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A SET OF POSTULATES FOR PHONEMIC ANALYSIS 


BERNARD BLOCH 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTORY 


0.1. Leonard Bloomfield was the first to state explicitly some of the assump- 
tions that underlie the methods of linguistic science; his formulation of these 
axioms in the second volume of LanauaGe! has remained for more than twenty 
years the only attempt of its kind. We may find it necessary now, in the light 
of recent theoretical discussions,? to make certain changes of detail in his list of 
assumptions; but the importance of his article as a contribution to linguistic 
theory is undiminished. Whoever undertakes, in future, to apply the postu- 
lational approach to linguistics, will find his task made easier by the model that 


Bloomfield has provided. 
The validity of such an approach is best set forth in Bloomfield’s own words: 


The method of postulates (that is, assumptions or axioms) and definitions is fully ade- 
quate to mathematics; as for other sciences, the more complex their subject-matter, the 
Jess amenable are they to, this method, since, under it, every descriptive or historical fact 
becomes the subject of a new postulate. 

Nevertheless, the postulational method can further the study of language, because it 
forces us to state explicitly whatever we assume, to define our terms, and to decide what 
things may exist independently and what things are interdependent. 

Certain errors can be avoided or corrected by examining and formulating our (at present 
tacit) assumptions and defining our (often undefined) terms. 

Also, the postulational method saves discussion, because it limits our statements to a 





1 Leonard Bloomfield, A set of postulates for the science of language, Lana. 2.153-64 
(1926). In December 1925, a paper of the same title was presented by Bloomfield at the 
second annual meeting of the Linguistic Society of America in Chicago (LANG. 2.73). 

2 The following works deal with phonemic theory: Leonard Bloomfield, Language 74-138 
= chaps. 5-8 (New York, 1933; reviewed by Kent and Bolling, Lane. 10.40-52); Edward 
Sapir, La réalité psychologique des phonémes, Psychologie du langage 247-65 (Paris, 1933); 
Yuen Ren Chao, The non-uniqueness of phonemic solutions of phonetic systems, Bulletin 
of the Institute of History and Philology (Academia Sinica) 4.363-97 (1933) ; Morris Swadesh, 
The phonemic principle, Lane. 10.117-29 (1934); W. Freeman Twaddell, On defining the 
phoneme (Language Monograph No. 16, 1935); Swadesh, The phonemic interpretation of long 
consonants, LanG. 13.1-10 (1937); N. Van Wijk, Phonologie: een hoofdstuk uit de struc- 
turele taalwetenschap (’s-Gravenhage, 1939; reviewed by Trager, Lane. 16.247-51); N. S. 
Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der phonologie (TCLP 7: Prague, 1939; reviewed by Harris, Lane. 
17.345-9); George L. Trager and Bernard Bloch, The syllabic phonemes of English, Lane. 
17.223-46 (1941); Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis 38-52 = chap. 3 (Balti- 
more, 1942; reviewed by Sturtevant, Lane. 19.424, and Emeneau, JAOS 63.208-9); 
Charles F. Hockett, A system of descriptive phonology, Lana. 18.3-21 (1942); Kenneth 
L. Pike, Phonemics (Glendale, Calif., 1943); Zellig S. Harris, Simultaneous components in 
phonology, Lane. 20.181-205 (1944); Rulon S. Wells, The pitch phonemes of English, 
Lana. 21.27-39 (1945); Pike, The intonation of American English (Ann Arbor, 1945; re- 
viewed by Wells, Lana. 23.255-73). 

3 Lana. 2.143-4. 
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defined terminology; in particular, it cuts us off from psychological dispute. Discussion 
of the fundamentals of our science seems to consist one half of obvious truisms, and one 
half of metaphysics; this is characteristic of matters which form no real part of a subject: 
they should properly be disposed of by merely naming certain concepts as belonging to the 
domain of other sciences. 


0.2. Bloomfield’s fourth assumption and the definition based on it read as 
follows :* ‘Different morphemes may be alike or partly alike as to vocal features. 
...A minimum same of vocal feature is a phoneme or distinctive sound.’ The 
criterion by which different morphemes are to be called alike is not mentioned, 
and cannot be inferred from the assumptions leading up to this one. Moreover, 
Bloomfield’s view of the phoneme as a feature present in the sounds or sound- 
waves has been shown to be untenable,’ and is no longer widely accepted among 
descriptive linguists. It will be useful, therefore, to re-examine those of our 
postulates that underlie phonemic analysis, and to state, so far as we can, the 
theoretical groundwork of its methods. 

In attempting this task, we do not mean to offer any facts hitherto unknown, 
or to set up rules for the guidance of workers. Practical work in a science 
does not begin with a statement of postulates; rather, such a statement is a 
form of stocktaking: a pausing, at some crucial point in the development of a 
science, to look more closely into the substructure of its methods and to repair 
whatever logical flaws may appear in it.®* 

That we have reached a crucial point in the development of phonemics is clear 
from the first published results of sound spectrography.* The implications of the 
sound spectrograph for phonemics are of the utmost importance; and it may well 
be that when more linguists have worked with this machine and have published 
its answers to their questions, we shall have to abandon some of our present 
assumptions in favor of new ones to accord with newly discovered facts. 

But a statement of postulates is more than merely stocktaking. As Bloom- 
field points out, it saves discussion, or at least puts discussion on a firmer basis. 


4 Lane. 2.157, §15 and §16. 

5 Twaddell, op.cit. 17-25. 

6 Compare the statement by Edna Heidbreder, Seven psychologies 368 (New York and 
London, 1933) : ‘Science, of course, is not above muddling through. Scientific practice often 
runs ahead of theory; it often proceeds unwittingly and unintentionally on assumptions that 
it discovers only after it has used them. But the justification for this procedure is that in 
the actual business of acquiring and interpreting its data, those assumptions eventually do 
come to light. Somewhere along the line there is a point where the scientist encounters 
recalcitrant facts that force him to examine the assumptions to which they refuse to con- 
form. Such a point is always an important one in the development of science.’ 

6 See R. K. Potter, Visible patterns of sound, Science 102.463-70 (1945) = Bell Telephone 
System Technical Publications, Monograph B-1368; R. K. Potter and others, Technical 
aspects of visible speech, Journal of the Acoustical Society of America 17.1-89 (1946) = 
BTSTP, Monograph B-1415; R. K. Potter, G. A. Kopp, and H. C. Green, Visible speech 
(New York, 1947). In an unpublished mimeographed booklet of 58 pages, entitled Basic 
notions for acoustic phonetics, Martin Joos has summarized a course of lectures given at 
the 1947 session of the Linguistic Institute, in which he developed some of the linguistic 
implications of sound spectrography. See now his new book, Acoustic phonetics (Language 
Monograph No. 23, 1948). 
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When our hitherto tacit assumptions have been put on paper and our terms have 
been defined, we may hope to escape a good deal of fruitless argument over 
differences in method. Two linguists will find either that they subscribe to the 
same set of postulates, or that they do not; and in the latter case they cannot 
argue profitably until they have compared their assumptions. 


0.3. We shall try to state here some of the postulates—not all of them—that 
underlie the methods of phonemic analysis.’ Our point of departure is the 
following definition of the phoneme, which most American linguists would prob- 
ably accept at least as a basis for discussion: 

A phoneme is a class of sounds in the utterances of a given dialect, such 
that (a) all members of the class contain a feature absent from all 
other sounds, (b) the differences among them are in complementary 
distribution or free variation, and (c) the class belongs to a set of 
classes that are mutually contrasting and conjointly exhaustive. 
By a sound we mean here any auditory fraction, of whatever length, that occurs 
as part of an utterance. This term and all the others in the definition will 
themselves be defined as we go on. 

Our postulates are intended to state either empirical facts or what are assumed 
to be facts. They are Nor intended to delineate procedures, or to constitute 
a list of practical rules to be followed step by step in one’s work with an informant. 
On the other hand, the methods of analysis by which linguists usually proceed 
in arriving at the phonemic system of a dialect are implied in these postulates 
and can be justified by them. 

In our wording we shall avoid all semantic and psychological criteria. The 
implication is, of course, that such criteria play no part, or at least need not 
play one, in the theoretical foundation of phonemics. But we do Not imply—in 
view of what has just been said—that appeals to meaning, or even (in desperate 
cases) to the informant’s own judgment of like and unlike sounds, are therefore 
necessarily ruled out as practical devices in the actual work of making a phonemic 
analysis. The basic assumptions that underlie phonemics, we believe, can be 
stated without any mention of mind and meaning; but meaning, at least, is so 
obviously useful as a shortcut in the investigation of phonemic structure—one 
might almost say, so inescapable—that any linguist who refused to employ it 
would be very largely wasting his time.® 


7 In arriving at the present formulation of these postulates, I have profited immeasurably 
from the criticisms and suggestions of many colleagues. I am especially indebted to Yuen 
Ren Chao, Charles F. Hockett, Henry M. Hoenigswald, Martin Joos, W. Freeman Twaddell, 
and—above all—Rulon S. Wells. 

8 Theoretically it would be possible to arrive at the phonemic system of a dialect entirely 
on the basis of phonetics and distribution, without any appeal to meaning—provided that 
in the utterances of the dialect not all the possible combinations of phonemes actually oc- 
curred. Given a sufficient sample of the dialect—say twenty or thirty hours of connected 
speech by an informant, recorded either on a high-fidelity machine or in a minutely accurate 
phonetic transcription—a linguist could probably work out the phonemic system without 
knowing what any part of the sample meant, or even whether any two parts meant the same 
thing or different things. (But he would need some kind of guarantee that every part of 
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0.4. Postulates will be numbered serially throughout the set, from 1 to 57. 
For convenience in reading, they will be divided into twelve groups, each with a 
heading to serve as a mnemonic device, as follows: 

I. Dialect (1-4) VII. Distribution (25-31) 
II. Articulation (5-10) VIII. Distinctiveness (32-43) 
III. Segmentation (11-16) IX. Congruence (44-46) 
IV. Classification (17-20) X. Features (47-52) 
V. Position (21-22) XI. Phonemes (53-54) 
VI. Duration (23-24) XII. Order (55-57) 
Each postulate is followed by the corollaries and the definitions that proceed 
from it, together with necessary comments and illustrations.® 

From §21.1 to the end of the set, each postulate is to be read as beginning with 
the words: ‘In any dialect’; except that each postulate marked with a dagger 
(t) is to be read as beginning with the words: ‘In any of certain dialects’. The 
presence or absence of a dagger thus marks the distinction between those postu- 
lates that hold only for some dialects and those that are thought to hold for all. 


I, DIaLEct 


1.1. Postulate 1. There are communities of human beings who interact 
partly by the use of conventional auditory signs. 

Since our approach differs in some respects from Bloomfield’s—chiefly in that 
Bloomfield invokes meaning as a fundamental criterion and arrives at his defini- 


tion of the phoneme without stating in detail the intermediate assumptions that 
lead to it—we shall begin at the very beginning, instead of attaching our postu- 
lates to his. Our first assumption contains six undefined terms: community, 
human being, interact, conventional, auditory, and sign. The meaning of these 
terms is guaranteed for us by the sciences of sociology and psychology. 





the sample meant SOMETHING.) Whether his final description of the sample turned out to 
be an adequate description of the dialect as a whole would of course depend on how inclusive 
and how representative the sample was; but this would be true to some extent even if he 
followed the usual (and more sensible) method of asking what each part of the sam- 
ple means. 

It is worth noting that Daniel Jones’s definition of the phoneme, for all its want of pre- 
cision, is essentially non-semantic; see for instance An outline of English phonetics* 48, §191 
(Cambridge, 1932). Especially striking is this passage, in Le Maitre Phonétique 3.7.44 
(1929): ‘An important point to notice is that the phoneme is essentially a phonetic concep- 
tion. The fact that certain sounds are used in a language for distinguishing the meanings 
of words doesn’t enter into the definition of a phoneme. It would indeed be possible to 
group the sounds of a language into phonemes without knowing the meaning of any words.’ 
Cf. Twaddell, op.cit. 25-7 and fn. 11. 

® For the larger postulational framework of science in which the present set must be sup- 
posed to appear, see Twaddell, op.cit. 36 and 37. As for the precise number of postulates 
in any set, this is determined largely by stylistic considerations; for whether a given fact 
or complex of facts is to be covered by one postulate or by more than one depends at least 
in part on how easy it is to state the matter clearly in a single sentence. The number of 
our postulates could have been increased by dividing certain of them into two or more 
separate statements, or reduced by combining certain others into one. 
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1.2. Definition. Such a community is a speech-community. 

1.3. Definition. The totality of the conventional auditory signs by which 
the members of a speech-community interact is the language of the community. 

1.4. Definition. A member of a speech-community is a speaker of the 
language. 

1.5. Definition. The activity of a speaker in using a language or some part of 
it to interact with other members of a speech-community is speech. 

1.6. Definition. A single instance of speech is an utterance. 

It is true that this definition, like Bloomfield’s,” leaves the limits of an utter- 
ance completely vague, and therefore fails to tell us just how much of speech 
an utterance is supposed toinclude. For our purpose, however, the length or in- 
clusiveness of utterances can be ignored. It makes no difference here whether 
the term ‘utterance’ is taken to cover only the speech activity carried on between 
two respirations of a speaker, or the total speech activity carried on in the course 
of aday. We require only that an utterance include less than ALL the speech 
activity of a given speaker; and so much at least is implied in our definition. 

1.7. Definition. The totality of the possible utterances of one speaker at one 
time in using a language to interact with one other speaker is an zdiolect. 

As Bloomfield says in a similar connection (Lana. 2.155, §4), we are obliged 
to predict; hence the word ‘possible’. An idiolect is not merely what a speaker 
says at one time: it is everything that he couLD say in a given language. As for 
the words ‘at one time’, their interpretation may safely vary within wide limits: 
they may mean ‘at one particular moment’ or ‘on one particular day’ or ‘during 
one particular year’; they are included in the definition only because we must 
provide for the fact that a speaker’s manner of speaking changes during his life- 
time. The phrase ‘with one other speaker’ is intended to exclude the possibility 
that an idiolect might embrace more than one sTyLe of speaking: it is at least 
unlikely that a given speaker will use two or more different styles in addressing a 
single person. 

Our definition implies (a) that an idiolect is peculiar to one speaker, (b) that a 
given speaker may have different idiolects at successive stages of his career, and 
(c) that he may: have two or more different idiolects at the same time. 


2.1. Postulate 2. The utterances of an idiolect are various arrangements of 
different auditory fractions, whose number is less than the number of utterances. 

By an auditory fraction we mean any segment or stretch of sound that occurs 
as part of an utterance. 

2.2. Corollary. Some utterances contain auditory fractions that are the same. 

Compare Bloomfield’s first assumption: ‘Within certain communities successive 
utterances are alike or partly alike’ (Lana. 2.154, §2). 

This corollary and the assumption from which it proceeds are crucial ; for they 
open the way to identifying parts of successive utterances. Bloomfield’s phras- 
ing does not tell us in what respect successive utterances are alike; his discussion 


10 “An act of speech is an utterance’ (LANG. 2.154, §1). Here the term ‘speech’ is used 
without a definition. 
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states that the likeness lies partly in ‘vocal features’ (auditory fractions), partly 
in ‘stimulus-reaction features’ (meaning), but gives no clue to its essential char- 
acter. In framing our present assumption, we have made the partial sameness of 
successive utterances depend on the fact that the utterances are more numerous 
than the different auditory fractions that compose them. While we grant that 
this sameness is no doubt ultimately a matter of biosocial equivalence," we prefer 
to account for it here simply in terms of recurrent auditory fractions that are (by 
assumption) the same. 

2.3. Definition. The process of discovering the different auditory fractions 
of an idiolect and their different arrangements is phonological analysis. 

2.4. Definition. The totality of different auditory fractions in the utterances 
of an idiolect, and of their different arrangements, is the phonological system 
of the idiolect. 

We use the word ‘phonological’, rather than ‘phonemic’, because the auditory 
fractions of which we are now speaking are not necessarily members of phonemes. 
They may be sections of any length—whole syllables or combinations of syllables 
at one extreme, ‘components’ at the other:? we have not yet established the 
criteria for choosing fractions of the most useful dimensions. Accordingly, our 
definitions imply that phonological analysis can be carried on, and a phonological 
system arrived at, regardless of the length or complexity of the auditory fractions 
that we deal with—provided only that they satisfy the requirement of our 
second postulate in being less numerous than the utterances which they compose. 


3.1. Postulate 3. In some speech-communities there are some speakers whose 
idiolects have the same phonological system. 

In some communities, not necessarily in all. A language on the point of 
extinction may survive only in the speech of two or three persons, all speaking 
idiolects with different phonological systems. 

3.2. Definition. A class of idiolects with the same phonological system is a 
dialect. 

This definition gives both a wider and a narrower meaning to the term ‘dialect’ 
than it has in most linguistic discussions. In terms of it, speakers who differ 
in vocabulary and grammar may still speak idiolects belonging to the same 
dialect; while on the other hand, speakers who agree in all respects but some 
small detail of pronunciation will speak idiolects belonging to different dialects. 
Our intention is not to change the accepted meaning of the term ‘dialect’, or to 
propose that the meaning here given to it be carried over into other discussions, 
but simply to define the term for our immediate use in the present context. 


4.1. Postulate 4. Some languages include two or more dialects. 

4.2. Corollary. Phonological analysis of two idiolects belonging to the same 
dialect reveals the same phonological system. 

This statement is not meant to exclude the possibility that two investigators, 
working with two speakers of the same dialect, and both following the procedures 


11 See Hockett, Lana. 18.5-6, §4-§4.4. 
12 On components as parts of single sounds, and on their possible value in phonological 


analysis, see Harris, LANG. 20.186-201, §3.0-§5.5. 
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implied in the present set of postulates, may arrive at very different formulations 
of the phonological system which they discover. However, such formulations 
will always be mechanically convertible, one into the other, and will therefore be 
scientifically equivalent. 

4.3. Corollary. Phonological analysis of a given idiolect does not reveal the 
phonological system of any idiolect belonging to a different dialect. 

This, of course, is why the investigator finds it wise, in the early stages of his 
work with a new language, to concentrate on a single informant. The introduc- 
tion of a second informant, before the phonological system of the first one’s 
idiolect is known at least in part, is always a possible source of confusion. 

4A. We might insert here another postulate, to read as follows: The phono- 
logical analysis of any dialect is possible in the present state of our knowledge 
and equipment. We must, of course, assume this to be true; for if it were not, 
we should have no warrant for proceeding any further. However, such a postu- 
late would be on a different level of assumption from all the others, and would not 
form a link in the chain of statements leading to our final definition of the 
phoneme. 


II. ARTICULATION 


5.1. Postulate 5. Every utterance is an auditory event produced entirely 
by movements and positions of some or all of the following organs in a speaker’s 
body: the lungs, together with the diaphragm and the other muscles that control 
them, the larynx, the vocal cords, the arytenoid cartilages, the pharyngeal 


musculature, the faucal pillars, the velum, the uvula, the buccal walls, the lower 
jaw, the tongue, the teeth, and the lips. 

This postulate, as well as the three that follow, is taken over from the domain 
of practical phonetics. 

5.2. Definition. Each of these organs, or any part of one of them that moves 
independently during an utterance, is a vocal organ. 

5.3. Definition. Collectively, all of these organs and their parts are the 
vocal apparatus. 

5.4. Definition. Each movement or position of a given vocal organ during 
an utterance is an articulation of that organ. An organ performing an articula- 
tion is said to articulate. 

5.5. Definition. Collectively, the simultaneous articulations of all the vocal 
organs are a phonation. 


6.1. Postulate 6. Some successive articulations of each of the vocal organs 
are the same. 

Throughout this paper, the term ‘successive’ is applied to events that occur 
at different times. If two events follow one another without the intervention of 
another event belonging to the same class, we call them ‘immediately successive’. 


13 The possibility of different but equally valid formulations of a phonological system is 
the point of the article by Chao, Bull. Inst. Hist. Phil. (Academia Sinica) 4.363-97. 

14 J take this term from a forthcoming monograph by R. S. Wells, to be entitled History 
of the phoneme concept. 
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6.2. Definition. Successive phonations composed wholly of the same articu- 
lations are the same. Other successive phonations are different. 


7.1. Postulate 7. Two or more phonations that are the same produce the 
same auditory result. 

7.2. Corollary. Any difference between utterances or between parts of utter- 
ances is due to a difference in the articulation of one or more of the vocal organs. 


8.1. Postulate 8. Some different phonations produce the same auditory 
result. 

8.2. Definition. Such phonations are equivalent. 

The fact of equivalent phonations is well known to phoneticians, and has been 
recently confirmed in the laboratory." 

8.3. Corollary. Every utterance can be uniquely identified in terms of 
articulations. 

If some fraction of an utterance is of the kind that can be produced by two 
or more equivalent phonations, that part will still be uniquely identified by nam- 
ing any of the phonations that can produce it. The articulations in terms of 
which an utterance is identified are therefore not always necessarily the articula- 
tions by which it was actually produced. 

8.4. Definition. The identification of an utterance or of any part thereof in 
terms of articulations is phonetic description. 


9.1. Postulate9. An observer can be trained to make a phonetic description 
of the utterances of any dialect, or of a sufficient sample thereof, without the 
aid of laboratory devices, that will be adequate and valid for the purposes of 
phonological analysis. 

In a sense this postulate is on the same level as the one mentioned in §4.4; 
but it forms an important link in our chain and must therefore be included. 
Essentially, the postulate means that our present methods of pursuing phono- 
logical (specifically phonemic) analysis are sound: that a linguist can be trained 
to hear all that he needs to observe in his informant’s speech; that he needs to 
rely only on his ears and eyes; and that his results will have scientific value even 
if he records only a sampling of all the possible utterances that his informant 
might make. 

9.2. Definition. Any part of an utterance is perceptible if an observer so 
trained can identify it in terms of articulations; and any articulation is percep- 
tible if he can identify in terms of it some part of an utterance. Other parts of 
an utterance and other articulations are non-perceptible. 

In practice, a trained observer—if his training qualifies him to make a phono- 
logical analysis, as we have assumed—will be able to identify at least some 


15 In an experiment conducted at the 1947 session of the Linguistic Institute (cf. fn. 6), 
the sound spectrograph produced nearly identical records for two ‘retroflex’ or ‘r-colored’ 
vowels (as in bird) pronounced by the same speaker—one formed with simultaneous raising 
of the tongue tip toward the middle of the hard palate, the other formed without such raising 
but with retraction and lateral spreading of the main body of the tongue. The differences 
between the two spectrograms were well below the threshold of audibility; and a group of 
trained observers agreed that they could detect no difference between the two sounds as 
heard. 
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component of every auditory fraction in the utterances of his informant: there will 
be no fraction, of whatever length, in which there is nothing at all that he can 
identify as the product of one or more articulations. But there are sure to be 
components among the ‘gross acoustic features’ that he cannot thus identify— 
either because he has failed to observe them, or because he does not know how 
they were produced. In terms of our assumptions, such unidentified components 
of auditory fractions can safely be neglected: if it were essential, for the purposes 
of phonological analysis, to identify them in terms of articulation, they would 
be among the parts of an utterance that we have assumed to be perceptible. 

It might be supposed that a pause—a ‘moment of silence’—would be a fraction 
of the kind that we have excluded: one in which there is nothing at all that an 
observer can identify in terms of articulation. We prefer to regard a pause, 
however, as produced by the total absence of articulations, and therefore as 
falling outside the class of auditory fractions in the stricter sense; see Part V 
below. Another kind of ‘silence’—the kind that occurs during the formation of 
a voiceless stop—is of course easily identified in terms of articulation. 

Our use of the term ‘perceptible’ refers to the observer’s perception, not to the 
speaker’s. We assume, of course, that the observer will hear at least as much of 
the ‘gross acoustic features’ as the speaker does, and probably more; and that his 
description of the phonological system of the dialect will turn out to coincide, 
more or less, with whatever statements about it the speaker might make in- 
tuitively. But this assumption—essentially a profession of faith in the biosocial 
validity of our analyses—need not be included as a separate formal postulate. 


10.1. Postulate 10. Some articulations of some vocal organs are non-per- 
ceptible. 

10.2. Corollary. Some vocal organs perform both perceptible and non-per- 
ceptible articulations. 

We need not separately assume that some articulations are perceptible, since 
this is clearly implied by Postulates 5 and 9. 

The articulations of the velum are perceptible throughout the utterance 
mitten ['mitn]; that is, there is something in the utterance at every point that a 
trained observer can identify as the result of a certain position assumed by the 
velum. During the [m] and the [n] (perhaps also during the first part of the 
(1]) the velum is lowered ; during the [1] (or the last part of it) and the [t], the velum 
is raised. On the other hand, the articulation of the velum is non-perceptible 
at one point of the utterance mitten ['m1?n] pronounced with a glottal stop in- 
stead of [t]: during the formation of the glottal stop, there is nothing in the 
utterance that the observer can identify as the result of any position of the velum, 
whether lowered or raised. Similarly, the articulations of the tongue tip are 
perceptible in many parts of an utterance, but not, for example, during the 
formation of the [p] in dumpcart." 


16 The phonetic transcriptions in this paper are not intended to be full or accurate re- 
cordings of any real utterances; in other words, they are not really transcriptions at all, 
but abstractions from possible transcriptions. The phonetic symbols have the values 
usually assigned to them. We follow in this paper the practice introduced in Lane. 17.229 
and now generally accepted, of placing phonetic symbols between square brackets, but pho- 
nemic symbols between diagonals. 
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III. SEGMENTATION 


11.1. Postulate 11. The series of perceptible articulations of any given vocal 
organ during an utterance can be divided without a residue into successive parts 
such that each part occupies the time-interval during which the organ (a) remains 
in one position without perceptible movement, (b) moves without perceptible 
change of acceleration or direction, or (c) is set into vibration by a passing air 
current. 

Note that we are speaking of perceptible articulations only; we assume nothing 
here about non-perceptible articulations. 

Phoneticians have long known that the movements of the vocal organs from 
one ‘position’ to another proceed by continuous, uninterrupted flux; that in fact 
the concept of ‘position’ has no basis in physiological reality, and that each 
movement of an organ flows imperceptibly into the next. This was demon- 
strated as early as 1936 by the Janker-Menzerath X-ray motion pictures; 
recently it has been still more graphically shown in spectrograms of connected 
speech (cf. fn. 6). Such instrumental data, however, need not be taken as evi- 
dence that speech As PERCEIVED cannot be segmented; every phonetician has 
had the experience of breaking up the smooth flow of speech into perceptibly 
discrete successive parts. In Postulate 11 we do not imply that the vocal organs 
assume static positions or move in unidirectional ways at constant acceleration; 
rather, we imply that a phonetically trained observer can interpret the auditory 
fractions of an utterance in terms of articulations that seem (to his perception) 
to be static or unidirectional. 

11.2. Definition. Such a part is a phase in the articulation of the organ. 

11.3. Corollary. A non-perceptible movement or position of an organ is not 
a phase. 

11.4. Corollary. Some phases in the articulation of some organs are separated 
by movements or positions that are not phases. 


12.1. Postulate 12. Some phases in the articulation of some vocal organs are 
not separated by any non-perceptible movements or positions of those organs. 

12.2. Definition. A point of time at the beginning or at the end of a phase in 
the articulation of a given organ is a change-point in the articulation of that 
organ,}® 

Such a point may be the boundary between two contiguous phases, or between 
a phase and an interval of non-perceptible movement or position that is not 
a phase. 

12.3. Definition. A fraction of an utterance between any two immediately 
successive change-points is a segment. 

The change-points that define the limits of a segment may both be change- 
points in the articulation of the same organ, or they may be change-points in the 
articulation of two different organs. Change-points in the articulation of the 


17See Paul Menzerath, Neue Untersuchungen zur Wortartikulation, Actes du IV° 
congrés international des linguistes 67-75 (Copenhagen, 1938); and cf. Menzerath and 
A. de Lacerda, Koartikulation, Steuerung und Lautabgrenzung (Berlin and Bonn, 1933). 

18 See Hockett, Lana. 18.5, §3.3. 
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same organ define the limits of a segment only if the time-interval between them 
does not include any change-point in the articulation of some other organ.” 

Throughout this paper, the term ‘segment’ will be used to denote a particular 
fraction of a particular utterance—an event unique in time and space. This 
meaning of the term should be borne in mind when we come to define the various 
kinds of similarity among segments, and to call certain segments in various 
respects ‘the same’ ($16.2, §23.6, §42.5), and especially when we adopt the con- 
vention, in §24.2, of using the term to denote any of a class of segments sharing 
certain characteristics. 

12.4. Corollary. Every utterance consists wholly of segments. 

Segments, as we have defined them, are one of the possible kinds of auditory 
fractions that we spoke of earlier; accordingly, they fulfill the requirements of 
our second postulate, which might now be restated as follows: The utterances of 
an idiolect are various arrangements of different segments, whose number is 
less than the number of utterances. Cf. §20.4 below. 

12.5. Corollary. Some segments are perceptible. 

In view of our scholium to §9.2, it is doubtful that any segment will be non- 
perceptible; but all that follows logically from our assumptions is that somME 
segments, at least, will be perceptible. From this point on we shall use the term 
‘segment’ to designate only perceptible segments. 

Segments are said to occur in utterances; utterances are said to contain 
segments. 

12.6. Definition. An uninterrupted succession of two or more segments is a 
sequence. 

12.7. Definition. A sequence of only two segments is a dyad. 

Dyads, then, are a subclass of sequences. Our reasons for defining this term 
is that we shall have use for it later on, whereas we shall not need additional 
terms like ‘triad’, ‘tetrad’, or the like. 

12.8. Definition. A succession of two or more segments interrupted by one 
segment or dyad is a disjunction. 

Again our reason for defining this term, and for defining it in just this way, is 
that we shall need it later on. Note that a disjunction consists of two segments 
or sequences with a gap between them to accommodate the interrupting element 
(a segment or dyad): if ABCDEF is a sequence, then A...CDEF, A...DEF, 
AB...DEF, AB...EF, ABC...EF, and ABC...F are disjunctions, but A...EF 
and AB...) are not. 

As a matter of practical convenience, we shall apply the term ‘disjunction’ 
also te a segment or sequence that immediately precedes or follows such a gap, 
even when there is no other segment or sequence on the other side of the gap to 
complete the disjunction. Thus, we shall sometimes apply the term to a succes- 


19 Our segments are thus established by a different method from Pike’s; see his book 
Phonetics 107-20 and passim (Ann Arbor, 1943). We define segments by first defining their 
boundaries; Pike defines them by concentrating on their centers. His definition: ‘A segment 
is a sound (or lack of sound) having indefinite borders but with a center that is pro- 
duced by a crest or trough of stricture during the even motion or pressure of an initiator 
... (107). The terms in this definition are defined earlier in his book. 
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sion like ABCDE...or ABCD... or ...BCDEF or ...CDEF, when for some reason 
we are more interested in the gap than in the surrounding segments. 


13.1. Postulate 13. Some synchronous phases in the articulation of different 
vocal organs are not coterminous. 

Restated in less forbidding terminology, this means that one phase in the 
articulation of some one organ may overlap in time with part or all of several 
phases in the articulation of some other organ; or (still more simply), phases in 
the articulation of different organs may overlap instead of exactly coinciding. 

For example, the phonation (§5.5) of the utterance Come back [,kam'bek] 
includes three phases in the articulation of the velum: (1) raised position for 
[ka]; (2) lowered position for [m], (3) raised position for [bk]; and at least three 
phases in the articulation of the lips: (1) opening to a certain aperture for [ka], 
(2) closure for [mb], (3) opening to a different aperture for [ek]. The second 
phase in the articulation of the velum (lowered position) begins—let us suppose— 
at the same time as the second phase in the articulation of the lips (closure), 
but ends much sooner, while the lips are still closed. The lowered position of the 
velum is therefore synchronous with the closure of the lips, but not coterminous 
with it. If the vowel in come is nasalized, the lowering of the velum overlaps 
in time with both the first and the second phase in the articulation of the lips: 
it begins before the lips have closed, and ends before they have opened again. 

13.2. Definition. Any phase or fraction of a phase that is coterminous with 
a given segment is an aspect of that segment. 

An aspect of a segment is a complete phase only if the limits of the segment 
are defined by the change-points at the beginning and end of that phase—in 
other words, if the change-points that define the limits of the segment are both 
change-points in the articulation of the same organ (cf. §12.2, §12.3). Otherwise 
an aspect of a segment includes only so much of a given phase as coincides with 
the segment in time. 

Reverting to the example in §13.1, let us suppose that the [m] in Come back 
is a segment, and that the vowel in come is not nasalized. One of the aspects of 
the segment [m] is then a COMPLETE phase in the articulation of the velum; for 
this phase—the lowered position of the velum—begins and ends at the same times 
as the segment itself. Another aspect of the segment [m] is a FRACTION of a 
phase in the articulation of the lips; for this phase—the closure of the lips—begins 
at the same time as the segment itself but continues after the end of the segment. 

13.3. Corollary. Some aspects are fractions of whole phases; but no aspect 
is more than a single phase. 

The second clause of this corollary follows from the fact that two phases in the 
articulation of a given organ are (by definition) separated by a change-point, and 
every change-point marks the beginning or end of a segment. 

13.4. Corollary. The perceptible phonation of every segment consists wholly 
of aspects. 

Aspects are said to occur in segments; segments are said to contain aspects. 
We adopt this terminology for convenience, in spite of the fact that aspects are 
not properly parts of segments but of phonations: segments are auditory units 
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(fractions of utterances), aspects are physiological units (articulations or parts 
of articulations). 

In speaking of aspects, we shall say that an aspect is defined by a given vocal 
organ, or by a given articulation, or by both together. ‘l‘hus, the segment [m] 
contains an aspect that is defined by the lips, or by the position of closure, or by 
closure of the lips. 

Not only the articulations of the lips, the tongue, the velum, and the vocal 
cords are to be stated in terms of aspects, but also such ‘qualities’ as pitch and 
stress. The aspect of pitch in a given segment is defined by the position of the 
arytenoid cartilages, which control the tension of the vocal cords and hence their 
rate of vibration; the aspect of stress is defined by the motion of the diaphragm 
and the other muscles that control the lungs. 

13.5. Definition. Aspects defined by the same articulation of the same vocal 
organ are the same; other aspects are different. 

On ‘same articulations’ see §6.1. In determining whether two aspects are the 
same or not (in the sense just defined), we disregard their temporal duration. 
The subject of longer and shorter segments will be treated in Part VI below. 

13.6. Definition. Any number of aspects contained in a single segment, from 
one to one less than the totality of aspects in that segment, is a combination. 

Therefore, when we speak of a combination we shall mean one or more of the 
aspects contained in a given segment, but not ALL the aspects contained in it. 
Two or more combinations are the same if they consist wholly of aspects that are 
the same (§13.5). 

13.7. Corollary. Some successive segments (including some immediately 
successive segments) contain combinations that are the same. 

We shall say that such segments contain a combination in common. 

The interrelationship of phases, aspects, combinations, and segments can 
perhaps be clarified by an ideal diagram. Let us suppose that the phonation of a 
certain utterance consists of the articulations of only four vocal organs (identi- 
fied simply as A, B, C, D), and that each of these organs performs only two 
different kinds of perceptible articulation. The accompanying diagram repre- 
sents the articulations of the four vocal organs by lines on a horizontal time-scale: 
for each organ, a straight line represents one kind of perceptible articulation, a 
wavy line represents the other kind; a dotted line represents an interval during 
which the articulation of the organ is non-perceptible. The phases and the 
non-perceptible intervals are identified by small letters. As the diagram shows, 
the phonation of this utterance includes three phases in the articulation of organ 
A (a, b, c) four phases in the articulation of B (d, e, f, g), three phases in the 
articulation of C (h, j, k), and five phases in the articulation of D (1, m, n, 0, p); 
in addition, there are two intervals (2 and q) during which the movement or 
position of C and D respectively is non-perceptible. 

The utterance is divided into segments (numbered 1-13) by drawing a vertical 
line through every change-point—i.e. through every point at the beginning or end 
of a phase. Of the thirteen internal change-points in the utterance (éxcluding 
those at the beginning and at the end), only two are simultaneous: the boundary 
between phases e and f coincides in time with the boundary between j and k. 
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Except for the dividing line between segments 9 and 10, therefore, every such 
line is determined by only a single change-point. 
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Segments 1-4 and 7-12 contain four aspects each; segments 5, 6, and 13 con- 
tain only three; for the two intervals 7 and q are not phases, and therefore cannot 
be aspects either. Each aspect is represented by the part of a horizontal line 
that lies between two verticals. Only two of the aspects shown in the diagram 
consist of whole phases: the second aspect of segment 1 (reading down from the 
top) and the fourth aspect of segment 8; all the other aspects consist of parts of 
phases. 

Combinations can be read from the diagram by taking together any set of 
lines or fractions of lines representing aspects in the same segment—for instance, 
in segment 1, by taking the first alone, or the first and second, or the second and 
third and fourth, and so on. 

Note, finally, that the segments are shown to occupy time-intervals of differ- 
ent lengths. At this point in our discussion, such differences are irrelevant: 
each of the segments in the diagram is co-ordinate with every other. 


14.1. Postulate 14. If a given vocal organ defines an aspect in one segment, 
the same organ defines an aspect also in some other segment. 

14.2. Corollary. No vocal organ articulates only once in producing the ut- 
terances of an idiolect. 


15.1. Postulate 15. Some vocal organs articulate in two or more perceptibly 
different ways. 

15.2. Definition. Each of the perceptibly different ways in which a given 
vocal organ articulates is an articulation type of that organ. 

Among the articulation types of the tongue tip are closure, as for [t, d, nj; 
raising to form a groove-shaped aperture, as for [s, z]; raising to form a slit- 
shaped aperture, as for [8, 5]; raising to form an arch- or crescent-shaped aper- 
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ture, as for [1]; and raising to form a contact in the median line with lateral 
opening, as for []]. 

15.3. Definition. Different aspects defined by the same vocal organ are 
homorganic. 

It follows from this definition that we do not apply the term ‘homorganic’ to 
two or more aspects that are the same (§13.5). Combinations are homorganic 
if they consist wholly of homorganic aspects; thus, the combination consisting 
of labial closure and lowering of the velum in [m] is homorganic with the com- 
bination consisting of labial aperture and raising of the velum in a bilabial 
spirant [v]. 

15.4. Corollary. No segment contains two or more homorganic aspects. 

15.5. Corollary. Some segments contain one or more aspects that are not 
matched by any homorganic or identical aspects in some other segments. 

This follows from §10.2, §11.3, §11.4, and the diagram in §13.7. The segments 
that compose the utterance mitten ['mitn] all contain an aspect defined by the 
velum; but the glottal stop in ['m1?n] contains no such aspect. 

15.6. Corollary. Some segments contain different numbers of aspects. 


16.1. Postulate 16. No segment contains a totality of aspects that does not 
occur as the totality of aspects in some other segment. 

That is, no segment is unique in its phonation; no phonation is used only once 
by a speaker. Cf. §14.2. 

16.2. Definition. Segments containing the same totality of aspects are or- 
ganically same; other segments are organically different. 

We must qualify the words ‘same’ and ‘different’ by some adverb, because we 
have not yet taken account of possible differences in duration. See Part VI 
below. 

16.3. Corollary. Immediately successive segments are organically different. 

16.4. Corollary. The number of organically different segments in the utter- 
ances of any idiolect is finite, and less than the number of utterances. 

Compare Postulate 2 and its corollary (§§2.1, 2). 


IV. CLASSIFICATION 


17.1. Postulate 17. The lower lip and some parts of the tongue articulate 
by touching or approaching the upper lip, the upper teeth, various parts of the 
hard and soft palate, and the rear wall of the pharynx. 

Another assumption based on the findings of practical phonetics. 

17.2. Definition. The lower lip and such parts of the tongue as articulate 
independently are primary organs. 

17.3. Definition. The parts or surfaces of the upper jaw and the pharynx 
that are touched or approached in the articulations of primary organs are points 
of articulation. 

Just as we say that an aspect is defined by a given vocal organ, or by a given 
articulation, or by both together ($13.4), so we may say that an aspect is defined 
by a given point of articulation, when such a point is mentioned in a complete 
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description of the aspect. Thus, the aspect of tongue-tip raising in English 
[4] is defined by the alveolar ridge (or the forward part of the hard palate, etc.). 


18.1. Postulate 18. The articulation types of any primary organ form an 
ordered series according to the width of the aperture between the organ and a 
point of articulation. 

On the term ‘articulation type’ see §15.2. 

18.2. Definition. The place of each articulation type in such a series is its 
rank. 

The highest rank in each series is that of the articulation type characterized 
by the smallest aperture—the limit of aperture being zero, i.e. complete closure. 
Articulation types characterized by successively wider apertures have succes- 
sively lower ranks. Thus, among the articulation types of the tongue tip (§15.2) 
the highest rank is assigned to the closure seen in [t, d, n], and the lowest rank 
to the so-called position of rest seen in [z] or [a]. 

Homorganic aspects defined by a primary organ are said to have ranks cor- 
responding to the ranks of the articulation types that also define them. Aspects 
not defined by a primary organ have no rank. 


19.1. Postulate 19. Some different primary organs have some articulation 
types that are the same. 

Since this is an assumption, the sameness of different articulation types re- 
quires no proof. It is this assumption that underlies our habit of calling both 
|p] and [k] stops, both [f] and [x] spirants, both [i] and [u] vowels, and so on. 


19.2. Definition. Aspects defined by the same articulation type of different 
primary organs are homotypical. 

An aspect is not, by this definition, homotypical with itself. Examples of 
homotypical aspects: closure of the lips in [b] and closure between the tongue tip 
and the palate or teeth in [t]; raising of the lip to form a slit-shaped aperture in 
[f] and raising of the back of the tongue to form a (slit-shaped) aperture in [x]. 

19.3. Corollary. No two aspects are both homotypical and homorganic. 

Homorganic aspects are defined (§15.3) by different articulation types of the 
same vocal organ; homotypical aspects are defined (§19.2) by the same articula- 
tion type of different organs. 

19.4. Definition. If the aspects of highest rank in two organically different 
segments are homotypical, the segments are homotypical. 

19.5. Definition. If the aspects of highest rank in two organically different 
segments are homorganic, the segments are homorganic. 

19.6. Definition. If the aspects of highest rank in two organically different 
segments are the same, the segments are both homotypical and homorganic. 

Pairs of homotypical segments: [p] and [k], [f] and [x], [i] and [uJ]; pairs of 
homorganic segments: [p] and [f], [k] and [x], [i] and [e]; pairs of segments both 
homotypical and homorganic: [p] and palatalized [p’], [t] and [n], clear [];] and 
dark [l,] (as in let and tell respectively), [a] and nasalized [a*]. On the other 
hand, palatalized [p’] and palatalized [s’] are neither homotypical nor homorganic, 
even though the front of the tongue is raised in both; for the aspect defined by 
this organ is not the aspect of highest rank ‘in either segment. Similarly, a nasal 
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consonant [m] and 8 nasalized vowel [a"] are neither homotypical nor homorganic, 
even though the velum is lowered in both; for the velum is not a primary organ 
($17.2), and hence aspects defined by the velum have no rank (§18.2). 


20.1. Postulate 20. Of the segments that compose the utterances of an idio- 
lect, not all are homotypical with each other, and not all are homorganic with 
each other; but there are some segments that are homotypical, and some that 
are homorganic. 

That is, no dialect is known in which all the sounds are stops (or spirants, or 
vowels, etc.), or in which all the sounds are labials (or dentals, or velars, etc.). 
On the other hand, no dialect is known in which there is only one stop, 
one spirant, one vowel, etc., or only one labial, one dental, one velar, etc. 

20.2. Definition. Any vocal organ, articulation type, or point of articulation 
that defines a given aspect is a component of that aspect and of the segment in 
which the aspect occurs. 

20.3. Corollary. If two segments are homotypical or homorganic or both, 
they contain at least one component in common; but some segments that are 
neither homotypical nor homorganic also contain one or more components in 
common. 

Thus, palatalized [p’] and palatalized [s’], though they are neither homotypical 
nor homorganic (§19.6), contain a number of aspects in common (raising of the 
front of the tongue, raising of the velum, voicelessness, etc.) and hence also a 
number of components. 

20.4. Corollary. Every aspect, every segment, and hence every utterance 
can be described wholly in terms of components. 

Components, then, like segments (§12.4), are one of the possible kinds of audi- 
tory fractions mentioned in our second postulate.” 


V. PosItTIon 


21.1. Postulate 21.%* Some utterances contain a perceptible time-interval 
during which none of the vocal organs perceptibly articulates. 

21.2. Definition. Such a time-interval is an internal pause. 

By simply assuming that some utterances contain internal pauses, we escape 
the necessity of deciding how long an interval of silence may intervene between 
two parts of the same utterance, and hence of distinguishing between one utter- 
ance and several immediately successive utterances. 

21.3. Definition. The absence of speech before or after an utterance is an 
external pause. 

21.4. Definition. Any fraction of an utterance between two immediately 
successive pauses (internal or external) is a phrase. 


2 Harris, Lana. 20.181-205. A description of a phonological system in terms of com- 
ponents is attempted by Hockett, Componential analysis of Sierra Popoluca, IJAL 13.258-67 
(1947); but what Hockett there calls ‘components’ are rather what in the present paper we 
call aspects. 

20. As announced in §0.4, each postulate from this point on is to be read as beginning with 
the words: ‘In any dialect’; except that each postulate marked with a dagger is to be read 
as beginning with the words: ‘In any of certain dialects’. 
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21.5. Corollary. Every utterance contains an integral number of phrases, 
and every phrase contains an integral number of segments. 

We can now abandon the rather vaguely defined term ‘utterance’ (§1.6), and 
use instead the term ‘phrase’ to designate a unit with unambiguously defined 
limits. 

21.6. Definition. The serial order of a given segment X, reckoned as the 
number of segments intervening between the preceding pause and X, or between 
X and the following pause, or both, is the position of X in the phrase. 

A segmert is said to fill a position. 

21.7. Definition. The serial order of a given sequence X YZ, reckoned as 
the number of segments intervening between the preceding pause and X, or 
between Z and the following pause, or both, is the position of X YZ in the phrase. 

A sequence, like a segment, is said to fill a position. As a graphic shortcut, 
a sequence X YZ filling a given position P will be written as X YZ(P). 

21.8. Corollary. ‘Two segments or sequences occurring in phrases that con- 
tain the same number of segments, and separated from the preceding (or follow- 
jng) pause by the same number of intervening segments, have the same posi- 
¢ion in the two phrases. 


22.1. Postulate 22. Some phrases contain different numbers of segments. 

22.2. Definition. Two segments or sequences occurring in phrases that con- 
tain different numbers of segments, and separated from the preceding pause 
(or from the following pause) by the same number of intervening segments 
have the same position in the two phrases relative to the beginning of the phrase 
(or relative to the end of the phrase). 

22.3. Definition. Other segments or sequences (not covered by the provi- 
sions of §21.8 or §22.2) have different positions. 


VI. Duration 


23.1. Postulate 23. {Some organically same segments filling the same posi- 
tion in successive phrases occupy time-intervals of noticeably different length. 

The expression ‘noticeably different’ implies that the difference is great enough 
to be noticed by a trained observer without the aid of mechanical measuring- 
devices (cf. §9.1). 

23.2. Definition. Such segments differ in duration. 

23.3. Definition. If two segments differ in duration, the longer contains an 
aspect of duration that is absent from the shorter. 

For the purpose of this paragraph and the other paragraphs in Part VI, the 
expression ‘aspect of duration’ is to be taken as a unit term, not as the name of 
a special kind of aspect as previously defined (in §13.2). Note that aspects of 
duration, unlike aspects in the ordinary sense, are relative: they are discover- 
able only by comparing the segments in which they occur with certain other 
segments from which they are absent. . 

The second segment in bid (i.e. the vowel) is noticeably longer than the one 
in bit; and in some dialects of English the second segment in can, ‘tin’ is notice- 
ably longer than the one in can, ‘is able’. Since the vowels in bd and bié and the 
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vowels in can, and can: respectively are organically same, we say that the vowels 
in bid and can, contain an aspect of duration that is absent from the vowels of 
bit and cane. (The fact that the difference in duration between can; and cane 
is on a different footing from the difference between bid and bit plays no part in 
the definition here proposed for aspects of duration. It will be dealt with later, 
in §42.4.) 

23.4. Definition. If three or more segments all differ in duration, each one 
except the shortest contains a separate aspect of duration that differentiates it 
from all the others. 

This provision applies to languages where it is necessary to distinguish two 
or more degrees of length as opposed to short sounds. 

23.5. Definition. If two segments each contain an aspect of duration but 
do not differ in duration from each other, they contain the same aspect of duration. 

The long vowel in bid contains the same aspect of duration as the long vowel 
in rib or fig; and it contains the same aspect of duration as the long vowel in 
can, ‘tin’ or the long vowel in balm. Segments need not be organically same in 
order to contain the same aspect of duration; all that is required is that each of 
them contain an aspect of duration and that they do not differ in duration from 
each other, in the sense defined in §23.1. 

23.6. Definition. Organically same segments containing the same aspect of 
duration or containing no aspect of duration are phonetically same; other segments 
are phonetically different. 

23.7. Corollary. All phonetically same segments are organically same, but 


not conversely; and all organically different segments are phonetically different, 
but not conversely. 

23.8. Definition. ‘Two sequences, phrases, or utterances composed wholly of 
phonetically same segments in the same positions are phonetically same; two 
sequences, phrases, or utterances not so composed are phonetically different. 


24.1. Postulate 24. Some organically different segments, and some organi- 
cally same segments filling different positions in a phrase or in successive phrases, 
occupy time-intervals of noticeably different length. 

24.2. Definition. Such segments do not differ in duration. 

That is, we shall not regard them as differentiated from each other by the 
presence or absence of what we have called an aspect of duration: their difference 
in length is simply irrelevant. This provision allows us to disregard, for ex- 
ample, the fact that in American English the vowel [z] is usually longer than 
other vowels in comparable surroundings, and that [m] and [n] are longer at the 
end of a phrase than at the beginning. To differ in duration (as we have here 
defined such a difference), two segments must be organically same and must fill 
the same position in successive phrases. 

N.B.—From this point on, the term ‘segment’ will be used to designate any 
of a class of phonetically same segments; an expression of the form ‘the segment 
X’ will denote either a particular X or any other segment that is phonetically 
the same as X. (Compare §12.3, end.) Also, the term ‘aspect’ will henceforth 
include both aspects as previously defined (in §13.2) and aspects of duration. 
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VII. DistripuTion 


25.1. Postulate 25. Some phonetically same segments occur in phonetically 
different phrases. 

25.2. Corollary. Some phonetically same segments occurring in successive 
phrases are immediately preceded, or immediately followed, or both immedi- 
ately preceded and immediately followed, by two or more phonetically different 
segments or sequences. 

The segment [m] in the phrases come and home is preceded by [ka] and by 
[how]; in the phrases mitten and mutton it is followed by [itn] and by [aty]; in the 
phrases coming and hammock it is preceded by [ka] and by [he], followed by 
[tp] and by [ak] 

25.3. Definition. If A and B are given segments or sequences (except that 
one of them may be zero), P is a given position in the phrase, and X is a segment 
or dyad occurring in the sequence AXB(P), the disjunction A...B(P) is an 
environment of X. 

For the term ‘disjunction’ see §12.8; for the writing AX B(P) see §21.7. 

In the phrase hammock, the segment [m] has an environment [he...ak] or 
{he...a] or [z...0k] or [e...0]: all four of these disjunctions are environments of 
[m]. In practice, one of them would no doubt be chosen in preference to the 
rest as the crucial or essential environment of the segment in this phrase; the 
choice will depend on which one turns out to be most useful in comparing the 
environments of different segments.” 

In the phrase come, the segment [m] has an environment [ka...] or [A...]; here 
the B of our definition is zero (i.e. nothing). In the phrase mitten, the segment 
[m] has an environment [...1tn] or [...1t] or [...1]; here the A of our definition is zero. 

If X and Y are phonetically different segments or dyads occurring in the 
sequences AX B(P) and AYB(P), they both have an environment A...B(P). 
In such a case we say that X and Y have the environment A...B(P) in common, 
or that the disjunction A...B(P) is a common environment of X and Y. Thus, 
in the phrases mitten and mutton the segments [1] and [a] have the environment 
[m...tn] or [m...t] in common; in the phrases inner and under they have the en- 
vironment [...n] in common. 

If the disjunction A...B(P) is an environment of X and if the sequence A B(P) 
also occurs without X, the segment or dyad X is said to have the environment 
A...B(P) in common with zero; that is, both X and zero (= nothing) occur be- 
tween A and B in the position P. For example, in the phrases smash and sash, 
the segment [m] has the environment [s...<e5] in common with zero. 

25.4. Definition. If X is any member of a given class of phonetically same 
segments or dyads, one or more of the environments in which X occurs is a set 
of environments of X. 

The disjunctions [he...ok] and [...1tn] are a set of environments of the segment 
[m], and so also is either of these disjunctions alone. The set can be enlarged 


21 It, would of course be possible to frame special postulates to cover such a choice, but 
we shall not attempt the task here. See the first sentence in §0.3. 
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by adding other environments in which [m] occurs—i.e. in which a segment 
phonetically the same as the [m] of hammock or mitten occurs: [ka...], [s...2e3], ete. 


26.1. Postulate 26. {There are phonetically different segments that have no 
environment in common. 

26.2. Definition. Such segments are in complementary distribution with each 
other. 

In English, the segments [h] and [p] are in complementary distribution with 
each other, because there is no environment in which both of them occur. Oc- 
casionally two segments will appear to have some of their environments in com- 
mon, if the environments in which they occur are stated merely in terms of 
immediately preceding and following sequences; but will prove to be actually 
in complementary distribution, if the description of their environments is ex- 
panded so as to include a differentiating segment or sequence that is not contigu- 
ous with the segments in question. Thus, the segments [u-] and [ii-] in pre- 
English are in some phrases immediately preceded and immediately followed by 
the same sequences, and hence appear to have some of their environments in 
common—for instance in *[mu:s] ‘mouse’ and *[mii-si] ‘mice’; but if we state the 
environments of [u:] and [ii-] in such a way as to include the following vowel, the 
two segments turn out to be in complementary distribution: [ii-] occurs only in 
environments that contain the segment [i] or [j] in the following sequence, [u-] 
occurs only in environments that do not contain such a segment.” 

26.3. Definition. If such segments contain a combination or a component in 
common and different residual combinations or components, the latter are in 
complementary distribution with each other. 

For the term ‘combination’ see §13.6; for the term ‘component’ see §20.2. 

The segments [h] and [p], mentioned above, contain no aspect and no com- 
ponent in common. On the other hand, there are several pairs of segments in 
English that are in complementary distribution with each other and at the same 
time contain one or more aspects in common. Thus, voiceless [iL] occurs after 
initial [p] and [k], as in please and clean, and in some dialects also after initial 
[s] and [f], as in sleep and fleece, and in some other environments; voiced [I], on 
the other hand, never occurs in precisely these environments. Voiceless [1] 
and voiced [lI], then, are in complementary distribution with each other. But 
the two segments contain a combination in common: in both, the tongue tip is 
raised to form a closure in the median line with lateral opening, the back of the 
tongue (let us suppose) is slightly raised toward the soft palate, and the velum is 
raised. The residual combinations by which they are differentiated from each 
other consist of only one aspect each: separation of the vocal cords (voiceless- 
ness) in [t], vibration of the vocal cords (voicing) in [Il]. Accordingly, we say 
not only that the two segments [1] and [l] are in complementary distribution 
with each other, but also that in these segments the aspects of voicelessness and 
voicing are in complementary distribution with each other. 

22 This is, of course, a grossly oversimplified statement of the situation, but it will serve 


as an example. Cf. Bloomfield, Language 381, §21.7 (New York, 1933); W. F. Twaddell, A 
note on Old High German umlaut, Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 30.177-81 (1938). 
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27.1. Postulate 27. {There are phonetically different segments that have 
all their environments in common. 

27.2. Definition. Such segments are in free variation with each other. 

Many American speakers pronounce words like sit, pin, fist, etc. indifferently 
with the vowel [1] and with a slightly lower vowel, approaching in quality the 
vowel of set and pen but remaining everywhere distinct from it: in any environ- 
ment where they pronounce the one, they will also sometimes pronounce the 
other. In such a dialect, the two segments, higher and lower [1], therefore have 
all their environments in common, and are accordingly in free variation with 
each other. 

27.3. Definition. If such segments contain a combination or a component 
in common and different residual combinations or components, the latter are 
an free variation with each other. 

There are speakers of American English who pronounce words like ram, ran, 
rang, and also words like rat, cab, fast, indifferently with an oral vowel [x] and 
with a weakly nasalized vowel [#*]. The two segments are thus in free variation 
with each other; but they contain a combination in common: in both, the lips 
are open to a certain degree and somewhat spread, the tongue tip is ‘at rest’ 
behind the lower front teeth, the front of the tongue is slightly raised toward the 
hard palate, and the vocal cords are in vibration. The residual combinations by 
which they are differentiated from each other consist of only one aspect each: 
raised position of the velum (oral articulation) in [x], lowered position of the 
velum (nasalization) in [#*]. Accordingly, we say not only that the two seg- 
ments [z] and [z"] are in free variation with each other, but also that in these 
segments the aspects of oral articulation and nasalization are in free variation 
with each other. 

The same is true of the aspects of lip-rounding and lip-spreading in two kinds 
of [u] in the speech of many Japanese. 


28.1. Postulate 28. {If A and B are given segments or sequences (except 
that one of them may be zero) and P is a given position in the phrase, there are 
phonetically different segments X and Y occurring in the environment A...B(P), 
such that for every phrase containing the sequence AX B(P) there is an other- 
wise phonetically same phrase containing A YB(P), and conversely. 

28.2. Definition. Such segments are in free variation with each other in the 
given environment. 

The customary statement is that two segments are in free variation in a cer- 
tain environment if successive occurrences of the same word show sometimes one 
segment, sometimes the other, without any difference in meaning.* But in 
terms of our postulates up to this point we do not know what is meant by ‘the 
same word’, and in any case we have undertaken to frame these postulates with- 
out invoking semantic criteria (§0.3). Now if it is true that certain pairs of 
segments alternate with each other in successive occurrences of the same word 
regardless of the larger environments in which the word is used, then obviously 
the provisions of our present postulate are an adequate statement of the situa- 


23 For instance in Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis 42, §3.4. 
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tion: if a given word is pronounced indifferently with X and with Y, then— 
provided we take a sufficiently large sample of the idiolect under investigation— 
any phrase containing the word in its X variant will be matched somewhere in 
the record by an otherwise identical phrase containing the word in its Y variant, 
and conversely. Itis granted, of course, that in practical work with an informant 
one can hardly hope to accumulate a collection of utterances large enough to 
exclude the danger of incompleteness in this respect, and that a direct appeal 
to meaning is a more efficient way of establishing free variation than the pains- 
taking scrutiny of the record implied in our postulate; but such practical con- 
siderations do not affect the theoretical groundwork which it is our present pur- 
pose to establish. 

In some varieties of American English the segments [k] and [t] are in free varia- 
tion with each other when they occur initially before voiceless [x], e.g. in clear, 
clean, class, etc., all pronounced by speakers of these dialects indifferently with 
[{ku-] and with [tu-]. Again, many speakers pronounce words like milk, elk, 
welcome, etc., indifferently with a tongue-tip lateral [l] and with a totally differ- 
end sound—a lateral formed by raising the back of the tongue to touch the soft 
palate in the median line with an opening at the side. In such dialects the 
tongue-tip lateral and the tongue-back lateral are not in free variation with 
each other everywhere; for in words like let, fellow, tell, etc. only the tongue-tip 
sound occurs. Rather, the two segments are in free variation with each other 
only in a particular environment, namely [...k]. 

28.3. Definition. If such segments contain a combination or a component in 
common and different residual combinations or components, the latter are in 
free variation with each other in the given environment. 

In the illustration of §27.3, we referred to speakers in whose idiolects the 
segments [z] and [#"] are in free variation with each other in all their environments. 
More numerous, however, are speakers who pronounce these two segments in 
free variation only before a nasal consonant, in words like ram, ran, rang (not 
also in words like rat, cab, fast). In the speech of these persons, the aspects of 
oral articulation and nasalization in [sz] and [z*] are in free variation with each 
other only in the set of environments [...m, ...n, ...p]. 


29.1. Postulate 29. {There are phonetically different segments that are in 
free variation with each other in a given set of environments E, and also occur 
elsewhere, but that have no environments in common except the set E. 

29.2. Definition. Such segments are partially in complementary distribution, 
partially in free variation with each other. 

This is the situation in some dialects of British English with respect to the 
voiced frictionless continuant [1] and the voiced alveolar flap [r]: only the con- 
tinuant occursinitially,in words like red, roof, rain, and after initial voiced stops, 
in words like brain, drain, grain; and only the flap occurs after initial [6], in words 
like three, throw, through; but both segments occur, in free variation with each 
other, between vowels, in words like very, carry, spirit. In such dialects we say 
that [1] and [r] are partially in complementary distribution, partially in free 
variation with each other. 
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29.3. Definition. If such segments contain a combination or a component in 
common and different residual combinations or components, the latter are 
partially in complementary distribution, partially in free variation with each other. 

Toillustrate this we have only to modify the example in §26.3—in other words, 
to choose a slightly different dialect of English. Let us suppose that in some 
dialect voiceless [L] occurs after initial [p] and [k], voiced [I] occurs initially and 
after the voiced stops [b] and [g], and both occur, in free variation, after initial 
[s] and [f]:*4 the words please and clear always contain [L], the words lead, bleed, 
and glee always contain [Il], but the words sleep and fleece contain sometimes [1], 
sometimes [l]._ Then the aspects of voicelessness and voicing in these two seg- 
ments are partially in complementary distribution, partially in free variation 
with each other. 

29.4. Definition. Two or more segments, combinations, or components that 
are (a) in complementary distribution with each other, (b) in free variation with 
each other, or (c) partially in complementary distribution, partially in free 
variation with each other, are said to be non-contrastive with each other.* 


30.1. Postulate 30. There are phonetically different segments that have 
some but not all of their environments in common, and are not in free variation 
with each other. 

30.2. Definition. Such segments are in contrast with each other in their 
common environments. 

The segments [1] and [#2] have many environments in common, e.g. [p‘...n] in 
pin and pan, [s...]] in silly and salad, [...kt] in ictus and actor; but each has certain 
environments where the other does not occur, e.g. [w...8] and [f...16] as environ- 
ments of [1] in wish and filth, [f...5] and [@r...ks] as environments of [s] in fathom 
and anthrax. Since the two segments are not in free variation anywhere, we 
say that they are in contrast with each other in those environments where they 
both occur. 


31.1. Postulate 31. {There is a segment that has some but not all of its en- 
vironments in common with zero, but is not in free variation with zero. 

31.2. Definition. Such a segment is in contrast with zero in their common 
environments. 

The segment [m] has the environments [s...2] and [li...p] in common with 
zero in the phrases smash and sash, limp and lip; but only [m] occurs in the en- 
vironment [ka...19] (coming), and only zero occurs in the environment [8...1p] 
(ship). Accordingly, we say that the segment [m] is in contrast with zero in 
those environments where they both occur. 


VIII. DistTINcTIVENESS 


32.1. Postulate 32. {There is a segment that occurs in a set of environments 
where it is not in contrast with any other segment or with zero. 


* Once again an oversimplified statement will serve as an example. We have not, of 
course, listed here all the environments in which the two segments [I] and [1] occur. 

2 This term is adopted from Hockett, Problems of morphemic analysis, Lana. 23.328, 
§8 (1947). 
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32.2. Definition. Such a segment is determined in such a set of environments. 

The word ‘determined’, as here defined and as used throughout this paper, 
is equivalent to ‘non-distinctive’ or ‘non-significant’. 

It is customary to base the difference between distinctive and non-distinctive 
sounds on meaning: to say, for instance, that any interchange of distinctive 
sounds will affect the meaning of a word or phrase, while any interchange of 
non-distinctive sounds will leave the meaning unaffected.* But a definition 
based on absence of contrast (in the sense defined in §30.2 and §31.2) covers 
exactly the same cases that are covered by the customary semantic definition, and 
fits better into our set of postulates. 

The following four postulates (33 to 36) deal with special instances of the 
general situation defined above. 


33.1. Postulate 33. {There is a segment that is in free variation with zero 
in some or all of its environments. 

Although we have not formally defined free variation with zero, the meaning 
of this phrase is clearly implied by the statements in §25.3, §27.2, and §28.2. 
The implication can be made explicit as follows. A segment X is everywhere 
in free variation with zero if it has all its environments in common with zero; 
it is in free variation with zero in an environment A...B(P) if for every phrase 
containing AX B(P) there is an otherwise phonetically same phrase containing 
AB(P), and conversely. 

33.2. Definition. Such a segment is determined in the environments where it 
is in free variation with zero. 

Two examples from American English dialects. (1) Some speakers occasion- 
ally use a glottal stop initially before vowels, in phrases like Oh/, Outside!, Eat 
it!, All of them, but also pronounce the same phrases without this segment. 
Since the glottal stop occurs nowhere in this dialect except in this one set of 
environments, it is in free variation with zero wherever it occurs, and therefore 
is everywhere determined. (2) Many speakers pronounce words like dance, 
fence, mince, and also words like pants, tents, hints indifferently with [-nts] and 
with [-ns]: the environment [n...s] at the end of a phrase is common to both [t] 
and zero. Accordingly, the segment [t] is determined when it occurs in this 
particular environment. 


34.1. Postulate 34. {There are phonetically different segments that occur in 
free variation with each other in a set of environments where they are not in 
contrast with any other segment or with zero. 

34.2. Definition. Every such segment is determined in such a set of environ- 
ments. 

Some speakers, especially in New York and other metropolitan centers, pro- 
nounce words like cat, sit, bet indifferently with a weakly aspirated final [-t*], 
with a strongly aspirated final [-t»], with an affricated final [-t*], and with an un- 
released final [-t]: The segments [*], [*], [*] are in free variation with each other 
and with zero. Accordingly, each of these segments is determined when it 
occurs in this environment. 


26 For instance in Bloch and Trager, op.cit. 38, §3.1. 
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35.1. Postulate 35. {If A and B are given segments or sequences (except 
that one of them may be zero) and P is a given position in the phrase, there is a 
segment X occurring in the sequence AX B(P) such that the sequence AB(P) 
does not occur without X, and that no other segment than X occurs in the en- 
vironment A...B(P). 

35.2. Definition. Such a segment X is determined in the given environment. 

In Japanese there is a palatalized [t’] (phonetically different from non-pal- 
atalized [t]) that is always followed by [8]: the sequence [t’Sa], for example, occurs, 
but not the sequence [t’a] and not any sequence in which some other segment 
than [8] intervenes between the [t’] and the [a]. In such an environment, then, 
the segment [8] is determined. 


36.1. Postulate 36. {If A and B are given segments or sequences, P is a 
given position in the phrase, and H is a class of phonetically different but homo- 
typical segments, there is a segment X, not homotypical with any member of 
the class H, occurring in the environment A...B(P), such that the sequence 
AHB(P) occurs also, but that the sequence AB(P) does not occur without 
either X or some member of the class H. 

For the term ‘homotypical’ see §19.2 and §19.4. 

This postulate is included as an example of the rather specialized assumptions 
that are sometimes required to cover situations in particular languages. 

36.2. Definition. Such a segment X is determined in the given environment. 

In Japanese the sequence [ts] occurs only before [u]: there is [tsu] but not 
[tsa, tse, tso]; moreover, the sequence [tu] does not occur. We cannot apply 
to this case the postulate of §35.1, because it is not true that [s] is the only 
segment that ever occurs between [t] and [u]: there are also, for instance, the 
sequences [tau] in the word taue ‘rice planting’ and [tou] in the word fou ‘pay a 
visit’, where the segments [a] and [o] respectively intervene between the [t] 
and the [u]. Since [a] and [o] are homotypical (both vowels), whereas [s] is not 
homotypical with either of them, we invoke our present assumption ad hoc to 
cover this case, and say that the [s] in [tsu] is determined. 


37.1. Postulate 37. {There is a segment containing a combination or com- 
ponent Q and a residue of aspects or components R, that is in contrast in some 
environments with one or more segments not containing the residue R, but 
nowhere with any phonetically different segment containing RF. 

37.2. Definition. In such a segment the combination or component Q is 
determined. 

Let us suppose that in a certain dialect of English voiced [m] occurs but its 
voiceless counterpart does not. We can say that [m] contains an aspect of 
voicing (vibration of the vocal cords) and a residue of aspects consisting of lip 
closure, lowered position of the velum, and some others. Now [m] isin contrast 
with several other segments (for example with [n] in mail and nail, with [I] in 
smile and sly), but not with any segment that has the aspects of lip closure and 
lowered velum but is phonetically different from [m]—i.e. not, in this dialect, 
with a voiceless labial nasal. Accordingly, the aspect of voicing in [m] is deter- 
mined. 
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38.1. Postulate 38. {Some phonetically different segments, containing a 
combination or component Q in common and a residue of different aspects or 
components R, occur in a set of environments where they are non-contrastive 
with each other but in contrast with one or more segments not containing the 
combination or component Q. 

38.2. Definition. In every such segment, the residual combination or com- 
ponent R is determined. 

We illustrate this by the example of voiceless [L] and voiced [1], already men- 
tioned in §26.3 and §29.3. The two segments contain in common the aspects of 
lateral articulation by the tongue tip, slight elevation of the tongue back, and 
raised position of the velum; and they contain a residue of different aspects, 
namely voicelessness in [L] and voicing in [I]. Since they are non-contrastive 
with each other, as already shown, but in contrast with other segments that lack 
their common combination (for example with [s] in let and set, with voiceless 
[R] in play and pray), we say that the aspects by which they differ (voicelessness 
and voicing) are determined. 


39.1. Postulate 39. {Some phonetically different segments, containing a 
combination or component Q in common, occur in a set of environments E where 
they are in contrast with each other and where no other phonetically different 
segment occurs. 

39.2. Definition. In every such segment, the combination or component Q 
is determined. 

In a dialect of English where vowels occurring before nasal consonants are 
nasalized but vowels in any other environment are not, we find, for example, 
nasalized [1], [#*], and [a?] in contrast with each other in words like pin, pan, 
pun. All three vowels contain an aspect of nasalization (lowered position of the 
velum) in common; and no segment that is not a nasalized vowel ever occurs in 
the environment [p‘...n]. Therefore the nasalization in these vowels is de- 
termined. 

40.1. Postulate 40. {Given the provisions of the foregoing postulate, there 
is one segment containing the combination or component Q and occurring in the 
given set of environments FH, that is phonetically the same as a determined 
segment in some other environment. 

40.2. Definition. Such a segment is determined in the given set of environ- 
ments E. 

This is the basis on which we say that the aspiration after initial [k] is deter- 
mined. The segments that occur after initial [k] satisfy the provisions of Postu- 
late 39; we find a segment of voiceless aspiration [‘] as in coo, voiceless [1] as in 
clue, voiceless [R] as in crew, and voiceless [3] as in cue. These segments are in 
contrast with each other in this environment, and no other phonetically different 
segment occurs there. According to §39.2 we can say at once that the aspect of 
voicelessness in these segments is determined; but we can go further. One of 
the segments that occur after initial [k], namely [‘], occurs in at least one other 
environment—namely at the end of a phrase after [t], as in sat—where we have 
already shown it to be determined (§33.2; §34.2). Hence—according to §40.2— 
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the segment [‘] is determined also in the environment where the other voiceless 
segments occur, that is, after initial [k]. 


41.1. Postulate 41. {There are two phonetically different segments X and 
Y occurring in the dyad XY, such that every segment phonetically the same as 
X is followed by a segment phonetically the same as Y, and every segment 
phonetically the same as Y is preceded by a segment phonetically the same as X. 

In looser terms, there is a dyad XY such that X is never followed by any 
other segment than Y and Y is never preceded by any other segment than X. 

41.2. Definition. In such a dyad XY, the segment Y is determined. 

It would be just as satisfactory to say that X is determined instead of Y. 
Our choice is a matter of convenience and brevity. 

The English affricate in chin, church, butcher commonly consists of a palatalized 
stop [t’] plus an alveolo-palatal spirant [§], and is thus different from the com- 
bination of non-palatalized [t] plus palatal or cacuminal [8] in hat-shop and court- 
ship. The segment [t] is followed by other segments than [8] (e.g. in érain) and 
the segment [8] is preceded by other segments than [t] (e.g. in marsh); but the 
two segments [t’] and [§] occur only in the dyad [t’s]. Accordingly, we say that 
the spirant [§] in this dyad is determined. 


42.1. Postulate 42. Some segments, combinations, and components are 
not determined. 

42.2. Definition. A segment, combination, or component occurring in an 
environment where it is not determined is distinctive in that environment. 

In the segment [m] in English, the aspect of voicing is determined (§37.2). 
But in the segment [z] of zeal, busy, maze, the aspect of voicing is distinctive; for 
there is a phonetically different segment [s], as in seal, missing, mace, that lacks 
this aspect, and the difference between the two segments (s] and [z] cannot be 
shown by any of our preceding assumptions to be determined. 

Once the facts of distribution have been described for a particular dialect, a 
statement of the distinctive elements that occur in any phrase will include, by 
implication, a statement of all the determined elements that occur in it. If we 
know the distinctive segments, aspects, and components in a given phrase, and 
the patterns of distribution, we can infer the presence of every determined ele- 
ment that occurs in the phrase. In a sense, therefore, we can say that the 
determined elements of a dialect are predictable in terms of distinctive elements. 

42.3. Definition. The total set of environments in which a given segment is 
distinctive is the range of the segment. 

Note that the term ‘segment’ is used here to mean a class of phonetically same 
segments. Cf. §24.2, end. 

42.4. Definition. A segment that contains a distinctive aspect of duration 
(§23.3) is a long segment. A segment that is organically the same as a long 
segment but lacks the aspect of duration is a short segment. Other segments are 
neither long nor short. 

If three or more segments differ distinctively in duration (§23.4), it will be 
necessary to use still other terms in speaking about them, such as half-long and 


over-long. 
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The vowels of bid and it, and in some dialects also the vowels of can; ‘tin’ 
and cane ‘is able’, differ in duration; the vowels of bid and can, contain an aspect 
of duration. According to §26.2, the longer and the shorter [1] of bid and bit 
are in complementary distribution with each other, and the aspect of duration 
in the vowel of bid is therefore determined. On the other hand, the longer and 
the shorter [sz] of can; and can, are in contrast with each other, and the aspect of 
duration in the vowel of can, is therefore distinctive. The vowel of can, ac- 
cordingly, is a long segment, and that of can2 is a short segment; the vowels of 
bid and bit are neither long nor short. 

42.5. Definition. Segments containing the same totality of distinctive aspects 
or components are distinctively same; other segments are distinctively different. 

Compare §16.2 and §23.6 

42.6. Corollary. All phonetically same segments are distinctively same, but 
not conversely; and all distinctively different segments are phonetically different, 
but not conversely. 

Compare §23.7. 

42.7. Corollary. A segment is distinctive in any environment where it is in 
contrast with another segment or with zero. 


43.1. Postulate 43. {Some segments, aspects, and components are deter- 
mined wherever they occur. 

43.2. Definition. Such segments, aspects, and components are irrelevant; 
other segments, aspects, and components are relevant. 

The glottal stop mentioned in §33.2 is irrelevant by this definition. So also 


is any aspect or component that appears as a constant or nearly constant ele- 
ment in a given speaker’s pronunciation, distinguishing his voice quality from 
that of another speaker. 


IX. CoNGRUENCE 


44.1. Postulate 44. {Some phonetically different segments and some pho- 
netically different dyads have the same or nearly the same range. 

For the term ‘range’ see §42.3. Whether two segments or dyads can be shown 
to have exactly the same range depends, of course, on just how their separate 
environments are described; cf. §25.3. Thus, if the environments of [m] in 
hammock and of [n] in cannon are both described as [...9], the possibility that 
they have the same range is not excluded; but if the environments are described 
as ([he...ok] and [ke...on] respectively, this possibility is excluded from the outset. 
We therefore subjoin to this postulate the assumption that it is possible, in 
practical work with a given dialect, to describe environments in some useful way 
that will show certain phonetically different segments to have the same range. 

The expression ‘nearly the same range’ is of course open to a wide variety of 
interpretations; but again we assume that in practical work a line can somehow 
be drawn between ranges that are nearly the same and those that are clearly 
different. Problems of procedure, as already mentioned, do not concern us here. 

44.2. Definition. Segments and dyads that have the same or nearly the same 
range are congruent with each other. 
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The two following postulates (45 and 46) are included as illustrations of what 
can be done toward establishing the theoretical basis of the criterion commonly 
known as patterning or pattern congruity, the most elusive but in some ways 
the most valuable of all criteria used in the practical work of phonemic analysis. 
These two assumptions by no means exhaust the possibilities of applying the con- 
cept of congruent sounds; but they may be useful in suggesting the type of state- 
ments needed to clarify our notions about patterning. 


45.1. Postulate 45. {There are two segments X and Y occurring in the dyad 
XY, and a segment A that is homotypical with either X or Y and congruent 
with XY. 

For the term ‘homotypical’ see §19.2 and §19.4. 

45.2. Definition. Such a dyad XY constitutes a single binary segment. 

The German affricate [pf] is an example. If we compare its range with that 
of the segment [k] (choosing a segment that is homotypical with the first segment 
in the dyad [pf]) we find that there is a considerable resemblance. Both [pf] 
and [k] occur initially before a vowel (Pfote, Kohl), before [r] (Pfropf, Kropf), 
and before [I] (Pflug, klug), as well as in other environments; but there are some 
environments where only [k] occurs—for instance after initial [s] (Skizze). Al- 
though the ranges of [pf] and [k] are not identical, we might perhaps consider 
them sufficiently alike to justify us in saying that [pf] and [k] are congruent, and 
therefore that [pf] is a binary segment.” 

As a practical convention, we shall say that the distinctive aspects occurring 
jn each part of a binary segment are common to both parts, and thus occur 


simultaneously. 


46.1. Postulate 46. {There are the following segments: a long segment L, 
a short segment S organically the same as L, and a segment A organically dif- 
ferent from S and occurring in the dyad SA or AS, such that this dyad is congru- 
ent with the long segment L. 

For the terms ‘long segment’ and ‘short segment’ see §42.4; for the terms 
‘organically same’ and ‘organically different’ see §16.2. 

46.2. Definition. Such a long segment L is composed of two conjugate seg- 
ments, of which at least one is distinctively the same as the short segment S. 

In some varieties of northeastern American English, words like balm, father, 
Pali contain a long segment [a-], while words like bomb, bother, Polly contain a 
short segment [a]. The range of the long segment is on the whole similar to that 
of a dyad consisting of the short-segment plus a consonant—say ([t]; e.g. [a:] in 
pa, [at] in pot. Accordingly, we say that the long segment [a-] is composed of 
two conjugate segments, of which at least one is [a]. 

To decide which of the two conjugate segments is distinctively the same as 
the corresponding short segment, we use the following criteria. (1) If A and S 


27 If we had chosen some other segment than [k] for comparison—say [t], which is also 
homotypical with [p], or [8], which is homotypical with [f]—we might have been able to 
demonstrate a still closer similarity between the range of the dyad [pf] and that of the 
chosen segment. In practical work, the investigator must choose the segment that will 
give him the best results; and this he can sometimes do only after repeated trials. 
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in §46.1 are Not homotypical, then (a) if L is congruent with a dyad SA, the 
first of the two conjugate segments is S; but (b) if L is congruent with a dyad 
AS, the second of the two conjugate segments is S. (2) If A and S are homo- 
typical, each of the two conjugate segments is S, and L accordingly is SS. 

In our American English example, the long segment [a-] is congruent with a 
dyad of the type of [at]. Therefore the first of the two conjugate segments in 
[a-] is [a]. 

In a language where a long consonant such as [k-] is congruent with a dyad of 
homotypical consonants such as [pt] or [tk], we say instead that each of the two 
conjugate segments in [k-] is [k], so that the long segment is [kk]. 

Further postulates will be necessary to cover the interpretation of the remain- 
ing conjugate segment where only one is the same as the corresponding short 
segment. 

From this point on, the term ‘segment’ will include binary and conjugate 
segments. 


X. FEATURES 


47.1. Postulate 47. Some distinctively different segments contain a distinc- 
tive combination, or one or more distinctive components, in common. 

47.2. Definition. The distinctive aspects or components of a segment con- 
stitute one or more features of the segment. 

We use the term ‘feature’ for what is commonly called a distinctive or sig- 
nificant feature of a sound. Features are said to occur in segments; segments 


are said to contain features (cf. §13.4). 


48.1. Postulate 48. {Distinctive aspects of stress or of pitch or of both occur 
in some segments that contain also other distinctive aspects or components. 

On aspects of stress and pitch cf. §13.5, last paragraph. 

48.2. Definition. Every distinctive aspect of stress or of pitch is a prosodic 
feature of the segment in which it occurs. 

Accordingly, if a segment contains both a distinctive aspect of stress and a 
distinctive aspect of pitch, it contains Two prosodic features. (The term 
‘prosodic feature’ is intended merely to name one kind of feature, as defined 
in §47.2.) 

This definition (admittedly ad hoc in its phrasing) allows us to abstract the 
qualities of stress and pitch from the totality of distinctive aspects in a segment, 
without obliging us at the same time to abstract certain other qualities that we 
do not usually wish to treat in the same way—for instance voicing and vowel 
color. For a language like Hindustani, where nasalization acts very much like 
pitch or stress in the more familiar languages,”* Postulate 48 can be rephrased 
or supplemented by a further postulate so as to allow this quality also to be 
abstracted as a prosodic feature. For still other languages, where still other 
qualities act in a similar way, still other modifications or extensions of our pos- 
tulate will be required. 


28 T am indebted for this information to Henry M. Hoenigswald. Cf. his manual Spoken 
Hindustani 71 (U. S. Armed Forces Institute, EM 544, 1945). 
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An example from English. In the utterance Coming? (spoken as a question), 
the segment [a] contains three distinctive aspects: the position of the back of 
the tongue resulting in a particular vowel color, the position of the arytenoid 
cartilages resulting in lower-mid pitch, and the movement of the diaphragm and 
other muscles that control the lungs resulting in loud stress; the segment [i] 
contains only two distinctive aspects: a different position of the tongue resulting 
in a different vowel color, and a different position of the arytenoid cartilages 
resulting in higher-mid or high pitch. (We may regard the aspect of stress in 
[1] as determined.) Accordingly, the segment [a] contains two prosodic features 
(in addition to any other features that may occur in it), and the segment [1] con- 
tains one. 


49.1. Postulate 49. {There is a segment X whose distinctive aspects or 
components can be divided without a residue (or with a residue consisting only 
of prosodic features) into smaller combinations or groups of components, such 
that each smaller combination or group occurs in some other segment as the 
totality of its distinctive aspects or components (or as the totality except for 
prosodic features). 

49.2. Definition. In such a segment X, each of the smaller combinations or 
groups of components is a separate feature of the segment. 

The ‘retroflex’ or ‘r-colored’ vowel [a] commonly heard in American English 
in father, better, pattern contains only two distinctive aspects (aside from any 
prosodic features that may occur init). Oneis the position of the surface of the 
tongue, raised about halfway to the middle of the palate; the other is the position 
of the tongue tip, raised toward the alveolar ridge or the hard palate, or else the 
retraction and lateral spreading of the whole body of the tongue (cf. fn. 15). 
Each of these aspects occurs in other segments as the only distinctive aspect: 
the former in the second vowel of sofa, bacon, hammock; the latter in the initial 
segment of red, roof, rain. Accordingly, the two distinctive aspects in the retro- 
flex vowel of American English are separate features of that segment. 

In Japanese there is a segment [8] (not the one shown to be determined in 
§35.2) that contains three distinctive aspects: raising of the tongue tip or blade 
to form a groove-shaped aperture behind the upper teeth, raising of the surface 
of the tongue toward the hard palate, and separation of the vocal cords (voiceless- 
ness). The first and third of these occur together as the totality of distinctive 
aspects in the segment [s]; the second appears alone as the only distinctive aspect 
in the segment [j]. The three distinctive aspects in [8], therefore, constitute two 
separate features of the segment. 


50.1. Postulate 50. There are segments to which the provisions of the fore- 
going postulate do not apply. 

50.2. Definition. Such a segment has only one feature, aside from any 
prosodic features that may occur in it. 

In many languages this is the statistically normal case. For example, English 
[k] contains three distinctive aspects: closure between the back of the tongue and 
the soft palate, raised position of the velum, and separation of the vocal cords; 
but none of these occurs in any segment as the only distinctive aspect. 
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50.3. Definition. Features that consist of the same totality of distinctive 
aspects or components are the same; other features are different. 

50.4. Corollary. Distinctively different segments contain different features 
or different synchronous groups of features. (Cf. §42.5.) 

50.5. Corollary. No aspect or component is part of two or more features in 
the same segment. 

50.6. Corollary. No segment contains a given feature more than once. 

This statement may not be so superfluous as it sounds. The suggestion has 
been put forward that the loudest stress in English might be interpreted as a 
doubling of the second-loudest—that is, that in a word like blackbird both vowels 
carry the same phonemic degree of stress, but that the first vowel carries it twice 
over. If our postulates are valid, such an interpretation is ruled out. 

50.7. Corollary. A determined segment contains no feature. 


51.1. Postulate 51. Some features do not appear together in the same seg- 
ment. 

In English, no segment contains both the feature present in [k] (the three as- 
pects mentioned in §50.2) and the feature of lower-mid pitch present in the first 
vowel of the utterance Coming? (§48.2). 

51.2. Definition. A segment containing a totality of features T is open to 
a given feature /' (where F is not included in 7’) only if there is at least one seg- 
ment that contains both F and 7’, or both F and such aspects of T as are not 
homorganic with F. 

In the utterance This but not that, the segment [a] in but contains only two 
features: one of vowel color, one of pitch; it contains no distinctive aspect of 
stress. However, this segment is open to the feature of loud stress, because there 
is another segment that contains the same two features and in addition the fea- 
ture of loud stress—for instance the segment [a] in the utterance Can you cut 1t?. 
On the other hand, a segment [k] is not open to any feature of pitch, because 
there is no segment that contains both the [k]-feature and a pitch feature (§51.1) 


52.1. Postulate 52. {In some sequences all the segments contain one or more 
features in common. 

In the utterance It’s a blackbird, all the segments in the sequence [ble] contain 
in common a feature of higher-mid pitch, and all the segments in the sequence 
[be-d] contain in common a feature of low pitch. 

52.2. Corollary. Some synchronous features are not coterminous. 

52.3. Definition. A sequence composed of segments containing a given fea- 
ture F in common (and any number of other segments not open to /), 
and bounded at each end either by a pause or by a segment open to F, is a span. 

A span can be described as the total domain of a given feature that extends 
through more than one segment. It may include segments that are not open to 
the given feature; but the occurrence of any segment that is open to it (i.e. any 
segment that might contain the feature but does not) marks a boundary of 
the span. 

In the example of §52.1, the sequences [bleak] and [be-d] are both spans;” 


** The first span is [blek], not merely [ble]; for the segment [k], not being open to the 
feature of pitch, does not mark a boundary of the span. 
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but the sequence [xkbe-] is not, because there is no feature common to all the 
segments that occur in it. 

52.4. Definition. A feature that is common to all the segments of a span (or 
to all the segments that are open to it) is a feature of the span itself, not of any 
segment in the span. 

Such a feature is said to occur in the span only once, synchronously with all 
the features contained in the individual segments of the span. Thus, in the 
span [blek] of It’s a blackbird, the feature of higher-mid pitch occurs only once, 
synchronously with the features of [b], of [1], of [se], and of [k] respectively. 

A feature of a span is very often a prosodic feature (§48.2), but need not be 
one. If such a word as cat is pronounced with ‘falling intonation’, the vowel will 
consist of two segments: an [s] with loud stress and higher-mid pitch (let us say), 
and an [] with loud stress and low pitch. The features of pitch, being differ- 
ent in the two parts of the vowel, are features of the individual segments; but 
the features of loud stress and of [#]-color, being common to both parts, are 
features of a span. Although aspects of stress constitute prosodic features, 
aspects of vowel color do not. 


XI. PHONEMES 


53.1. Postulate 53. No segment or span contains a totality of features that 
does not occur as the totality of features in some other segment or span. 

53.2. Definition. The class of all segments and spans containing a given fea- 
ture is a phoneme. 

A segment or span is said to belong to every phoneme in which it is classified ; 
a phoneme is said to correspond to any segment or span that is classified in it. 

53.3. Corollary. A phoneme is a class of events. 

In spite of this fact, it is convenient to speak of a phoneme as occurring in a 
phrase or an utterance if it corresponds to a segment or span that occurs there. 
The logical error of saying that a class occurs can be corrected if we adopt the 
convention that an expression of the form ‘the phoneme X’ is usually a class 
name, but a variable (indicating a member of the class) when the verbal context 
requires this meaning.” 

53.4. Corollary. A determined segment belongstono phoneme. (Cf. §50.7.) 

53.5. Corollary. Every distinctive segment belongs to at least one phoneme, 
either by itself or as a member of a span. 

53.6. Corollary. A segment or span that contains two or more features be- 
longs to two or more phonemes simultaneously. 

If a segment X contains the features e and f, another segment Y contains the 
features e and g, and a third segment 7 contains only the feature e, all three 
segments (by the provisions of §53.2) will belong to the same phoneme /E/. 
In addition, the segment X will belong also to a phoneme /F/, and the segment 
Y toa phoneme /G/. Thus, in English, every segment that contains the fea- 
ture of [x]-quality (a distinctive aspect defined by a certain position of the front 
of the tongue) will belong to the /x/ phoneme; and some of these segments will 


30 Compare the similar convention (on which ours is modeled) by which Hockett justifies 
his use of ‘morpheme’ as a variable, Lana. 23.324, fn. 12. 
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belong simultaneously to other phonemes as well, by virtue of such additional 
features as pitch and stress of various degrees. 

The provision that a given segment may belong simultaneously to two or 
more phonemes does not violate the well-known principle that phonemes must 
not intersect.*! Intersection of phonemes is the result of assigning a given seg- 
ment X to a certain phoneme /A/, and another segment that is phonetically the 
same as X to a different phoneme /B/—for instance, of assigning the segment [a] 
in sofa to the phoneme /a/, and the phonetically same segment in circus to the 
phoneme /A/.% The treatment here proposed is quite different from this: all 
phonetically same segments are assigned to the same phoneme, or to the same 
group of phonemes. 

53.7. Corollary. Except for determined segments, every phrase consists 
wholly of members of phonemes. 

Or more loosely, every phrase consists wholly of phonemes; cf. §53.3. We 
cannot safely make the same statement about utterances, because we have not 
yet taken account of the pauses that may occur in an utterance (§21.1). 

53.8. Corollary. Every member of every phoneme is in contrast with some 
member of at least one other phoneme, or with zero. 

This implies that the phoneme itself, as a class, is in contrast with at least one 
other class, or with zero, in every environment where some member of it occurs. 

53.9. Corollary. No member of a given phoneme is in contrast with any 
other member of the same phoneme. 

53.10. Corollary. The number of phonemes is smaller than the number of 
phonetically different segments, and therefore still smaller than the number of 
utterances. 

Compare §2.1 and §16.4. The distinctively different segments and spans that 
make up the utterances of an idiolect thus turn out to satisfy the requirements of 
our second postulate. In §§2.3-4 we proposed the terms ‘phonological analysis’ 
and ‘phonological system’ to denote in general any process leading to the dis- 
covery of different auditory fractions and any statement of the results of such a 
process. The particular kind of phonological analysis that leads to the discovery 
of distinctively different segments and spans, we can now say, is to be called 
phonemic analysis; and a statement of the results of such a process in terms of 
phonemes is to be called the phonemic system of the idiolect. 

53.11. Corollary. The phonemic system of any idiolect is determined solely 
by the utterances of that idiolect itself, and can be discovered only through 
phonemic analysis of these utterances or of a sufficient sample thereof. 

This follows ultimately from §4.3. The corollary implies that the phonemic 
system of any dialect is unique, and furnishes no clue to the phonemic system of 
any other—not even to that of a closely related dialect in the same language. 

53.12. Definition. The feature common to all members of a given phoneme is 
the characteristic of the phoneme. 


31 Cf. Bernard Bloch, Phonemic overlapping, American Speech 16.278-84 (1941)—a state- 
ment in some respects now seriously antiquated. 

32 Bloomfield’s treatment of American English vowels is open to precisely this objection. 
See for instance his Language 112, §7.4, where in successive lines the sound [a] isrepresented 
by the symbol /o/ (= a) in concerted and by the symbol /e/ in address. 
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This is what logicians would call the defining attribute of the class. In view 
of our last corollary, it is clear that a combination, component, or group of com- 
ponents that is a characteristic of a phoneme in one dialect is not necessarily a 
characteristic of any phoneme in some other dialect. 

In his book Language, Bloomfield defines a phoneme as ‘a minimum unit of 
distinctive sound-feature’ (79; cf. the definition quoted in §0.2 above). From 
the discussion that follows, it is clear that by ‘sound-feature’ Bloomfield means a 
particular configuration in the sound-waves produced by a speaker’s movements, 
‘recurring in recognizable and relatively constant shape in successive utterances’. 
If we may reinterpret ‘sound-feature’ to mean instead a recurrent movement or 
position in the articulations of a speaker’s vocal organs (one or more aspects or 
components), Bloomfield’s phoneme turns out to be identical with what is here 
called the characteristic of a phoneme. Accordingly, all that Bloomfield says 
(Language 79-84) about the practical importance of phonemes to the speaker, 
applies to the phoneme as defined in this paper no less than to the phoneme as 
defined by Bloomfield himself. 


54.1. Postulate 54. Some members of the same phoneme are phonetically 
different. 

If this were not true, the term ‘phoneme’ would mean merely a class of pho- 
netically same segments or spans. It is of course a commonplace that phonemic 
analysis very often groups together in the same phoneme sounds that are ob- 
jectively different. 

54.2. Definition. A class of phonetically same segments, or of spans con- 
sisting wholly of phonetically same segments in the same order, is an allophone. 

By this definition, an allophone is what we commonly call simply ‘a speech- 
sound’ (in the narrowest meaning of the term) or ‘a set of identical sounds’. In 
practice we apply the term ‘allophone’ to a class of segments or spans only when 
we are thinking about the phonemic status of the class. In other words, an 
allophone is a class of phonetically same sounds regarded collectively as members 
of a particular phoneme. 

54.3. Corollary. All members of a given allophone belong to the same 
phoneme (or group of phonemes). 

54.4. Corollary. Phonetically different segments or spans that belong to 
the same phoneme (or group of phonemes) belong to different allophones. 

It is usual to speak of such allophones as ‘allophones of the same phoneme’. 
When we talk about a particular member of some phoneme, what we commonly 
have in mind is the allophone as a whole, rather than one of the individual seg- 
ments or spans that constitute the allophone. 

54.5. Corollary. The determined combinations or components in different 
allophones of the same phoneme (or group of phonemes) are non-contrastive with 
each other. 

For the term ‘non-contrastive’ see §29.4. 

The definition of a phoneme in §53.2, together with the additional statements 
concerning phonemes and allophones in the following sections, should now be 
compared with our preliminary definition in §0.3. If we replace the term ‘sounds’ 
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in the preliminary definition by the more precise term ‘segments and spans’, we 
find that our statements from §53.2 to §54.5 state explicitly all that is implied in 
the preliminary formulation. 


XII, ORDER 


55.1. Postulate 55. In any phrase, the phonemes occur in a particular order. 

For the term ‘phrase’ see §21.4; for the expression ‘phonemes occur’ see §53.3. 

55.2. Corollary. Any phrase is uniquely identified by a list of the phonemes 
that occur in it and a statement of their order. 

Compare §8.3. This kind of identification is the function of what is called 
phonemic transcription: we choose symbols to represent phonemes, and we write 
them down in the order in which the phonemes occur in the phrase to be tran- 
scribed. Since every phoneme is defined as a class of auditory fractions (seg- 
ments and spans) that contain a particular feature—that is, ultimately, a par- 
ticular grouping of articulations—and since all determined segments, aspects, 
and components can be inferred from the occurrent phonemes and their order 
(§42.2), it is clear that a phonemic transcription implies exactly as much about 
the ‘gross acoustic features’ of any utterance as the most minute impressionistic 
transcription that the observer could devise. All arguments about the relative 
accuracy of impressionistic and phonemic transcriptions are therefore meaning- 
less: each is implied in the other. 


56.1. Postulate 56. The order of phonemes is either successive or simul- 
taneous. 

56.2. Definition. A phoneme that corresponds to a given span S occurs si- 
multaneously with every phoneme corresponding (a) to a segment included in S, 
(b) to a smaller span included in S, (c) to a larger span of which S is a part, and 
(d) to the same span S. 

This definition can be restated in terms of a generalized illustration. Sup- 
pose a particular sequence of five segments ABCDE. Each of the segments 
contains one feature and thus belongs to one phoneme: the segment A contains 
a feature a and belongs to a phoneme /A/, B contains b and belongs to /B/, 
and soon. The whole sequence is a span containing a feature f and belonging to 
a phoneme /F’/; and the sequence BCD (included as part of the larger sequence) 
is also a span, containing two features x and y and belonging to two phonemes 
/X/ and /Y/. We now say that the phoneme /X/, corresponding to the span 
BCD, occurs simultaneously with the phonemes /B/, /C/, and /D/ (correspond- 
ing to the segments B, C, and D respectively), with the phoneme /F/ (corre- 
sponding to the larger span ABCDE), and with the phoneme /Y/ (corresponding 
to the same span BCD that belongs also to /X/). 

56.3. Definition. All other phonemes occur successively. 

In our generalized illustration, the phonemes /A/, /B/, /C/, /D/, and /E/ 
(corresponding to the individual segments) occur successively in the order listed ; 
the phoneme /X/ (corresponding to the span BCD) occurs after /A/ and be- 
fore /E/. 

56.4. Definition. The serial order of a given phoneme /X/, reckoned as the 
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number of phonemes intervening between the preceding pause and /X/, or 
between /X/ and the following pause, or both, is the position of /X/ in the phrase. 

Compare §21.6. 

56.5. Corollary. ‘The position of a given phoneme, relative to preceding and 
following phonemes in the same phrase, is the same as the position of the segment 
or span to which the phoneme corresponds, relative to preceding and following 
distinctive segments. 

56.6. Corollary. ‘Two or more phonemes that occur simultaneously have the 
same position. 


57.1. Postulate 57. {There are the following segments: a segment X con- 
taining the two features e and f, a segment A containing e but not f, and a seg- 
ment B containing neither e nor f but sharing a distinctive aspect or component 
with X, such that the segment X is congruent with a dyad AB or BA, but not 
with both AB and BA. 

The purpose of this statement is to clarify the procedure commonly followed 
in determining the order of two phonemes that correspond to a single segment. 

57.2. Definition. The two phonemes /E/ and /F/ to which the segment X 
belongs (by virtue of its two features e and f respectively) occur successively: in 
the order /EF’/ if X is congruent with a dyad AB, but in the order /FE/ if X is 
congruent with a dyad BA. 

The retroflex vowel [a] of American English (§49.2) contains two features: 
raising of the surface of the tongue (= e in our postulate) and raising of the 
tongue tip (= f). The segment [a] in sofa (= A) contains the first of these 
features alone. The segment [lI] in dull (= B) contains neither of them, but 
shares with [s] the distinctive component of tongue-tip articulation. We ask, 
now, whether the segment [s] is congruent with [al] (= AB) or with [la] (= BA), 
or with both or neither. 

It can be shown that [a] is congruent (in the rather liberal sense defined in 
§44.2) with [el] but not with [le], although both dyads occur frequently. Note, 
for example, the common environments of [a] and [al] in the following phrases: 
eager and regal, awkward and equaled, periphery and polygamy, arouse and aloud, 
hammers and camels. The dyad [le] can hardly be found in any of these en- 
vironments. 

Accordingly, the two phonemes /a/ and /r/ to which the segment [a] belongs 
(by virtue of its two features) occur in the order /er/. 

Another example is the Japanese segment [8] (§49.2). By virtue of one feature 
(raising of the tongue tip or blade, and voicelessness) it belongs to the phoneme 
/s/; by virtue of the other (raising of the surface of the tongue) it belongs to the 
phoneme /y/. The order /sy/ rather than /ys/ is established by the following 
argument. The segment [j] contains the second feature by itself (and thus 
belongs to the phoneme /y/ also). The segment [k’] contains neither of the two 
features in [8], but shares with [8] the distinctive aspect of voicelessness. There 
is a dyad [k’j] that is congruent with [8]; but no dyad [jk’] occurs anywhere. 

Similar postulates can be formulated to cover the order of phonemes when one 
segment contains three or more features. 
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CONCLUSION 


58.1. The foregoing set of postulates is obviously not complete: here and 
there (as in §44.2, §46.2, §57.2) we have called attention to the need for further 
assumptions to cover special procedures. It is safe to say that the peculiar facts 
of each new dialect will call for new postulates, supplementing though not re- 
placing those that we have listed (cf. §36.1, §48.2). Such minor gaps are no 
blemish in our system; for they could hardly have been filled in advance without 
knowing all the special situations existing in all the dialects of the world. 

58.2. In addition to such gaps, however, there are several more serious omis- 
sions. We have nowhere defined the term syllable, which is often useful as the 
name of a structural unit determined by phonemic analysis; and we have in- 
cluded no postulates on which a definition might be based. That such postulates 
are statable (even if not here stated) is implied by the fact that in the description 
of some languages—not all—there emerges a unit of one or more phonemes whose 
role in the formation of larger units (phrases and utterances) is analogous to the 
role of individual phonemes in the formation of this unit itself. If this is a 
fact in some languages, there must be a way of stating the fact—and such a 
statement would be a postulate on the same footing as the others in our set. 

58.3. Again, there is nothing in our assumptions to cover the use of the term 
juncture. Indeed, we may go so far as to say that the so-called juncture 
phonemes of English and German, as they have hitherto been described,™* are 
not phonemes at all in the sense of our definition (§53.2): they are not, or at 
least not obviously, classes of segments or spans containing a given feature, but 
rather fictions created ad hoc to account for the difference between certain sets 
of phonetically different segments. The concept of juncture can probably be 
salvaged without violating any of our assumptions—perhaps by reinterpreting 
what is called ‘open juncture’ as an allophone of a pause phoneme (a ‘zero allo- 
phone’)* or even as merely the border between two spans belonging to a phoneme 
of ‘close juncture’. Or it may be that the definitions of pause and of allophone 
given above (§§21.2-3, §54.2) can be developed, by the aid of additional pos- 
tulates, into a sufficient basis to support our present view of juncture phonemes. 

58.4. No assumptions are included in our set that would warrant the use of 
such terms as fortis and lents—terms referring to the character of a phonation as 


33 On the syllable as a phonemic—not a phonetic—term, see Henry M. Hoenigswald, 
JAOS 64.155 and fn. 5 (1944). 

34 On juncture in English see Trager and Bloch, Lana. 17.225-6, §4 and fn. 5; Bloch and 
Trager, op.cit. 35-6 and 47, §2.14 and §3.7. On juncture in German see William G. Moulton, 
Juncture in modern standard German, LANG. 23.212-26 (1947). Cf. also Rulon S. Wells, 
Immediate constituents, Lana. 23.107, §64 (1947): ‘The validity of juncture phonemes is 
open to grave doubts on phonetic grounds.’ 

In his work on American intonation, Pike does not operate with juncture phonemes as 
such, but treats some of the same phenomena that Trager and Bloch regarded as juncture. 
See the discussion of this book by Wells, Lana. 23.257-9 and 262-3, §8, §11, and §15 (1947), 
and the references there given. 

36 This is Moulton’s solution, LANG. 23.220, §3.14; cf. Wells, Lana. 23.108 fn. 45. The 
terms ‘pause phoneme’ and ‘zero allophone’ of course call for separate postulates, as yet 
unformulated: 
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a whole, not to any particular aspect or component. In terms of our assump- 
tions, the English phoneme /p/ is characterized by a certain statable feature, 
and the phoneme /b/ by another; the features, in turn, can be defined wholly in 
terms of distinctive aspects or components. If we agree that the difference 
between /p/ and /b/ is one of voicing, we define the feature of /p/ as consisting 
of the aspects of lip closure and open glottis, and the feature of /b/ as consisting 
of the aspects of lip closure, raised position of the velum, and vibrating vocal 
cords. (None of these aspects occurs in any segment as the only distinctive 
aspect.) Butif we decide, in view of ‘voiced ?’ and the unvoicing of final [b, d, g], 
that the crucial difference between /p/ and /b/ is one of muscular tension—that 
/p/ is a ‘fortis’ labial stop and /b/ is a ‘lenis’ labial stop—how are the features of 
these two phonemes to be defined? Degrees or states of muscular tension are 
not either movements or positions of the vocal organs—at least not in the sense 
in which we have used these terms in our definitions above—and therefore can- 
not serve to define aspects. No doubt this difficulty can be resolved; but the 
necessary axioms are still to be formulated. 

58.5. The last and possibly the most important omission concerns the large 
question of patterning (cf. §44.2). Few languages are so simple that their 
phonemic system can be economically described without invoking at least some 
of the criteria that are currently grouped under this head—for the most part, 
criteria based on the parallel distribution of phonetically parallel segments 
and dyads. 

Suppose, for example, a language in which the following situation exists. The 
voiceless unaspirated stops [p, t, k] and the voiced unaspirated stops [b, d, g] 
occur initially, medially, and finally; so does the segment [h]; and so do the dyads 
[ph, th, kh] and [dh, gh]. The dyad [bh], however, occurs only medially and 
finally, not initially. The only voiced spirant in the language is bilabial [v], 
and this occurs only initially—i.e. in complementary distribution with the dyad 
[bh]. If there is nothing in the rest of the phonetic data to forbid the interpreta- 
tion, most phonemicists would agree in classifying the segment [b] in a phoneme 
/b/ and the segment [h] in a phoneme /h/, and in regarding the dyad [bh] as a 
succession of two phonemes /b/ and /h/. Furthermore, most phonemicists 
would interpret the segment [v] as representing the same succession; they would 
state this, perhaps, by saying that the phonemic succession /bh/ corresponds to 
the dyad [bh] medially and finally, but to the single segment [v] initially. On 
the basis of patterning—the parallel distribution of [bh] and [v] together on the 
one hand and of [dh] or [gh] on the other—this would be a perfectly normal 
analysis. And yet, in terms of only those postulates that we have listed, we 
should be obliged to reject it. For suppose further that the phonemes /b/ and 
/h/ in this language are characterized by the following features: /b/ by lip 
closure and voicing, /h/ by a slight separation of the vocal cords resulting in 
voicelessness or weak voice (murmur). Are both of these features present in 
[v]? If they are, the segment will belong to the phonemes /b/ and /h/ simul- 
taneously, and their order will be determined by that of the phonemes corre- 
sponding to [dh] or [gh] (see Postulates 49 and 57). But [v] cannot be fully 
voiced like [b] and at the same time voiceless or murmured like [h]: clearly it is 
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impossible to find the features of both /b/ and /h/ in the segment [v]; and since 
our postulates make no other provision for analyzing a single segment as belong- 
ing to two phonemes, the normal solution must be given up.* 

Once more there is no doubt that our usual procedures and our appeals to pat- 
tern congruity can be clarified by a statement of suitable axioms. Any procedure 
for which no tenable assumption can be found is for that very reason open to the 
gravest suspicion; for to the extent that our procedures depend on the facts of 
a language, those facts can be put into words. It will not always be easy: the 
assumptions underlying our use of pattern congruity are likely to be more diffi- 
cult than any others to state simply and clearly. But the stylistic difficulty is 
only superficial. What is more important—what is indeed essential, if we are 
to put phonemics on a solid theoretical basis—is to know what we are assuming, 
and to make sure that we assume nothing that is contrary to fact. 


59.1. Given our premise that the theoretical groundwork of phonemics can 
be established without any mention of mind and meaning (§0.3), is the approach 
that we have used the only one conceivable? Specifically, is it necessary (in 
theory) to define the characteristics of phonemes in terms of articulation? By 
no means. Two other approaches are possible, both (in theory) equally valid 
and usable. 

The raw material of phonemic analysis is a set of utterances—instances of the 
use of conventional auditory signs by the members of a speech-community 
($§1.1-6). By Postulates 5-8 we arrive at the conclusion that every utterance 
can be uniquely identified in terms of articulations (§8.3)—in other words, that 
there is a one-to-one correspondence between the auditory fractions of an utter- 
ance and the articulations of the speaker. From the moment that we arrive 
at this conclusion, we are free to speak wholly in terms of the vocal organs and 
their activity, knowing that whatever is alike or different in articulation is also 
alike or different in sound. But the postulates leading to this conclusion are not 
necessary: they are included precisely to make it possible for us to speak in 
terms of articulation. If they were modified or omitted, we should have to 
speak in other terms; but we could still say—in some terms—what we assume 
about the constitution of an utterance. 

59.2. Suppose first that Postulate 5 were omitted, together with the three 
postulates that directly follow it (6-8). We should be thrown back, in this case, 
upon the utterances themselves; and we should have to speak about them, in all 
that followed, in auditory terms. This would be exceedingly difficult to do: 
phoneticians have developed no terminology for dealing with the auditory 
impressions that sounds make on the hearer’s ear and brain. But itis at least 
conceivable that a terminology might be evolved, and that we might use it to 
isolate the parts of an auditory whole, defining segments, aspects, and so on 
entirely from the hearer’s point of view. The definition of the phoneme at which 
we should arrive in such a case would be completely equivalent to the one that 
we have actually given; it might even be framed in the same words. 


36 The imaginary situation here described is modeled on a situation said to exist 
in Bengali. 
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59.3. Or suppose instead that Postulate 5 were modified to read as follows: 
Every utterance is an auditory event produced entirely by sound waves resulting 
from the activity of certain organs in a speaker’s body. (The organs could be 
enumerated asin §5.1, or left unnamed.) We should then proceed to show that a 
one-to-one correspondence exists between the auditory fractions of an utterance 
and the successive fractions of the sound-waves that produce it; and we should go 
on to base all the rest of our terminology on particular configurations of sound- 
waves or on particular distributions of acoustic energy. 

It is true that the manipulation of acoustic terminology is beyond the ability 
of all but a very few linguists; but it is also true that the development of the sound 
spectrograph (fn. 6) promises to bring it within the grasp of many more. Again 
it is at least conceivable that our postulates might be phrased entirely in acoustic 
terms, and that acoustic records—oscillograms and spectrograms—might sub- 
stitute, in practical work, for the phonetic transcriptions that we now use. And 
again the definition of the phoneme at which we should arrive by such a path 
would be the same. 

Our reasons for adopting the physiological approach are practical. Linguists 
are already familiar with the vocal organs and their behavior; the correspondence 
between articulations and auditory fractions is easily observed and easily tested 
in controlled experiments; and a full terminology based on the speaker’s move- 
mentsisready toourhand. Butit should be clearly understood that our reasons 
for adopting this approach in preference to the other two are ONLY practical: 
they have no theoretical significance. 


60.1. We conclude by describing a sample utterance in terms of our postulates: 
the sentence I’d rather not, spoken with loudest stress and sharply falling pitch 
on thelast word. The distinctive segments in this utterance, together with their 
distinctive aspects, are the following: (1) a vowel [a] with low-central tongue 
position, medial stress,*” and lower-mid pitch; (2) a consonant [j] with a relatively 
higher and more forward tongue position,® and lower-mid pitch; (3) a consonant 
[d] with apico-alveolar closure, raised velum, vibrating vocal cords, and lower-mid 
pitch; (4) a consonant [1] with ‘retroflexion’ of the tongue tip, reduced-loud stress, 
and lower-mid pitch; (5) a vowel [z] with low-front tongue position, reduced-loud 
stress, and lower-mid pitch; (6) a consonant [6] with slit-shaped aperture between 
tongue blade and upper teeth, vibrating vocal cords, and lower-mid pitch; (7) a 
vowel [a] with mid-central tongue position, ‘retroflexion’ of the tongue tip, and 
lower-mid pitch; (8) a consonant [n] with apico-alveolar closure, lowered position 
of the velum, loud stress, and higher-mid pitch; (9) a vowel [a] with low-central 
tongue position, loud stress, and higher-mid pitch; (10) a vowel [a] with low- 
central tongue position, loud stress, and low pitch; (11) a consonant [t] with 
apico-alveolar closure and separation of the vocal cords. 


37 The terms referring to stress (loud, reduced-loud, medial, weak) are taken from Bloch 
and Trager, op.cit. 47-8, §3.7. 

%8 The definition of an aspect in relative terms (‘higher and more forward’) involves an 
assumption that we have not stated—one of the special assumptions needed to cover the 
facts of a particular language (cf. §58.1). 
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A transcription of the utterance in terms of the individual distinctive segments 
that compose it—no longer a phonetic transcription but not yet phonemic— 
might look like this: [5'a-sj-sd-3'1-3!'22-35-39-2'n-2! a-¢!'a-t]. 

60.2. There are five sequences in this utterance, some of them overlapping, 
in which all the segments contain a feature in common. Such segments are 
spans, and in each span we say that the common feature occurs only once (§§52.3- 
4). 

Two spans have a feature of stress. Segments 4 and 5 are a span [12] with 
reduced-loud stress. Segments 8-10 are a span [naa] with loud stress. (Since 
we are free to regard the weak stress that is common to segments 2 and 3 and 
again to segments 6 and 7 as merely the absence of any distinctive aspect of 
stress, we do not set up the sequences [jd] and [Se] as spans.) 

Two spans have a feature of pitch. Segments 1-7 are a span [ajdizde] with 
lower-mid pitch. Segments 8 and 9 are a span [na] with higher-mid pitch. 

One span has a feature of tongue position. Segments 9 and 10 are a span 
[aa] with low-central tongue position. 

Notice that two segments contain two features apiece (aside from any features 
they may share with other members of a span). Segment 1 contains the feature 
of low-central tongue position and the feature of medial stress. Segment 7 
contains the feature of mid-central tongue-position and the feature of ‘retro- 
flexion’; we have already shown (§57.2) that the two phonemes to which this 
segment belongs occur in the order /ar/. 

60.3. The segments and spans of the utterance I’d rather not, as we have de- 
scribed it, belong to seventeen phonemes.“ 

We name first the phonemes that correspond to single segments: corresponding 
to segment 1, the phoneme /a/ and the stress phoneme /‘/; to segment 2, /y/; 
to segment 3, /d/; to segment 4, /r/; to segment 5, /z/; to segment 6, /5/; to 
segment 7, /a/ and /r/; to segment 8, /n/; to segment 10, the pitch phoneme /4/; to 
segment 11, /t/. There is no phoneme corresponding to segment 9 by itself: 
this segment belongs to three different phonemes (see below), but only as a 
member of three different spans (cf. §53.5). 

The following phonemes correspond to spans of two or more segments: corres- 
ponding to segments 4-5, the stress phoneme /'/; to segments 8-10, the stress 
phoneme /"/; to segments 1-7, the pitch phoneme /3/; to segments 8-9, the 
pitch phoneme /2/; to segments 9-10, the phoneme /a/. 

To express these facts in a concise phonemic notation, we first adopt a set of 
orthographic conventions.*2 We agree, for example, to call phonemes of stress 


39 Distinctive aspects of pitch are denoted by inferior numerals before the letter: [2] 
for higher-mid, [3] for lower-mid, [,] for low. Distinctive aspects of stress are denoted by 
superior ticks before the letter: ['] for loud, ['] for reduced-loud, |") for medial; weak stress, 
regarded here as determined, is not marked. Other distinctive aspects are implied by 
the usual phonetic values of the letters themselves. Segments are separated by hyphens 
for greater ease in reading; but these have no phonetic or phonemic significance. 

40 Tn this section we simplify our transcription by omitting marks of stress and pitch. 

41 There are only fifteen different phonemes in the utterance, but two of them occur 
twice. 

42 Cf. Wells, Lana. 23.107 §63, 110 in. 52, 116 §84, 117 §88. 
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and pitch ‘diacritic phonemes’ and all others ‘letter phonemes’;* and we agree 
to write letter phonemes with letters of the alphabet, diacritic phonemes with 
various other symbols, inferior and superior. Any span belonging to a letter 
phoneme will be written with only one letter, though spans belonging to 
diacritic phonemes will be written with two letters or more. Any symbol for a 
diacritic phoneme will be placed immediately before the letter denoting a segment 
that belongs to it, or the first segment of a span that belongs to it. If a given 
span X belonging to a letter phoneme contains segments that belong to two or 
more diacritic phonemes, the symbols for the latter will all be placed together 
before the letter denoting the span X. (If the first of such diacritic phonemes 
corresponds to a span that overlaps the beginning of the span X, its symbol will 
appear twice: once at the head of its own span, and again, together with one or 
more other diacritic symbols, at the head of the span X.) The four pitch 
phonemes will be represented by inferior numerals, from 1 (high) to 4 (low). 
The three stress phonemes will be represented by superior ticks: /'/ for loud, 
/'/ for reduced-loud, /‘/ for medial. If a pitch symbol and a stress symbol both 
precede the same letter, the pitch symbol is written first. 

With these conventions in mind, we now write a phonemic transcription of the 
utterance I’d rather not as follows: /s'ayd'redar7'nyat/. 

60.4. To ask whether this is a ‘correct’ or a ‘true’ transcription of the given 
utterance is meaningless. The transcription either is, or is not, an accurate 
record of the phonemes that we believe to occur in this utterance, and of their 
order. And the analysis on which the transcription is based either is, or is not, 
in accord with our set of postulates. 

Any objections to such a transcription (aside from esthetic or practical objec- 
tions to the orthographic conventions that we adopted) must therefore be stated 
and answered wholly in terms of these postulates. Whoever prefers a different 
transcription (not merely one resulting from a different set of conventions) must 
show either that our analysis violates one or more of the postulates that we have 
stated, or else that these postulates are untenable. If he takes the latter position, 
we may reasonably ask him to state his own assumptions in equal detail, and 
put off all argument until he has done so. 


43 These terms have no meaning beyond what we have just assigned to them. We pur- 
posely avoid the terms ‘suprasegmental and ‘segmental’, because their traditional meaning 
is irrelevant here. In the traditional sense, any feature that extends over more than one 
segment is suprasegmental as compared with any feature that occurs in one segment only. 
Thus, in our present example, pitch is suprasegmental as compared with vowel color in 
segment 1, but vowel color is suprasegmental as compared with pitch in segment 10. Such 
a reversal of status shows that the distinction between suprasegmental and segmental has 
no useful meaning within the framework of our postulates. 





WORD ENDS AND HAPLOLOGY 


GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING 


Oxn1o STaTE UNIVERSITY 


Haplology—the term was coined by Maurice Bloomfield—within a word is a 
familiar phenomenon. ‘Very many examples,’ says Sturtevant (An Introduc- 
tion to Linguistic Science §130.5), ‘might be cited, but a few will suffice.’ 

In theory we should expect the occurrence of haplology whether a word end 
stands between the interfering phonemes or not; but the examples with inter- 
vening word end are far less frequent. The difference is all a matter of what 
gets into the records and what does not. 

Haplology within a word produces a new form for the language, which is 
transmitted exactly like other forms. It may drive the earlier and longer form 
out of use: for instance the type nitrix < *nitritrix (ef. the long list in Kent, 
The Sounds of Latin 195). Or the two forms may continue in competition: for 
instance the type dizti : dizxisti (cf. the list in Kent 392 n. 10). Often-repeated 
phrases behave similarly; but examples like amdtust : amdtus est are probably 
not so frequent. 

Examples that go farther than this can be heard in modern times by an in- 
terested and alert observer; Sturtevant records the atly < the atlas of Italy, the 
baterloo < the battle of Waterloo, Rhines < Rhine wines. Obviously there can 
be little expectation that an author will embody such forms in a record of his 
work.! Nevertheless there are examples, tho very few of them. 

The first to be observed? is in Hesiod, Aspis 254: 


év 6€ mp&rov peuatrorev 
Keipevov 7 wimrovTa veovTaTov, audi per aiT@ 
Badd’ dvuxas peyadous. 


The subject is the Kjpes and in the whole passage 248-63 there is repeatedly 
speech of them and always in the plural. Earlier scholars tried to get rid of 
BadX(e), to interpret it as a plural, or to find in it the (sole) indication of the 
contamination of two versions. Schwyzer, IF 14.24~-7 (1903), found the solu- 
tion: Baddovxas is haplology of Baddov dwxas. He evidently knew, at the time, 
of no similar example. 

Next came Z 395-6: 


"Avépouaxn, Ouyarnp peyadntopos ’Heriwves 
“Heriav, ds évacev br TXaxw bAnEéoon. 


It was correctly interpreted by Wackernagel, IF 31.257-8 (1912), as containing 
an example not of inverse attraction (so Leaf among others), but of haplology: 


1 Some instances of haplography might be looked upon as haplology of the scribes. That 
would be, however, a different matter. 

* Schwyzer later named as predecessors Gaston Paris and A. V. W. Jackson. I hesitate 
(cf. below) to express an opinion about Old French and Avestan. At all events neither ap- 
preciated fully the bearing of his observation. 
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Herwvos < ’Heriwvos és. He too cites no similar passage, but refers to a note by 
Schwyzer in IF 28.300 (1911) for a number of (‘z. T. sehr fraglichen’) examples. 
These will be mentioned below. 

Now Hesiod, Theog. 497: 


a ’ 
mparov 5 é&nueooe AiPov, riparov kaTarivwr 


This is evidently corrupt. Among the emendations proposed, that of Emperius, 
wipad’ Sy xaramvev, is on the right track. Wackernagel, Sprachliche Unter- 
suchungen zu Homer 50, hesitated between two ways of improving it: riuar’ by, 
assuming that the text was originally psilotic; or riyarov as haplology of rbyarov 
év. The latter seems to me preferable. Wackernagel here refers only to Schwy- 
zer’s treatment of Aspis 254. 

Wackernagel also recognized (SUH 183 n. 2) an instance of haplology 
(npnpevro < pHpevro 7d in Apollonius Rhodius 4.947: 


aid’ dre wev Kpnuvots évadiyKiat HEpt KDpor, 
GdAore bé Bpbxiar veatw bro wvOyEerr wovTouv 
npnpev, TO 6€ modXov breipexev Gyprov oldua 


There can be no doubt of the correctness of this interpretation. The scholiast 
and LG read jpnpevro dé, so that npnpev 7d 5¢ must be regarded as merely an 
emendation of a couple of Vatican mss. It gets good syntax into the last clause, 
but leaves before it a vox nihili, while jpypev7o is a form guaranteed by the 
closely parallel passage 2.320: 


ob yap Te pifpow Epnpewrar veaTrgow, 
Compare also 3.1397: 
BprOdpevor mAASapoLoL Kapnaciy HpnpewrTo. 


In India, Mahabharata 2.18.3b gives an excellent example: raksité cdvayor- 
junah. The context points unmistakably to the naming of Arjuna in this pada. 
Notice that in 3a there is a reference to Krsna (the speaker) and Bhima; while 
in 3cd ‘we’ are compared to three fires. There are trivial variants janah, jayah 
which show merely that some scribes (like those of Apollonius Rhodius) could 
not understand what they had before them. In his addenda, the editor, Franklin 
Edgerton, correctly interprets the passage as ‘a kind of syllable haplology’ for 
cavayor Arjunah. The phrasing and the slight hesitancy (‘if correct, this is a 
very interesting form linguistically’) at the end would seem to indicate that he 
knew of no such happening elsewhere. In turn this is a strong indication that a 
comparable example had been very rarely, at most, observed in Indic literature. 

The Indic example is supported by the Greek ones, and they receive support 
from it in turn. To them I would add Q 368: 


or’ aités véos éoot, yepwv 5€ Tor odTOS OmndeL. 
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The meaning is evidently, ‘you are not young yourself, and an old man is he who 
is your squire’. Then ov7os is for odros ds. It is true that, in the Iliad, substan- 
tival od7os is rarely found as antecedent of the relative, but we may compare: 


IT’ 177 rodro 5€ Tou épew 5 py’ aveipear Hd wEeTAArGs 
E 761 adpova rodrov avevres, ds ob Twa olde Béuiora. 


They seem suficient.* 
From the collection of examples in Schwyzer’s note (cited above) I can add 


little of value. The passage in AV 13.2.9b 


apdaurktamo abhi jyotir acgrdait 


is correctly interpreted by Wackernagel, KZ 40.544-7, as haplology of apdurkta 
tamah. From vrj + apa a middle form is to be expected; and the active form 
would have been avark, not avrk. 

Possibly Jackson, Avesta Gr. 1.60, is right in explaining war*na hacimno 
(Yt 10.121) as haplology of war*nanha; but I have not the knowledge needed for 
the forming of an independent opinion. The same is true for Gaston Paris’s 
interpretation, Mel. Ling. 1.130, of jo li doins < jo le li doins (cf. Lana. 1.19-20). 
Both are approved by Brugmann, ASGW 1909.5.148. 

Niedermann’s interpretation of Lucilius 123 is known to me only from 
Skutsch’s report in Glotta 2.370 (1910). The case against it seems to me even 
stronger than it does to Skutsch. The choice is not between emending and 
retaining the (approximate) reading of the mss. of Paulus: 


Inde Diciarchitum populos Delumque minorem 


but between two emendations. For the suggestion is—when stated explicitly— 
that we read In Diciarchitum and explain this as haplology.* The alternative 
is to read Inde Dicarchitum. Skutsch declares that this is strongly supported 
by the usage of the Roman poets. Moreover it is to be noted that the reason 
for quoting the line is that it contains a derivation of Acxapxia: ... Puteolanum, 
quod muntcipium Graecum antea Arxapxia vocitatum est, unde Luctlius ete. 
Haplography rather than haplology is to be seen in the prose examples from 
the Aitareya Brahmana presented by Zubaty, IF 23.161-2 (1908). The ex- 
amples from Greek inscriptions and papyri adduced by Brugmann (ASGW 
1909.5.148-9 amovrww < am’ ’Orovriwy, SGDI 1478.13 xarade < xara rade, 
petwy < pera tv) may be viewed in the same light, or classed with amdtust 
as traditional phrases. His remaining example, ovxpwayev < ovx éxpivapev (P. 
Tebt. 124.5) is similar. It is placed by Mayser, Gram. d. gr. Papyri aus d. 
Ptolemaerzeit 1.247, in a note of which the beginning is worth quoting: ‘In 


8 Substantival odros rarely has any modifier except in radraye ravra, raira éxacra, and the 
like. The other examples are E 831, 6 299, A 674, = 262,297. Thus two out of seven modi- 


fiers are relative clauses. 
4To put it otherwise: we have not a parallel to Baddovvxas, but would have had one to 


Baddov Svuxas if that had been found in Hesiod. 
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einer Menge verkiirzter Schreibungen scheinen graphische Versehen bzw. 
absichtliche Abkiirzungen vorzuliegen, wobei sicherlich teilweise dissimilatorische 
Griinde mitgespielt haben.’ Such happenings are clearly not on the same foot- 
ing as Hesiod’s Baddowxas and its likes that I have cited. 

The relevant examples seem then to be confined to the Atharva Veda, which 
is older than writing, and to the epos, a genre that started in oral composition. 
That is probably not an accident. The early bards composed their verses as 
they said them—occasionally with haplology. The verses were remembered as 
wholes and passed on to become models for imitation. The examples that we 
have are perhaps all instances of such imitation. The one from Apollonius 
certainly is. Wackernagel’s comment on it ends: ‘was bei einem so peinlich 
sorgfaltigen, man darf wohl sagen pedantischen Dichter héchlich tiberrascht.’ 
I do not find it surprising but regard it as a rather pedantic exhibition of his 
knowledge that things of that sort were to be found occasionally in the older 
epics. He thus confirms the recognition of haplology in the passages where it 
seems to occur. 





ANALOGICAL CONSONANT LENGTHENING IN NUMERALS 
RautpH L, WARD 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


[Greek &véa and Latin quattuor have proved difficult to explain. After an ex- 
amination of the explanations offered hitherto, the theory is advanced that the 
-vv- and -it- of these words are instances of lengthening caused by the analogy of 
other numbers used in series with them.]} 


Among the features of Greek évvéa ‘9’ and Latin quattuor ‘4’ that have long 
puzzled students of Classical linguistics, not least are their double consonants, 
or rather their long consonants, of which full account must be taken in any satis- 
factory explanation. Widely varying attempts have been made to explain the 
history of these numbers. The theories proposed have been particularly numer- 
ous and ingenious in the case of évyvéa, yet Boisacq (Dict. Etym. 254) still felt it 
necessary to comment soberly, apropos of this word, ‘diversement expliqué, 
sans qu’une solution définitive intervienne.’ 

While I hesitate to add another attempt to those already proposed, I think it 
is worth while to explore a different approach. After analyzing briefly the posi- 
tions hitherto taken by scholars with regard to these numerals, I should like to 
suggest the possibility of considering the long consonants as the result of the 
operation of a certain type of analogy exerted by other numerals in series with 
évvéa or quatiuor. 


1, évvéal 


Besides évvéa itself, which is not only Attic-Ionic but general Greek, the chief 
related Greek forms to be kept in mind are: Boeot. éva-xy-dexarn ‘19th’; Att. 
évaxdowt, Ion. eivaxdcvor ‘900’; Hom. (Aeol.) évv-jpap ‘for 9 days’; Hom. (Ion.) 
eiva-eres ‘for 9 years’; Att.-Aeol. évaros, Ion. eivaros ‘9th’; Att.-Ion. éveyqxovra, 
Hom. (Aeol.) évvjxovra, Phoc. évqxovra ‘90’. Outside of Greek one would need 
to consider at least these cognates: Skt. ndva, Arm. inn [inan], Lat. novem ‘9’, 
Lat. nonus ‘9th’, Goth. niun ‘9’, Goth. niunda, Lith. devititas ‘9th’. 

The striking fact to observe is that in the languages outside of Armenian the 
number nine begins with n-, whereas in Greek and Armenian it begins with a 
prothetic vowel. The Proto-Armenian form was *envan.2 Thus two differ- 
ent forms are posited for Indo-European, néwy and énwy, each one an ablaut 
variant of a trisyllabic base enewen. With the exception of évvéa, all the attested 
Greek forms but évevjxovra* can be explained as from an earlier form *évga, which 
not only served as a stem for the purposes of derivation and compounding, but 
must also have existed as a free form over part of Greece, as proved by Boeot. 


1 For full forms and literature see WP 1.128; Boisacq, Dict. Etym. 254-5; and Schwyzer, 
Griech. Gram. 2.590-1. 

2 Hiibschmann, Armen. Gram. 1.450. 

3 I follow Schwyzer (Griech. Gram. 2.591) in regarding Att.-Ion. &evqxovra as a second- 
ary development from earlier &jxovra (= the Phocian form). 
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éva-xn-dexarn ‘19th’. With this formulation scholars generally are in agreement.‘ 
It is only when they come to analyze évvéa that they divide. 

Because of Skt. ndva, Latin novem, Goth. niun, etc., most Classical linguists 
assume that Greek also had *vé¢a in the prehistoric period. This assumption 
underlies both of the currently favored accounts of the origin of évvéa: (1) that 
it is a contamination of *évea and *véca; or (2) that it is és + *véra. 

The first of these formulations, mixture of *éy¢a and *véfa, is the older theory, 
having been propounded, in a phonetically unrealistic way (as contamination 
of *éyva with *véa), by Osthoff,> who had in turn drawn it from a still cruder 
statement (‘évvéa fiir *é-vfea, *é-vefa’) by Fick.* In its present form this first 
theory enjoys perhaps greater favor than the second (which will be analyzed 
presently). It is, for example, the explanation adopted by Buck (Comp. 
Gram. 230). 

There have been two attempts to describe explicitly how the contamination 
of *évea and *vé¢a took place. One of these, by W. Schulze,’ is not only quite 
complicated but is bad from the standpoint of the phonology of Proto-Indo- 
European: (1) *vésa > *évéga by analogy with *éy¢a; then (2) *évtfa > evve(e)a 
by influence of the ordinal *éyvés, which developed from *évfvés, IE *enwnds 
(dissyllabic!). The other attempt, by A. Meillet,? is much simpler: *vé¢a > 
*évveca by influence of the ordinal Proto-Greek *évyvfaros; but Meillet’s case either 
stands or falls by his claim that this reconstruction of the Proto-Greek ordinal 
fits all dialect forms found for the ordinal. Personally, I do not believe that 
there was ever a long -vy- in the history of Att.évavos. And, in general, I do not 
find the theory of contamination of *éy¢a and *véca really convincing. 

The second formulation based on the existence of *vé¢a in Proto-Greek is that 
of J. Wackernagel, who derives évvéa from an earlier és *»é€fa ‘a good nine’, ‘nine 
in all’ (és being the original preconsonantal variant of the preposition whose 
prevocalic form eis was generalized in Attic). Inamasterly article (KZ 28.132-5) 
Wackernagel cites a large number of examples of és plus numeral and proves 
beyond question that és meant not ‘about’ but ‘in all’ (e.g. és weve vais ‘five ships 
in all’, Thue. 7.33.1). It is Wackernagel’s explanation which has been adopted 
in the most recent historical Greek grammar, Schwyzer’s Griechische Grammatik 
(2.591), though it has been rejected by some (e.g. G. Meyer, Griech. Gram. 503, 
who described it as ‘einen wenig glaublichen Versuch zur Erklarung von évvéa’). 
As far as historical phonology goes, Wackernagel’s proposal is almost unassail- 
able: secondary -cv- does yield -vy- (as in IeNoréyvqoos or évvvpr). Meillet is 
justified, though, in pointing out that the accent militates against it: ‘on devrait 
avoir *éyvepa comme oburevte, Siarevte.”® 


4 Only F. de Saussure (Mélanges Graux 743 [Paris, 1887]) and H. Ehrlich (Zur indo- 
germanischen Sprachgeschichte 36-40 [Konigsberg, 1910]) differ radically from other Indo- 
Europeanists in that they start from a quadrisyllabic base *enenewen. 

’Morphologische Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der indogermanischen Sprachen 
1.123 (Leipzig, 1878). 

6 Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen? 1.128 (1874-76). 

7 Quaestiones Epicae 105-6 (Giitersloh, 1892). 

8 Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris 8.303. 

° Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris 8.303. I do not find the form d:arevze 
attested anywhere. 
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More fundamental, it seems to me, are two other objections. First, it is 
hardly credible that one numeral and one numeral only should have come to be 
used exclusively with és. In anticipation of this criticism, however, Wackernagel 
could even have strengthened his case had he made the point that *véc-a was the 
only one of the common numbers to which és would have assimilated phonetically, 
so as no longer to resemble the preposition in its normal form. 

My second objection, however, applies not only to Wackernagel’s formulation 
but also to the other one which explains évvéa as from the crossing of *évfa and 
*yeca, and that is: that after all it is IE énwy and not néwy which survives in all 
the attested forms in Greek. I believe that we should not take lightly the fact 
that in this instance, as in so very many others, Greek and Armenian stand to- 
gether in showing prothetic vowels where other Indo-European languages usually 
show none. (Incidentally, we would have invaluable confirmation here if we 
had the Hittite form of the numeral nine, but unfortunately it has not turned 
up yet.!°) Following the principle of economy, it seems to me that we should 
take the view that if the Armenian and all the other related Greek forms point 
to IE énwn, then probably an Indo-European form with prothetic vowel is behind 
évvéea too. I would therefore regard évvéa with -vv- as secondary to a Proto-Greek 
*tyéca with one -y-, and this I would derive from an IE onéwy." = Strictly, onéwn 
should yield *avéga; I would attribute the initial é- of évvéa either to assimilation 
to the following -e- or to the influence of the contemporary variant *éyfa, or 
to both. 

Now it is interesting and important to ascertain, if possible, with what other 
numerals évvéa was most closely associated—in other words, what numerals évvéa 
went with in reckoning.!2 We have a valuable hint from the dialect of Heraclea, 
in south Italy, where we find érrd, dxrw, évvéea. Above the number six, é, there 
begins a sequence from érra to déxa consisting of dissyllabic numerals. But a 
much tighter set is arrived at by dropping déxa, whose accent jars with that of the 
others. We are left with érra, dx7w, évvéa (the same three that were associated 
in Heraclean), all characterized by beginning with a vowel, possessing a first 
syllable that is long by position, and having the accent on the second syllable. 
(In Delphic and Cyrenaic where ‘nine’ was évvq or évv7, the three numerals were 
all dissyllabic as well.) 

I believe that it was the pressure of association with érra and 6x7, with their 
long initial syllable, that induced lengthening of the single -y- in the earlier 
*évyéca to a double -yv-. In its essential nature this process would be not unlike 
the spread of the long vowel in Attic in the irregular comparatives: by analogy 
with dyeivwy ‘better’ and xelpwy ‘worse’, Attic came to have xpeir7wy ‘stronger, 
better’ (< *xpérywv) beside Ionic xpécowv; peifwr ‘greater’ (<*pyéywr) beside Ionic 
péftwv; waddov ‘rather, more’ (< *uddyov) beside wada ‘very’.* As actual cases 
of consonant lengthening by analogy one may cite the Latin plural miilia for 


10 For this information I am indebted to Professor Albrecht Goetze. 
11 It was only after I had arrived at this conclusion, that I noticed, in Lane. 17.87, that 
W. H. Austin posits *’enewn for Indo-Hittite. 

12 For a brief discussion of the general subject of contamination in the history of numerals 
cf. L. Bloomfield, Language 422-3 (New York, 1933). 
13C, D. Buck, Comp. Gram. 214. 
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milia by influence of the singular mille ‘thousand’, and occasionally villicus 
for vilicus ‘bailiff’, by analogy with villa ‘estate’. Another instance from Latin 
is the occurrence, from Lucilius on, of masculine hicc ‘this’ for earlier hic, by 
analogy with the neuter hocc. 

To conclude this part of the subject, then, consonant lengthening, relatively 
rare though it is, is a process that may come about by analogy, just as may the 
much more familiar vowel lengthening. And the operation of this process is, 
I think, a sufficient explanation for the -vy- of évvéa. 


2. quattuor'® 


Having advanced the theory of analogical consonant lengthening in the de- 
velopment of a Greek numeral, one may inquire whether it could shed any light 
on a similarly problematical numeral of Latin, quattuor (from IE *g”stwdra 
neuter, or *g”’otwdres masculine). 

All the well-known handbooks of Latin historical linguistics agree in regarding 
the -itu- in this word as a peculiar, not the regular, reflex of medial -tw- of Indo- 
European (Buck, Comp. Gram. 136; Sommer, Hdb.? 221; Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. 
Gram. 111; Kent, Sounds of Latin? 114). Sommer (loc.cit.) expresses his con- 
viction thus, ‘Das -t- von quattuor hat mit der Behandlung der Lautgruppe -ty- 
an sich nichts zu tun.’ Examples of medial -tw- are, unfortunately, quite scarce. 
The only parallel which it has been customary to cite (as, for example, in Som- 
mer’s Handbuch) is mortuus ‘dead’ (= OCS mritvi) from earlier (if not IE) 
*mrtwos, for this example seems valid even if the -tw- here is secondary (*mytwos 
having developed from *myiés whether through the influence of the equivalent 
*mrwos or that of the opposite word q”iwos; cf. WP 2.276). To this sole parallel 
Kent (Sounds of Latin? 114) has added pituita ‘phlegm, rheum’. To me, how- 
ever, it seems that the case for the regularity of -tu- as opposed to -ftu- is not 
settled by citing these two words alone. Anyone disposed to be skeptical could 
well point out that in mortuus the -tu- is postconsonantal, and that in pituita it 
occurs after a long vowel (not to mention the fact that according to Sievers’ 
Law we should derive pituita from IE *pituwitd rather than from *pitwitd). 
Before resting the case for -tu- I should like to add Latin litwus ‘crooked staff; 
curved horn’ from earlier *litwos based on IE *litus (u-stem), cf. Goth. lipbus 
‘limb’ (WP 1.158) ; for litwus, while secondary, is really no more so than mortuus 
and constitutes a word in which -tw- occurred in exactly the same circumstances 
as in the ancestor of quattuor. 

There seems, then, no doubt that medially IE -tw- regularly became Lat. 
-tu-, as IE -ty- became Lat. -ti- (e.g. ratid ‘reckoning’ from IE *ratyd(n), cf. 
Goth. rapjo). 

In an excellent article in Lana. 3.12-4 (1927), Kent explains quattuor as a word 
belonging to the group Iuppiter (beside Iapiter), littera (beside litera), etc., in 
which the combination short vowel + long consonant is a development from an 

4 R.G. Kent, Sounds of Latin? 141. 


15 F, Sommer, Hdb.? 424-5. 
16 For full forms and literature see WP 1.512 and Ernout-Meillet, Dict. Etym. 835-7. 
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earlier long vowel + short (i.e. single) consonant, so that quattuor could well be 
the surviving variant of an earlier *qgudtuor. Kent thinks that the chief reason 
for the change of original *quatuor, with short a, to later *qudtuor, with long 4, 
was the influence exerted in a counting series by preceding and following nu- 
merals, each of which contained a long vowel or diphthong. He gives the series 
as ‘oinos, dud (if we may grant that the characteristic vowel of dud is the 6 
rather than the u, as a doublet form *dvé may have been used in rapid speech), 
irés, quadtuor, quinque.’ He believes that this influence was reinforced through 
the existence, by a certain time, of long @ in the ordinal qudrtus. 

Now this is brilliantly and admirably reasoned, and many will be inclined to 
accept Kent’s formulation without qualification. I certainly agree whole- 
heartedly with the thesis that the first syllable of quattuor has been altered from 
a short one to a long one by reason of the pressure of other numerals in a series. 
I should like, however, to offer certain modifications of the original statement. 
First, I should rather say that the influencing series began with trés, not *oinos, 
since we have no evidence in Latin for *dvé, and dud with its short u would inter- 
rupt any series starting with *oinos. Secondly, and this is the real point of my 
commenting on quatiuor, I should like to suggest, in view of the consonant 
lengthening seen in évvéa, that *quatuor, with short a and single ¢, may have 
changed directly to quattuor (without the intermediacy of *qudtuor) in a series 
trés, quattuor, quinque, sex, septem, octd, a series of which each member consisted 
of, or began with, along syllable. Length of syllable, whatever went to make up 
this length, could have been the feature which was generalized, rather than 


length of vowel. In this connection it may be pointed out that the change of 7 
to 7 in guingue (due to the influence of the ordinal quinctus) occurred relatively 
late in the prehistory of Latin, so that for many centuries the first syllable of 
quinque was long by position only. 





TABOOS ON ANIMAL NAMES 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


[Reexamination of the problem of taboo on animal names, with special reference 
to the IE names for the bear. Addition of the Dravidian words for ‘tiger’. The 
hypothesis of mere avoidance of animal names by hunters does not explain; it is 
probable that in almost all cases a religious attitude is to be looked for.] 


Displacements of animal names, due to what is in the widest sense called 
‘taboo’, have been much written about and referred to.1_ Many examples, cer- 
tain or uncertain, have been collected, and a number of statements of the reasons 
for the taboo have been made. Yet, how unsatisfactory the results have been, 
can be seen from a collection of statements intended to explain why the IE word 
for the bear (seen in Sanskrit rksa-, Avestan arga-, Greek dpxros, Latin ursus, 
Ir. art, Albanian ari, Armenian arj) has been displaced in the Slavic languages 
by a compound meaning ‘the honey-eater’ (cf. Russian m’edv’éd’), in the Baltic 
languages by derivatives meaning ‘one who licks’ (cf. Lithuanian lokis), and in 
the Germanic languages by an adjective meaning ‘brown’ (cf. English bear). 

Meillet (285) in his discussion of the words for ‘bear’ has: ‘l’un des tabous 
de vocabulaire les plus fréquents porte, durant la saison de chasse, sur le nom de 
la béte qu’on ‘chasse.’ This would seem to attribute the taboo merely to an 


avoidance by the hunter of the name of the animal hunted. This May be a 
correct explanation, though it does not, as such, really explain; but we shall find 
reason later to doubt whether it is in any way adequate in the case of the bear. 
However, Meillet himself seems not to find it quite adequate, for he goes on to 
discuss the IE words for ‘snake’ and then those for ‘mouse’, and to mention 


1 The following books and articles are referred to by the authors’ names. 

Leonard Bloomfield, Language; New York, 1933. 

Rhys Carpenter, Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics; Berkeley, Calif., 
1946 (Sather Classical Lectures, No. 20). 

J. G. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul; London, 1911 (The Golden Bough’, Part 
II). 

Louis H. Gray, Foundations of Language; New York, 1939. 

A. I. Hallowell, Bear Ceremonialism in the Northern Hemisphere, American Anthropolo- 
gist N.S.28.1-175 (1926). 

Otto Keller, Thiere des classischen Alterthums in culturgeschichtlicher Beziehung; 
Innsbruck, 1887 (referred to as Keller 1). 

Id., Die antike Tierwelt, ler Band; Leipzig, 1909 (referred to as Keller 2). 

A. Meillet, Quelques hypothéses sur les interdictions de vocabulaire dans les langues 
indo-européennes, Linguistique historique et linguistique générale? 281-91; Paris, 1926 
(Collection linguistique publiée par la Société de Linguistique de Paris, VIII; the article was 
first published privately in 1906). 

Holger Pedersen, Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century; Cambridge, Mass., 1931 
(translated by J. W. Spargo). 

G. Richter, Manual of Coorg; Mangalore, 1870. 

O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde’, ler Band; Berlin, 
1917-23. 
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also the words for ‘fox’ and for ‘toad’. He sums up this section (288) with the 
paragraph: ‘I] peut arriver que |’interdiction de vocabulaire s’applique 4 un 
animal répugnant; mais il est au moins autant, sinon plus ordinaire, qu’elle 
s’applique 4 la béte de chasse; c’est ainsi que le vieux nom *elen- du ‘‘cerf” ... est 
souvent remplacé par l’épithéte ‘‘cornu”....’ Does this not imply for the 
bear, as for the snake, the mouse, etc., a certain element of the ‘repugnant’ to be 
added to the more general earlier statement? 

Sir James G. Frazer speaks of the use of substitute names for animals in these 
terms (417 f.): ‘Whether he is hunting the bear in Lapland snows, or the tiger 
in Indian jungles, ... man’s first endeavour apparently is by quietness and 
silence to escape the notice of the beings whom he dreads; but if that cannot be, 
he puts the best face he can on the matter by dissembling his foul designs under 
a fair exterior, ... and by so guarding his lips, that, though his dark ambiguous 
words are understood well enough by his fellows, they are wholly unintelligible 
to his victims.’ This passage seems to mean that the taboo is in the simplest 
sense a ‘hunters’ taboo’: when the animal is being hunted, its name must not be 
uttered, since it can understand men’s language and, if it heard its name in the 
hunter’s speech, it would either escape or be dangerous to the hunter (the latter 
presumably by waylaying and killing him). It is only with the addition of 
some such statement that the phrase ‘hunters’ taboo’ really explains. Since 
Meillet begins his article with a reference to Frazer, he is undoubtedly following 
Frazer in the statement quoted above and in the type of explanation invoked. 

Schrader in his article Badr has: ‘Die germano-litu-slavischen Sprachen haben 
das Wort eingebiisst, was mit der religids-dimonischen Bedeutung, welche man 
dem Tier an vielen Orten beimass ..., zusammenhingt, die den eigentlichen 
Namen des Baren zu nennen verbot.’ He is clearly echoing Keller 2 (176): 
‘... die sonderbare Scheu vor dem Tiere als einem damonischen Wesen ... . 
Man wagte nicht den wahren Namen des damonischen Wesens zu nennen ... .’ 
This viewpoint takes account of the fact that the bear is included in the ‘religio- 
demonic’ complex by the peoples who have made a name-displacement. Itisa 
viewpoint seen also in the term ‘uncanny’ in the very succinct statement by 
Gray (265): ‘animals regarded as dangerous or uncanny often receive substitute- 
names, as we have already seen in the case of the words for ‘‘bear.” ’ 

Holger Pedersen (321 f.) identifies the IE distribution of the bear-names as due 
to a taboo (‘an aversion to calling the bear by its own name’), but goes no further. 
He does, however, call attention to the (presumably) significant fact that the 
‘ancient word [represented by Skt. rksa- etc.] has faded into oblivion ... among 
just those tribes which perhaps had most to do with bears.” 


2 If significant, significant of what? The bear, in one species or another, is or was found 
over the whole of Eurasia. Does Pedersen mean that the bear’s population density was 
greater in that part of IE territory inhabited by Germanic and Balto-Slavic speakers at the 
time when the linguistic displacement occurred? This may be so. But it is probably of 
more significance that, as we shall argue, these speakers lived in an area that was part of, or 
bordering on, the ‘circumpolar’ territory and thus open to the diffusion of culture traits that 
were current in that territory. Can we, in fact, presume that, the whole of that territory is, 
or was, distinguished by a high density of the bear population? Culture traits, we are told, 
are relatively independent of traits of the physical surroundings, short of an absolute non- 
existence of a physical trait necessary for the existence of some cultural trait. 
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Two hypotheses, then, have been advanced to account for the Germanic and 
Balto-Slavic displacement of the old IE name for the bear. One form of the 
hypothesis is that of the ‘hunters’ taboo’: the hunter, while on the chase or 
preparing for it, does not name the hunted animal by its ordinary name, since it 
may overhear and then escape, or waylay and harm the hunter. (It should be 
noted that as used by the ethnologist, the word ‘taboo’ always involves a religious 
attitude; but this implication seems to have been subtracted from the word by 
Meillet.) The other form may be called the ‘religious taboo’ (the simple word 
‘taboo’ with this meaning has to be avoided because of Meillet’s use of the word): 
the animal, even though hunted, is in some way said to be allied to the world of 
the gods or demons or whatever the members of the non-human, super-human 
world may be called; naming it would, presumably, call the attention of members 
of that world to the hunter, in an unfavorable way. 

The first form of the hypothesis, that of the ‘hunters’ taboo’, it is evident, could 
hardly be operative in a modern, Western, fully rationalistic community. We 
do not, when at our most rationalistic, admit that animals could-overhear and 
understand men’s speech in order to take rational action based upon it. But 
thatitis a plausible type of hypothesis to explain phenomena in some non-modern 
societies, in some modern, non-Western societies, or even in a modern, Western 
society which is not entirely rationalistic in its attitudes, is evident and can be 
substantiated in the main with only a very little reading in ethnological literature. 
It is evident, too, that the various linguistic phenomena of the type being con- 
sidered can hardly at all be allocated to one or the other hypothesis just outlined 
(or to any other hypothesis), without some knowledge of the socio-religious com- 
plex of the speakers of whatever language is in question in any particular 
discussion. 

Examination of the material on the bear in the light of ethnological and other 
studies makes it clear that we are not concerned here with a ‘hunters’ taboo’ 
pure and simple, but at the same time complicates very considerably the evalua- 
tion of the IE data. Hallowell, in his study of bear ceremonialism as a circum- 
polar phenomenon, finds a very striking correlation between ceremonialism in 
which the bear is in some sense a sacred figure, and the taboo on using the bear’s 
name while hunting it. In several parts of the area involved (Northern Europe, 
Northern Asia, and some of the northern parts of North America), the bear is 
not a ‘god’, but bears in general have a spirit controller (as do most other game 
species; hence the Cree displacement of Algonquian ‘he goes hunting’ by ‘he goes 
away’, and the Menomini displacement of the Algonquian word for ‘bear’ by 
‘little what-you-may-call-him’, Bloomfield 400), or the bear when ceremonially 
treated is a messenger to the world of the gods or spirit controllers (Ainu, Gilyak). 
All the linguistic data given by Hallowell, drawn from languages that are non- 
literary or only recently literary, seem to belong to this complex. The taboos 
recorded are in the main temporary in nature and have not caused complete dis- 
placement of older words (or at any rate cannot be proved to have done so, for 
lack of older documents), except in the Finno-Ugric language family. Our IE 
case has to do with complete displacement by taboo in Balto-Slavic and Ger- 
manic, a geographical area both now and in older times a part, though on the 
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southwest margin, of the area treated by Hallowell. The displacement took 
place before our oldest records in these languages, i.e. (for Germanic at least) 
probably at about the end of the classical Mediterranean period. Can we, then, 
use Hallowell’s correlation in any fruitful way to evaluate our material? 

It is possible that we can if we use the evidences for a bear-cult that are con- 
tained in classical authors, especially Greek. The clearest and most persuasive, 
if at the same time very hypothetical, account of these sources is to be found in 
Carpenter (Chapters VI and VII, especially the former). The ethnologist 
should be warned that Carpenter’s method was to collect various scattered 
classical statements about cults, some of which name the bear and some of which 
do not, as well as various other folkloristic phenomena from medieval and modern 
Western Europe (e.g. the shadow of the bear, the badger, or in America the 
groundhog, on Candlemas Day); he then interpreted these in terms of Hallo- 
well’s circumpolar bear-cult as garbled accounts of such a cult in classical times 
or as much modified later relics of a cult now forgotten. Even the most con- 
servative interpretation of the evidence will allow that the Thracian Getai and 
the Dacians in the Danubian area had a god, or rather, as the Greeks said whose 
reports Herodotus used, a daimon, who by a rather convincing construct based 
on various bits of evidence is made out to be a bear-god, with its hibernation a 
prominent part of the cult. Carpenter would find evidences of a cult of the same 
type with isolated seats in various parts of the classical Greek world. The 
account of the Getai is given by Herodotus (5th cent. B.c.) and that of the 
Dacians by Strabo (c. 64 B.c. to a.p. 19). Tobe sure, the Getai and Dacians are 
neither Germanic nor Balto-Slavic. But, granting the construct, as had been 
done earlier by some without an ax to grind, such as Keller 1 (110), here is a 
bear-cult near the farthest southwestern limit of Hallowell’s area. Can we not 
be allowed on a-priori probabilities, even without much evidence, to guess or 
create a historical hypothesis in the following form? The bear ceremonialism 
of the circumpolar area is at least ancient enough to take in the time of classical 
antiquity (it is probably much older than that to allow of its far-flung modern 
extent). In the period of classical Greece it extended geographically as far to 
the southwest as the Danube and possibly the Balkans, in a specialized form 
which is somewhat different, but not too different from that of the modern cir- 
cumpolar area discussed by Hallowell; this geographical extension could easily 
involve the Germanic and the Balto-Slavic speakers of that period. The Ger- 
manic and the Balto-Slavic speakers of about 2000 years ago (or longer; the period 
is anyone’s guess) practised bear ceremonialism, perhaps of the specialized Getic- 
Dacian form, perhaps in a form more closely allied to the more generalized type 
found in the modern circumpolar area. These IE speakers practised, concomi- 
tantly with ceremonialism, a verbal taboo, to such an extent that several new 
formations independently displaced the old IE word for ‘bear’. After the lin- 
guistic displacement, the bear ceremonialism of the various communities was 
displaced—the Germanic speakers described in the early period after Christ 
(e.g. in Tacitus) no longer had the cult (if an argumentum ex silentio is valid), 
and undoubtedly Christianity in its various forms wiped it out as a flourishing 
cult, leaving only meagre relics here and there (see Carpenter) and certainly a 
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tendency even now to avoid the bear’s name (cf. the various Slavic names repre- 
sented by Russian m’écka [Meillet 284] and m’éska, and the various temporary 
displacements seen on Germanic territory [Frazer 397]). 

The introduction of the ethnological material of the present period and that 
vaguely hinted at by classical sources complicates the problem, as we said above, 
and makes the solution hypothetical in a very high degree. It does, however, 
make it certain that we cannot speak, as Frazer and Meillet did, of a ‘hunters’ 
taboo’ affecting the name of the bear in the Germanic and Balto-Slavic languages. 
It is much more probable that a ‘religious taboo’ isin play. Keller and Schrader 
led on the correct path in the quotations given above; Carpenter (162) wrote: 
‘... among bear worshipers the bear’s name is uniformly taboo. That is why he 
is still today ‘‘Honey-eater”’ in all Slavic languages ... .”8 

Some sure cases of linguistic displacement due to ‘religious taboo’ are known. 
The best-known example is probably that of the Hebrew disuse of the word for 
‘God’ written with the consonantal outline YHWH. It is at least possible that 
some of the instances of taboo of animal names belong to communities whose 
religions are of the type that may attribute to many, if not all, animals some 
share of the supernatural. If, then, a linguistic taboo operates within a system 
of this kind, the instances of displacement of animal names would not be due to 
a ‘hunters’ taboo’ pure and simple in Meillet’s sense, but to ‘religious taboo.’ 
In effect, however, there could not be in such a community a ‘hunters’ taboo’ 
pure and simple; the element in our definition above, viz. that the animal may 
overhear and understand, is predicated on the animal’s sharing in divine attri- 
butes, which we (rationalistic Westerners) should call ‘non-natural’. The dis- 
tinction between the two kinds of taboo on animals’ names quite breaks down 
in such a society. We must, therefore, examine the religious background of 
every alleged instance of taboo on animal names. Unfortunately, in most cases 
we are unable to speak with any confidence about the religious beliefs of the com- 
munities we deal with. Moreover, there exist in many modern communities 
similar attitudes toward animals, though in a much attenuated, shamefaced, 
officially unapproved form. These factors are peculiarly hard to evaluate. But 
we must probably acknowledge their effect in the phenomena collected by Meillet 
(286 f.) that have to do with the IE words for ‘snake’ and ‘mouse’; certainly, 
any application of the taboo-principle to the Indic words for ‘snake’ will have to 
take into account the religious attitude of the Hindus towards snakes. 

The question remains whether we can identify any sure cases of ‘hunters’ 
taboo’ without a religious tinge. The instance of the IE words for ‘deer’ (Meillet 
288) may be one—though it is impossible for us to know whether the pre-Italic, 
pre-Greek, and pre-Germanic religious milieus in which the old word for ‘deer’ 
was tabooed, did not include some form of belief that the deer was sacred or 
divine. The modern German hunters’ vocabulary involves a name that is dif- 
ferent from the usual one, for the animals hunted and for most of the hunters’ 
appurtenances. This may well be interpreted as the socially exclusive jargon 
of a close fraternity. A religious attitude is hardly to be looked for here. A 


3 Bloomfield (400) says shortly: ‘a ritual or hunters’ tabu’. It is in sincere gratitude for 
much instruction and inspiration that this attempt at elucidation is offered to him. 
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parallel is to be seen in the English fox-hunter’s vocabulary (with its use as a 
snobbish hallmark of caste), in which dogs are ‘hounds’ and the red coat is ‘pink’; 
in this vocabulary, however, the animal hunted retains his name.‘ 

Another instance, which Frazer intended to allege as an example, is provided 
by various Indic designations for the tiger. Frazer (402 f.) has already collected 
some of the material: ‘While the Malayalies of the Shervaray Hills are hunting 
the tiger, they speak of the beast only as ‘‘the dog.” The Canarese of southern 
India call the tiger either “the dog” or “the jackal’; they think that if they 
called him by his proper name, he would be sure to carry off one of them. The 
jungle people of northern India, who meet the tiger in his native haunts, will not 
pronounce his name, but speak of him as the “‘jackal’’ (gidar), or ‘“‘the beast”’ 
(janwar), or use some other euphemistic term. In some places they treat the 
wolf and the bear in the same fashion. ... The Kols, a Dravidian [sic!] race of 
northern India, will not speak of death or beasts of prey by their proper names in 
themorning. Their name for the tiger at that time of day is “he with the claws,” 
and for the elephant “the with the teeth.’’ The forests of the Sundarbans, the 
district at the mouth of the Ganges, are full of man-eating tigers and the annual 
loss of life among the woodcutters is heavy. Here accordingly the ferocious 
animal is not called a tiger but a jackal (¢ial).’ It should be noted that Frazer’s 
source for the Sundarbans speaks of a permanent displacement there of the tiger’s 
name by the word for ‘jackal’: ‘In other parts of Bengal the word “‘cial’’ means 
jackal; in the Sundarbans it means tiger.’ 

I shall give the Dravidian material in detail,® since one of the languages, that 
of Coorg, shows a complete displacement of the type seen in the Sundarbans 
dialect. of Bengali. 

In most of the South Dravidian languages, including Telugu, and in Gondi of 
Central India, the tiger is denoted by some form derived from Proto-Dravidian 
*ouli: Tamil puli, OKannada puli (NKannada hulz, cf. Badaga huli, whence the 
Toda song-word tly), Kota puj,’ Toda piisy2 Tulu pult (so Ramaswami Aiyar; 
Manner gives pili), Telugu puli, Gondi piilli, pl. piilk (Trench), pulyal (LSI 
4,518, Seoni district). I cannot interpret historically the Gondi forms brukal 
given by LSI 4.526 (Patna State) and dadial given by Mitchell, nor Kurukh 


41 am indebted to Professor Archer Taylor, who called my attention to these modern 
German and English vocabularies. 

6 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 72.3.51. Since this was written, I have received 
Man in India 27.1 (1947), which contains (44-56) an article by Asutosh Bhattacharyya, 
The tiger-cult and its literature in Lower Bengal. This article gives more detail, none of 
which however affects my conclusions. 

* or the sources, partly in books, partly in my field-notes, see Lana. 21.184, note 1 
(1945). 

7 Other examples of Kota -j representing -lz or -lli of other Dravidian langauges are to 
be found in my article, A Dravidian etymology of the Sanskrit proper name Nala, University 
of California Publications in Classical Philology 12.259, note 27. To these may be added: 
Kota ku-J ‘daily wages paid in money’ : Tamil, Kannada, Telugu ku-li ‘wages, pay’; Kota 
ney} ‘sticks with which fire is made by twirling’ : Toda nisy; cf. the verbs Tamil fielz-k-, 
fieli-ni- ‘to make fire with firesticks’, Toda nis-, nis-0-. 

8 On Toda 8 in relation to Proto-Dravidian /, see my preliminary account in the article 
cited in fn. 7 above. 
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lakra, nor Kolami kediak (unless it is to be connected with the Kui form). Kui 
kradt ‘tiger, leopard, hyena’ is undoubtedly to be connected with Tamil karati, 
Kannada karadi, Kota kardy, Coorg karadi ‘Indian black bear (Melursus 
ursinus)’.? Brahui seems to have no word for the tiger except shér, a borrowing 
from Persian (the animal is not found in Baluchistan). The word relevant for 
us at the moment is Kodagu (Coorg) nari. This is, of course, cognate with 
Tamil nari, Kannada nari, Kota nayr, Toda nary, Tulu nari, Telugu nariyadu,” 
all meaning ‘jackal’ and clear evidence for a Proto-Dravidian *nari. Kui kolia, 
Gondi kolhyal (Trench and Mitchell), and Kolami koliak are from such Indo- 
Aryan words as Marathi kolhé masc., kolht fem. Kurukh cigald is borrowed 
from Indo-Aryan; Forbes’s Hindustani dictionary gives shighdl for ‘jackal’, as 


well as the common siydl (both ultimately from Sanskrit srgdla-). Brahui tdla 
is thought by Bray to be connected with Tamil to-nta‘n, Kannada to'Ju, Tulu to-lu, 
Telugu to-delu ‘wolf’, and Balochi télagh ‘jackal’ to be a borrowing from Brahui; 
but this is perhaps dubious. The Coorgs call the jackal kurké, a noun which is 
undoubtedly allied with the verb which means ‘bark; snore; jubilate’-—Tamil 
kurai-kk-, kurat-tt-, ‘bark, jubilate’, Toda kyar-f, kyar-t- ‘bark, snore’, Coorg 
kora-p-, kora-t- ‘bark,’ Kota kur-v-, kur-t- ‘snore’ (? ker-v-, ker-t- ‘bark’). 

Frazer’s source (North Indian Notes and Queries 5.133.§372) recorded a 
temporary displacement of ‘tiger’ by ‘jackal’ (or ‘dog’) in Kannada. The Tamil 
Lexicon records under nari that Winslow’s dictionary in 1862 gave ‘tiger’ as a 
‘cant’ meaning for the word. ‘These would be temporary displacements. Coorg, 
on the other hand, has gone the whole way. The Coorg men are mighty hunt- 
ers, as well as warriors, and the whole community has accepted the hunters’ 
taboo." 

The tiger is worshiped in Central India, but none of the taboos recorded is 
closely connected with this. In the Sundarbans, tigers are addressed in prayers 
as if they were godlings. They are certainly the animals ridden by various gods 
of the country; we are reminded of the fact that in the high Hindu mythology of 
medieval and modern India the goddess Kali has the tiger as her vehicle (vaéhana) 
or riding-animal. This argues a certain degree of sacredness for the animal 
(witness Siva’s bull Nandin, Sarasvati’s peacock, and the like). 

The Coorg instance is not so clear. So far as our knowledge goes, the Coorgs 
do not worship the tiger outright as a deity. We are, however, not very well 
informed about their religious beliefs, and some sort of attribution of superna- 


* This was pointed out by L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society 22.459. 

10 In work with a Telugu speaker from Rajahmundry at the Linguistic Institute of 1947, 
I found that his word for ‘jackal’ is nakka. I do not know its history. Is it from *narka 
< *nari-ka? I can only instance such parallels as ceppu ‘shoe’ < *cerpu : Tamil ceruppu, 
nippu ‘fire’ < *nirpu : Tamil neruppu, guddi ‘blindness’ : Tamil kuru{u, emmu(ka) ‘bone’ 
< *elmu : Tamil elumpu. None of these has 7 in the second syllable, but the word for ‘rat’ 
shows 7 of the other languages replaced by u in Telugu on addition of a -ka suffix: Tamil el, 
Kannada ili, Kota eyj, Toda isy, Coorg elt, Tulu eli, Telugu eluka, Kolami elka. 

11 It, would be interesting to know whether the Holeyas (poleyé), the very low-ranking 
servant caste, who also speak the Coorg language, have the same usage. Nothing, un- 
fortunately, is known in detail about their speech. 
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tural nature to the tiger is possible. The only overt piece of evidence concerning 
attitudes toward the tiger is the so-called ‘tiger-wedding’ (narimayngwula). When 
a tiger is killed, it is set up on a chair-like frame alongside the seateu hunter, 
and a ceremony is gone through which is said to be in general like that of a wed- 
ding, consisting of formal salutations by the household and friends and the sprink- 
ling of rice on and feeding of milk to the hunter.'’? This perhaps is only a cere- 
mony of rejoicing and blessing to ensure prosperity, and my field-notes go no 
farther. However, Richter in a tantalizingly short reference to the ceremony 
(41-2) says: ‘the lucky sportsman is to be wedded to the departed soul of the 
tiger.’ He surely had some authority for this statement (he actually witnessed 
the ceremony, which I, to my grief, did not have the good fortune to do), but it 
would be of great interest to know more about this phase of the Coorgs’ beliefs. 
In all probability, then, the Coorg linguistic displacement is somehow a religious 
rather than merely a hunters’ taboo, but more evidence is needed. 

Meillet’s incidental classification of certain animals as ‘repugnant’, with the 
implication that perhaps, though not probably, this might have been a reason 
for taboo, should be rejected at once. Whether the animal is dangerous or 
harmless, unpleasant or pleasant, is not a criterion relevant to its being regarded 
as supernatural. Méeillet’s instance of the snake-names is surely an example of 
religious taboo. Perhaps the words for ‘mouse’ owe their peculiarities of dis- 
tribution to taboo; if we cannot say with certainty that it is a religious taboo, 
this is due to ignorance of the historical conditions. In most historical in- 
stances where taboo is suspected to be a possible factor in determining obso- 


lescence of animal names, we shall be plagued by ignorance. Where we can, we 
ought to look for evidences of religious attitudes towards the animal in question. 
When we cannot find them, it seems better to own up to ignorance, rather than to 
attribute to the inaccessible historical community psychological attitudes that 
may be ours but that we have no guarantee were theirs. 


12 For weddings, see my article Kinship and marriage among the Coorgs, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 4.1.123-47, especially 131-3 (1938). One curious detail, 
irrelevant here, involved in the killing of a tiger is that after a ‘tiger-wedding’ the Coorg 
man may grow mutton-chop whiskers. 
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The phonemes of Russian are as follows: 
Consonants: 
1. Plain and palatalized counterparts regardless of the following sound: 
Pp pj b bj m nj f fj v vj 
t tj} d dj nnjssj zzj 
l]j rrj 
2. Plain or palatalized depending on the following sound: k g x 
3. Plain only: 
c&% 
4, Palatalized only: 
é 86 y 4 
Vowels (showing the occurrence of phonemes in various positions): 
In stressed syllables: ieaoiu 
Initial, unstressed : ie a eu 
Final, and pretonic after plain consonant except § Z: i a u 
Non-final after palatal consonant or 8 2: i u 
Non-final and non-pretonic after plain consonant except § 2: a u 
Srress also is phonemic: every word, pronounced in isolation, has a stress on 
one syllable. Russian verbs show three patterns of stress; we call them A, B, 
and C: 
Stress pattern A: stress on the stem of the verb throughout the paradigm. 
Stress pattern B: stress on the endings of the verb throughout the paradigm. 
Stress pattern C: in the present tense, stress on the ending of the Ist sing. 
but on the stem in other forms; in gender forms, stress on the ending in the 
feminine, but on the stem in other forms. 


The Russian verb has forms for the infinitive, the present tense, the past tense’ 
the imperative, four verbal adjectives (participles), and two verbal adverbs 
(gerunds). 

Each verb form consists of a stem and an ending. Fach verb has two stems, 
@ PRESENT STEM and an INFINITIVE STEM. 

From the present stem are formed :! 
present tense citay.u ‘I read’ 
imperative titay. ‘Read?’ 


1 In the illustrative examples, a dot separates the constituent parts of the verb form (pre- 
fix, stem, predesinential, final). The transcription used here is morphophonemic rather 
than phonemic; vowels are written in their ‘full’ form, but the actual phonemic value of 
such symbols as -e- and -o- in unstressed syllables can easily be inferred from the vowel 
table given above. Where a given verb is defective, the missing forms are supplied from a 
compound of the same verb. 
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present active participle (prap) citay.usé.oy ‘one who is reading’ 
present gerund (prg) titdy.a ‘while reading’ 
present passive participle (prpp) citay.om.oy ‘which is being read’ 
From the infinitive stem are formed: 
infinitive éita.t] ‘to read’ 
past tense éita.l ‘he was reading’ 
past active participle (pap) cita.fs.oy ‘one who has been 
reading’ 
past gerund (pg) éita.f, cita.fsi ‘having been reading’ 
past passive participle (ppp) pro. cita.n.oy ‘which has been read 
(through)’ 
ENDINGS: PRESENT SYSTEM. Verb forms of the present system consist of 
the PRESENT STEM plus PREDESINENTIAL plus FINAL. There are two sets of 
predesinentials, giving two conjugations in the present. 


PREDESINENSIAL FINAL CoNJUGATION 
1 2 1 2 

$1 -u- -Ju- njos.a govorj. ui? 

2 -qo-4 i njosj.6.8. govorj.i.8 

3 -qo- 1 njosj.6.t govorj.i.t 
Pl -qo- i njosj.6.m govorj.i.m 

2 -qo- i njosj.6.tji govor].i.tji 

3 -u- njos.i.t govor)j.4.t 
ImpS__-ji- -ji- njosj.i govorj.{ 
Imp P _ -ji- -ji- njosj.i.tji govorj.i.tji 
prap -u- -a- njos.u.8é.oy govorj.4.3¢.iy 
prg -ja- -ja- njosj.4 govorj.4 
prpp -0- -i- njos.6.m.oy ljubj.i.m.oy 


2 The symbol J in this predesinential represents the following alternations: 

pj, bj, mj, fj, vj ~ plj, blj, mlj, flj, vlj: ljublj.a@ ~ ljdbj.i.t ‘I love’ ~ ‘he loves’ 
dj, z] ~ 4: vo4.G ~ védj.i.t ‘I lead’ ~ ‘he leads’ 
sj ~ 8: pro’.d ~ présj.i.t ‘I ask’ ~ ‘he asks’ 
tj ~ ¢: vjiné.d ~ vjintj.i.t ‘I screw’ ~ ‘he screws’ 
st] ~ Sé: Gi8¢.u ~ Gist}.i.t ‘I clean’ ~ ‘he cleans’ 
zdj ~ 4j: yézj.u ~ yézdj.i.t ‘I travel’ ~ ‘he travels’ 

Other alternations, such as tj ~ 8é, are treated as irregularities. 

* Throughout this paper, forms are written with ‘full’ vowels (cf. fn. 1); thus njos.a ‘I 
carry’ is phonemically /njisi/, and govorj.t ‘I talk’ is /gavarji/. We know the values in 
these cases from related forms, such as njés ‘he carried’, gévor ‘dialect’, razgovér ‘conversa- 
tion’. This applies also to the writing of the predesinential of the first conjugation, where 
we write e.g. citdy.o.t ‘he reads’, phonemically /éitdyit/. In some ambiguous cases we 
have arbitrarily assumed a full vowel, as in /bjird/, written bjor. 4 ‘I take’. 

‘The symbol q in this predesinential indicates that a preceding plain consonant is re- 
placed by its palatalized counterpart, and that k and g are replaced by ¢ and 4 respectively : 
njos.G ~ njosj.6.t ‘I carry’ ~ ‘he carries’; pjok.a ~ pjoé.6.t ‘I bake’ ~ ‘he bakes’; mog. 
~ mdé%.o.t ‘I can’ ~ ‘he can’. 

‘The P3 predesinential -4- is replaced by -u- when unstressed: govorj.4.t ‘they talk’, 
but Ijibj.u.t ‘they like’. 
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There are only four verbs that are completely irregular in the present tense. 
They are datj ‘to give’, yestj ‘to eat’, xotjét] ‘to want’, and bjeZitj ‘to run’: 
dim ‘I give’ yém ‘leat’ xoéd ‘I want’ bjegt ‘1 run’ 

das yes x0¢o8 bjezZis 
dast yést xdéot bjezZit 
dadjim yedjim xotjim bjezim 
dadjitji yedjitji xotjitji bjeZitji 
dadtit yedjat xotjat bjegut 
ENDINGS: INFINITIVE SYSTEM. Verb forms of the infinitive system consist 


of the INFINITIVE STEM plus FINAL. 
FINAL 


Infinitive: -tj, (-tji, -¢)* éita.tj ‘to read’ 
Past: | éita.l 
pap -f§- (after vowel) ita.fS.iy 
-§- (after consonant) njés.8.iy 
pg -f, -fSi (after vowel) Cité.f, éita.f8i 
-$i (after consonant) nj6s.$i 
ppp -n pro. ¢ita.n.(oy) 
-t u.bji.t.(oy) ‘killed’ 

The problem of classifying the Russian verb lies in the matching of the present 
and infinitive stems.’ In the statement of forms in the preceding paragraphs 
we have used the verb éitatj ‘to read’ as our example. In this verb the present 
stem is longer by /y/ than the infinitive stem: present stem ¢éitdy-, infinitive 
stem éitd-. This is only one type of correspondence among many. In order to 
show the complexity of the problem we give examples of other correspondences 
in the lists that follow. The first list is arranged by the present stem, the second 
by the infinitive stem. The list of present stems is so arranged that stems ending 
in /y/ come first, then stems ending in /n/, finally stems ending in other con- 
sonants. We have kept together the examples that have first-conjugation pre- 
sents and those that have second-conjugation presents (marked with a superior 
2). 

List 1 (Present Stem First) 
citay.u ~ éitd.tj ‘to read’ 9, duiy.u ~ di.tj ‘to blow’ 
. lay.u ~ laya.tj ‘to bark’ 10. rjisdy.u ~ rjisova.tj ‘to sketch’ 
. day. ~ dava.tj ‘to give’ 11. suy.i ~ sova.tj ‘to thrust’ 
. imjéy.u ~ imjé.tj ‘to possess’ 12. bjy.a ~ bji.tj ‘to beat’ 
. brjéy.u ~ briji.tj ‘to shave’ 13. gn. ~ gnu.tj ‘to bend’ 
. potiy.u ~ poti.tj ‘to die’ 14. stén.u ~ sta.tj ‘to become’ 
. mdéy.u ~ mi.tj ‘to wash’ 15. djén.u ~ djé.tj ‘to put’ 
poy.ti ~ pjé.tj ‘to sing’ 16. stin.u ~ sti.tj ‘to get cold’ 


WDNAXOMPWH 


6 The regular ending of the infinitive is -tj. When it is stressed, the ending appears as 
-tji (njos.tji ‘to carry’); a few verbs with a final guttural in the infinitive stem have the 
ending -é (pjéé ‘to bake’, stem pjok-). 

7The past has different forms for masculine, feminine, and neuter singulars, and for 
plural (without distinction of gender): ¢ité.1, fem. éité.la, neut. cité.lo, plur. éité.1ji. 

® We leave the treatment of other irregularities for another place. 
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. Kijan.i ~ kljdstj ‘to bow’ 


SSBPSSRS5RRESSES 


1. 
2. 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7. 
8. 
9 


. mn. ~ mja.tj ‘to rumple’ 

. na.én.i ~ na.é.tj ‘to begin’ 
. 2m. ~ 44.tj ‘to press’ 

. iz.im.i ~ iz.y4.tj ‘to confiscate’ 
. pod.njim.i ~ pod.nja.tj ‘to raise’ 
. poym.i ~ po.njé.tj] ‘to under- 


stand’ 


. vozjm.ti ~ vzja.tj ‘to take’ 
. $0s.i ~ sosd.tj ‘to suck’ 

. djor.4 ~ dr4.tj ‘to whip’ 

. ZoV. ~ zva.tj ‘to call’ 

. 2a.31b.G ~ za.dibji.tj ‘to knock’ 
. Tjov.u ~ rjovjé.tj ‘to roar’ 
. pjis.a ~ pjisd.tj ‘to write’ 
. Sj.a ~ sl4.tj ‘to send’ 

. grjob.i ~ grjostji ‘to row’ 
. klad.i ~ klastj ‘to put’ 

. yéd.u ~ yéxa.tj ‘to ride’ 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41, 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


id. ~ itji ‘to go’ 

2g. ~ %6& ‘to burn’ 
strjig.i ~ strjié ‘to shear’ 
bjorjog.a ~bjorjéé ‘to guard’ 
pjok.i ~ pjéé ‘to bake’ 
volok.ii ~ voldé ‘to drag’ 
tolk.i ~ toldé ‘to shove’ 
kolj.a ~ kol6.tj ‘to stab’ 

tr.G ~ tjorjé.tj ‘to rub’ 

pas. ~ pas.tji ‘to tend, herd’ 
mjot.i ~ mjostji ‘to sweep’ 
Ziv.u ~ 4i.tj ‘to live’ 

vjoz. ~ vjoz.tji ‘to cart’ 
darj. ~ darji.tj? ‘to give’ 
gorj.a ~ gorjé.tj? ‘to burn’ 
zvué.i ~ zvuéa.tj? ‘to sound’ 
splj.a ~ sp4.tj? ‘to sleep’ 
gonj.a ~ gna.tj* ‘to drive’ 


List 2 (Infinitive Stem First) 


citd.t] ~ ditdy.u ‘to read’ 
léya.tj ~ ldy.u ‘to bark’ 


. stoy4.t] ~ stoy.t? ‘to stand’ 
. gn&.tj ~ gonj.t? ‘to drive’ 


dr4.tj ~ djor.vi ‘to whip’ 


. yéxa.t] ~ yéd.u ‘to drive’ 


%4.tj ~ %m.%i ‘to press’ 


cA 


sosé.t] ~ sos.i ‘to suck’ 


. pjisé.t] ~ pjis.u ‘to write’ 

. av.tj ~ zov.t ‘to call’ 

. na.é.t} ~ na.én.ti ‘to begin 
. sl4.tj ~ lj.a ‘to send’ 

. spé.tj ~ splj.u? ‘to sleep’ 

. sté.t] ~ stdn.u ‘to become’ 


? 


2 


. davaé.tj ~ day. ‘to give’ 
. Tjisov4.tj ~ rjistiy.u ‘to sketch’ 


2 


. sové.tj ~ suy.t ‘to suck’ 

. imjé.tj ~ imjéy.u ‘to possess’ 
. gorjé.tj ~ gorj.v? ‘to burn’ 

. djé.tj ~ djén.u ‘to put’ 


2 


. pjé.t] ~ poy.vi ‘to sing’ 
. rjovjé.t]j ~ rjov.i ‘to howl’ 


2 


. tjorjé.tj ~ tr.v ‘to wipe’ 
. darji.t] ~ darj.vi? ‘to give’ 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


bji.t] ~ bjy.ui ‘to beat’ 
brji.tj ~ brjéy.u ‘to shave’ 
poti.t] ~ pottiy.u ‘to die’ 
4.t}] ~ Ziv. ‘to live’ 
za.8ibji.t} ~ za.sib.vi ‘to knock’ 
mi.t] ~ méy.u ‘to wash’ 
sti.t] ~ stin.u ‘to get cold’ 
kolé.t] ~ kolj.d ‘to stab’ 
di.t] ~ dty.u ‘to blow’ 
gni.t] ~ gn.ui ‘to bend’ 
grjostji ~ grjob.u ‘to row’ 
klastj] ~ klad.ui ‘to put’ 


. klj4st] ~ kljan.u ‘to bow’ 


2 


. pas.tji ~ pas.ui ‘to tend, herd’ 


LA 


. Mjostji ~ mjot.u ‘to throw’ 
. Vjoz.tji ~ vjoz.u ‘to cart’ 
. itji ~ id.t ‘to go’ 


2 


. strjié ~ strjig.a ‘to shear’ 


- 


. bjorjéé ~ bjorjog.u ‘to guard’ 
. 266 ~ 3g.4 ‘to burn’ 

. pjéé ~ pjok.ui ‘to bake’ 

. tol6é ~ tolk.i ‘to shove’ 

. volé6é ~ volok.u ‘to drag’ 
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48. mja.t} ~ mn. ‘to rumple’ 50. pod.nja.tj ~ pod.njim.ti ‘to raise’ 


49. po.njé.t] ~ po.ym.i ‘to under- 51. vzjé.t] ~ vozjm.u ‘to take’ 
stand’ 52. iz.yé.t] ~ iz.im.ui ‘to confiscate’ 


The history® of attempts to classify the Russian verb show three main tradi- 
tions: by the present stem, by the infinitive stem, and by a combination of the 
two. 

The first tradition is seen in the systems of Smotrickij (1619), Lomonosov 
(1757), Born (1808), and Vater (1809). The first three of these used the second 
person singular of the present, thereby achieving a division into two conjugations. 
The statement of the second conjugation was clear, but the first conjugation 
remained indistinct and included only partial lists of irregularities. Vater used 
the first person singular as his criterion, with the result that the two conjugations 
were not clearly distinguished; his classification was by plain and palatalized 
stem-finals. Schleicher (1852) applied this analysis to the Old Church Slavic 
verb. 

Other writers started from the infinitive stem: Dobrovsky (1809) applied 
this means of classification to the Czech verb, and Puchmayer (1820) adapted 
it for the Russian verb. Miklosié (1850) classified the Old Church Slavic verb 
in this tradition, and carried over his classification to the Russian verb (1856). 

The third tradition, grouping the forms by means of both stems, starts from 
Greé (1811), Reiff (1824), Vostokov (1836), and Pavskij (1845). Leskien 
analyzed the Old Church Slavic verb in this way and achieved a very successful 
classification, which was applied to the Russian verb by Meyer (1922). 

As examples of the results of the earlier period we shall show the classification 
of Meyer" (1923) and of Berneker" (1897). 

Meyer has five classes: I, present formant -e-/-o-; II, present formant -ne-/ 
-no-, infinitive formant -nu-; III, present formant -je-; IV, present stem in -i-; 
V, athematic verbs. In terms of the lists given above, Meyer’s classification 
works out as follows: 

Class I 
A. Single stem 
a. consonant final pas.i ~ pas.tji 
b. vowel final Ziv ~ 4.tj 
B. Infinitive stem in -a- 
a. consonant final sos.ti ~ sosa.t] 
b. vowel final zov.l ~ zva.tj 
Class IT en. ~ gnii-tj 
Class ITT 
1. Primary 
A. Single stem 
a. consonant final kolj.u ~ kol6.tj 
b. vowel final dtiy.u ~ di.tj 


° For the older period I rely on the excellent treatment by W. Guihomard, Des systémes 
traditionnels de classement des verbes russes, Mélanges publiés en l’honneur de M. Paul 


Boyer 324-33 (Paris, 1925). 
10 Karl H. Meyer, Historische Grammatik der russischen Sprache (Bonn, 1923). 


11 Erich Berneker, Russische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1897). 
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B. Infinitive stem in -a- 
a. consonant final 
b. vowel final 
2. Secondary 
A. Single stem 
B. Infinitive stem in -a- 
a. consonant final 
b. stem -u-, inf. -ova- 
Class IV 
A. Single stem 
B. Present -i-, inf. -e- or -a-” 
Class V 
Berneker classifies by the infinitive. 


pjis.i ~ pjisa.tj 
lay.u ~ laya.tj 


djélay.u ~ djéla.tj 


pji8.u ~ pjisa.tj 
rjisiy.u ~ rjisova4.tj 
darj.u ~ darji.tj 


gor]. ~ gorjé.tj, stoy.ad ~ stoyi.tj 
dim ~ datj, yém ~ yéstj 


He makes his major division into those 


verbs that have a consonant before the infinitive ending, and those that have a 


vowel there. 


A. Infinitive in a consonant 
1. s, z final: pas.i ~ pas.tji, vjoz.ui ~ vjoz.tji 


In terms of our lists, his system is as follows: 


. t,d final: klad.i ~ klastji, mjot.a ~ mjostji 


. k, g final: pjok.a ~ pjéé, strjig.4 ~ strjié¢ 
. r, 1 final: tr.i ~ tjorjétj, kolj.u ~ kolétj 
6. n, m final: na.én.i ~ na.é4.tj, Zm.u ~ 24.t] 


2 
3. b final: grjob.u ~ grjostji 
4 
5 


B. Infinitive in a vowel 
I. in -a- 
. Gitd4yu ~ ita.tj 
. pjis.a ~ pjisa.tj 
. 8os.i ~ sosé.tj 
. splj.u ~ spa.tj? 
. ldy.u ~ laya.tj 
. day. ~ dava.tj 
. star. n ~ stad.tj 
II. in -e- 
1. imjéy.u ~ imjé.tj 
2. gorj.u ~ gorjé.tj? 
3. rjov.u ~ rjovjé.tj 
4. poy. ~ pjé.tj 
djén.u ~ dj.étj 


. in -i- after palatalized consonant 
1. Primary: bjy.i ~ bji.tj 
2. Derived: darj.i ~ darji.tj? 
za.8ib. ~ za.sibji.tj 
IV. in -i- after plain consonant (Russian yeri) 
moéy.u ~ mi.tj 
Ziv ~ Zi.tj 
V. in -nu- 
gn.u ~ gni.tj 


12 The infinitive stem here usually ends in -e-, but in -a- after ¢, 8, Z, and y. 
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VI. in -ova- 
rjisiy.u ~ rjisova.tj 
C. Defective and athematic verbs: bitj, datj, yéstj, yéxatj 


The systems of both Meyer and Berneker are clear and complete. But in 
spite of this, they obscure an issue that was to be brought to the fore in a new 
tradition, which has still to win general acceptance. 

In 1922 Karcevski published in Slavia a purely descriptive classification of 
the verb. For the first time the verb was described in terms of productive and 
non-productive types. He marked out five productive classes as the central 
types, and relegated the remaining verbs to a subordinate position in subclasses 
according to their infinitive vowel. This was a great step in the direction of 
pure description, and gave a clear pattern of the system of the verb. Karcevski’s 
productive classes, in terms of our lists, were the following: 

I. ¢itdy.u ~ éitd.tj ‘to read’ 
II. imjéy.u ~ imjé.tj ‘to possess’ 
III. rjistiy.u ~ rjisova.tj ‘to sketch’ 
IV. darj.i ~ darji.tj* ‘to give’ 
V. gn.i ~ gni.tj ‘to press’ 

In 1945 Bloomfield restated the classification of the verb in a way that re- 
sembles the results of Karcevski but is differently based.“ Bloomfield sets up 
four classes of regular verbs, of which the first three belong to the first conjuga- 
tion and the fourth to the second conjugation. The present stems of all regular 
verbs end in a consonant; the first two groups end in vowel plus -y-, the third 
group ends in -n-, the fourth group ends in a palatalized consonant or -S- or -Z-. 
Class I has a present stem ending in vowel plus -y- and an infinitive stem that lacks 
the -y-: éitay.u, Gitd.tj ‘to read’; imjéy.u, imjé.tj ‘to possess’; podiy.u, podi.tj 
‘to die’; dtiy.u, dui.tj ‘to blow’. Class II has a present stem ending in -uy- and 
an infinitive stem ending in -ova-: rjistiy.u, rjisova.tj. Class III has a present 
stem ending in -n- and an infinitive stem ending in -nu-: gn.u, gnu.tj ‘to bend’. 
Class IV (all second conjugation) has a present stem ending in a palatalized con- 
sonant or -8- or -%- and an infinitive stem ending in -i-: darj.u, darji.tj ‘to give’. 

The pattern of stress is as follows. Class I verbs have the stress on the same 
syllable of the stem throughout (accent A); only verbs in stressed -4- have the 
stress drawn back in the ppp: ¢itd.tj, ¢itay.u, pro.¢itan. Class II verbs have 
accent A, and verbs with stress -ov4- in the infinitive stem have the stress -tiy- 
in the present stem and draw back the stress in the ppp: rjisov4.tj ‘to sketch’, 
rjistiy.u, rjis6bvan. Class III verbs whose infinitive stem has stressed -nti- have 
accent on the present endings (accent B), and draw back the stress in the ppp: 


13 Serge Karcevski, Etudes sur le systéme verbal du russe contemporain, Slavia 1.242-68 
(Prague, 1922). Excellent adaptations of Karcevski’s classification appear in Vinogradoff, 
Sovremennyj russkij yazyk 2.351-9 (Moskva, 1938), and Whitfield, A Russian reference 
grammar (Cambridge, 1944). 

14 Published in two books prepared under the auspices of the U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute: Dictionary of spoken Russian 230-3 (War Department TM 30-944, 1945) ; Spoken Rus- 
sian 2.629-36 (War Department EM 525, 1945). 
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vjornti.t] ‘to return’, vjorn.u, vjornj.6.t, ppp po.vjérnut.oy. A few verbs of 
this class have accent C: tjami.tj ‘to pull’, tjan.u, tjanj.o.t. Class IV verbs 
whose infinitive stem has stressed -i- have accent B or accent C. 

Because of the nature of the books in which Bloomfield published this classi- 
fication, it was unnecessary to treat there the subclasses within his major divi- 
sions—the ‘linguistic dust’, as Vinogradoff describes them. It is our purpose 
here to show in full the classification of Russian verbs, both regular and irregular. 
In the following table, Bloomfield’s four productive classes (numbered I to IV) 
are followed by a separate listing of the four large irregular classes (lettered A to 
D), all but one with subdivisions. Each class and subclass is characterized by 
the alternation between the present stem and the infinitive stem of the verbs 
that are grouped in it; the following special symbols are used to denote these 
alternations: V = vowel, C = plain consonant, Cj = palatalized consonant, 
CJ = consonant repiaced in alternation as shown in fn. 2. Finally, each class 
and subclass is illustrated by one verb; a number in parentheses indicates the 
total number of verbs that belong to each of the irregular subclasses. 
REGULAR VERBS: 

Class I. Vy ~ V: Gitay.u ~ Gitdé.tj ‘to read’ 
Class II. uy ~ ova: rjistiy.u ~ rjisova.tj ‘to sketch’ 
Class III. n ~ nu: gn. ~ gnii.tj ‘to bend’ 
Class IV. Cj ~ Cji: darj.u ~ darji.tj ‘to give’ 
IRREGULAR VERBS: 
Class A. Present stem in -y-, infinitive stem in vowel 
1. Viy ~ Ve: méy.u ~ mi.tj ‘to wash’ (7) 
2. ay ~ ava: day.ti ~ dava.tj ‘to give’ (3) 
3. Cjy ~ Cji: bjy.a ~ bji.tj ‘to beat’ (5) 
4. y ~ ya: lay.u ~ ldya.tj ‘to bark’ (17) 
5. uy ~ ova: suy.ui ~ sova.tj ‘to thrust’ (7) 
5a. uy ~ a: Zivopjisiy.u ~ Zivopjisa.tj ‘to paint’ (2) 
Class B. Present stem in consonant other than -y-, infinitive stem in vowel 
1. C ~ CV: sos. ~ sosd.tj ‘to suck’ (15) 
2. CJ ~ CV: pjis.u ~ pjisé.tj ‘to write’ (73) 
3. Cn/m ~ Ca: naén.i ~ nata.tj ‘to begin’ (9) 
4. Vn ~ V: stan.u ~ sta.tj ‘to become’ (5) 
Class C. Present stem in consonant other than -y-, infinitive stem in same 
consonant 
C ~ C: pas.i ~ pas.tji ‘to tend, herd’ (53) 
Class D. Present stem in palatalized consonant or § or 4%, infinitive stem in 
vowel other than -i- (all 2d conjugation) 
1. Cj ~ Cje: gorj.u ~ gorjé.tj ‘to burn’ (40) 
2. Cj ~ Cja: stoy.i ~ stoy4.tj ‘to stand’ (30) 
3. CJ ~ Ca: splj.ai ~ spa.tj ‘to sleep’ (2) 

To this listing we may add Class E, consisting of the four anomalous verbs 

datj, yéstj, xotétj, and bjeZatj mentioned earlier in the paper. 
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We append here a complete list of Russian irregular verbs, based on USakov, 
Tolkovyj slovar’ russkogo yazyka I-IV (Moskva, 1934-40).5 


Cuiass A. PRESENT STEM IN -y-, INFINITIVE STEM IN VOWEL 
Class Al. Present stem in vowel plus -y-, infinitive stem in different vowel; 
accent A except as noted 
méy.u mi.t) wash véy.u vi.tj howl 
kréy.u kri.tj cover brjéy.u brji.tj shave 
néy.u ni.tj] whine poy. pjé.tj B sing 
réy.u ri.tj dig 
Class A2. Present stem in -ay-, infinitive stem in -ava-; accent B in present 
day.u davd.tj give 
ustay. ustav4.tj tire 
uznay.t uznav4.tj recognize 
Class A3. Present stem in consonant plus -y-, infinitive stem in same consonant plus -i-; 
accent B in present 
bjy. bji.tj beat Sy. Si.tj sew 
ljy .4 ]ji.tj pour vjy .G vji.tj howl 
pjy.G pji.tj drink 
Class A4. Present stem in -y-, infinitive stem in -ya-; accent A except as noted 
baéy.u bdya.tj talk bljéy.a bljéyé.tj A/B bleat 
kéy.u.s kéya.t.ca repent smjey.t.s smjey4.t.ca B laugh 
l4y.u ldya.tj bark rjéy.u rjéya.tj float, soar 
méy.u.s méya.t.ca pine sjéy.u sjéya.tj sow 
Céy.u C4ya.tj expect, hope for zatjéy.u zatjéya.tj] undertake 
tdy.u tdéya.t} thaw vjéy.u vjéya.tj blow softly 
xdy.u xdya.tj blame, find fault édy.u ciya.tj smell, scent 
nadjéy.u.s nadjéya.t.ca hope vopjiy.a vopjiy4.tj] B bewail (obs.) 
ljeljéy.u ljeljéya.tj foster, nurse 
Class A5. Present stem in -uy-, infinitive stem in -ova-; 
accent B in present, otherwise identical with Class II regular 
bljuy.a bljov4.tj vomit snuy.G snov4.tj scurry, poke about 
kuy.t kovd.tj forge suy.G sov4.tj push in 
kljuy.G kljov4.tj peck zuy.G Zov4.tj chew 
pljuy.d pljovd.tj spit 
Class A5a. Present stem in -uy-, infinitive stem in -a-; accent A in present 
Zivopjisdy.u Zivopjisé.tj paint 
prjitjazdy.u prjitjaz4.tj lay claim to 
Cuass B. PRESENT STEM IN CONSONANT OTHER THAN -y-, INFINITIVE STEM IN VOWEL 
Class Bl. Present stem in plain consonant; accent B in present except as noted 
Ig.a lg&.tj lie 243d .u 2Z4%da.tj A hunger, thirst 
rv.G rv&.tj tear, vomit Zd.a 2d4.tj wait 
rZ.4 r24.tj neigh ér.G Zr4.tj eat 
sos.G sosé.tj suck bjor.4 br&.tj take’ 
ston. stoné.tj C groan djor.a drdé.tj travel'* 
tk.a tk4.tj weave zov. zv&.tj call'® 





18 Some verbs in this list are shown in the reflexive form. The reflexive suffix, added to 
certain verbs in various meanings, has the following shapes: -s after vowels (ué.t.s ‘I 
study’, ué.i.tji.s{‘you study’), -sa after consonants other than t or tj (G¢.i.m.sa ‘we study’), 
-ca after t and tj, the latter being replaced before this suffix by t (G¢.i.t.ca ‘he studies’, 
ué.i.t.ca ‘to study’). Some verbs occur only in the reflexive form, e.g. o3ib4éy.u.s ‘I am 
mistaken’. 

16 The present stem has an inserted vowel. 














ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF RUSSIAN VERBS 


rjov.a rjovjé.tj roar” 
zasib.d zas’ibji.t} C knock" 


zjizd.u.s zjizdji.t.ca A repose on™ 


Class B2. Present stem in consonant plus J (see fn. 2), infinitive stem in consonant plus 
-a-; accent C in present when last vowel of infinitive is stressed 


koljéblj.u koljebé.tj A move 
ziblj.u (zib&.tj/zibji.tj](iaf. not used) rock 
gloz.a glodé.tj gnaw 

ska¢.a skak4.tj jump 

plé¢.u pl4ka.tj weep 

mi¢.u mika.tj hackle 

klji¢.u kijika.tj call 

pljes¢.a pljesk4.tj splatter 
i8¢.G isk&.tj search 

poloSé.4 polosk4.tj gargle 
dremlj.a drjem4.tj doze 
trjeplj.a trjep4.tj pull about, peel 
S¢eplj.u Scepd.tj splinter 

Seiplj.d Scipé&.tj pinch 

siplj.u sipa.t) scatter 

opoyas.4 opoyasé.tj girdle 
pljaS.4 pljas4.tj dance 

¢e3.0 cesd.tj comb 

tjeS.4 tjesé.tj] cut, hew 

pji8.a pjisd.tj write 

prjé¢.u prjdta.tj hide 

kéebjec.i Scebjeté.tj warble 
kéekoc.i Scekoté.tj tickle 
bormoé.4 bormoté.tj mutter 
xlopo¢.d xlopoté.tj bustle about 
kloko¢.4 klokoté&.tj gurgle 
ljepjec.4 ljepjet4.tj stammer 


a 
u 


strjekoc.d strjekoté.tj chirp 
roko¢.t rokotd&.tj roll, roar 
groxoc.G groxoté.tj crash, rumble 
xoxoc.G xoxoté.tj guffaw 
Sep¢.4 Septdé.tj whisper 

topé.d topté.tj tread upon 
kvoxe.4 kvoxté.tj cluck 
trjepjes¢.u trjepjeté.tj palpitate, throb 
kljevjes¢.a kljevjeté.tj slander 
skrjeZeS¢.a skrjeZeté.tj grind the teeth 
rops¢.u ropté.tj grumble 

xljeS¢.u xljesté.tj whip 

svjis¢. svjisté.tj whistle 
xli8¢.¢ xlisté.tj whip 

brje3’.G brjex4.t} bark 

p48.u pdxa.tj plow 

obja%.G objaz4.tj be required 
skaZ.G skaz4.tj say 

m4Z.u méza.tj smear 

vjé%.u vjdza.tj bind 

rjé%.u rjéza.tj cut 

1jiz.u ljiza.tj lick 

njiZ,u njiza.tj string 

orj.a ord.tj plow 

$lj.d sl4.t] B send 

stjelj.a stl4.tj spread** 


The following verbs of Class B2 are also inflected according to Class I of the regular verbs. 
The order of the present stems is that of USakov. 


dvjigay .u/dvjiz.u dvjiga.tj move 
brizZj.u/brizgay.u brizga.tj sprinkle 
murli¢.u/murlikay.u murlika.tj purr 
xni¢.u/xnikay.u xnika.tj whimper 
4lé.u A / alkéy.u alké.tj hunger, desire 
tié.u/tikay.u tika.tj] poke, thrust 
riskay .u/ri8¢.u riska.tj] run about 
xromay.u/xrémlj.u A xromé.tj limp 
pljeS¢c.u/pljesk4y.u pljesk4é.tj splatter 


képlj.u/k&pay.u kd&pa.tj trickle, drip 
krépay.u/kraéplj.G A and C kr&pa.tj drip, 
spot 
kljeplj.G/kljepdy.u kljep&.tj slander; rivet 
mjec.G/mjetéy.u mjeté.tj throw; baste 
kud4x¢.u/kud4xtay.u kud&xta.tj cluck 
kolix4y.u/kolis.u kolixa.tj sway 
max4y.u/mas.4 max4.t} brandish 
stradd4y.u/stréZd.u strad4.tj suffer 


Class B3. Present stem in consonant plus -m- or -n-, infinitive stem in consonant 
plus a 


nacn. nacé.tj begin 
tn.u Z4.tj reap 

gm. 24.tj press 

mn.G mj4.tj rumple 
raspn. raspj4.tj crucify 


naym.G nanj4.tj hire 
izim.d izy4.tj confiscate 
obnjim.t obnj4.tj embrace 
vozjm.t vzjé.tj take 


Class B4. Present stem in vowel plus -n-, infinitive stem in vowel without -n- 


stén.u st&.tj] become, begin 
zastrj4n.u zastrjé.tj stick 
djén.u djé.tj put 


stin.u sti.tj] get cold 
klj4n.u klj4stj curse 





" The infinitive is irregular. 
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Crass C. PRESENT STEM IN CONSONANT OTHER THAN -y-, INFINITIVE STEM IN 
SAME CONSONANT!8 


b~s 
grjob.d grjos.tji BB row 
skrjob.d skrjos.tji BB scrape 
d~s 
klad.d kl4s.tj] BA put 
krad.d krés.tj BA steal 
pad.d pds.tj BA fall 
prjad.4 prj4s.tj BC spin 
brjod.4 brjos.tji BB wander 
vjod.d vjos.tji BB conduct 
bljud.4 bljus.tji BB observe 
sjéd.u sjés.tj AA sit down!’ 
id.d itji BB go!” (suppl. past stem &d-) 
yéd.u yéxa.tj AA ride’ 
g~e 
bjorjog.4 bjorjé¢ BB take care of 
prjenjebrjog.4 -brjé¢ BB neglect 
stjorjog.4 stjorjé¢ BB guard 
zaprjog.4 zaprjéc BB harness 
strjig.4 strji¢ BA shear 
1j4g.u 1jé¢ AB lie down 
mog.t méé CB be able 
ég.G %é¢ BB burn'"® 
k~eé 
vijok.4 vljé¢ BB involve, attract 
pjok.4 pjé¢ BB bake 
izrjok.4 izrjéc BA BB speak 
tjok.4 tjé¢ BB flow 
sjek.G sjé¢ BA chop 
volok.G volé¢ BB drag 
tolk.4 tolé¢ BB shove (with inserted vowel) 
s~ Ss 


njos.G njos.tji BB carry 
pas. pas. tji — herd 
trjos.d trjos.tji , 
trjas.G trjas.tji/ vethonrtam 
t~s 
gnjot.d gnjos.tji BB press 
mjot.d mjos.tji BB sweep 
izobrjot.u izobrjos.tji BB invent 
pljot.d pljos.tji BB plait 
cvjot.a cvjos.tji BB bloom 
proct.u proééstj BB read (through)" 
rost.G rastji BB grow” 
Z~ 2 
1jéz.u ljéz.tj AA climb 
griz.a griz.tj BA gnaw 
polz.a polz.tji BB crawl 
vjoz.a vjoz.tji BB convey, cart 
v~O0 
pliv.d pli.tj} BC swim 
sliv.d sli.tj] BC be reputed 
Ziv.G 21.t] BC live 
Vlj, Vrj ~ olo, oro 
kolj.4 kolé.tj CA stab 
polj.a polé.tj CA weed 
porj.d pord.tj CA rip, flog 
borj.4.s bordé.t.ca CA struggle 
mjelj.4 molé.tj CA grind 
r ~ jorje (past reg. with inserted vowel) 
tr.u tjorjé.tj BA (past tjér) rub 
umr.t umjorjé.tj BC (past dmjor, umjorl4, 
Gmjorlo) die 
pr. pjorjé.tj BA (past pjér) trudge 


Cuass D. PRESENT STEM IN PALATALIZED CONSONANT OR § OR 3, INFINITIVE STEM 
IN VOWEL OTHER THAN -i-; ALL 2D CONJUGATION 
(VERBS ARE CITED IN THE INFINITIVE ONLY.) 
Class D1. Present stem in palatalized consonant other than é, 8¢, 4j, y, infinitive stem 
in same consonant plus -e-; accent B in present except as noted 


bdjé.tj be wakeful (S1 lacking) 
bljestjé.tj glitter 

boljé.tj hurt (S3, P3 only) 

vjeljé.tj order 

vjertjé.tj B and C turn 

vjidje.tj A see 

vjisjé.tj hang 

galdjé.tj make a racket (Sl lacking) 
gijadjé.tj look at 

gorjé.t) burn 


gudjé.tj drone 

grjemjé.tj thunder 

zavjisje.tj A depend 

zvjenjé.tj jingle 

zrjé.tj see (cf. class I zrjéy.u zrjé.tj ripen) 

zudjé.tj itch 

kipjé.tj cook 

kisé.tj teem 

koptjé.tj work hard (cf. class I koptj;éy.u 
koptjé.tj smoke) 





18 The replacement of the stem-final consonant before the phoneme tj of the infinitive 
ending is indicated before each subgroup of verbs within this class. The symbols BB, BA, 
BC, AA, etc. refer to the accent of the present and of the past respectively. 
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korpjé.t} work hard 
krjaxtjé.tj groan 
ljotjé.tj fly 
objidje.tj A insult 
pixtjé.tj pant, puff 
svjorbjé.tj itch 
sjidjé.tj sit 
skorbjé.tj grieve 
skrjipjé.tj creak 
smjerdjé.tj stink 


smotrjé.tj C look at 
sopjé.tj wheeze 
taraxtjé.tj creak 
tjerpjé.tj C suffer 
xrapjé.tj snore 
xrjipjé.tj be hoarse 
xrustjé.tj crunch 
Sipjé.tj hiss 
sumjé.tj be noisy 


Class D2. Present stem in -é-, -8é-, j-, or -y-, infinitive stem in same consonant plus -a-; 


brjené.4.tj jingle 
brjuzj.4.tj grumble 
bur¢.4.tj grumble 
djoré.4.tj C hold 
drjebjezj.4.tj jar 
droz.4.tj tremble 
di3.4,.tj C breathe 
krji¢.4.tj cry out 
ljoz.4.tj lie 
molé.&.tj be silent 
mé.&.tj whirl along 
mi¢.4.tj moo, low 
pjisc.4.t] squeak, scream 
ri¢c.4.tj growl, snarl 


accent B in present except as noted 


slis.a.tj A hear 
stoy.4.tj stand 
stuc.4.tj} knock 
jurs.4.tj rustle 
tor¢.4.tj protrude 
trje3¢.4.tj crackle 
ur¢.4.tj rumble 
vjerjezj.4.tj 
vjerjes¢.4. a whimper, squeal 
vore.4.tj grumble 
zvuc.&.tj sound 
%u%j.4.tj hum, buzz 
Zurc.4.tj ripple, purl 


Class D8. Present stem in palatalized consonant, infinitive stem in plain 


consonant plus -a- 
splj.d spé.tj BC sleep 
gonj.d gn&.tj CC drive'* 

Cuass E. ANOMALOUS VERBS 
d4.tj give xotjé.tj want 
bjeZ4.tj run yés.tj eat 
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It seems fitting, in a number of LaNecuaGE dedicated to Leonard Bloomfield, 
to apply the technique of phonemic analysis to one of the Germanic languages 
with which he has so long been associated. The present study attempts to 
analyze the segmental phonemes of Gothic, as far as the written evidence allows 
us to; and to sketch the changes between Proto-Germanic and Gothic.! 

1. Consonants. Bloomfield shows us how, by using the comparative method, 
we can reconstruct the phonemes of Proto-Germanic and, as a supplementary 
detail, obtain a rough phonetic description of these phonemes.? By applying 
this method, we arrive at the following fifteen Proto-Germanic consonants: 
three voiceless stops /p t k/, three voiceless spirants /f ) x/, three voiced stop- 
spirants /bd g/, two sibilants /s z/, two liquids /lr/, and two nasals /mn/. 
If we assume, as part of the comparative method, that any phonetic change from 
Proto-Indo-European which is shared by all the Germanic languages is, by 
definition, also shared by Proto-Germanic, we can even make a few statements 
about the allophones of four of these phonemes: 

/n/ = (1) [p] before /g/ and /k/.* Our oldest Germanic documents—ex- 
cluding Gothic for the moment—show orthographic n before g and k: ON fingr, 
OE finger, OHG fingar ‘finger’; OE drincan, OHG trinkan ‘drink’. We interpret 
this n as [p] because the modern dialects which preserve the nasal are unanimous 
in showing [pn]: Norwegian [finner], ModE [fmger, drmk], NHG [fmer, trmpken]. 
(2) [n] elsewhere: ON OE land, OHG lant, Norw. flann], ModE [lend], NHG 
[lant] ‘land’; ete. 

/b/ = (1) [b] after # and /m/:* ON bék, OE béc, OHG buoh ‘book’; ON OE 
OHG lamb ‘lamb’. (2) [b] or [v] elsewhere: ON kalfr [kalvr] ‘calf’, OE cealfru 
[k’zelvru] ‘calves’, cf. ModE [kevz]; etc. Old High German shows a subsequent 
development to [b]: kelbir ‘calves’. 


1 The following works are referred to by the name of the author: Leonard Bloomfield, 
Language (New York, 1933); Wilhelm Braune, Gotische Grammatik, 10th ed. (Halle, 1928); 
Hermann Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen (Heidelberg, 1931); Max Hermann Jellinek, 
Geschichte der gotischen Sprache (Berlin and Leipzig, 1926); Ernst Kieckers, Handbuch 
der vergleichenden gotischen Grammatik (Munich, 1928); Wilhelm Streitberg, Gotisches 
Elementarbuch, 5th-6th ed. (Heidelberg, 1920). 

Gothic forms are cited from Wilhelm Streitberg, Die gotische Bibel, 2d ed. (Heidelberg, 
1919; glossary 1928), with translations from the King James version where possible. Al- 
though it is not customary to cite chapter and verse references when quoting Gothic forms, 
this has been done here out of caution (using Streitberg’s abbreviations), since the standard 
handbooks seem occasionally to cite non-recorded forms to prove a given point. (Thus 
Braune §74 cites nom. alds ‘world’ as evidence that Gothic d remains between! ands. Acc. 
ald does occur, in t 4.10, but I could not find nom. alds.) 

2 Bloomfield 299-300. 

3 Possibly also before /x/ in the pre-Germanic period, though it is fruitless to speculate 
on this, since the nasal was lost in this position: pre-Gmc. */fanxanan/ > PGmce. */fa:- 
xanan/ > ON fa ‘get’, OE fon, OHG fahan ‘seize’. 

‘The symbol # = pause, or position at the beginning or end of a word. 
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/d/ = (1) [d] after * and /n/: ON dagr, OE dzg ‘day’; ON binda, OE bindan 
‘bind’. Old High German shows a subsequent development to [t]: tag, bintan. 
(2) [5] elsewhere: ON ord ‘word’. Old English shows a subsequent development 
to [d], Old High German a still further development to [t]: OE word, OHG wort. 

/g/ = (1) [g] after /n/: ON langr, OE OHG lang ‘long’. Though the spelling 
g is ambiguous (see below), we interpret it here as [g] because of such later spell- 
ings as MHG lane, with [g] before # unvoiced to [k], and such modern pronuncia- 
tions as ModE [longer] ‘longer’. (2) [y] elsewhere: ON giarn ‘eager’, OE giernan 
‘yearn’. Though the spelling g is ambiguous, we interpret it here as [y] because 
of Norw. gjerne [jz:rna] ‘gladly’, ModE yearn. Cf. also ON fylgia, OE folgian, 
Norw. f¢lge [fglle], ModE follow. Old High German shows a subsequent de- 
velopment to [g]: OHG gerno ‘gladly’, folgén ‘follow’, NHG [gern, folgan]; but 
ef. Low German [jern, foljon]. 

1.1. Gothic consonants. Gothic shows the same fifteen consonant phonemes. 
As far as we can tell from the Gothic spelling, the eleven phonemes /ptk, 
f bh,5 sz, 1 r, m/ seem to have consisted, in Gothic as in Proto-Germanic, of 
only one allophone each. Examples: acc. /pung/ pugg L 10.4 ‘purse’, /tungo:/ 
tuggo L 1.64 ‘tongue’, /kuni/ kunt Mc 9.29 ‘kind’; acc. /fanan/ fanan M 9.16 
‘piece of cloth’, acc. sg. masc. /pana/ bana M 6.11 ‘the’, /hana/ hana M 26.74 
‘cock’; /driwsands/ driusands L 5.12 ‘falling’, dat. pl. /diwzam/ diuzam Mc 1.13 
‘wild beasts’; /li:k/ leik M 5.29 ‘body’, /ri:ks/ reiks M 9.18 ‘ruler’; nom. sg. 
neut. /mi:n/ mein J 7.6 ‘my’.® 

1.2. Gothic /n/. The four phonemes which in Proto-Germanic had two 
allophones each seem to have had similar allophones in Gothic, though the dis- 
tribution of three of them is slightly changed. The clearest case is /n/. Before 
/g/ and /k/ this is usually written g (or gg), rarely n: gaggih /gangib/ M 8.9 
‘goes’, drigkib /drinkip/ K 11.29 ‘drinks’; once gg before g in atgagggand 
/atgangand/ M 9.15 ‘they will come’; not infrequently gg before k, as in driggkan 
/drinkan/ Mc 10.38 ‘drink’; before g and k a few times in Luke: acc. sg. bank 
/pank/ L 17.9 ‘thanks’, bringib /bringip/ L 15.22 ‘bring ye’.” 

1.3. Initial /b d g/. Gothic spelling offers ho evidence on the allophones of 
/bdg/ after #. If we accept the evidence of other Germanic languages that 
initial /b/ and /d/ were voiced stops in Proto-Germanic, then they were also 


5] write /h/ rather than /x/ because of tradition, and because there is some slight evi 
dence that /h/ was a glottal—rather than a velar—spirant. See footnote 15 below. 

6 It is generally assumed that Gothic 1, m, n, r were non-syllabic before and after vowels, 
but syllabic between consonants, or between consonant and #: fugls ‘bird’, tagl ‘hair’; 
maipms ‘gift’, acc. bagm ‘tree’; taikns ‘sign’, rign ‘rain’; akrs ‘field’, tagr ‘tear’. (Cf. Braune 
§27; Streitberg §95, §99; etc.) If we accept this interpretation, these four phonemes have 
syllabic and non-syllabic allophones. The interpretation has, however, no support what- 
ever from Gothic spellings, and is based on such West Germanic forms as OHG fogal ‘bird’, 
OS médom ‘treasure’, OHG zeihhan ‘sign’, OHG akkar ‘field’, where -al, -om, -an, -ar are very 
probably to be derived from (WGmc.) syllabic 1, m,n, r. But this tells us nothing about 
Gothic. Unless the Gothic spelling gives a real clue, it does not seem helpful to guess about 
such phonetic details. Cf. Braune’s skepticism §27 Anm. 1; and the very sound remarks on 
such speculation in general in Jellinek, Anmerkung pp. 33-4. Cf. also Bloomfield’s state- 
ment (294) that ‘the phonetic values of the characters in ancient writings can never be 
surely known.’ 

7 Cf. Streitberg §28. 
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voiced stops in Gothic; but the [b d] of the other languages may just as well have 
been subsequent developments, and Proto-Germanic and Gothic may have 
had [b3] instead. For /g/ we must clearly assume a voiced spirant in Proto- 
Germanic, since some Germanic languages still show a spirant. There is also 
one bit of historical evidence that initial /g/ was a voiced spirant in (early) 
Gothic: Latin Graecus ‘Greek’ appears in Gothic as Kreks (e.g. G 2.3). Since 
voiceless [k] seems here to have been substituted for a voiced [g], we may con- 
clude that at the time of the borrowing Gothic had no initial [g], and hence that 
initial /g/ was a spirant, not a stop.’ 

1.4. Non-initial /b d/. Gothic spelling gives us relatively clear information 
on the allophones of non-initial /b/ and /d/. In related forms we find b and d 
between vowels, but usually f and ) between a vowel and /s/, or between a 
vowel and #: dat. hlaiba J 13.27, but acc. hlaif M 6.11, nom. hlatfs® ‘(loaf of) 
bread’; dat. stada J 6.10, but acc. stab Mc 15.22, nom. stabs Mc 15.22 ‘place’. 
From this we may conclude that /'b/ and /d/ were in Gothic (or at least in pre- 
Gothic") voiced spirants between vowels, and that they stood in morphophonemic 
alternation with the voiceless spirants /f/ and /b/ between vowel and /s/ and 
between vowel and *."! 

Where /b/ and /d/ occur after a consonant, we find no such alternation of b 
and d with f and ». Examples of b after a consonant: sa dumba M 9.33 ‘the 
dumb (one)’, and also was dumbs L 1.22 ‘remained speechless’; afswairbands 
C 2.14 ‘blotting out’, and also biswarb J 12.3 ‘wiped’, gabaurbs Tit 1.8 ‘tem- 
perate’.* Examples of d after a consonant: dat. pl. frijondam L 15.29, and also 
voc. sg. frijond L 14.10, nom sg. frijonds L 7.34 ‘friend’; gen. sg. neut. kaldis 
M 10.42, and alsonom. sg. neut. kald J 18.18 ‘cold’; acc. pl. aglattgastaldans T 3.8, 
and also nom. sg. masc. aglaiigastalds Tit 1.7 ‘greedy of (given to) filthy lucre’; 


® Gustaf Kossina, Festschrift zur 50-jahrigen Doktorjubelfeier Karl Weinholds 40 
(Strassburg, 1896). 

® I have no reference for hlaifs; but Braune, §56 Anm. 1, says it occurs 12 times. /b/ is 
also replaced by /f/ before /t/: infin. giban M 27.58 ‘give’, but pret. gaft J 17.22 ‘thou 
gavest’. 

10 Streitberg §35.8, 9, §105, accepts Sievers’ conclusions that b, d, g represent voiced stops 
everywhere in Gothic, and is thus forced to assume spirantal allophones only for pre-Gothic. 
Sievers’ conclusions are based on his studies of intonation in Gothic. Since his whole 
theory of intonation is a body of information which he alone controlled, and which is not 
successfully communicable to others, it must be placed outside the realm of science. It is 
therefore not considered in the present study. 

11 /z/ between vowels stands in a similar morphophonemic relationship to /3/ between 
vowel and #: dat. hatiza L3.7, but nom. hatis E 4.31 ‘wrath’. The numerous spellings with 
b, d, z between vowel and #, or b, d between vowel and s (see Streitberg §25), may be inter- 
preted as morphophonemic spellings (like those in modern German); or, where they occur 
before a following voiced sound, as retention of the voiced spirant in close juncture with the 
following voiced sound. 

12 Despite the usual confident assertion (e.g. in Braune §56, Streitberg §123) that lb 
before vowels does not alternate with lf before #* and s, we cannot know whether this was 
so, since 1b never happens to occur before ¥ or sin our manuscripts. (Cf. the more cautious 
statement in Jellinek §67.) It is entirely possible—though perhaps improbable—that 
Gothic had such forms as nom. sg. masc. *halfs, neut. *half, in alternation with recorded acc. 
sg. fem. halba Mc 6.28, acc. sg. nt. halbata L 19.8 ‘half’. 
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dat. haurdat M 6.6, and also acc. haurd C 4.3, nom. haurds K 16.9 ‘door’; dat. 
gahugdat K 10.27 and also acc. gahugd K 8.12, ‘conscience’; acc. pl. huzda M 6.20, 
and also nom. sg. huzd M 6.21 ‘treasure’, nom. sg. gazds K 15.55 ‘sting’. 

Where /b/ and /d/ occur after consonants and before # or /s/, they contrast 
with both the voiceless stops /p t/ and the voiceless spirants /f p/. Examples: 
dumbs L 1.22 ‘speechless’, anatramp L 5.1 ‘pressed upon’, jfimf J 6.13 ‘five’; 
barb Ph 2.25 ‘necessary’, baurp Neh 5.16 ‘(cultivated) land’, barf L 14.18 ‘I 
must needs’; kald J 18.18 ‘cold’, salt L 14.34 ‘salt’, faifalb L 4.20 ‘he closed’; 
land L 14.18 ‘piece of ground’, kant Mc 10.19 ‘thou knowest’, fanb J 12.9 ‘found 
out, knew’; gakunds G 5.8 (un not clearly legible) ‘persuasion’, unkunbs G 1.22 
‘unknown’; ubilwaurds K 5.11 ‘a railer’, hauhhairts Tit 1.7 ‘selfwilled’, andwairps 
K 5.3 ‘present’; gard M 9.6 ‘house’, swart M 5.36 ‘black’, warb M 9.10 ‘it came 
to pass’. 

Since postconsonantal /b/ and /d/ do not behave like voiced spirants (i.e. 
are not unvoiced before /s/ and #), and since they contrast with voiceless stops 
and voiceless spirants, it is highly probable that they were voiced stops.* For 
Proto-Germanic we have assumed that non-initial /b/ and /d/ had voiced-stop 
allophones only after /m/ and /n/ respectively; for Gothic we may assume that 
the voiced-stop allophones appeared after any consonant. 

1.5. Non-initial /g/. Gothic spelling gives no evidence whatever concerning 
any allophones of non-initial /g/. Unlike /b/ and /d/, this phoneme occurs 
freely after a vowel before *, /s/, and /t/: dat. daiga R 9.21, and also acc. 
daig K 5.6, nom. daigs R 11.16 ‘dough’; 3d pl. magun R 8.8, and also 3d sg. mag 
R 8.7, 2d sg. magt M 5.36 ‘ean’.4 One is tempted to suggest that /g/ was a 
voiced stop after /n/ and perhaps other consonants, but a spirant after vowels— 
voiced before voiced sounds, voiceless before #, /s/, and /t/.% But the evidence 
is insufficient. 

2. Short vowels. Proto-Germanic probably had no more than four short- 
vowel phonemes, possibly only three. There was certainly a low central vowel 
/a/. There was probably only one back (rounded) vowel /u/, with the allo- 
phones [o] before a mid or low vowel in the following syllable (unless nasal + con- 
sonant intervened) and [u] elsewhere. There may have been only one front 
(unrounded) vowel /i/, with the allophones [e] before a mid or low vowel in the 
following syllable (unless nasal + consonant intervened) and [i] elsewhere; or 


13 This is, of course, the generally accepted view. Cf. Braune §54, §56, §72, §74; Jellinek 
§29, §67; Streitberg §123. 

4 /g/ stands in morphophonemic alternation with /h/: pres. mag ‘he can’, pret. mahta 
‘he could’; but this is inherited from Proto-Germanic. Cf. OE mzxg, meahte; OHG mag, 
mahta; etc. 

18 If the /g/ of acc. dag, nom. dags ‘day’ was a voiceless spirant, it contrasted phonemic- 
ally with the voiceless spirant of jah ‘and’ and slahs ‘blow’. Possibly unvoiced /g/ was a 
velar spirant, while /h/ was a glottal spirant. The conjecture that Gothic h represented 
a glottal—rather than a velar—spirant is supported by the fact that it is occasionally 
omitted, or added where it does not etymologically belong (cf. Streitberg §27); that it is 
used to transcribe the Greek spiritus asper (cf. Streitberg §20.9); and that it is never used to 
transcribe the Greek voiceless velar spirant x (cf. Streitberg §20.4). True, the letter g is 
also never used to transcribe Greek x; but x occurs only where, according to our conjecture, 
/g/ would have been voiced (cf. Jellinek §33). 
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/i/ and /e/ may have been separate phonemes, often standing in morpho- 
phonemic alternation with each other." 

2.1. Pre-Gothic short vowels. During the pre-Gothic period, /e/—if such 
a phoneme existed in Proto-Germanic—came to coincide with /i/, resulting in a 
three-vowel system: /iau/. The phonemes /i/ and /u/ had two allophones 
each, but their appearance (in complementary distribution) depended on the 
immediately following consonant, rather than on the vowel of the following 
syllable. Before /h/ and /r/, the phoneme /i/ has the allophone [e], written ai, 
and the phoneme /u/ has the allophone [o], written au; elsewhere /i/ = [il, 
written 2, and /u/ = [ul], written u. Examples of the three-vowel system, with 
allophones indicated: 

/i/ = (1) [e] before /h r/: 3d sg. pres. of strong verbs of the 3d and 5th classes, 
with Proto-Germanic /i/, e.g. /wirpip/ wairbtih M 5.21 ‘becomes’, /sihwip/ 
sathib M 5.28 ‘sees’. (2) [i] elsewhere: same form, e.g. /gaswiltib/ gaswiltip 
J 12.24 ‘dies’, /kwibip/ qibib M 5.22 ‘says’. 

/a/ = [a]: 3d sg. pret. of strong verbs of the 3d and 5th classes, with Proto- 
Germanic /a/, e.g. /warp/ warb M 9.10 ‘it came to pass’, /sahw/ sal L 20.37 
‘I saw’, /gaswalt/ gaswalt M 9.24 ‘he died’, /kwab/qap M 8.4 ‘he said’. 

/u/ = (1) [o] before /h r/: 3d pl. pret. of strong verbs of the 2d and 3d classes, 
with Proto-Germanic /u/, e.g. /ustuhun/ ustauhun Me 15.20 ‘they led out’, 
/wurpun/ waurbun J 6.12 ‘they became’. (2) [u] elsewhere: same form, e.g. 
/uskusun/ uskusun J. 4.29 ‘they thrust out’, /gaswultun/ gaswultun J 6.49 
‘they died’. 

2.2. Gothic short vowels. When we examine our actual Gothic texts, we 
find that this hypothetical three-vowel system must be rejected, since [i] and [el], 
fu] and [o] no longer appear in complementary distribution. We find the 
following types of discrepancies: 

[i] occurs before /r/ in sg. hirt J 11.34, 43, L 18.22, Mec 10.21; dual hirjats 
Me 1.17; pl. hirjib Me 12.7, all meaning ‘come here’. 

[i] occurs before /h,’ in nth ‘and not’ (numerous examples).! 

{u] occurs before /r/ in the prefix ur- ‘out’ < PGmce. */uz-/; once in the 
preposition ur, in ur riqiza k 4.6 ‘out of darkness’ (assimilation from us riqiza, 
or scribal error?); and in fidurdogs J 11.39 ‘four-day’, fidurfalb L 19.8 ‘fourfold’, 
dat. fidurraginja L 3.1 (three times) ‘tetrarch’ < PGmce. */fidur-/. 

{u] perhaps occurs before /h/ in -uh ‘and, but, therefore’ (numerous examples) 
and nuh ‘then’ (numerous examples). But this may have been long /u:/, if 
derived from PIE */nk*e,’ > pre-Gme. */unxwe’/ > PGme. */u:xwe/ > Goth. 
/uth/. 

fe] occurs before phonemes other than /h/ and /r/ in the reduplicating sylla- 
ble: not only in hathaitun M 10.25 ‘they have called’, fauragarairop F. 1.5 ‘he has 


16 For literature on these often discussed problems, see Hirt 1.43-50. 

3 Gen. parthis M 9.16 ‘uncarded, new’, with added 7 in a doubtful passage, may be a scribal 
error for pairhis. Literature in Streitberg §50 Anm. 

18 In forms of urraisjan, urrannjan, urredan, urreisan, urrinnan, urrumnan, and of urrists, 
urrugks, urruns; see the glossary in Streitberg’s Gotische Bibel. 

1” For ur in words of non-Gothie origin, see Streitberg §52a. 
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predestinated’, but also fazfah J 8.20 ‘he laid hands on’, saislep M 8.24 ‘he was 
asleep’, lailot L 4.41 ‘he let’, matmaitun Mc 11.8 ‘they cut’, afaiatk M 26.72 ‘he 
denied’, anaatauk L 3.20 ‘he added’.® Possibly we have [e] also in wala J 8.48 
etc. ‘well’ (cf. PGme. /e/ in ON vel, OE wel, OS OHG wela) and in aibbau M 
6.24 ‘or’ (ef. PGmce. /e/ in ON eda, OE eppa, OS eftha ettha, OHG eddo). 

[o] perhaps occurs before a phoneme other than /h/ and /r/ in aufto Me 11.13 
etc. ‘perhaps’, beside ufto M 27.64.71 

Since they do not appear in complementary distribution with [i] and [u] 
respectively, the vowels [e] and [o] can no longer be considered allophones of the 
phonemes /i/ and /u/. For the Gothic recorded in our texts we must set up a 
five-vowel system: /ie a ou/.” 

3. Long vowels. Proto-Germanic seems to have had six long-vowel pho- 
nemes: /i: e: @: a: 0: u:/. Two of these six, /e:/ (often called é) and /e:/, 
coincided in pre-Gothic: PGmce. */he:r/ ‘here’ > ON OE OS hér, OHG hiar; 
PGme. */me:1/ ‘time’ > ON OS OHG mal, OE m2l; Gothic shows /e:/ in both 
words: /he:r/ her M 8.29 etc. ‘here’, /me:1/ mel M 8.29 etc. ‘time’. This 
coalescence results in a five-vowel system for Gothic: /i: e: a: 0: u:/, parallel 
to the five short vowels /ieaou/. 

Evidence for the length of Gothic long vowels is in part orthographic, in part. 
etymological: 

(1) For /i:/ we have both the spelling ez as against 2 for short /i/, and such 
etymological evidence as Goth. meins J 10.30, ON minn, OE OS OHG min ‘my’. 

(2) For /e:/ we have both the spelling e as against az for short /e/, and such 
etymological evidence as Goth. wens k 1.6, ON vén, OE wén, OS OHG wan 
‘hope’. 

(3) For /a:/ we have only such etymological evidence as Goth. fahan J 7.44, 
ON fa, OE fin, OS OHG fahan ‘seize’. 

(4) For /o:/ we have both the spelling o as against au for short /o/, and such 
etymological evidence as Goth. stols M 5.34 ‘throne’, ON stéll, OE OS stél, OHG 
stuol ‘chair’. 

(5) For /u:/ we have only such etymological evidence as Goth. fuls J 11.39, 
ON fill, OE OS OHG fil ‘rotten’. 

4. Semivowels. PIE seems to have had six phonemes with syllabic and non- 
syllabic allophones in complementary distribution: /iul] mnr/. Between con- 
sonants (with * counting as a consonant) they were syllabic: [i u] mn 7]; before 
or after vowels they were non-syllabic: [j w]1 mnr].* During the pre-Germanic 


20 Further examples in Streitberg §49, §§210-2. 

21 Cf. Streitberg §51b. In words borrowed from Greek, [e] and [0] occur freely before 
phonemes other than /h r/: acc. Aifaison t 4.12 °’Eg¢ecov’, Saulaumon M 6.29 ‘Zodopudw’, 
aipiskaupus T 3.2 ‘érloxomos’, etc. 

22 The Gothic letter which we transcribe w had the shape and numeral value of Greek T. 
In words borrowed from Greek (or one might better say: in the Gothic spelling of Greek 
words) it transcribes Greek v and o: (which were homonymous in 4th-century Greek): acc. 
swnagogen Me 1.21 ‘owaywyir’, in Lwstrws t 3.11 ‘& Aborpos’, etc. (Cf. Jellinek §35a.) 
This w represents, therefore, a sixth short vowel phoneme, though it occurs only in foreign 
words. 

23 For a more exact description of the distribution of these allophones, see Franklin 
Edgerton, Lana. 19.83-124 (1948), who bases his study primarily on Sanskrit. Beside the 
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period the allophones [] m 9 r] came to coincide with /ul um un ur/. Our present 
knowledge does not permit us to state whether [i] and [j], [u] and [w] in Proto- 
Germanic remained allophones of only two phonemes, became four different 
phonemes /iujw/, or became three different phonemes /iu w/, with /i/ con- 
taining the allophones [i] and [j]. The Gothic evidence makes the third alterna- 
tive appear as the most likely. 

4.1. Gothic i, j, u, w. If we set up the hypothesis that [i] and [j], [u] and 
[w] were allophones of /i/ and /u/ respectively in Gothic, we are immediately 
confronted by such discrepancies as /iu/ spelled ju in acc. pl. juka L 14.19 
‘yokes’, but zu in tupa G 4.26 ‘above’. The hypothesis that there were four 
different Gothic phonemes /i j u w/ of course solves this difficulty; but before we 
accept such a solution, it is worth while examining the distribution of [i j] and 
[u w] where they do not appear immediately before or after a member of the 
other pair. 

4.11. Gothiciandj. We find, first, that 7 and 7 occur in complementary dis- 
tribution. Symbolizing any consonant by C, any vowel by V, and indicating 
the position of the crucial sound by a pair of parentheses, we have the following 
possibilities: 

C( _)C: only 7 occurs: mip M 5.25 ‘with’. 

C( _)V: only 7 occurs: nom. pl. kunja L 1.48 ‘generations’.* 
C( _): only 7 occurs: voc. sg. kunt L 9.41 ‘generation’. 
V(__+)C: only 7 occurs: dat. pl. baim M 5.15 ‘them’. 
V(.__)V: only 7 occurs: wajamereins Mc 7.22 ‘blasphemy’.”6 
V(. +): only z occurs: nom. pl. masc. pat M 5.46 ‘the’. 

#(  )C: only 7 occurs: in M 5.25 ‘in’. 

#( )V: only 7 occurs: jah M 5.15 ‘and’. 

#( )#: neither 7 nor j occurs. 


Where 7 and j occur in juxtaposition, we find the following complementation: 


10. before vowels: only 7j occurs: nom. pl. neut. 7a L 2.50 ‘they’, frijonds 


M 11.19 ‘friend’. 
11. before consonants: only jz occurs: gen. kunjis L 7.31 ‘generation’, stojzp 


J 7.51 ‘judges’.” 


:: 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
i 
8. 
9. 





syllabic and non-syllabic sets of allophones, Edgerton assumes under certain conditions 
a third set: [ij uw ]| mm pnfr]. He also works out, as far as it can be reconstructed, the 
distribution of allophones when two or more of these phonemes occur in juxtaposition. 

24 On such forms as acc. sg. fiand M 5.43 ‘enemy’, see footnote 27. 

26 Such forms as fraitip k 11.20 ‘devours’, gaibnjand L 19.44 ‘they lay even’, in which the 
syllabicity of i is specifically marked in our manuscripts, pose a problem. However, even 
though we can know little of Gothic stress, I believe we may assume that in these words the 
/a/ and the /i/ are not in juxtaposition, but are separated by onset of strong 
stress: /fra'itip/, /ga'ibniand/. These examples would then belong rather in position 7: 
w( dC. 

26 On such forms as saian L 8.5 ‘sow’, see §4.2 below. 

27 In some ¢ases 7j seems to alternate with 7, with no distinction in meaning: acc. pl. 
fijands M 5.44 ‘enemies’, but in the preceding verse acc. sg. fiand ‘enemy’. (For further 
examples of this alternation, see Streitberg §30. Cf. also unbiarja Tit 1.12 ‘beasts’.) To 
this extent we must modify our statement concerning position 2, C( )V: roots beginning 
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Since 7 and j appear in complementary distribution with each other, we may 
set up a single phoneme /i/ with the following allophones: syllabic [i], written ¢, 
in positions 1, 3, 7, 10, 11; non-syllabic [i], written 7, in positions 4 and 6; and 
non-syllabic [j], written 7, in positions 2, 5, 8, 10, 11. Whether [j] and [j] were 
phonetically distinct—i.e. actually different allophones—we cannot know for 
sure; we have only the Gothic spelling to go by, and this indicates that there 
was some kind of distinction. 

4.12. Gothic uand w. For u and w we find the following distribution: 


1. C( )C: both uw and w occur: tulgus t 2.19 ‘firm’; triggws L 16.10 ‘faith- 
ful’. 

2. C( )V: only w occurs: sparwans M 10.29 ‘sparrows’.” 

3. C( )#: both u and w occur: acc. daubu Ph 2.30 ‘death’; acc. gaidw 
Ph 2.30 ‘lack’.® 

4. V(_ )C: only u occurs: non-syllabic after a short vowel, auk M 5.18 
‘for’; syllabic after a long vowel, wazwoun M 7.25 ‘they blew’. 

5. V(__)V: only w occurs: nom. pl. masc. fawai M 7.14 ‘few’.*! 

6. V( )#: u occurs after short vowels, w occurs after long vowels: bau 
M 11.24 ‘than’; lew R 7.8 ‘occasion’. 

7. #( )C: w oceurs before /1/ or /r/ + vowel; u occurs before /1/ or 
/r/ + consonant, and before consonants other than /l r/: wlits J 
11.44 ‘face’, acc. writ L 16.17 ‘tittle’; gen. wlbandaus Mc 1.6 ‘camel’, 
acc. urrist M 27.53 ‘resurrection’; und M 5.18 ‘until’, etc. 

8. *( )V: only w occurs: warp M 9.10 ‘it came to pass’. 

9. *( )#: neither w nor w occurs. 


Where u and w occur in juxtaposition, we find the following complementation: 


10. before vowels: only uw occurs: widuwo L 2.37 ‘widow’. 
11. before consonants or #: only wu occurs: nom. sg. masc. manwus k 
12.14, nom. sg. neut. manwu J 7.6 ‘ready’. 





with an initial consonant, or consonant cluster, have morpheme alternants with /i/ and 
/ii/ in free variation before vowels: /fi-/, /fri-/ in fiand, frion; but in free variation also 
/fii-/, /frii-/, in fijand, frijon. But after a non-initial consonant or consonant cluster we 
find only [j] before vowels: kunja. On such alternants as saiip and saijip, see footnote 38. 

28 CwC also in 2d sg. pret. salt J 8.57 ‘thou hast seen’. I interpret ® and g as phonemi- 
cally /hw/ and /kw/ for two reasons. First, f is the reflex not only of PIE k”, as in saihan 
‘see’ (PIE *sek”-, as in Skt. sdcaté ‘follows’, Gr. éroua:, Lat. sequor ‘follow’), but also of 
PIE kw, as in dat. sg. athatundjai L 6.44, 20.37, Mc. 12.26 ‘bramble bush’ (lit. ‘horse tooth’) 
(aiha- from PIE *ekwo-, as in Skt. dgvas, Lat. equus ‘horse’). Secondly, by analyzing h and 
q as /hw/ and /kw/, we find that all but the labial stops and spirants form clusters with 
/w/: /tw/ in twalif Mc 6.7 ‘twelve’, /pw/ in bwahan J 9.7 ‘wash’, /dw/ in dwala M 5.22 
‘fool’, /sw/ in swa M 5.16 ‘so’, /zw/ in dat. pl. izwis ‘you’ M 5.18 (does not occur initially), 
/gw/ in bidagwa J 9.8 ‘beggar’ (does not occur initially); hence also /kw/ in gam M 5.17 
‘I came’, etc., and /hw/ in has M 5.39 ‘someone’, etc. Only the clusters /pw/ and /bw/ do 
not occur. 

22 CwV also in /kwam/ gam, /hwas/ has; see footnote 28. 

30 Cw # also in /sahw/ sah L 20.37 ‘I saw’, /sankw/ sagq L 4.40 ‘was setting’. 

31 On such forms as staua K 11.29 ‘damnation, judgment’, see §4.2 below. 

32 /wu/ before consonant also in /plakwus/ pblaqus Mc 13.28 ‘tender’, /wu/ before * also 
in /ferhwu/ fairhu E 6.12 ‘world’. 
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Since both u and w occur in positions 1 and 3, and since in these positions we 
cannot demonstrate that they are in complementary distribution (as we can for 
positions 6 and 7), we must assume two separate phonemes /u/ and /w/. To 
the phoneme /u/ we can assign the syllabic [u], written u, that occurs in positions 
1, 3, 4, 7, 10, 11; to the phoneme /w/ we can assign the non-syllabic [w], written 
w, that occurs in positions 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11. There remain the cases of 
non-syllabic [y], written u, in positions 4 and 6. If we assign this [y] to the 
phoneme /u/, we will have failed to account for the contrast between juka and 
tupa: both will contain the sequence /iu/. But if we assign [y] to the phoneme 
/w/, this contrast will be taken care of: juka will be /iuka/, but wpa will be 
/iwpa/. The phoneme /w/, then has two allophones: [y] between short vowel 
and consonant or #, but [w] in all other positions where it occurs. As with [j] 
and [j], we cannot know whether there was any real phonetic difference between 
[y] and [w].* 

4.13. Gothic /iuw/. We may now return to the occurrences of /i/ in juxta- 
position with /u/ and /w/, to see whether our phonemic interpretation of /i/ is 
correct. We find that /i/ in juxtaposition with /u/ shows the same allophones 
that it shows in juxtaposition with any other vowel (the numbers in this list re- 
fer to the positions originally described for z and j): 


. /Ciu/ = [Cju]: drunjus R 10.18 ‘sound’. 
. /uiC/ does not occur. 
. /Viu/ = [Vju]: ace. ajukdup J 6.51 ‘eternity’. 
/uiV/ does not occur. 
/uiu/ does not occur. 
6. /uix / does not occur. 
8. /Xiu/ = [ju]: juka L 14.19 ‘yokes’. 
10. /itu/ = [iju]: s¢jwm k 2.11 ‘we are’. 


Similarly, /i/ in juxtaposition with /w/ shows the same allophones that it 
shows in juxtaposition with any other consonant: 


1. /wiC/ = [wiC]: wigs M 7.13 ‘way’. 
/Ciw/ = [Ciw]: ace. pl. kniwa Mc 15.19 ‘knees’; or [Ciy]: biub R 13.3 
‘that which is good’. 
/wiw/ = [wiw]: nom. pl. mase. /kwiwai/ giwat C 2.20 ‘living’. 
. /wi¥/ = [wjV]: waurstwja J 15.1 ‘Shusbandman’. 
. /wik/ = [wi]: hawi J 6.10 ‘grass’. 
. /Viw/ = [Viw]: atw M 9.33 ‘ever’. 
. / ¥iw/ = [iy]: tupa G 4.26 ‘above’. 
11. /iiw/ = [jiy]: nom. pl. jzwkos k 12.20 ‘wraths’. 


It was stated above that /w/ has the allophone [y] between short vowel and 
consonant or *, but [w] in all other positions. In this respect, [i] functions as a 


33 Scholars have surmised that [w] was some sort of spirant. See Jellinek §35a and reter- 
ences. 
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vowel, [i] and [j] function as consonants. (In the following formulae, /a/ = any 
short vowel.) 

/CiwC/ = [CiyC]: btub R 13.3 ‘that which is good’ ;* cf. auk. 

/Ciw # / = [Ciy]: weinatriu J 15.1 ‘vine’; cf. bau. 

/aiwC/ = [ajwC]: snaiws Mc 9.3 ‘snow’; cf. triggws. 

/aiw #/ = [ajw]: atw M 9.33 ‘ever’; cf. gaidw. 

/awiV/ = [ayjV]: tauja R 7.15 ‘I do’; ef. auk. 

/awiC/ = [awiC]: tawida L 8.8 ‘it bore’; cf. fawaz. 

/awix / = [awi]: hawi J 6.10 ‘grass’; cf. fawaz. 

4.2. Gothic au and ai before vowels. The complementary distribution of 
allophones demonstrated above justifies us in setting up a phoneme /i/, with 
allophones [i], [i], and [j]; a phoneme /w/, with allophones [w] and [y]; and a 
phoneme /u/. There remains, however, one final problem. It was stated 
above that the Gothic letters 7 and wu do not occur between vowel symbols; but 
in a very few cases we do find such a sequence: saian L 8.5 ‘sow’, stawa K 11.29 
‘judgment’, etc.> In such cases, we find related forms with long vowels: /se: / 
in manaseps J 7.7 ‘world’ (lit. ‘man-seed’), /sto:/ in stojan J 8.26 ‘judge’; and we 
find long vowels in cognate words of other languages: ON sé, OE sdéwan, OS 
sdian, OHG sden ‘sow’; OHG stuotago ‘day of judgment’. 

These forms have been investigated, and scholars have reached various con- 
clusions about them.* If we consider only the Gothic spelling, we can say the 
following: The az of satan cannot be /ai/, since this appears as aj before vowels 
(wajamereins); and the au of staua cannot be /aw/, since this appears as aw 
before vowels (fawaz).™ Since the az and au of these words alternate with /e: / 
and /o:/ respectively, and are in complementary distribution with them, we 
can most easily interpret them simply as allophones of /e:/ and /o:/. The 
particular phonetic value that we assign to these spellings is immaterial, since 
in any case we can never know it exactly. Braune (§22, §26) thought they rep- 
resented [e:] and [o:]; we may as well accept this view as any other. 

The distribution of [e:] and [e:] is as follows: [e:] occurs before consonants 
and *, but [e:] before vowels (including both syllabic and non-syllabic /i/). 
Examples: 

/e:C/ = [e:C]: /me:1/ mel M 8.29 ‘time’. 

/e: %/ = [e:]: /hwe: / we L 7.31 ‘to what’. 

/e:V/ = [e:V]: /se:an/ saian L 8.5 ‘sow’, /se:iands/ saijands Me 4.14 
‘sower’, /se:ip/ saith k 9.6B (twice) ‘sows’, /se:iip/ saijib k 9.6A 
(twice) ‘sows’, etc.%8 

34 But /CiwC/ once = [CiwC] in lasiws k 10.10 ‘weak’. Cf. Streitberg §90. 

35 The letter 2 between vowel symbols in the reduplicating syllable (afaiatk, anaaiauk) 
has already been interpreted as part of the orthographic symbol for /e/ (/afeaik/, 
/anaeawk/). See §2.2 above. 

36 Cf. Braune §22, §26; Jellinek §61.1, §62.4, §85-7; Kieckers 7-8, 19, 222-3; Streitberg 
§71, §75; and references given. 

37 The au of staua could conceivably be /au/, but this does not seem likely. 

38 Note that we seem to have two morpheme alternants of the verb ‘sow’, in free varia- 
tion: /se:/ in saian, saith, but /se:i/ in satjands, saijip. 
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The distribution of [o:] and [o:] is as follows: [o0:] occurs before consonants, 
# , /u/, and [j]; [9:] occurs only before other vowels and [i]. Examples: 


/o:C/ = [o:C]: /sto:ls/ stols M 5.34 ‘throne’. 

/o:#/ = [o:]: nom. sg. fem. /hwo:/vo L 7.39 ‘who’. 

/o:u/ = [o:u]: /wewo:un/ watwoun M 7.25 ‘they blew’. 

/o:iV/ = [0:jV]: /sto:ian/ stojan J 8.26 ‘judge’, dat. /to:ia/ toja E 3.7 
‘working’. 

jo:V/ = [a:V]: /sto:a/ staua KX 11.29 ‘judgment’. 

/o:iC/ = [a:iC]: 2d sg. pret. /sto:ide:s/ stauides L 7.43 ‘thou didst 
judge’, /so:il/ sauil Mc 1.32 ‘sun’. 

/0:1%/ = [a:i]: nom. /to:i/ taut E 2.10 ‘workmanship’. 

This analysis requires a slight modification of our description of the allophones 
of /i/ (§4.11). We must now say that [i] occurs between short vowel and con- 
sonant or *, but [i] between long vowel and consonant or #*. Examples: 

4. /ViC/ = [ViC]: /paim/ paim; but 

/V:iC/ = [V:iC]: /se:ip/ saith, /so:il/ saul. 
6. /Vix/ = [Vil: /pai/ paz; but 

/V:ik / = [V:i]: /to:i/ taut. 


5. Summary. This completes our analysis of the segmental phonemes of 
Gothic. We have found the following: 


Short vowels: 
Long vowels: 
Stops: 
Spirants: 
Stop-spirants: 
Sibilants: 
Nasals: 
Liquids: 
Undefined : 


x#oN Gawct oO O 





COMPONENTIAL ANALYSIS OF A HEBREW PARADIGM 


ZeEvuIG S. HARRIs 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The linguistic structure of an utterance is presumed to be fully stated by a 
list of the morphemes which constitute it, and by their order. The difference 
between two utterances is expressed by the difference in morphemic constituency 
between them. Frequently, however, we find that there is a set of morphemes 
in a language, such that each morpheme in the set is identified by its contrast 
with all the others in the set. Such morphemes are often arranged in paradigms, 
and the various crisscrossing relationships among the morphemes of the paradigm 
are often called categories. Thus there are such Latin morphemes as -us, -um, 
-i, -ds which are defined by their membership in a paradigm, and which are con- 
sidered as expressing, within the paradigm, such categories as case and number. 

The presence of these categories is not a happy situation for structural lin- 
guistics, which is most useful if it can define everything in terms of some stock 
of elements (phonemes, morphemes) which are all on a par with each other. It 
is therefore of interest to note that the categories represented in a paradigm can 
be set up by means of the very methods which are used to set up the more tradi- 
tional morphemes. Just as the morphemes the and a can be isolated by com- 
paring, say, You’ve lost the job with You’ve lost a job, so also the categories of 
singular and plural can be isolated by comparing certain utterances, even in a 
language in which these appear not as distinct morphemes but as categories in 
a paradigm. One important difference between isolating the traditional mor- 
phemes and isolating these categories is that the categories are not readily 
identifiable as consisting of any particular phonemes in the utterances. Another 
is that it is usually necessary to consider not a simply localized substitution, like 
the for a in You've lost ( ) job, but a more diffuse substitution, on the order of 
-ose are... -8 for -is is ...0 in Th( ) my book( ): Those are my books as com- 
pared with This is my book. We will therefore call these morphemically analyzed 
categories COMPONENTS.! 

In order to see how this componential representation of paradigmatic categories 
can be carried out, we consider the morphemes for ‘I’, ‘you’, etc. in Modern 
Hebrew. 

If we consider the following 17 utterances, and many sets of utterances of the 
same type, we would set up a class (C) of 17 morphemes -iz ‘I did’, a- ‘I will’, 
y...u ‘they will’, etc.? 


1 It can be shown that they are identical in analytic status with all other morphemic 
‘long components’, which can be set up for morphology in much the same way that phonemic 
long components are set up for phonology. Cf. Lane. 20.181-205 (1944). 

2 If a vowel adjoins limed with no intervening juncture (i.e. within the same word) the 
preceding vowel is replaced by zero (limdu). Aside from that, if any phonemes (except the 
unstressed na) adjoin limed with no intervening juncture, the vowel of limed which is nearest 
to them is replaced by a. The forms are cited here in phonemic transcription, so that such 
segments as the a between two initial consonants are not shown. 
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lo limddti oto davar. ic not teach him a thing. 
73 limddta ce ‘ce “ éc 6c 
cc limadt ce ec cc ccc 
73 limed 6c i 3 “4 “cc 6c 
ce limda “ce 
* limddnu “ 
“ limadtem*‘ 
“ limadten ‘‘ 
ée limdu it 
a3 alamed éc 
tlamed you (m.) or she will 
“ tlamdi  “ ; you (f.) will 
“ ylamed “ he will 
“ nlamed “ * we will 
* tlamdu ‘“ you (m. pl.) will 
“ tlamédnaS “ you (f. pl.) or they (f. pl.) will. . . 
“* ylamdu ‘ ; they (m.) will 


Every member of the class V (katav ‘write’, ba ‘come’, and other verbs) occurs 
with every one of these C morphemes. At this stage of the analysis, the 17 
morphemes isolated by comparing the utterances listed above would constitute 
a separate class of morphemes, restricted in their use to occur only with mem- 
bers of the class V. 

However, we find additional environments in which some members of C 
occur while others do not. The first nine occur in lo limad (_) oto davar etmol 
‘( ) didn’t teach him a thing yesterday’, but not in lo( )lamed(_) oto davar 
maxar ‘( ) won’t teach him a thing tomorrow’; the last eight occur in the latter 
but not in the former.* We therefore extract a component T common to the 
first nine and to their differentiating environments, and another component 1 
common to the last eight and their differentiating environments. The residues 
of the nine T morphemes may be identified with the residues of the eight 1 
morphemes if we find a convenient way of matching pairs of these residues. 

This pairing may be carried out on the basis of the particular members of the 
N class‘ with which each member of C occurs. 

WITH THERE OCCUR ONLY 
+T +1 
ani ‘I’ -ti ‘I did’ a- ‘I will’ 
ata ‘you (m.)’ -ta ‘you (m.) did’ t- ‘you (m.) will’ 
at ‘you (f.)’ -t ‘you (f.) did’ t...0 ‘you (f.) will’ 
hu ‘he’ -0 (zero) ‘he did’ y- ‘he will’ 
hi ‘she’ -a ‘she did’ t- ‘she will’ 


3 I).g. lo limddnu oto davar etmol ‘We didn’t teach him a thing yesterday’, lo alamed oto 
davar mazar ‘I won’t teach him a thing tomorrow.’ 
‘Where N indicates a class of noun morphemes containing ani ‘I’, hu ‘he’, hamore ha- 


zada& ‘the new teacher’, etc. 
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andxnu ‘we’ -nu ‘we did’ n- ‘we will’ 

atem ‘you (m. pl.)’ -tem ‘you (m. pl.) did’ é...u ‘you (m. pl.) will’ 
hem ‘they (m.)’ -u ‘they (m.) did’ y...u ‘they (m.) will’ 
hen ‘they (f.)’ -u ‘they (f.) did’ t...na ‘they (f.) will’ 
aten ‘you (f. pl.)’ —-ten ‘you (f. pl.) did’ —t...na ‘you (f. pl.) will’ 


We can therefore identify the residue (X) of -ii with the residue (X) of a-, and 
soon: X +T=-tt,X +1=a-;¥+T=-ta,Y+1=t,-, ete. 

In the environment ani vahu (_ ) oto baydxad ‘I and he (__) him together’, the 
only members of C which occur are in limddnu and nlamed. In atavahem (_) oto 
baydxad ‘you (m.) and they (m.) ( ) him together’, only limadtem and tlamdu 
occur, and in at vahen ( ) only limadten and tlamédna. In hu vahi (_ ) oto 
baydxad ‘He and she (_ ) him together’, only limdu and ylamdu occur, and in 
hi vaisti ( ) ‘she and my wife ( )’ only limdu and tlamédna occur. If we con- 
sider only the presence of va ‘and’ in N va N, we find that only the last five of 
the ten morphemic residues occur in N va N(_ ). We may therefore extract a 
P component from these five and from their environment N va N, and may seek 
a basis for identifying the residues of these five with some of the remaining five 
morphemes. 

The basis for pairing the residues of these two new subclasses—of those 
morphemes which contain p and those which do not—may be found in a more 
detailed consideration of the occurrence of our ten residues with particular 
members of the class N. The residue of -nu/n- ‘we’ occurs not only with andznu 
‘we’ but also with any N va N where one of the two N is ani ‘I’ or andxnu ‘we’ 
and the other N is any other member of the N class: ani vahi limddnu oto ‘I and 
she taught him’, andxnu vahamore haxadas nlamed otxa ‘We and the new teacher 
will teach you’. No other one of our ten morphemes occurs in these environ- 
ments. Analogously, the residue of -tem/t...u ‘you (m. pl.)’ is the only one 
that occurs with any N va N where one N is ata or atem and the other is any 
member of N (including these two) except ant and andxnu: e.g. ata vohu ilamdu 
oto ‘you (m.) and he will teach him’. Similarly, only -ten/t...na ‘you (f. pl.)’ 
occurs with N va N where one N is at or aten and the other is at, aten, hi, hen or 
any member of N containing the r component to be defined below: e.g. at vaaxott 
tavéna ‘You and my sister will come’. The residue of -u/y...u ‘they (m.)’ is 
the only one that occurs with any N va N where neither N is ani, andxnu, ata, at, 
or atem, and where not more than one N includes F: hu vahi ydabru ito ‘He and. 
she will talk with him’, habanai vaozro sidru et ze ‘The builder and his helper 
arranged it’. Similarly, only -u/é...na ‘they (f.)’ occurs with N va N where 
each N is either hi or hen or an N including F: hi vahabaxura tdabérna ‘She and 
the girl will talk’. 

Of the five morphemes containing P, then, only the first (-nu/n-) occurs with 
ant in either N position of N va N; we therefore pair it with the -t2/a- morpheme 
which also occurs with ani. Only the second ever occurs with ata or atem in each 
- N position; we therefore pair it with the -ta/t- morpheme which occurs with ata. 
An analogous restriction to at leads to the pairing of -ten/t...na with -t/t...2. 
The third morphemic residue occurs only with hu, hi, hem, hen or the members 
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of N not listed here, in either N position: we pair it with the morpheme 0/y-, 
which occurs with hu. Analogously, we pair -u/t...na with -a/t- on the basis 
of hz. We can express these matchings by five morphemic components: 1 
contained in -t/a- and -nu/n-, 2 contained in -ta/t- and -tem/t...u, A contained 
in -t/t...4 and -ten/t..na, 3 contained in 0/y- and -n/y...u, B contained in -a/t- 
and -u/t...na. 

If we consider the limitations of occurrence of these morphemes or their seg- 
ments in respect to the -a ‘feminine’ morpheme, we find that N occurring with 
A or B always has the -a morpheme, whereas N occurring with 2 or 3 does not.® 
The restriction upon B as against 3 is clear: habaxura sidra et ze ‘The girl ar- 
ranged it’, habaxura vahaxavera Sela tsadérna et ze ‘The girl and her friend (f.) 
will arrange it’; as against habaxur sider et ze ‘The fellow arranged it’, habaxur 
vahaxavera Selo ysadru et ze ‘The fellow and his friend (f.) will arrange it’. No N 
with the -a ‘feminine’ morpheme substitutes for habaxur in the last two utter- 
ances, nor can baxur substitute for baxura or zavera in the first two.’ We may 
therefore say that the -a/t- and -u/t...na residues, ht ‘she’ and hen ‘they (f.)’, 
and -a ‘feminine’ all contain a component F which is absent in 0/y-, -u/y...u, 
hu ‘he’, and hem ‘they (m.)’. 

The same component F can be extracted from A as against 2. Just as hi 
contains F, so does at ‘you (f.)’: ht baxura haguna ‘She’s a decent girl’, at baxura 
haguna ‘You (f.) are a decent girl’, ata baxur hagun ‘You (m.) are a decent fellow’. 
Since A occurs with at but not with ata, we extract the F component from A also. 

Further consideration shows a limitation of occurrence of 2 and 3 in respect 
to at and hi, as well as to ata and hu, respectively. Before 3, ht or hen sometimes 
constitutes one member of N va N (see fn. 5), whereas at does not. Similarly, 
ata veat ‘You (m.) and you (f.)’ occurs before 2, but ata vaani ‘You and I’ does not. 
Hence the component 2 may be extracted from at, aten, and the A morphemes 
which occur with these, and 3 may be extracted from hi, hen, and the B mor- 
phemes which occur with them. 

Component A is thus replaceable by the combination of components 2 and 
F; and B by the combination of components 3 and F. 

We now have a set of components in terms of which each member of C may 
be identified and differentiated from each other one, without residue: 


5 But only one of the two N positions can be occupied by any one of the group hi, hen, 
and N plus -a ‘feminine’. Before -u/t...na, both N positions are occupied by morphemes 
of this group. 

6 And N occurring with 1 sometimes has the -a and sometimes does not. 

7N + -a may substitute for N without -a, e.g. habarur in such environments as N va N 
(habaxur vaazi sidru et ze ‘The fellow and my brother arranged it’, habarura vaazi sidru et 
ze ‘The girl and my brother arranged it’); or in the N of VN = V (limddti et habazur ‘1 
taught the fellow’, limddti et habaxura ‘I taught the girl’); or in the second N of N sé PN 
= N (ze hamakom Sel habaxur ‘That’s the fellow’s place’, ze hamakom Sel habazura ‘That’s 
the girl’s place’); etc. 
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MORPHEME REPRESENTED MORPHEME REPRESENTED 
BY COMPONENTS BY COMPONENTS 


-tt ‘I did’ 1T a- ‘I will’ 11 

-ta ‘you (m.) did’ 27 t- ‘you (m.) will’ 21 

-t ‘you (f.) did’ 2FT t...4 ‘you (f.) will’ 2FI 
-0 ‘he did’ ST y- ‘he will’ 31 

-a ‘she did’ SFT t- ‘she will’ SFI 
-nu ‘we did’ 1PT n- ‘we will’ 1 PI 
-tem ‘you (m. pl.) did’ 2pT t...u ‘you (m. pl.) will?’ 2p1 
-ten ‘you (f. pl.) did’ 2FprT t...na ‘you (f. pl.) will? 2Frpi 
-u ‘they (m.) did’ SPT y...u ‘they (m.) will’ 8 PI 
-u ‘they (f.) did’ SFPT t...na ‘they (f.) will’ SFPI 





THE LINGUISTIC STRUCTURE OF TAKI-TAKI 


Rospert A. HAuy Jr. 
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Taki-Taki is the language of Paramaribo and other parts of Dutch Guiana, 
called by its own speakers takitaki or népgeretépgo Negro language, in Dutch 
Neger-Engelsch, and in German Neger-Englisch. It and the closely related 
language of the Saramacca Bush-Negroes! are creolized languages? developed out 
of the jargonized English used by the slaves of English and Portuguese land- 
holders who settled Dutch Guiana in the middle of the seventeenth century.* 
Taki-Taki is spoken in several dialects, of which the chief is the Town-Negro 
speech of Paramaribo. 

The best modern source of material on Taki-Taki is M. and F. Herskovits’ 
Suriname Folklore,* which contains over 160 pages of text in Town-Negro 
dialect, in phonetic transcription, with translation on facing pages (150-471, 
484-7), as well as scattered phrases and sentences in the cultural and ethnographic 
discussion (1-149). The present article is a descriptive sketch® of the linguistic 
structure of Taki-Taki, based on the texts and other material in Suriname Folk- 
lore, and on further interpretation of H’s texts and new material furnished by a 
native speaker of Taki-Taki, Dr. Joh. F. E. Einaar.6 The phonetic transcription 


1 For the language of the Saramacca Negroes, cf. H. Schuchardt, Die Sprache der Sara- 
makka-Neger in Surinam (Amsterdam, 1914 = VAWAmsterdam NR.16.4); and the texts 
given in Herskovits’ Suriname Folklore (cf. fn. 4); Proverbs of the Saramacca Bush-Negroes 
(475-81) and Bush-Negro Songs (529-607). 

2 T.e. based on a pidgin form of speech, which has become the only language of a speech- 
community. Cf. Leonard Bloomfield, Language 473-4 (New York, 1933). 

3 Cf. R. Simons, Het Neger-Engelsch: Spraakkunst en Taaleigen 9-10 (Suriname, 1941). 

4 Melville J. Herskovits and Frances S. Herskovits, Suriname Folklore (New York, 1936; 
Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, No. 27); the abbreviation H refers to 
this text, and also to personal communications from Professor and Mrs. Herskovits, to 
whom thanks are due for their interest and assistance in this study, for aid in obtaining the 
help of a native speaker of Taki-Taki, and for the gift of a phonograph record of his speech. 

References are given for all examples cited, in parentheses following the examples. Ref- 
erences to the narrative texts in Suriname Folklore (150-430) are made by page and line 
number; thus, 248.10 = page 248, line 10. References to the Riddles (434-50), Proverbs 
(454-70) and Dreams (484-6) in Suriname Folklore are made by the letters R, P, and D 
respectively, followed by the number of the item; thus P7 = Proverb no. 7. A reference 
preceded by § is a cross-reference to another section of this paper. 

5 Being purely descriptive and synchronic, this paper simply analyzes the material fur- 
nished in H’s texts and E’s supplementary material (cf. fn.6). By its very nature, therefore, 
it does not treat historical problems (e.g. the African or other origin of features of Taki- 
Taki), or distinguish the relative age of elements in the present-day language. Such mat- 
ters, although of considerable interest from the comparative point of view, are not relevant 
to strictly descriptive analysis and belong in other, differently oriented discussions. 

® Hereinafter referred toasE. Dr. Einaar read aloud tales 1 and 17 from Suriname Folk- 
lore for me in person, and tales 3 and 96 on a phonograph record. He also dictated further 
original sentences and dialogue material, and gave information on the pronunciation of 
individual words. I am very grateful to him for his kindness and collaboration, which was 
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in H has been rendered phonemic by the addition of stress marking and by slight 
revision of the phonetic symbolism. Forms in purely phonetic transcription 
(usually as given by H) are cited in roman type enclosed in square brackets; 
phonemic transcription is in roman type, not enclosed in brackets; English glosses 
are in italics; and references for material quoted (cf. fnn. 4, 6) are enclosed in 


parentheses. 
I. Sounps 


1.1. Non-LINEAR PHONEMES are those of stress and vowel length, each of which 
is of two kinds, normal and emphatic. 

1.11. Srress. There are three significant levels of normal stress: full, inter- 
mediate, and weak. Full stress is symbolized by ', and intermediate by ‘, 
written over the vowel letter of the syllable; absence of any stress marking indi- 
cates weak stress. Examples: kaba already; taki talk; takitéki gabble. 

Emphatic stress, involving extra force of air expended on a syllable normally 
bearing full stress, is symbolized by ”: a-rra” w he’s crazy! (E). 

Words combined in a phrase or sentence preserve their individual stress. 

1.12. VowEL LENGTH is, in normal speech, not phonemically significant. In 
a number of forms in H, long vowels alternate freely with short, e.g. bdfro 
buffalo [bofrd] (158.21), [bofro] (158.23); débro double [dobrd] (154.1), [dobro] 
(154.6); skétu police [skdtu] (244.20), [skotu] (306.37). But extreme vowel 
lengthening gives emphatic meaning to a word (symbol ): s6° so [sooo] (282.19), 
and occurs also regularly in one proper name in H’s texts: ludpgu Luangu 
(418.20). 

1.21. VowELs areieaoui. Their allophones are: 

i = [i] alternating freely with [:], e.g. diki dig [diki] (210.4), [duki] (152.28); 
sidé sit down [sidg] (204.35), (sudo] (204.39). 

e = [e] alternating freely with [e], e.g. hébi heavy [hebi] (212.32), [hebi] (186.34); 
k6éndre country [kondre] (172.9), [kondre] (272.24). 

a = [a], in a few words alternating freely with [a]: aksi ask [aksi] (150.10), 
[aksi] (156.13); d&ti that [dati] (162.4), [dati] (168.24); gréb(u) grab [grab] 
(272.32), [grabu] (210.7); sa shall [sa] passim in H, [sa] E. Simons’ gives [9] as an 
unstressed variant of a in certain words: srandn Suriname, kaba already, prandsi 
plantation. 

o = [o] alternating freely with [9], e.g. déti soil [doti] (178.12), [doti] (808.37); 
b6ém tree [bom] (152.11), [bom] (294.10). 

u = [u] throughout, e.g. briidu blood (184.15); biiba skin (152.31). 

ii = [ui], with lips partly rounded as in Dutch; occurs only in a few words, 
e.g. griin green (272.81); stir guide (206.14). 

1.22. NASALIZATION occurs with ie a 0 u, e.g. angnsi spider, Anansi (trickster 
hero) (150.2); drén dream (D1); aw{nsi no matter what (264.28); bark6(n) balcony 





indispensable for the work of analysis, especially in the determination of stress and its 


function in morphology and syntax. 
Thanks are also due to Prof. Hans Kurath for reading and criticizing the paper in an 


earlier draft. 
7 Simons 21. 
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(202.28, 336.16); babi baboon (216.16). Before a nasal consonant (m n 9), 
nasalization is not of contrastive phonemic significance, and there is free alterna- 
tion between non-nasalized and nasalized vowel: kém come [kom] (150.18), 
[kom] (150.15); d&nsi dance [dansi] (284.20), [dansi] (252.24); dringi drink 
[drapgi] (154.14), [drypgi] (280.35). But when a following nasal consonant is lost 
(§1.52.1.e.iii), the contrast between nasal and non-nasal vowel becomes sig- 
nificant: bé good (150.3) vs. bé build (R63). Nasalization must therefore be 
considered a significant phonemic feature; it is here symbolized by a hook under 
the vowel letter. 

1.3. CONSONANTs are:ptkbdgfxvmnyszlrhwy. Of these, y has the 
following allophones: 

1. Palatalization of s, in free alternation with y, in the cluster sy = [8] or 
[sy], e.g. in syém shame [Sem] (238.2), [syem] (170.1). 

2. Palatal release, in free alternation with y, in ty [t*] or [ty] and dy [d*] or 
[dy], e.g. ty4ri bring, carry [t&ari] (348.23), [tyari] (154.11); dyémpo jump [déompo] 
(262.8), [dyompo] (164.24). 

3. [i] after vowel in same syllable, e.g. dy eye [aj] (152.1); dyti eight [aiti] 
(150.16); féyfi five [feifi] (186.33). 

4. [y] elsewhere: yéye soul (D1); guydba guava (R9); yu you (passim); ete. 

The other consonants in the above list have as their only allophones the sounds 
usually indicated in phonetic transcription by the letters used; r is a voiced 
tongue-tip flap. 

Consonants occur both single and double, the latter either as a result of elision 
of an intervening vowel (§1.51.2.b) or together with emphatic stress: mm& 
mother (204.13) (full form mamé4); a-rra”’w he’s crazy! (E). 

1.4. OccURRENCE OF PHONEMES. Each syllable normally has a vowel as its 
center; in interjections, a continuant consonant also occasionally occurs as 
center: hm hm! (154.25). Two successive vowels form separate syllables: 
badna banana (166.2); dia deer (160.23); geérsi look like (226.21); gointi stay at 
home (P56). 

The center of a syllable may occur alone or preceded or followed by one or two 
consonants in the same syllable. All single consonants except occur in syllable- 
initial position; all except h occur in syllable-final. 

The following consonant clusters occur in word-initial position: 

1. Stop, fricative, s, w + r: prakséri think (152.34); trapu trap (164.2); krabu 
crab (364.26); drapu drop (326.10); brdda brother (184.4); grén ground (208.28) ; 
fréyde pay court (298.8); sréfi same (150.6); wrédko make, work (158.14). 

2. Stop, fricative, or s + 1: klAp blow (P15); blék tin (826.29); glas glass (in 
ayglas eye-glass [368.9]) ; slibi sleep (236.19). 

3. Stop, f, n + y: pydw lottery (P15); ty&pu scythe (180.32); kyaéri carry 
(258.20); fy6l violin (176.20); nydém eat (152.8). 

4. t,k, d, g + w: twénti twenty (154.4); kwéki raise, bring up (154.38); dwingi 
urge (208.1); gwé go away (E). 

5. s + unvoiced stop or fricative (alone or followed by r), x, m, n, |, y, w: 
spara spade (R41); sprénki speck (P153); stal stable (206.16); strati street (200.17) ; 
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skéro school (350.2); skréyki be scared (166.11); sxidu shadow (154.32); smdla 
narrow opening (R41); snéki snake (280.2) ; slaf slave (242.22); syém shame (170.1); 
swari swallow (vb) (152.3). 

In addition to the above clusters, the following occur in medial or final position 
in individual words: 

6. p + t, tk, ty, s: éptok war (372.9); péptki doll (166.13) ; pdptye doll (380.16) ; 
krépsi funeral leader (172.36). 

7. k + t, tr, b, f, s, spr: séktu sigh (264.37); biktri confession (408.20); bakba 
banana (322.15); rekfardig just (adj.) (276.5); déksi duck (236.28); eksprési 
direct opposite (P39). 

8. f + k: afkati lawyer (414.2). 

9. m + p, t, k, b, br, f, r: d4mpu steam (234.37); amtenar official (P17); 
kémki cup (226.32); bandambaé a kind of dance (340.17); mémbre remember 
(314.34); kémfo an African spirit (58.26); témre carpentry (278.12). 

10. n + t, b, d, dr, x, m, s, sr, sn, w: koranti newspaper (306.5-6); abanba 
land of death (426.22); kondisi condition (174.8); héndro hundred (150.5); onxe- 
liku misfortune (240.22); adnmerken notice (noun) (212.18); hgnsi handsome 
(402.9); dyénsro, dyénsno just now (310.28, E); tamanwa4 ani-eater (176.3). 

11. pn + k, kl, kr, g, gl, gr, f: dépki think (158.3); karbépkle black diamond 
(408.23); hapki long, desire (334.35); ipgi Indian (270.23); fpglis English (FE); 
hapgri hunger (166.1); épfu oven (318.40). 

12. 1 + p, t, k, b, d, f, s, y: hélpi help (306.35); l6lto lead (metal) (288.34); 
mélki milk (278.6); kalbén black diamond (404.28); xdélde guilder (152.37); 
Alfabet alphabet (R34); walsi waliz (400.24); moksimolyén (an expression said to 
mean great pleasure) (342.8). 

13. r + t, k, b, d, g, f, n, 1, s, st, sy: wértu word (166.12); skriirki duckling 
(340.12); barba beard (184.24); warde value (332.22); bérgi mountain (288.14); 
sorfu silver (312.36); térn tower (416.3); horldysi watch (timepiece) (284.17); 
kérsu fever (188.3); érste first (192.8); orsyAdi sugar-and-almond mixture (74.6) 
(orsyadu E). 

1.5. NON-SIGNIFICANT ALTERNATIONS OF PHONEMES, in variant forms of the 
same word, are extraordinarily frequent in Taki-Taki.® 

1.51. ALTERNATIONS OF VOWELS. 

1. Nasal vowel ~ oral vowel m many words: 

a. In final position, e.g. in dukri duck (vb.) (414.29) ~ dukrii (184.22); ké 
come (150.15) ~ k6é (418.20); ima woman (160.30) ~ tima (162.5). 

b. Before nasal consonants, very freely, e.g. in dan then (154.40) ~ ddgn 
(152.3) and passim; dém stupid (158.32) ~ dém (348.37); etc. This and the 
alternation of final m or n with zero (§1.52.1.e.iii) produce a situation in which a 
word may have as many as four variants, e.g. wan one (154.31) ~ w4n (150.4) 
~ wg (passim) ~ w4 (172.15); ném name (220.14) ~ ném (228.30) ~ né (228.30) 
~ né (230.13). 

8 Historically, these alternations are traceable to the extensive elision and syncope that 
has taken place, especially in unstressed vowels; to the extensive borrowing of Dutch words, 
creating many pairs of doublets among related words of English and Dutch origin; and to 
dialect mixture within Taki-Taki itself. 
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2. A vowel alternates with zero in the following instances: 

a. Initial, only in the case of a: abrésa embrace (394.32) ~ brdsa (408.35); 
akra soul (44.26) ~ kra (422.28); awdsi even if (280.30) ~ wAsi (27.12). 

b. Medial (including occurrence in the first syllable after initial consonant): 

i. a ~ O in kaba already (152.15) ~ kb& (372.12); mam& mother (152.10) 
~ mma (204.13); mamentém (in the) morning (162.14) ~ mmatém (294.21); 
nany4m food ~ nnyém (222.6); papa father (passim) ~ pp& (204.8); pasd pass 
(158.10) ~ ps& (204.6). 

ii. e ~ O in népgere negro, slave (158.16) ~ néngre (230.10); tetéy rope, string 
(190.22) ~ ttéy (218.19). 

ill. i ~~ 0 in amerik4 American (236.33) ~ amerk¢, (236.27); bigin begin (176.21) 
~ bgin (206.13); didén lie down (160.14) ~ ddd (424.20); démini priest 
(240.36) ~ démni (240.34); hésihési very quickly (172.36) ~ héshési (206.4); 
klésibdy nearby (150.15) ~ krésbéy (270.9); pikin little (150.27) ~ pkin (150.9). 

iv. o ~ O in néya now (150.7) ~ ny& (150.3); popokdy parrot (318.41) ~ 
ppokay (320.5). 

v. u ~ O in baktiba banana (322.20) ~ bikba (322.15); bariba beard ~ 
barba (184.24). 

ce. Final: 

i. a ~ O in abrasa embrace (394.32) ~ brads (412.15); laféndra lavender-waler 
(410.12) ~ laféndr (412.17); na to (150.1) ~ n (156.28). 

ii. e ~ O in dérde third (408.25) ~ dérd (ibid.) 

iii. i ~ 0 in a great many words, e.g. aléysi rice (158.26) ~ aléys (R88); bari 
call, yell (156.34) ~ b4r (158.3); bifési before (226.25) ~ bifés (172.27); hari 
hold (150.27) ~ har (196.13); etc. ete. 

iv. o ~ 0 in béfro buffalo (158.23) ~ béfr (158.27); gebdro be born (268.19) 
~ gebér (392.34); né not (152.5) ~ n (152.5); sé so (150.6) ~ s (374.16). 

v. u ~ 0 in many words, e.g. bosképu message (180.36) ~ boskép (288.32); 
grabu grab (210.7) ~ grab (272.32); kénu king (154.38) ~ kén (370.21); ete. 

3. Alternations of individual vowels: 

a. a alternates with: 

i. ay in taki say (150.1) ~ tayki (154.12), taygi (150.15). 

ii. e in ky4ri carry (258.20) ~ kyéri (422.13); pran(d)asi plantation (340.19, 
748.40) ~ pren(d)asi (354.1, 2); and in a number of words involving ay ~ cy, 
e.g. Ayti eight (150.16) ~ éyti (300.10); kl4yne urinate (184.19) ~ kléyne (240.10); 
prays prize (242.19) ~ préys (192.8); etc. 

iii. iin mfra ant (194.12) ~ mfri (P105); sAdra saddle (198.13) ~ sAdri (202.12); 
stanfdsta steadfast (28.35) ~ stanfdsti (35.14); waka walk (154.5) ~ waki 
(412.21); brada broad (348.10) ~ brAdi (348.7); bréka black (152.37) ~ braki- 
pépre black pepper (352.28). 

iv. {n (~ {) in awAsi no matter what (280.20) ~ awjnsi (264.28) ~ awis (406.16). 

v. 0 in sari sad (314.23) ~ séri (380.28); kodyA cudgel (188.24) ~ kodys 
(R83); mdmiya striped (270.18) ~ m&miyo (268.17); mérima marble(s) (368.2!) 
~ mdérimo (368.21); séndra without (212.2) ~ séndro (316.26); marmostd 
marble (404.3) ~ modrmorsté (396.13). 
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vi. u in madtipga madingu (disease involving enlarged testicles) (228.23) ~ 
madungu (228.19). 

b. dw ~ 6 in birfraw neighbor (242.31) ~ birfré (196.1). 

c. ce alternates with: 

i. ey in many words, e.g. agén again (166.38) ~ agéyn (208.12); lési read 
(352.13) ~ léysi (348.14); préti plate (274.19) ~ préyti (226.28); stré bet (214.6) 
~ stréy (168.23); ete. 

ii. i in many words, e.g. dréy dream (D1-9) ~ drip (412.6); kérki church 
(240.2) ~ kirki (406.23); lére learn (240.35) ~ léri (280.29); sénse since (354.21) 
~ sénsi (230.8) ~ sfinsi (240.5); smétmgn smith (184.1) ~ smitmgn (214.2); 
ete. 

iii. © in xoltiku luck (234.1) ~ xelik destiny (382.17). 

iv. 0 (~ u) in x6lde guilder (152.37) ~ xdldo (406.17) ~ xéldu (154.4). 

v. u in xrote defecate (160.29) ~ xrdétu (160.9): dizen thousand (360.26) ~ 
dtizun (FE). 

d. éy ~ fin bréyfi letier (352.15) ~ brifi (868.34). 

e. i alternates with: 

i. o in smoki smoke (73.37) ~ smdko (240.12). 

ii. u in bifési before (226.25) ~ bufési (278.26); kénim king (152.21) ~ kénum 
(168.18); kéti cut (294.14) ~ kétu (294.12); pati pot (226.28) ~ patu (196.5); 
puri dake out (240.11) ~ puru (160.17); éfi if (162.24) ~ éfu (168.23). 

f. o ~ u in many words, e.g. yéngu young (man) (328.42) ~ ytingu (236.20); 
yonkumgn young man (336.4) ~ yaingumgn (336.19); béfro buffalo (158.23) 
~ béfru (158.18); moérso defecate (410.35) ~ mérsu (412.6); tindpo stand up 
(204.11) ~ tendpu (162.22); ete. 

g. oy ~ u in déyzen thousand (220.13) ~ diizen (360.26). 

h. u ~ ii in stiirman steersman (398.22) ~ stiirmén (P79). 

4, A vowel is intercalated between the elements of a consonant cluster, as 
follows: 

a. pt ~ pit in képten caplain (234.22) ~ kapiten (394.19). 

b. ks ~ kis in (h)aéksi ask (156.18, 172.6) ~ hakisi (158.10); siksi s¢x (218.6) 
~ sikisi (R104). 

ec. mr ~ mbr ~ mer in teémremgn carpenter (R9) ~ tembremin (R81) ~ 
temereman (R98). 

d. rb ~ rib in barba beard (184.24) ~ bariba (R19). 

ec. rm ~ rim in mérmo marbles (324.4) ~ mérimo (368.21). 

f. sp ~ sip in spin spoon (384.15) ~ sipti (226.28); spdtu ridicule (190.29) 
~ sipdétu (294.2). 

ve, st ~ sit in ston destecle (182.31) ~ sitonwiwiri pubic hair (214.7). 

h. sk ~ sik in skin body (278.30) ~ sikin (276.22); skréki be scared (166.11) 
~ sikréki (428.4). 

j. sn ~ sin in snéki snake (280.2) ~ sinéki (304.31). 

k. sr ~ ser in sréto key (328.19) ~ seréto (194.29); sréfi same (150.6) ~ seréfi 
(190.21). 

l wn ~ win in kAwna /tind of dance and of drum (10.32) ~ kaAwina (11.18). 
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1.52. ALTERNATIONS OF CONSONANTS. 

1, A consonant alternates with zero in the following instances: 

a. t ~ 0 in kréyst cross (R98) ~ kréys (162.29); yésterdéy yesterday (314.13) 
~ yeserdéy (352.17). 

b. d ~ 0 in dé be (150.5) ~ e (152.35); prandasi plantation (748.40) ~ prandsi 
(340.19), and likewise prenddsi zd. (354.1) ~ prendsi (354.2). 

c. g ~ 0 in many words containing pg, e.g. n§pga- with (passim) ~ ndpa- 
(E), ete. 

d. m ~ 0 in kém come (150.15) ~ ké (ibid.); kénum king (168.18) ~ kénu 
(154.38). 

e. n ~ 0 in the following positions: 

i. Initial: na- the (150.2) ~ a- (156.18); n§pga- with (150.5) ~ 4pga- (180.13). 

ii. Before s, in ninsu news (308.12) ~ niisu (306.39). 

iii. In final position, in many words, e.g. amerikgn American (E) ~ amerik§ 
(236.33); bén good (202.1) ~ bé (passim); gén gun (154.36) ~ gé (154.11); 
kgn can (152.16) ~ k4 (passim); ete. Cf. §1.51.1 for examples of further alter- 
nations arising from this plus the alternation of nasal ~ oral vowel. 

f. s ~ 0 in bifési before (172.27) ~ bifé (152.13). 

g. r ~ O in a number of words, e.g. gitar guitar (426.31) ~ gité (428.6); 
horldéysi watch (284.17) ~ holéysi (R37); mdrmorsté marble (396.13) ~ mar- 
mosté (404.3); xtilder guzlder (150.2) ~ xdlde (152.37); drapé there (162.23) ~ 
dapé (162.23); suwdgri brother-in-law (298.28) ~ suwagi (298.27); brakri tray 
(312.35) ~ baki (378.15); brédko broken (374.34) ~ bdéko (230.20); batra bottle 
(226.26) ~ bata (280.34); wAtra water (152.13) ~ wata (154.31); fsri iron 
(214.5) ~ isi (212.26); mdsra master (150.30) ~ masa (352.9); etc. 

h. 1 ~ 0 in wél well! (312.27) ~ wé (150.19); splitpis split peas (424.32) ~ 
spitpési (424.19). 

j. h ~ 0 initially in a great many words, e.g. hay eye (206.30) ~ ay (152.1); 
hénu hand (150.28) ~ 4nu (164.6); hasi horse (328.41) ~ Asi (74.19); hégri bad 
(242.22) ~ égri (150.9); héso house (152.17) ~ dso (154.12); ete. ete. 

k. y ~ 0 in yi you (280.5) ~ i (280.10); yéte yet (156.14) ~ éte (218.18); 
kyé interjection of surprise etc. (418.9) ~ ké (166.2); and in a number of words 
containing sy, e.g. syipi ship (238.20) ~ sfipi (238.33); sytisu shoe(s) (318.20) 
~ stisu (298.3). 

2. Alternations in voicing are found in: 

a. Dental stops, in t4épgi thanks (150.3) ~ dgpgi (310.33); métye girl (160.18) 
~ médye (366.24). 

b. Velar stops, in égsi egg (342.27) ~ éksi (342.29); gebdr(o) be born (268.19) 
~ kebér (R72); légti light (in weight) (288.33) ~ lékti (286.27) ; makti tame (vb.) 
(328.40) ~ magti (ibid.); spikri nail (R63) ~ spigri (R97); taki talk (150.1) ~ 
tAgi (362.28); téygi talk (150.15) ~ tayki (154.12); yonkum4n young man (336.4) 
~ yungumgn (336.19). 

c. Labio-dental fricatives, in rewdlfer revolver (314.34) ~ refdlver (364.17); 
vodij god (61.21) ~ fodu (ibid.) 

d. Dental sibilant: s6éndro without (316.26) ~ zéndro (178.11); asiw elephant 
(190.20) ~ azdw (Simons 31). 
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3. Alternations in manner of articulation occur as follows: 

a. Plosive alternates with: 

i. Fricative, in swiki weakness (412.21) ~ swax weaken (112.14); skétu police 
(306.37) ~ sxétu (204.29); kdélu guilder (E) ~ xéldu (154.4); gebér be born 
(396.2) ~ kebér (R72) ~ xebéru (D1); ma&kti tame (vb.) (328.37) ~ maxti 
(328.40); dag good day (134.39) ~ dax (34.41). 

ii. Lateral in didén lie down (160.14) ~ lidén (232.2). 

iii. Nasal in ben was (passim) ~ men (202.35). 

b. Sibilant ~ plosive in sénsi cent (360.37) ~ sént (350.26). 

c. Flap or trill ~ other manners of articulation: 

i. Plosive, in brada brother (184.4) ~ brara (364.20, E); skétu fence (294.8) 
~ skéru (294.19). 

ii. Nasal, in démni priest (240.38) ~ démri (294.4). 

iii. Lateral, in a very great number of words, e.g. bére belly (164.7) ~ béle 
(222.7); héri whole (162.14) ~ héli (378.20); paléys palace (298.25) ~ paréys 
(360.19); respéki respect (172.30) ~ lespéki (264.41); soldati soldier (338.19) ~ 
sordati (170.2); prési place (156.33) ~ plési (418.17); bla4ka black (220.5) ~ 
brdka (152.37); glé6 grow (214.1) ~ gré (272.4); klésibay nearby (150.15) ~ 
krésbéy (270.9) xdldu guilder (154.4) ~ xéru (410.10); twalfu twelve (172.27) ~ 
twarfu (226.2); slibi sleep (236.19) ~ sribi (160.11); etc. ete. But this alterna- 
tion, although occurring in many words containing r and ], is not free or uni- 
versal; cf. Simons 35. E states that the replacement of | with r serves also as a 
stylistic means of emphasis, e.g. in a-law he’s crazy ~ a-rra” w he’s cRAzY! 

4, Alternations in position of articulation occur among the nasal consonants, 
mostly in word-final position and often determined by assimilation to a following 
consonant: 

a.m ~ n in dem they (154.23) ~ den (150.32); k6m come (150.15) ~ kén 
(156.14); mamantém (in the) morning (162.14) ~ mamantén (240.14); somté 
perhaps (346.28) ~ sonté (232.29). 

b. m ~ y in (h)em him, her, it (passim) ~ ep (passim). 

ce. n ~ g in brén brown (212.12) ~ brdép (162.11); hatibrén anger, be angry 
(186.26) ~ hatibrén (346.14-15); krén climb (204.25) ~ krép (202.2). 

d. m~n~pjQ instém voice (166.34) ~ stén (192.26) ~ stén (374.36). 

e. In non-nasal consonants, in dyari yard (166.9) ~ gydri (294.9); kyé sugar- 
cane (R4) ~ tyé (R4); kyari carry (258.20) ~ tydri (154.11). 

5. Other alternations are: 

a. r ~ y in papakar parrot (398.38) ~ papakdy (398.36); harki hark (158.2) 
~ dyki (382.3). 

b. w alternates with: 

i. f in rewolfer revolver (314.34) ~ refélfer (346.18). 

ii. v in krawdsi whip (198.13) ~ kravds (210.34); warde value ~ varde (35.15). 

c. k ~ ty in kina food taboo (36.19) ~ tyina (750.4); brénki flower (28.33) 
~ bréntyi (29.12); kérki church (240.2) ~ tyérki (294.5). 

1.53. ALTERNATIONS IN SYLLABLES. In some instances, the alternations in 
forms of words may best be stated in terms of the syllables involved. 
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1. Initial syllables alternate: 

a. With zero, in bifési before (226.25) ~ fési (270.7); sis& sister (160.23) ~ 
si (152.35); tata father (154.6) ~ t& (214.15). 

b. Special alternations are: 

i. sor ~ sro in sordati soldier (170.2) ~ srod&ti (168.32). 

ii. swi ~ sii ~ swi ~ sii ~ s in switi sweet (154.18) ~ siifti (384.17) ~ swiit 
(378.21) ~ siiti (182.32) ~ stimédfo delicacy (H), meat or fish (E) (194.18). 

2. Final syllables alternate as follows: 

a. With zero, in bifési before (226.25) ~ bifé (152.13); bikdsi because (158.13) 
~ biké (156.25); abi have (176.29) ~ 4 (176.25); méro more (150.22) ~ mé 
in né mé immediately (154.14); mtiso must (176.16) ~ mu (150.17); n4nga- with 
(passim) ~ na- in tin-napga-dyti eighteen (396.23) ~ tin-na-dyt (390.24); néwa 
now (150.22) ~ né (154.9); tamara tomorrow (170.27) ~ tamé4 (370.21). This 
alternation is also found in the first element in compounds, e.g. brabakdéto 
barbecue rack (248.2) ~ brak6to (188.35); takitéki gabble ~ takt4ki (Simons 43); 
the loss of an intertonic syllable in this way is (facultatively) accompanied by the 
reduction of intermediate to weak stress on the first syllable of the word, especi- 
ally where the vowel lost isi or u. 

b. Individual alternations: 

i. el ~ a in mantel cloak (328.16) ~ manta (366.23). 

ii. er ~oO~u in rewolfer revolver (314.14) ~ rewélfo (316.5) ~ rewélfu (314.40). 

iii. er ~ re in léfer liver (208.1) ~ léfre (210.13); yéserdéy yesterday (352.17) 
~ yesredéy (P4). 

iv. en ~ o in dtizen thousand (360.26) ~ dtizo (370.25). 

1.54. ALTERNATION IN PosiTIoNn oF Stress is found in some words, e.g. néya 
now (150.7) ~ ny& (150.3); stima person (154.4) ~ sumé (E), sm4 (260.19). 

1.6. SIGNIFICANT ALTERNATIONS OF PHONEMES are rare, and occur only in the 
following: 

1. a ~e in tan stand (150.3) ~ tendpu stand up (162.22). 

2. i ~ u in dringi drink (vb.) (150.14) ~ drapgu drunk (adj.) (240.12). 

3. Alternation of stress in takru bad (adj.) ~ takri be bad (Simons 44). 


II. Forms 


The forms of Taki-Taki are of two types: FREE and BOUND. The classes into 
which forms are divided are determined by a combination of syntactical and 
morphological criteria. 

2.1. FREE Forms include the following form-classes: 

2.11. VERBS, i.e. such forms as can stand after sa- (future tense indicator) : 
mi sa-pdy I’ll pay (E); and can take an object (direct or indirect): andnsi n&ki 
hdinu Anansi clapped his hands (150.28); a-taki gadu tAngi he spoke thanks to 
God (418.13). 

1. Some forms of this class combine with the derivational suffixes -Apu up, 
-dén down, -6po off and -wé away; cf. §2.32.2.d.ii. 

2. A sub-class of verbs are those which, when used in a phrase with a following 
verb (§3.41.1) have no stress (auxiliaries), e.g. dé be, but mi de g6 I am going 
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(150.10); k§n can, but yu kan kém you can come (152.16). Also in this class are 
sa- (future tense indicator), bén was, mti(so) must, map be able. 

2.12. SUBSTANTIVES are free forms that may be preceded by the phrasally 
bound prefix na- the (§2.31.1), and occur as subjects in clauses (§4.2) and as 
objects in verb phrases (§3.42.1). Two sub-classes of substantives are deter- 
mined by the following criteria: 

1. Adjectives may combine with the numeral wan one in such compounds as 
den traw4n the other ones (156.2); lastiwgn the last one (172.35). In phrases with 
other substantives, adjectives normally stand first, as attributes: na-tra,méni 
the other money (156.21); gidu ytiru good times (404.37); but occasionally occur 
as the heads of substantive phrases: na-yépgu the young man (328.42). 

2. Nouns are substantives that do not combine with w4n one as do adjectives, 
and that are normally the heads of substantive phrases, but occasionally also 
function as attributes: na-méni the money (150.11-12); gétu lfpga gold ring (E). 

2.13. Pronouns substitute for substantives in the functions of subjects of 
clauses (§4.2) and objects of verbs (§2.12) and prepositions (§3.6): den kém 
they come (174.19); a-hdti mi it hurts me (174.25); fo-mf for me. The sub-classes 
of pronouns are: 

1. Personal pronouns (independent) : 

mi J, me Wi we, us 

yu, (y)i, in(u) you (sg., pl.) 

(h)em, en, i he, him; she, her; it den, dem they 
These forms are normally stressed when preceded by a preposition and acting as 
center of a relation-axis phrase §3.6), e.g. fo-m{i for me; and unstressed when 
modifying substantives in possessive phrases (§3.11.C): mi wéyfi my wife (150.9), 
and when acting as objects of verbs or subjects of clauses: mi sa-gé I shall go 
(E); a-hati mi 2 hurts me (174.25). Stress, on a personal pronoun which would 
normally be unstressed, implies emphasis: m{ sa-pdy I’ll pay (E). 

2. Demonstrative and Relative: di the one(s) (416.11). 

3. Indefinite: ndéti(p) nothing (258.36). 

2.14. ADVERBS, used: 

1. As centers of predicates: tigri dia Tiger is there (152.20). 

2. To introduce utterances: sé, angnsi, mi kém ték mi méni So, Anansi, 
I come to take my money (152.4); dan mi sa-diki héro then I will dig a hole (152.28); 
béyné a-ben déde he almost died (424.1). 

3. As attributes in adjectival or verbal phrases: méro pikin more small (166.25) ; 
tigri no yére sé Tiger didn’t hear this (lit. so) 156.18; na-kénim ben poti tigri 
dias6é the King put Tiger there (152.22). 

4. As attributes of words, phrases, clauses, indicating extent or duration: 
tydtyoféru n e gé bigi méro T'yotyo-bird won’t get big any more (= any bigger) 
(156.16). 

2.15. Minor-CiausE Forms, i.e. morphemes used only as independent minor 
clauses (§4.4.1), e.g. ddi howdy (150.13); yA yes (152.27). 

2.2. COMBINATIONS OF FREE Forms (Compounps). In these, unless otherwise 
specified, the second element preserves its customary primary stress, and in the 
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first element primary stress is replaced by secondary. The types of compounds 
which occur, classified by the class to which they belong, are: 

2.21. Noun Compounps, with the following elements: 

1. Noun + Noun, in which the first noun indicates some characteristic of the 
thing referred to by the second. The first noun has primary stress, the second 
noun has none, in azéma vampire (E) = azé witch (744.10) + m4 man (passim). 
In other compounds of this type, the stress pattern is normal: kakaféru cock- 
bird (150.8); toriman slanderer (lit. story-man) (308.23); dingru(h)dso prison 
(lit. darkness-house) (306.39); tidenéti tonight (162.6); mi bakanéki the back of 
my neck (174.12). Such compounds can occur as members of further compounds: 
sotwatraséy Saltwaterside (156.33) (sdtwdtra salt water); tingiférusipu vulture 
soup (312.29) (tingiféru vulture-bird). 

2. Adjective + Noun: pkinméfo little-mouth (nickname) (274.8); switimédfo 
sweetmeat, candy (lit. sweet-mouth) (188.32-33). The adjective is a numeral in 
tupkin twin (D1); siksimiin sixth month (392.29). 

3. Verb + Noun, usually with man man, indicating the performer of the action. 
The first element has primary stress in lériman teacher, according to Simons 43; 
E considers primary stress on the first element in compounds of this type as 
indicative of a foreign accent. In other compounds, the stress pattern is normal: 
hontimgn hunter (150.1) ; fufdrum§n thief (240.37) ; libistima libisumé living person, 
human being (304.30). 

2.22. ADJECTIVE COMPOUNDS, consisting of: 

1. Noun + Noun, with bahuvrihi meahing: gdtututti having golden horns, 
golden-horned (356.28). 

2. Adjective + Noun, especially with the noun séy side: wanséy pertaining 
to one side (318.24); létséy right-hand (338.15); traséy of the other side (without 
reference to the speaker) (166.15); Abraséy of the other side (with reference to 
speaker) (E); afuséy half (256.27). 

3. Adjective + Adverb (with primary stress on first element), in pikinso lztéle 
(154.13) = pikin little + 86 so. 

4, Adjective + Verb, in angrisi desirous of seeing, inquisitive (P51). 

5. Adverb + Adjective, in sdlgnga so long (342.20). 

6. Numeral, preceded by: 

i, Another numeral, giving meaning of an alternative: wanti one or two 
(250.24); afudfu half and half (EK, H). 

ii. An adjective (cf. §2.12.1): trawdn other one (156.2); ibriw4n every one 
(166.24); fosw4n first (one) (156.24); lastiwgn last one (172.35). 

iii. An adverb, in nowgn no, no one (152.26). 

2.23. VERB COMPOUNDS, consisting of a verb plus: 

1. Verb, in sabitéki know (152.26); tyakém bring (286.11); tyagdé take (258.26) ; 
kotigé cross (186.18). 

2. Adverb, in libidbra be left over (372.26). 

2.24. ADVERB COMPOUNDS, consisting of an adverb preceded by: 

1. Another adverb: krés(i)béy nearby (E), klésibAy (150.15); diasé here 
(152.22); ndm6é immediately (E). The main stress is on the first syllable in 
dyéns(n)o, dyénsro just now (150.26, E). 

2. The indefinite adjective dla all in Alapé everywhere (192.4). 
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2.25. PHRASES AND CLAusES UsEpD As SINGLE Forms are distinguished from 
ordinary phrases and clauses by having only one primary stress, with the other 
primary stresses in the phrase or clause reduced to secondary. They occur in the 
following functions: 

1. Nouns, consisting of: 

a. A relation-axis phrase introduced by a preposition, e.g. bakadina afternoon 
(lit. after-dinner) (180.14); lontuféto a long cigar (lit. around-the-town) (Simons 
92). 

b. An adverbial phrase, in s6nomé Just-the-same-as-ever (nickname) (276.7). 

c. A clause, used as a nickname: tendtnodémédro Till-there-is-nothing-more 
(name of medicine) (220.14-15); agitéfra He-gives-a-feast (222.5); man-no-dé 
None-surpasses (340.22); nétneaten Nothing-hurts-him (368.6); nétnidtmi No- 
thing-hurts-me (368.32). 

2. Adjectives, consisting of a verb phrase, in stanfasti steadfast (35.14). 

3. Verbs, consisting of a verb phrase (verb and direct object) in mit(i)méfo 
plot, plan (lit. meet mouths) (392.5). 

4, Adverbs, consisting of: 

a. Noun phrase: 

i. Numeral + Noun, in wantém at once (152.6); wAntrén at once (192.6). 

ii. Two substantives (in possessive relation, §3.11.A), in datihéde therefore, 
sanhéde why? (H). 

b. Verb phrase, in kandé perhaps (336.10). 

c. Relation-axis phrase introduced by a preposition, in bakatém after a while 
(306.28). 

d. A clause, in faisi just as = as you see. 

2.3. Bounp Forms are either phrasally bound, i.e. occur only in connection 
with phrases, or derivationally bound, i.e. occur only in the derivation of free 
forms from other forms. 

2.31. PHRASALLY Bounp Forms are: 

1. The definite article (n)a-, da-, i- the (sg.), den- the (pl.): na-moni the money; 
a-gédo the gourd (156.32); da-méni the money (156.1); i-traépu the stairs (278.4); 
dla den-méti all the animals (186.15). 

2. The third person singular subject pronoun a- he, she, it: a-tdki he said 
(passim); a-bé zt 7s good (150.1); a-fo-t4 dapé he was obliged to stand there (lit. 
he was for standing there) (166.20). 

3. The auxiliary sa-, indicating future time: a-sa-pay he'll pay (E); wi sa-pay 
we'll pay (E). 

4, Prepositions, which stand before free forms or clauses in relation-axis 
phrases (§3.6): na-hontimgn to Hunter (150.1); gi-hém for him (156.23); fo-ké6m 
téki yu to come and take you (242.6); fo-a-k4 kis sAni ti for him to be able to get 
these things too (lit. for he can ...) (182.5). The chief prepositions are baka- 
after, behind; fo- for, of; gi- for, to; 1é(y)ki- as, like; na- to, at, on, in; n&(pga)- 
with; pasa- after; s6ndra-, séndro- without. 


9 It should be noted that, although gi- for (prep.) and gi give (vb.) are undoubtedly both 
from English give (cf. Suriname Folklore 118), they are not identical from the point of view 
of Taki-Taki linguistic structure. The form gi- for is syntactically a preposition, is un- 
stressed, and is a bound form; whereas gi give is a verb, is stressed, and is a free form. 
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5. Conjunctions, which introduce words, phrases, or clauses, and connect them 
with other elements of the context: mi sa-diki héro en béri tigri I will dig a hole 
and bury Tiger (152.28); a-papé ef-a-mamé the father or the mother (R18); di-a-gé 
when he went (158.4). The chief conjunctions are bik&(si)- because; di- when, 
since (causal); éf(i), éfu 7f, or; en-, en- and; ma- but; na- and; te- when. 

2.32. DERIVATIONALLY Bounp Forms are prefixes and suffixes, and occur as 
follows: 

1. Prefixes, in the following types of formation: 

a. Substantives from substantives, with an interrogative prefix (h)é-, in 
héméni how much? (158.22); dtém when? at what time? (150.6). 

b. Nouns from nouns, with the prefixes: 

i. frant- in frantwoértu account (312.24) : wortu word. 

li. on- un- in onxeltiku misfortune (240.22) : xeliiku fortune. 

ill. ti- to- in tidé today (158.7) : dé day. 

c. Verbs from verbs, with: 

i. fer- in ferdw4l bear, endure (26.27); fergiti forget (378.32); ferlanga desire, 
value (35.12); ferst4nd wnderstand (218.29); fertéri tell (220.20): téri tell; fer- 
woéndru wonder (192.8). 

ii. ge- in geérsi seem as if (226.21); gebdéro be born (268.19). l 

d. Adverbs from nouns, with bi- in bitém betimes (176.26) : tém time. 

2. Suffixes, in the formation of: 

a. Nouns, from: 

i. Nouns, with the suffixes: 

-és -ess in prinsés princess (308.3) : prins prince. 

-ét, -ette sigarét cigarette (426.7) : sigdra cigar. 

-fr -er in barbir barber (384.29) : barba beard. 

Before one of these suffixes, the final vowel of the preceding element is lost, 
and primary stress is replaced by weak stress. 

ii. Numeral adjectives, with -lin in twélip twin (42.15) : twé two. 

iii. Verbs, with -mén -mapn -ment, in pA4ymén payment (182.5), paymay (306.35) ; 
trangama4n strangulation (39.32). 

b. Cardinal numerals, from: 

i. Numerals, with the suffixes: 

-ti -ty in twénti twenty (154.4); dérti thirty (154.6). 

-tig -ty in féyftig fifty (154.10). 

-tin -teen in dértin thirteen (366.9); féyftin fifteen (152.37); sékstin sixteen 
(350.26). 

ii. Numeral phrases composed of numeral + ten fen, with -ti -ty in dritenti 
thirty (342.2); fStenti forty (342.1); féyftenti fifty (370.24). 

c. Ordinal numerals, from numerals, with the suffix -di -de, in twédi second 
(354.6), twéyde (404.19), twéydi (408.23); dérde third (408.26). 

d. Verbs from verbs, with suffixes added: 

i. To primary stems, -éri in prakséri study, think (152.34); mapk(y)éri lack, 
be lacking (158.31, 33); friéri court (160.7) ; probéri try (230.1); lakséri have diar- 
rhea (296.14). 

ii. ‘Co independent verbs, with the following suffixes: 
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-4pu up, in tendpu stand up (162.22) : tan stand. (Cf. §1.6.1) 

-d6n -diin down, in sidén sit down (150.27); didén lie down (160.14), lidd lie 
down (232.2); fadén fall down (248.9); bikudtn bend down (350.29); angudun 
hang down (294.15). 

-6po off, away in komépo go away (150.4) : kém come. 

-dto out in kométo come out (212.21). 

-wé away in gowé go away (150.3); lonwé run away (162.15); trowé throw 
(away) (204.23). 

e. Adverbs from adverbs, with the suffix -wé away in farawé far away (340.34) : 
fara far (356.32). 

Before the suffixes listed in sections d and e, full stress is reduced to weak in 
monosyllables and to intermediate in polysyllables. 

2.4. DERIVATION involves, in addition to the affixes mentioned in §2.32, the 
following types of relationships between forms: 

2.41. REPETITION (often with loss of the final vowel of the first element, 
§1.51.2.b, c, or the final syllable thereof, §1.53.2.a), in the derivation of sub- 
stantives, from: 

1. Substantives, usually with intensive meaning: busbtisi (deep) bush (R3); 
todotédo toad (158.9); lawlaw foolish (166.25); dédedéde dead (238.40) ; bigibigi 
very important (264.25); nyinyti new (230.3); wanw4n one by one (298.4). 

2. Verbs, indicating performer, object, or result of the action: barbar barking 
(noun, adj.) (P55) (: bari yell, bark); nyany4m food (260.12) (: ny4m eat); ddmru- 
démru package (292.2) (: démru wrap up); kraskrasi itch (noun) (332.40) (: krési 
scratch); freyfréy fly (insect) (338.14) (: fréy fly [vb.]); waywdy fan (noun) 
(380.18) (: way fan [vb.]); taytay rope (392.30) (: tay tte [vb.]). 

2.42. REDUPLICATION (ie. prefixation of a syllable consisting of the initial 
consonant and the vowel of the first syllable of the basic word) occurs in the 
derivation of substantives from: 

1. Nouns, in didfbri devil (212.20) (: dibri zd. [322.15]); wiwiri hair, leaf (214.7) 
(: wiri id. [178.17]); kokréntu coconut (352.23) (: kréntu zd. [182.28]). But the 
vowel of the reduplicated syllable is i, not e, in didyébi devil (826.34) (: dyébi 
id. [745.2]). 

2. Numerals, in wawan alone (166.33) : wgn one. 

3. Verbs, indicating performer, object, or result of the action, in nany4m 
food (162.19) (: ny4m eat); tetéy, tatay rope, string (190.22, H) (: téy, tay te 
[vb.]); babari notse (262.27) (: bari yell); wawdy fan (noun) (380.13) (: way fan 
[vb.]); nandy needle (R43) (: nay sew); sisibi broom (43.4) (: sibi sweep). 

2.43. VocaLic ALTERNATION, of u with i, occurs only in dringu drunk (adj.) 
(240.12) : drfngi drink (282.1) (cf. §1.6.2). 

2.44. DISPLACEMENT OF STRESS (§1.6.3) is found only in takri be bad (vb.) : 
takru bad (adj.) (Simons 48). 


III. PHRaAseEs 


The place of any free form may be taken in a syntactic construction by a group 
of two or more forms—a PHRASE—fulfilling the same function. 
3.0. CooRDINATE PHRASES, with two or more functionally equivalent forms 
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taking the place of a single form of the same class, have the coordinate elements 
juxtaposed, except that a preposition or conjunction is present between the next 
to the last and the last elements: hem héde, hem fitu ngpga-hem haénu his head, 
his feet, and (lit. with) his hands (166.19); dagu népga-hém Dog and she (274.12); 
da-kénim en-da-prinsés the King and the Princess (308.27); a-pap& ef-a-mama 
the father or the mother (R18); rekfardig en-bén just and good (276.5); mi sa-diki 
horo en-béri tigri I will dig a hole and bury Tiger (152.28); a-g6 na-skétu en-téri 
hem mati he went to the police and told on his friend (306.37-38) ; éfu-mi béti disi 
prinsés, en-sdri libisuma wan drési if I bite this princess, and show Human Being a 
medicine (308.4). Of this type are numeral phrases consisting of tin ten, twénti 
twenty, etc. followed by na- or népga- with and a lower numeral: tin na-fé fourteen 
(236.1); twénti na-dyti twenty-eight (334.16); w& héndro ngpga-féyftenti one 
hundred and fifty (370.24). 

3.1. SUBSTANTIVE (HEAD) PuHRasEs are those which take the place of a sub- 
stantive in its function as head. The head of such phrases is usually a noun, 
sometimes an adjective, e.g. wan mgpgri a thin one (206.27); yi dém yt you 
stupid, you! (280.7); na-yépgu the young man (328.42). Substantive (head) 
phrases are of the following types: 

3.11. ATTRIBUTE + Heap, the attribute being: 

1. An adjective: méy hontimgn fine Hunter (150.23); kéni mgn a clever man 
(396.7); na-tra moni the other money (156.4); nowgn sima no person (156.30-31); 
stétu pkin a fretful child (232.24); tumiusi firu méyti very many trials (204.26); 
wa, tumiusi gridi mgn a very greedy man (238.27); na-traséy hanu the other-side 
hand (166.15); dati hanu that hand (166.16); dfsi prinsés this princess (3808.4); 
féyftin xulder fifteen guilders (150.1); wan héndro bankondto one hundred half- 
guilders (150.5). 

2. A noun, indicating: 

i. A characteristic: wan gétu linga a gold ring (E); wan gétu brakri a gold 
tray (312.35). 

ii. A title: mati tigri friend Tiger (150.19); masra angnsi Master Anansi 
(150.30); b& tigri Ba (= Brother) Tiger (158.9); mati pkin téddo friend little 
Toad (280.2). 

3. A verb, with passive meaning: stéfu kokréntu stewed coconut (352.23); 
l6bi bréra beloved brother (E). 

4. The adverb né no: né dapki sréfi no thanks even (306.31). 

A noun, or a phrase formed as outlined above, may further be preceded by one 
or more elements: 

A. Anumeral, normally wan a (unstressed): wa pikin téri a little story (150.27) ; 
wa méy prinsés a beautiful princess (308.3). 

B. A definite article: da-suma the person (306.33); dem-konkéni the rabbits 
(160.10); na-méni the money (150.10); na-wdn sis& the one sister (160.26). A 
numeral head preceded by a definite article has ordinal meaning: na-twénti na- 
néygi the twenty-ninth (334.17). 

C. Instead of a numeral or definite article, a substantive or pronoun indicating 
a possessor: kénim tigri the King’s tiger (152.21); tigri mamé Tger’s mother 
(156.33); mi wévfi my wife (150.9); yu fitu your feet (152.17); en fré his wife 
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(154.12); wi staméfo our favorite morsel (280.8). In one instance, an unstressed 
pronoun repeats a substantive indicatmg the possessor: man ep bdka the man 
his back (348.7); and in another, the noun referring to the possessor is followed 
by a phrase consisting of dla all, a recapitulating pronoun indicating the pos- 
sessor again, and the head: kénu dla ep méni the King, all his money = all the 
King’s money (220.16). The possessive element refers to the object of an im- 
plied action (‘objective genitive’) in ep téri stories about him (246.9); stiima sani 
something about somebody (246.22). The element indicating the possessor may 
itself be a possessive phrase: na-bdéy papd krén the boy’s father’s crown (328.1); 
na-prjns pap4 kéndre the prince’s father’s country (340.16). 

D. The quantitative adjectives dla all or hafu half may precede any phrase 
formed with the previously enumerated elements: dla da-méni all the money 
(156.1); dla den-angnsi all the spiders (158.6); dla tré kénu all the other kings 
(170.31-32); héfu na-méni half the money (422.21). In one instance, a demon- 
strative precedes a noun-phrase introduced by a definite article: disi da- 
fufdruman this thief (250.8-9). 

3.12. Heap + ArrrisuTe, the latter being: 

1. A noun, with one of the following meanings: 

a. Apposition: gidu masra God, the master (274.24); na-ppd na-kénu the 
father, the king (412.24-25); mi lug-pgu J, Luangu (418.20). 

b. Partitive, with the first element indicating a measure or other type of 
quantity, and the second the thing measured: wan tébo watra a tub of water 
(152.13); dla sértu fréxtu all kinds of fruit (166.6); wan pikin sika méni a little 
sack of money (180.33-34); ti pis tiki two sticks (186.25-26); wa pis kopkrumaén 
léyfer a piece of betrayer’s liver (306.14); dri 4y karu three grains of corn (254.7); tui 
sp4n 4si two span of horses (318.21) ; na-hér gré k4ru the whole field of corn (418.31); 
etc. etc. 

ce. Rate, with the first element referring to a rate at which the thing indicated 
by the second element is sold, etc.: féyf xtlder w4n gram five guilders a gram 
(360.28); w4n sénsi w4n péntu a cent a pound (360.37). 

2. An adjective: 

a. With emphatic meaning, especially with sréfi self or (wa)w4n alone: tigri 
sréfi Tiger himself (156.29); kénu sréfi the King himself (166.32); né dgpki sréfi 
no thanks even (306.31); angnsi wawdn Anansi alone (166.33); 4gu wén Hog 
alone (176.10); wi pap4 déde our dead father (332.18). 

b. A demonstrative, after a phrase consisting of definite article or wan a + 
substantive (§3.11.B): na-stima disi this person (244.22); na-pikin disi that child 
(374.33); den-sdni disi these things (362.15); wa saka dfisi this sack (106.2). 

c. Followed by a clause indicating comparison (usually consisting of lék{i] 
as and a substantive predicate): tifi bigi lék dfsi teeth as big as these (426.18). 

3. An adverb: sdnis6 such things (178.18) ; sitowiwiri sé such pubic hair (236.1); 
nany4m néfo food enough (226.13); na-bém dia the tree there (152.11); a-trébi 
dia the trouble there (162.12). 

4, An exocentric relation-axis phrase (§3.6): wa-béki n4pga-wata a basin of 
(lit. with) water (154.31); na-déy na-fési the day before (234.30); den-pkin béy 
na-stréti the small boys in the street (276.9); népgere fo-paymay a slave for the 
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debt (158.17); na-sx4du fo-tigri Tiger’s shadow (154.32); Ala sima fo-da-kéndre 
all the people of the country (308.18); s§ fo-di a thing for doing = what to 
do (168.10); wan fo-den-sis4 one of the sisters (160.23). 

5. A predicate: mi na-mgn méro 4la mgn J am the man (who) surpasses all 
men (344.15); fo-den-dri, disi a-ben lépi na-déde from three, these (whom) he had 
saved from death (306.32). 

6. A clause: w4 méytyi na-w4 kdéndre, nowg mgn a-no fiti hem a girl in a 
certain kingdom, whom no man suited (298.1); na-h4pgisa na-man ben gi hem the 
handkerchief the man had given him (360.21-22); a-mérki na-k4w a-g6é gi baka 
the milk the cow would give later (412.34-35); na éksi na-féru sa-méki the eggs the 
chickens would lay (412.35-36) ; w4n hagu disi di-dgnsi aptiku this pig that dances 
apuku (400.34); wiwiri disi sa-dé wan drési fo-piru na-prinsés na-déde hanu 
herbs that should be a medicine for saving the Princess from the hands of death 
(306.7-8) ; na-bém pé angnsi méki tigri g6 na-tapu by the tree where Anansi made 
Tiger go on top (i.e. had Tiger climb) (152.12-13). 

3.2. SUBSTANTIVE (ATTRIBUTE) PHRASES, i.e. substantive phrases used as 
attributes, normally of other substantives. The head in such phrases is usually 
an adjective, less often a noun, and the phrase consists either of attribute + 
head or head + attribute. 

3.21. ATTRIBUTE + Heap. The attribute is: 

1. An adverb, modifying an adjectival head: sé méni so many (156.14); méro 
bigi more big, bigger (156.15); méro firu more many, i.e. more (156.19); tumiusi 
mdy very nice (160.27); wan tumiusi fanddo sAni a very important thing (336.1); 
wan tumisi bigi féti a very big war (396.5). A phrase of this type having moro 
more as modifier and preceded by a definite article has superlative meaning: 
na-méro ying pkin the youngest child (262.26-27); na-méro bigi bén the greatest 
good (310.18); na-méro tr4nga the strongest (340.20-21) ; na-méro pkin the smallest 
(192.17). 

2. A substantive indicating extent: s6 méni yar l4nga so many years long 
(156.14); siksi yari l{nga six years long (268.7); fu rédi half red (R25); 4fu wéti 
half white (R25). 

3. A quantitative adjective or numeral, modifymg a numeral: dla dri all 
three (306.29); dla tu both (338.22); w4n héndro one hundred (150.5); ti héndro 
two hundred (152.24-25); w4n tien dtizen ten thousand (362.5); w4n traw4n 
another one (166.15). 

4. An adverb: sé w4n such (lit. so one) (150.15). 

3.22. HEAD + ATTRIBUTE, in which the attribute is: 

1. A substantive, indicating measure: lypgi foténti futu forty feet tall (342.1); 
l4nga dri déym three inches long (426.9). 

2. A verb, in i fési déro he was the first to arrive (194.16). 

3. A relation-axis phrase introduced by a preposition: tefrédu fo-na-prinsés 
tré ndpga-na-bdy pleased at the princess’ marrying the boy (412.25). 

4. A predicate or clause, indicating the term of comparison. An attribute 
of this type may be separated from its head by the head of the entire phrase. 
The term of comparison may be: 

a. Introduced by léyki- as, than: wan moro héy gédo léyki-den-pkin gédo a 
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higher god than the lesser gods (430.34-35); bigi méro léyki-wan héri kéndre 
greater than a whole kingdom (342.34-35); tra singi léyki-dem-singi dansisingi 
other songs than they sing as dance-songs (176.19). 

b. Juxtaposed, without any introductory word, to the element it modifies: 
yesredéy bétre tidé yesterday (is) better (than) today (P5); na-béy kéni mor ép 
the boy was more clever than he (324.20). 

3.3. PRONOUN PHRASES have the structure: head + attribute. The latter 
may be: 

1. An adjective: dén dla they all (156.28); dén tii them two (190.24); mi sréfi 
I myself (308.27); é9 waw4n she alone (354.17). 

2. An adverb: néti méro nothing more (166.19). 

3. An exocentric relation-axis phrase: di fo-mi the one of me = mine (416.11); 
di fo-yii yours (416.12). 

4. A predicate: a-no hém ben du dati it wasn’t he (that) had done that (170.1); 
also as term of comparison, in nétj léyki ti déyfi nothing but two doves (330.24). 

3.4. VERB PHRASES. 

3.41. VERB + VERB. 

1. Unstressed verb (auxiliary) + stressed verb: sa-gi will give (150.2); mu- 
wasi must wash (152.17); kan héri can hold (152.25). The auxiliary ben indicates 
past time: ben taki have said (150.31); ben habi had (156.20); ben kisi received 
(306.31); ete. The auxiliary de gives the phrase a meaning approximately 
equivalent to is (was, etc.) ...-ing, indicating durative aspect: de kém are coming 
(150.28); de a4ksi was asking (152.9). Occasionally and exceptionally, an aux- 
iliary is stressed: a-n é kém he did not come (156.26, FE). 

A phrase of this type may be preceded by another auxiliary, mostly the tem- 
poral auxiliaries ben (past time) or sa- (future time): now4n stima ben mu-pdy 
angnsi nobody had to pay Anansi (156.25); tigri mama ben de Ifbi T2ger’s mother 
was living (156.33); bi tédotéddo no sa-may wrdko méni Brother Toad won’t be 
able to make money (158.13-14); a téri mus-ka gé the story must be able to go on 
(368.10); a-no ben kan di ndéti méro he couldn’t do anything more (166.20); mi 
ben sa-tayg yu I would tell you (154.26). 

2. Stressed verb + stressed verb: 

a. The same verb is repeated two or more times, giving a meaning of ‘repeated 
action’: yu dyémpo dyémpo you jump and jump (174.9); didibri n4ki naki 
n&ki ndki the Devil hammered and hammered and hammered and hammered 
(214.8-9). 

b. The two verbs are different: 

i. The second verb indicates the purpose, manner, or result of the action. 
This type of phrase is extremely frequent, e.g. kém téki na-méni come and get 
the money (150.18); tigri féti gé na-tapu Tiger fought his way (lit. fought to go) 
to the top (152.12); angnsi bigin bari the spiders began to call (156.34); a-wani 
sibi he wanted to know (162.21); mi lébi dyémpo dyémpo I like io jump and jump 
(174.10-11); na-yirtém tigri dréy kém baka when Tiger returned (lit. turned to 
come back) (186.10-11); ete. etc. The first element may be a verb phrase of the 
type auxiliary + stressed verb (§3.41.1): mide g6é kis na-moéni baka I am going 
to get the money back (150.10); or a verb phrase with its own complements (direct 
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object, ete.; §3.42): yu mu-tydri yu gé kém you must bring your gun (lit. carry 
your gun [so that it] comes) (154.11). The second may, in its turn, be a verb 
phrase of either of these types: ep de sén gé téki na-méni he was sending to go 
and take the money (156.30); dagu n4pga-krabita sét 16 gowé Dog and Goat set 
out on a run (lit. set out running going away) (186.10); with four verbs in succes- 
sion, den sordati den-héri hem tyar g6 trowé na-liba the soldiers were taking him to 
the river to throw him in (lit. [were] haul[ing] him, carry[ing him to] go [to] throw 
[him] in the river) (362.1-2). 

A special case of this type of phrase is the use, as second verb, of taki say, to 
introduce a quotation, direct or indirect; in the latter case, taki is almost equiva- 
lent to English that: a-tayg s4 akiba tak, wé, mi gé6 stiku méni he spoke to Sa 
Akuba, saying, Well, I am going to look for money (152.34-35); dgn angnsi tavgi 
tigri taki, ey de séni w4n fo-en pikin f6 gé ték méni then Anansi said to Tiger 
that he would send one of his children to fetch the money (156.23-24); ma alata kém 
prakséri taki, a mutisu lépi da-sumé disi ben di hem bé but Rat came to think that 
he must help the person who had done him good (306.33-34); etc. ete. That taki 
is here a verb, and not a quasi-conjunction, is shown by the fact that it is followed 
by a slight pause before the utterance of the next clause; and also that it occurs 
with its own complements: a-téyg en taki gi-én, mi no ben tavg yu taki, yu no 
mu kar mi ném? he said to her, saying to her, Didn’t I tell you that you must not 
call my name? (378.32-33). 

ii. The second verb indicates a concomitant action in ala sima nyg§m dripgi 
all the people ate and drank (298.10); san den trawgn ny4m Ilibi what the others 
ate and left (316.20-21). 

3.42. VERB + COMPLEMENT, which may be: 

1. A substantive or pronoun, normally with the meaning of a direct object: 
angnsi naki hanu Anansi clapped his hands (150.28); a-kéri angnsi he called 
Anansi (156.18); tigri no kis a-méni Tiger did not get the money (158.6); en a-hori 
hem and he held him (150.26); yu no ben tayki wi you haven’t told us (344.27); 
etc. etc. 

After the verbs dé and na be, bén was, trén turn, tan stand, be (= Port. estar), 
tendpu stand up, kém become, g(r)6 grow, fadén fall down, and kisi get followed by 
an adjective, a substantive complement refers to the subject, as in the English 
‘predicate complement’: mi dé da-mgn I am the man (308.17); yu méki mi tron 
krépsi you make me turn (= become) funeral leader (172.36); yu na wa tdobdto 
you are a tow-boat (330.28); déde dksi fo-t4 na-pikin pépe Death asked to be the 
child’s godfather (416.16); dem t4 tiri they remained quiet (154.23); tydtyoféru n e 
26 bigi méro T'yotyo-bird will not grow any bigger (156.16); a-bén gridi he was 
greedy (222.10); a-fadé déde he fell down dead (304.24). 

An adjective, not preceded by na-, da- or den- the, and after a verb other than 
those mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, indicates the manner of the action 
referred to by the verb: a-dréy ey méy he dried it well (152.32); a-sidén moy he 
sat down nicely (154.12); yu liku hem héri bén you looked after it very well 
(276.2-3). 

2. Two substantives or pronouns, with one of the following sets of meanings: 

a. Normally, adverbial complement (usually indirect object, sometimes com- 
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plement of location or time) followed by direct object: a-gi bdfr a-pagdra he 
gave Buffalo the basket (158.27); yu mu gi mi na-pagdra baka you must give me the 
basket back (158.29); gi mi hem give him to me (384.8); angnsi a-pré en triki Anansi 
had played him tricks (278.33) ; a-piki gidu téngi he spoke thanks to God (418.13); 
na-img ... no piki na-bdéy néti the woman told the boy nothing (398.14); angnsi 
naki hem wan Anansi hit him one (188.26-27); a-péti dla dkutapu wan sékrepdtu 
she put at every corner a tortoise (192.2-3); angnsi pas4 dla déy abéma Anansi 
passed the Aboma every day (272.29). 

b. After méki make, libi leave, hébi have, féni find, héri hold, a direct object 
may be followed by an adjective indicating the condition of the thing referred 
to by the direct object: mie gé mék disi rédi J am going to make this red (278.24) ; 
mi g6 lfbi na-kéy épo I am going to leave the coop open (312.4); mi habi na-méni 
tumusi fanddo I need the money very much (lit. I have the money very necessary) 
(150.8-9); a-ben féni na-ktiku sé sufti he found the cake so sweet (410.27-28); 
m4 akiiba mu-hori ép seréfi kl4ri Ma Akuba must hold herself ready (256.4). A 
closely similar construction, with a direct object followed by a noun, is found in 
den k4ri hem fufdrumgn they called him thief (274.22-23); and with direct object 
followed by a clause indicating result, in sé dati méki na-béy hem ben trén 
Obiam4n fo-na-kéndre so that caused the boy to turn (lit. he turned) into the obia-man 
of that kingdom (272.23-24). 

3. A noun (direct object) followed by a verb, with passive meaning: a-ké 
mit na-héso méki he came [and] found the house built (302.25). 

4. An adverb or a relation-axis phrase: na-tém kém kldésibdy the time came 
near (150.15); yu mu-gowé w4ntém you must go away at once (152.28); tigri no 
yére s6 Tiger did not hear this (lit. so) (156.18); angnsi gé na-hontimgn Anansi 
went to Hunter (150.1); den dla gé n-fni na-gédo they all went inside the gourd 
(156.28); a-no habi fo-bigi he isn’t going to get big (158.14). A verb introduced 
by a preposition occasionally occurs instead of a second verb (§3.41.1, §3.41.2.b), 
usually with the preposition fo- for: kbnum no ben map fo-g6é arki a-prék the 
King could not go to hear him preach (294.5-6); mi ké bégi yu fo-ké6m I come to 
beg you to come (150.20); yu sa-miiso fo-sdbi you really must know (234.23). 

5. A clause, with meaning of: 

a. A direct object: a-si kakaféru de kém he saw Cock coming (150.28); a-mék 
a-g6 na-éndro bédi he made him go under the bed (154.16); a-si ey mama no déde 
he saw his mother was not dead (158.4-5); en sdéri hem f4 a-miisu méki he showed 
him how he must do (308.9); kénu yére na-stém de sjngi the King heard the voice 
singing (166.34). In an independent sentence, méki make followed by a clause 
has the meaning of Eng. let + verb as an imperative: méki mi lépi dla dri let 
me help all three (306.29); méki a-g6 na-gédo let him go into the gourd (156.27). 

b. An adverbial modifier: a-t4 f4 wi taki zt stands as we said (150.3); a-presfri 
a-no fo-taki she was pleased beyond words (lit. [so that] she was not for speaking) 
(406.14). 

3.5. ADVERBIAL Purases are of the following types: 

3.51. REPETITIVE, with intensive or augmentative meaning: Ogri Ogri very 
badly (150.9); wanté w4nté at once (200.16); méro méro more and more (388.29). 
The repetitive phrase tamara tamdra (234.16) means day after tomorrow. 
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3.52. ATTRIBUTE + Heap, in which the attribute is an adverb and the head 
an adverbial phrase: pikinso pasdé ayti yuru a little after eight o’clock (150.17) 
pikinso méro lati a little later (150.21-22). 

3.53. HEAD + ATTRIBUTE, which latter may be: 

1. An adverb: hésihési sé so fast (172.36); nédyt méro never more (344.11); 
ti méter fara fo-a-basi two meters away from the teacher (416.8). 

2. A noun, with adverbial meaning: tamara mamentém tomorrow morning 
(170.27); alfu féyfi mamenté at half past four in the morning (412.12-13). 

3. An adjective (indefinite): sé sréfi likewise (292.15). 

4. A relative clause: dé pé na-médye t4 there where the girl lived (318.38). 

5. A term of comparison, of the same types as those enumerated for adjectives 
(§3.22.3): 

a. Introduced by léyki than: mi lébi yu méro léyki jpgi l6bi dram I love you 
more than an Indian loves rum (396.25-26) ; moro léyki dati more than that (168.25). 

b. Not introduced: léy hati moro séro a lie hurts more than a wound (168.22); 
pikinso moro lati a-ben taygi tigri a little later than he had told Tiger (150.24-25). 

3.6. EXOcENTRIC RELATION-AXIS PHRASES, functioning as attributes in sub- 
stantive, verb, or adverbial phrases, having a free form or a clause as center, and 
introduced by: 

1. A preposition: na-hontimgn to Hunter (150.1); ngpga-mi with me (150.4); 
gi-hém to him (156.23); pasa ayti yuru after eight o’clock (150.17); na-pé angnsi 
tak en de sén g6 téki na-méni to where Anansi said he was sending to go and take 
the money (156.29-30); séndro yu sbi mi béyném without your knowing my sur- 
name (232.38-39) ; fo-mi gi yu yu moni baka for me to give you your money back 
(150.19); (sabitéki) na-mi kfri tigri (know) about me killing Tiger (150.19); léyki 
fa wi ben taygi just as we had agreed (152.15-16). An interrupted construction 
with a further dependent clause inserted between the preposition and the head of 
the phrase occurs in: fo-té krabdagu kém fo-a-situ hem for, when Wild-Dog 
came, for him to shoot him (312.11-12). 

2. A preposition and a noun, e.g. na-ini inside; na-fési up to, in front of; na-abra 
across from; na-bika behind, after; na-séy beside; na-tapu on top of; na-dndro 
underneath. Examples: na-ini dri mijn in three months (150.2); na-fési na-kriki 
up to the creck (340.12); na-dbra dapé prins ben libi across from where the prince 
has been living (378.14-15); na-béka mi déro behind my door (150.30); na-séy 
a-béki beside the basin (154.34-35). But this combination of preposition + noun 
does not oecur followed by a pronoun, its place being taken by a phrase of the 
type preposition + pronoun (unstressed) + noun: na-yu taépu on top of you 
(332.36); na-dem baka after them (340.8). 

An adverb follows a relation-axis phrase in ngpga-ila soldatu léntu with all 
the soldiers around (338.19). 


IV. CLAUSES 


4.0. ‘The basic maximal unit of utterance is the clause. The predicate is the 
main part of a MAJOR CLAUSE, and is usually, but not always, accompanied by a 
subject. A MINOR CLAUSE is one that cannot have a subject (§4.4). 

\ predicate or clause may be modified as a whole by a preceding or following 
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adverb: mi wéyfi n4pga-mi pkin e siki égri égri my wife and children are very 
sick (150.9); béyna .a-ben déde he almost died (424.1); d4 mi sa-pdy yu then I 
will pay you (150.16); mi no bigi yéte I am not big yet (156.14). 

A clause may be introduced by a conjunction, an adverb, or an adverbial 
phrase: m4-na-dsisi a-no m4p f-tér en but the ashes, he could not count them (160.1); 
en-kakaféru gi na-méni and Cock gave the money (150.9-10) ; {4 wi taki as we said 
(150.3); éf-a-no w4n léni en wa pikin méni if he wouldn’t lend him a little money 
(158.10-11) ; té-a-kisi bigi when he got big (158.12); sé l4nga yu no tér as long as 
you don’t count (160.2); a-yurutém na-syéro when on shore (260.36). 

4.1. THe PRepIcaATE has as its center one of the form-classes mentioned in 
§§2.11-14: a substantive, pronoun, verb, adverb, or equivalent phrase: mi 
mu-pay yu I shall pay you (150.18); wi sa-miti baka we shall meet again (150.22); 
angnsi kéni m4n Anansi is a clever man (396.7); ya fuftruman you are the thief 
(166.1); a-no krabita ben brén na-kirki it was not Goat who had burnt the church 
(284.11); taki mi pé kakaféru tell me where is Cock (154.20); angnsi kéni Anansi 
was clever (156.2); dan dagu driingu then Dog got drunk (282.5); a-no mi it’s not 
me (160.17); a-no ndtin it was nothing (370.19); tigri dia Tiger is there (152.20); 
a-s6 zt is so (158.14); na-wdn stima dapé one person was there (162.23). A phrase 
introduced by a preposition can also be the center of a predicate: dla sani na- 
tafra everything was on the table (398.10); kénum a-fo-gi angnsi wan létimindri 
kéndre fo-hém the King had to give Anansi half of his kingdom (172.8-9); a-fo-t4 
dapé he was obliged to stand there (166.20); gado fo-dla, Ala stima fo-dén seréfi 
God for all, all people for themselves (280.10); dati fo-presiri that was for pleasure 
(394.31). 

4.11. NEGATIVE PREDICATES are always introduced by a negative element, 
normally the adverb n(o) not, unstressed: mi no habi tém J didn’t have time 
(152.5-6); a-no si he did not see (156.30); a-no krabita it wasn’t Goat (284.11); 
a-no notin it’s nothing (370.19); tydtyoféru n e gé bigi méro Tyotyo-bird isn’t 
going to grow big any more (156.16); no sé (zf) it is not so (162.25); a-no si now4 
stima he didn’t see any person (156.30-31); mi no habi noti J have nothing (312.3); 
a-no ben kan dt noti méro he could do nothing more (166.19); nowgn pisi no 
mu-mapkéri not a single piece must be missing (274.28) ; nowdgn sima a-no fiti hem 
no man suited her (298.1); s6 nowan sima no si hem so no one saw him (274.34-35). 

4.12. PREDICATE ALONE (without subject) occurs in the following instances: 

1. Normally, with imperative meaning: kibri mi hide me! (152.2); pay mi 
wantém pay me at once! (152.6); no méki oprtiru don’t make an uproar! (152.24); 
no méki kénum yére don’t let the King hear! (152.26); ny4m en dripgi, presiri 
eat and drink (and) be merry (410.6). 

2. With conditional meaning, before a predicate or clause indicating result: 
no sé, mi de naki yu (if zt ts) not so (i.e. otherwise), I will hit you (162.25); sima 
lén mi twénti xéldu, a-sa-kisi débru if anyone lends me twenty guilders, he will get 
double (154.4). 

3. Indicating a result, after a predicate or clause indicating condition: médfo 
ti tiri, dfn yorka (zf) the mouth is quiet, then it ts a ghost (P171). 

4. Occasionally, as a simple utterance with zero-anaphora for the subject: 
dn ty4éri na-foru néki ké gi-ké6num (he) brought the bird’s neck to the king (272.34) ; 
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dg tayg ep then (he) said to him (182.33); m4 no kan dui bétre but (she) could not 
do better (316.22-23); wan skét fo-ép, wan fo-ep mama one shot for her, one for 
her mother (364.18); 4ks na-béy s§n na da-tweydiwgn (they) asked the boy what 
the second one was (408.22-23); bay krabita, sk4pu (he would) buy goats (and) 
sheep (412.36); mdéy, yu ké dyénso fine, (that) you come just now (252.29); tri 
tori (is it) a true story? (252.29); a-yurutém na-syéro when on shore (260.36). 

4.2. Tue SuBsecT is normally a substantive or pronoun: angnsi gé na- 
hontimgn Anansi went to Hunter (150.1); tigri no yére sé Tiger didn’t hear this 
(156.18); na-kénim ben péti tigri dia the King had put Tiger there (152.22); 
a-taki he said (150.1); wi taki we said (150.3); etc. ete. Occasionally, a verb 
or equivalent phrase is the subject: tan tiri a-no dém to be still is not stupid 
(P4); dla piri tifi a-no lafu all showing of teeth is not laughing (P99); dla gi hanu 
a-no frjnskap all stretching out of the hand is not friendship (P100). An exocentric 
phrase is the subject in ps4 tin bari ben fas makandra more than ten barrels (lit. 
beyond ten barrels) have been fastened together (R6). 

The subject is set off from the rest of the sentence and emphasized by a follow- 
ing adverb in bdfru no no map tér Asisi Buffalo, now, could not count the ashes 
(160.4); angnsi né tayg béfro Anansi, now, said to Buffalo (158.23); d§n dagu 
né tendp farawé then Dog, now, was standing far away (178.4). 

4.21. PLEONASTIC SUBJECTS, 1.e. subjects repeating and referring to preceding 
subjects in the same clause, occur occasionally, the two subjects consisting of: 

1. Two personal pronouns (third person): a-i tayg den tra méti he said to the 
other animals (284.30); de a-préy makdndra they played together (280.2-3). 

2. Substantive or verb + one or two pronouns: na-férku a-misi the fork slipped 
(342.21); mi pap4 a-i kém kfs yu my father will come and get you (280.31); ta 
tiri a-no dém Zo be still is not stupid (P4). A pronoun which repeats a substan- 
tive modified by an article or adjective with plural meaning, or a compound 
substantive phrase, is normally plural: den sorddti den hari hem tyar g6 trowé 
na-lfba the soldiers were taking him to throw (him) in the river (361.1-2); dla sima 
den kém all the people came (170.34); digu n4pga-hém den no nyfm makandra 
she and Dog did not eat together (274.12). 

4.22. ORDER OF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. The subject normally immediately 
precedes the predicate, as in the examples just given; but these elements of the 
predicate precede the subject: 

1. Interrogative elements, adverbial or substantival: 6tém yu sa-gi mi hem 
baka? when will you give it back to me? (150.6); s§n yu du? what did you do? 
(152.21); sin mi a trébi dia? what is to me the trouble there = what is that to me? 
(162.12). 

2. Other elements of the predicate by standing before the subject acquire 
emphatic meaning: dri mijn mi sa-gi em baka in three months I will give it back 
(150.6-7); m4 na-dsisi a-no map f-tér en but the ashes, he could not count them 
(160.1) ;na-kénim gétu linga a-félu nym the fowl ate the King’sgold ring (254.9-10) ; 
dla gtidu fo-ab6ma yu habi you have all the Aboma’s riches (300.19); na- 
témpu di dapé fringi en gd the stump that is there, fling it across (178.5). Ina 
dependent clause, the relative element normally introduces the clause; for 
examples, ef. §4.32.2. 
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4.3. COMBINATIONS OF CLAUSES. In an utterance consisting of more than one 
clause, either the clauses are coordinate, or one is the main clause to which the 
others are subordinate. 

4.31. CooRDINATE CLAUSES are either: 

1. Juxtaposed, without connecting elements: a-téki na-tutti fo-krabita, a- 
hari ep, frfpgi gé na-dbra he took Goat’s horns, (and) he pulled at them, (and) flung 
them across (178.6-7); a-ték wa tiki, a-nak ep mama he took a stick (and) struck 
his mother (182.10); dg a-frfp a-gédo, a-bigin 14 then he flung the gourd (from him, 
and) he began to run (158.4-5). 

2. Connected by a conjunction introducing the second of two consecutive 
clauses: w§n déy krabita e gé6 stiku méti a-biisi, e-w4 déy tigri g6 Goat was to go 
to the bush in search of food one day, and Tiger the next day (302.28-29) ; yu praksér 
na-taépu wan sani, téx yu no kisi hem you think about something, yet you do not 
get it (414.5). Parallel clauses are found, each introduced by the same element: 
a-s6 a-pikin, a-sé a-sa-td little as he is, so he will remain (lit. it is so he is little, it is 
so he will remain) (158.14); 6méro a-di de déy angnsi, éméro a-de bari the more 
he rocked Anansi, the more he (Anansi) bawled (232.23); méro yu de liku hem, 
moro a-de hgnsi the more you looked at her, the more handsome she was (402.9-10) ; 
méro a-de tendpo méro de kaba the more she stands, the more she wastes away 
(R40). 

4.32. SUBORDINATE CLAUSES are related to the main clause of the utterance 
by: 

1. Parataxis: a-no kan si krabita ngpga-dagu, a-no stiku fo-nygm den he 
cannot see goats and dogs without seeking to eat them (186.29-30); his mi, no sd, 
mi de ndki yu let me go, if not, I’ll hit you (162.25-26); busi brdén, sinéki no habi 
hédemgn when the bush burns, the snake has no head-man (P70); wa méytyi na- 
wan kéndre, now4 m4gn a-no fiti hem a girl in a certain kingdom, whom no man 
suited (298.1). 

2. Hypotaxis, the subordinate clause serving as an element of a phrase in the 
main clause, and introduced by a relative element (e.g. di who, which, that, when; 
pé where; alapé everywhere; na-yurutém when) or a conjunction (éfi if; dati that; 
bik4si because) or preposition (fo- for; séndra- unless; etc.): na-bém pé angnsi 
méki tigri gé6 na-tapu by the tree where Anansi had made Tiger go on top (152.12-13) ; 
wan prési di e kari sétwatraséy a place which they call Saltwaterside (156.33); 
alapé dia e 16, na-fési a-i mit sékrepatu everywhere Deer ran, ahead of him he found 
a tortoise (192.4); a-taki sékrepdtu wini dia, bik4si dia no ben doéro yéte he said 
Tortoise won from Deer, because Deer had not arrived yet (192.7); éfi-yu no wani 
piki, mi de sképu yu if you won’t answer, I am going to kick you (162.24-25); 
na-h4pgri ty4ri mi dati mi kém fuftiru hunger has forced me to come and steal 
(lit. carried me that I come to steal) (166.3); séndra-a-wér na-kra4ra na-hem néki, 
dgn wantrén a de tré wan sértu léyki didfbri unless he wore the bead around his 
neck, then immediately he was changed into a sort of devil (428.23-24). 

4.4. Minor Cuiausss are of two types: 

1. Special morphemes, e.g. y4 yes; kyé exclamation of surprise, etc.; hrh hm 
(154.25); 6di howdy (150.12); 6 oh (152.21); wéy oy! (exclamation) (374.30). 
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The exclamation kyé occurs followed by a noun in kyé gddo thanks to God! 
(418.9). 

2. Ordinary morphemes or phrases, used: 

a. As vocatives: tigri, wan pina dé ngnga-mi T%ger, I am having a hard time 
(150.4-5); mi mama (my) mother! (152.10); 6 mgn oh man! (152.21); mi tata 
tigri 6- Oh, Father Tiger! (158.1); ete. 

b. As objurgations, with a substantive both preceded and followed by a 
stressed personal pronoun: yi dém yt you stupid, you! (280.7); ya dé m4 yi 
you stupid fellow, you! (280.21-22); yi béy yi you boy! (204.15). 





IMPLICATIONS OF BLOOMFIELD’S ALGONQUIAN STUDIES 
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It is generally known! that one of Leonard Bloomfield’s life works is the 
descriptive and comparative study of Algonquian.? It is also generally conceded 
that his work in this field is of considerable importance.* But most of those who 
are quite willing to admit this do so on indirect evidence: since Bloomfield’s 
other work proves him a sound scholar, his Algonquian studies must be sound 
too. Algonquian, after all, is an out-of-the-way language family, and few have 
concerned themselves with it. In view, particularly, of Bloomfield’s endeavors 
in this field, this neglect is unfortunate. To the writer the following points 
seem beyond dispute: (1) careful study of Algonquian as Bloomfield has described 
it can be a fascinating, enlightening, and rewarding experience even for estab- 
lished comparatists and historical linguists; (2) for the newcomer to linguistics, 
a reading of Bloomfield’s Algonquian works is one of the finest indoctrinations into 
the best of linguistic method. 


1 Many of the non-Algonquian references given in the footnotes of this paper were found 
with the assistance of Robert A. Hall Jr. For my understanding of the ‘almost mystical’ 
version of the drift theory (see §8), I am indebted to Gordon H. Fairbanks (who is not a 
proponent of this version of the theory). All of my colleagues at Cornell have participated 
in instructive discussion of this paper, and to all of them I express my thanks. 

? Bloomfield’s publications on Algonquian are listed here, approximately in order of 
publication. They will be referred to hereafter as ‘Ref. 1’ and so on, except that the third 
and twelfth items will be termed, respectively, the Sound System and the Sketch. The 
latter includes a bibliography of Algonquian which is complete save for a few items which 
have appeared since 1941. 

(1) Review of The Owl Sacred Pack of the Fox Indians, by Truman Michelson, AJP 
43.276-81 (1922). 

(2) The Menomini Language, Proceedings of the Twenty-first International Congress of 
Americanists 336-43 (The Hague, 1924). 

(3) On the Sound System of Central Algonquian, Lana. 1.130-56 (1925). 

(4) The Word-Stems of Central Algonquian, Festschrift Meinhof 393-402 (Hamburg, 
1927). 

(5) Notes on the Fox Language, IJAL 3.219-32 (1924), 4.181-219 (1927). 

(6) A Note on Sound Change, Lana. 5.99-100 (1928). 

(7) The Plains Cree Language, Proceedings of the Twenty-second International Con- 
gress of Americanists 427-31 (Rome, 1928). 

(8) Menomini Texts, Publications of the American Ethnological Society, Vol. 12 (New 
York, 1928). 

(9) Sacred Stories of the Sweet Grass Cree, Bulletin 60, National Museum of Canada 
(Ottawa, 1930). 

(10) Plains Cree Texts, Publications of the American Ethnological Society, Vol. 16 
(New York, 1934). 

(11) Proto-Algonquian -iit- ‘Fellow’, Lana. 17.292-7 (1941). 

(12) Algonquian, in Linguistic Structures of Native America 85-129 (Viking Fund Pub- 
lications in Anthropology, Number 6; New York, 1946). 

‘A remarkable contribution’, says Sturtevant of Bloomfield’s Sketch, Lane. 23.314 
(1947). 
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In a sense, any body of data on any group of languages can serve in both these 
roles. But if, for example, the would-be linguist attempts to learn the elementary 
principles of comparative method in terms of Indo-European, or even of Ger- 
manic or Romance, the external difficulties are great: the material is widely 
scattered and bulky, some of it is old and hard to interpret, some of it is excel- 
lent but some is extremely bad. On the other hand, even though the Algonquian 
languages are ‘exotic’ (whatever that may mean), they are phonetically simple, 
not too widely divergent from the familiar Indo-European languages in struc- 
ture—remarkably similar, in some ways, to older Germanic—and Bloomfield’s 
treatment is compact, uniform in approach, and uniformly excellent.‘ 

Most of the lessons which can be learned from Bloomfield’s Algonquian are 
apparent to anyone who reads, with suitable diligence, his Sketch.5 There are, 
in addition, a few important points which are not apparent from that paper 
alone, nor even necessarily from that paper together with his other writings in 
this field, save to someone who has had some independent first-hand contact with 
the extant Algonquian languages and with earlier efforts, mainly by missionaries, 
to describe this or that language of the group. It is our purpose here to list 
those principles and procedures of historical and comparative linguistics which 
seem to emerge with especial clarity and force from Bloomfield’s Algonquian 
studies. It is the writer’s hope that this listing and discussion will serve to focus 
more attention on the work dealt with, and to be of some assistance to the person 
who does undertake the study recommended.® 


We shall discuss the following points: 
(1) Description and history (6) The assumption of regular 
(2) The evaluation of written phonemic change 
records (7) The Worter-und-Sachen 
(3) The use of phonemic nota- technique 
tion (8) Drift 
(4) Preliminary internal recon- (9) The significance of starred 
struction forms 
(5) Assumptions about direc- (10) Negative lessons 
tions of linguistic change 
On each of these there has been, and is, disagreement among those who occupy 
professional posts in which they purport to deal with language. On each point 
(save the last), Bloomfield’s Algonquian material unambiguously indicates one 
answer, to the exclusion of the various alternatives that have been proposed. 


1. Description AND History. There are still extremists who say that de- 


4 Bloomfield has noted the resemblance to older Germanic several times in conversation 
but not, so far as I know, in print; in Ref. 5, 4.191, the comparison is rather with Indo- 
European as a whole. Needless to say, the attempts of Reider T. Sherwin, The Viking and 
the Red Man (4 vols. to date; New York, 1940-46), to establish a genetic connection between 
Algonquian and Germanic are entirely misguided. 

5 See fn. 2. 

6 The principles itemized in this paper are by no means intended to constitute a complete 
canon of historical or comparative linguistics. The choice is based on the nature of the 
Algonquian material, not on a general analysis of linguistic method. 
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scriptive linguistics is balderdash,’ and a few, equally extreme, who scorn the 
comparative method in historical linguistics as irrelevant antiquarianism and, 
at best, guess work. Some of the disagreement is genuine; but some stems sim- 
ply from the insufficient complexity of our terminology for different types of 
linguistic operation. In order to see the genuine issue we must clear away the 
terminological obscurities. 

A SYNCHRONIC analysis describes the speech habits of an individual or a rela- 
tively homogeneous group at a particular time.® It ignores what interpersonal 
differences may be known, and makes no mention of changes in habits that take 
place during the period from which the evidence dates. A CONTRASTIVE study 
compares the speech habits of different individuals or groups and tallies the 
similarities and differences—regardless of the relative position of the speakers 
or groups in space or time. A DIACHRONIC analysis states the changes in speech 
habits in a single community from one point in time to a later period. Occa- 
sionally one can observe marked personal differences even in a small community, 
or clear instances of change of habit during a very short span of time; when such 
observations are included in a monograph which is mainly synchronic, that does 
not necessitate any change in the definition of ‘synchronic’, but simply means 
that the content of the monograph is not purely synchronic. This comment 
should not be interpreted as an objection to the practice, which is often valuable." 

In the gathering of information, for synchronic, contrastive, or diachronic 
purposes, there are several different methods. The contact method consists 
in first-hand observation of the speakers. The PHILOLOGICAL method consists 
in the interpretation of written records. The coMPARATIVE method extrapo- 
lates backwards from the earliest evidence available (or the earliest used) from 
two or more dialects or languages which seem to be related. Between these 
methods there is no sharp line of demarcation. The field worker, though he 
uses the contact method, later studies his own notes and in so doing involves 
himself in a kind of philological method; another linguist may read the notes, 
or the completed report, of the first, and so places himself in a position somewhat 
analogous to that of the interpreter of written records which date from earlier 
generations. The close intertwining of the philological and comparative methods 
is obvious.” 


7 Classical Philology 38.210-11 (1943), 39.218-22 (1944); also the implications of the 
review in LANG. 16.216-31 (1940). 

8 Acta Linguistica 2.1-22 (1940-1); IJAL 10.192-3 (1944); and see Robert A. Hall Jr., 
Bartoli’s ‘Neolinguistica’, Lane. 22.273-83 (1946). 

® The terms ‘synchronic’ and ‘diachronic’ date at least from Ferdinand de Saussure, 
Cours de Linguistique Générale (Lausanne, 1916). 

10 ‘Contrastive’ is Whorf’s proposal (I cannot find the reference), made because the more 
natural term ‘comparative’ is already pre-empted for a different technical use. 

1! Good illustrations of the value of mixed synchronic and diachronic discussion are 
Ref. 4, 401—which includes also some extremely penetrating remarks on the relation be- 
tween the synchronic and diachronic points of view—and Bloomfield’s paper Literate and 
Illiterate Speech, American Speech 2.432-9 (1927). 

12 This three-by-three categorization of types of linguistic activity is more general ir 
its application than here indicated: it applies, as a matter of fact, to all the subject-matter 
of cultura] anthropology, of which linguistics is logically a subdivision. This is clearly 
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The extraneous sources of argument about ‘description’ and ‘history’ stem 
from the ambiguity in the use of those two terms (or of others used in place of 
them). ‘Description’ sometimes refers to synchronic analysis, sometimes to 
contact method. ‘History’ sometimes means diachronic analysis, sometimes 
philological or comparative method or both. With the more narrowly defined 
terms, the logical interrelationships are easy to see:" 

(a) Synchronic analysis may be based on any of the three methods, or on 
combinations of them. Synchronic analysis of a language no longer spoken, 
obviously, cannot involve the contact method; that of a language for which there 
are no direct records has to be based on the comparative method. In this sense, 
‘description’ is not logically prior to ‘history’. 

(b) Either diachronic or contrastive analysis involves prior synchronic analysis. 
In this sense, ‘description’ is logically prior to ‘history’. 

(c) The comparative method has to involve comparison of something. The 
data to which the comparative method is applied consist of bodies of synchronic 
descriptions of related languages. The assumptions which underlie the compara- 
tive method are distilled from diachronic analyses of bodies of synchronic 
material, all of which are based, in turn, on a method other than the comparative 
method." 

These interrelations are complex. The virtue of Bloomfield’s Algonquian 
studies on this score is that the interrelations not only are perfectly clear to 
Bloomfield, but are made equally clear to his reader. His Sketch, for example, 
is at one and the same time all of the following: (1) a brief synchronic outline 
grammar of four Algonquian languages still extant; (2) a brief synchronic 
outline grammar of their parent; (3) a contrastive analysis of the four modern 
languages and the parent language; (4) an outline of the diachronic analysis 
of the continuum from the parent to each of the modern languages; and (5) 
a demonstration of the application of the comparative method to the modern 
data for the reconstruction of the parent language. ‘The Sketch does not take 


indicated in Sapir, Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture (Ottawa, 1916). 
There are doubtless some types of fruitful and valid investigation, of language or of culture 
as a whole, not subsumed in the classification. 

13 The methodological points or ‘principles’ drawn from the discussion are lettered 
serially through the paper, from (a) to (p). 

14 That is, we derive our notions of linguistic change in the first instance from the history 
of those languages, such as English, French, and German, for which there is documentary 
evidence over a considerable span of time. We then make a comparative analysis of some 
group of languages whose common ancestor is known to us independently—for example, 
Romance—assuming the kinds of linguistic change discovered by the first operation, and 
comparing our reconstruction with the documentary evidence for the parent. Since our 
inverted predictions in such cases have a considerable degrec of accuracy, we feel confident 
of at least statistically accurate results when the same comparative method is applied to a 
group of languages for whose parent there is no other evidence. It is true that linguistic 
science in the 19th century did not follow this course in its chronological development, 
but this does not invalidate the logical statement. Until the logical interrelationships 
had clearly emerged, the statements of historical linguistics were somewhat more tentative 
than afterwards. 

16 That is, Fox (F), Cree (C), Menomini (M), and Ojibwa (O). The abbreviations indi- 
cated will be used in the rest of this paper, together with ‘PA’ for Proto-Algonquian, the 
reconstructed parent (but see §10). 
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up these problems one by one, but rather gives a composite picture. A single 
careful reading produces an accurate and realistic general impression of Al- 
gonquian structure. A subsequent reading with special attention to any one 
of the facets listed above can give more detailed information. In such successive 
readings, one is never at a loss to know the range of application of each individual 
statement: it applies just to F, or just to the development of F from PA, or just 
to PA, or to all the languages, and so on. 

Bloomfield’s Sketch, then, is a model useful to anyone who faces the task of 
organizing information about a family of languages into an arrangement that 
makes synchronic, diachronic, and contrastive sense. 


2. THe EVALUATION OF WRITTEN REcoRDS. The documentary material on 
which Bloomfield bases his Algonquian analysis is of several types: (1) his own 
fiéld records of M and C, made with full benefit of phonemic theory; (2) F records 
from William Jones, a native speaker of F who was trained under Boas and 
Michelson in phonetics, but not in phonemics;'* (3) O records from the same per- 
son; (4) earlier records by missionaries and traders, without benefit of either 
phonetics or phonemics, and with English or French as native l.nguage, but with 
the advantage of long residence with the Indians and constant practical use of 
the languages. Since Bloomfield’s first publications, others trained under him 
or within his sphere of influence have recorded F and O," and Bloomfield himself 
has recorded O. We thus have a check on the accuracy of older reports, except 
for the negligible extent to which speech patterns may have changed between 
missionary times and the present. 

Jones’s F materials are overloaded with superfluous diacritics, indicating eva- 
nescent distinctions or subphonemic differences, but in general no phonemic 
contrast is omitted. O materials from the same observer have the same unneces- 
sary indication of minutiae, but in addition obscure certain phonemic contrasts 
which are of considerable comparative importance—for example, the contrast 
between sk and sk. Certainly there is a relationship between these facts and 
Jones’s background. F does not have the contrast sk : sk; it is not surprising 
that as a native speaker of F, Jones missed the contrast when listening to the 
rather similar O. His phonetic training, without phonemics, led to the overly 
minute recording of what he had happened to be trained to hear; his native con- 
trol of F prevented omission of contrasts that were relevant there.'® 


16 For references see the Sketch. Later contributions by Michelson use approximately 
the same notation. It is not clear whether this notation was a joint product of Jones and 
Michelson, or was worked out by one and passed on to the other. 

17 F: at least J M. Cowan, Carl F. Voegelin, and the present writer; O: the latter two, 
J. A. Geary (other dialects), F. T. Siebert Jr, and—in the summers when O was the language 
studied in the field-methods course at the Linguistic Institute—a good many others. 

18 It would be tempting to generalize as follows. If a native speaker of a language is 
trained in phonetics in such a way that he will hear, in any language, at least all those con- 
trasts which are distinctive for his own speech, and will have the symbols easily at hand 
to record them, he will, in recording his own language, sometimes include subphonemic con- 
trasts, but will never omit contrasts that count. But this statement is far from obviously 
true. Suggestions of this kind were made by Sapir in Sound Patterns in Language, Lane. 
1.37-51 (1925), and more elaborately in La réalité psychologique des phonemés, Journal de 
Psychologie 30.247-65 (1933), but Twaddell’s discussion, On Defining the Phoneme 8-16 
(LSA Monograph 16 [1935]), raises serious doubts. 
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As might be expected, the missionary records are much less satisfactory. 
Some of them consistently fail to indicate such important features as vowel 
length; some of them write subphonemic distinctions heard at one time or 
another, because those distinctions were present phonemically in French or in 
English; sometimes certain contrasts are recorded irregularly. As a result of 
the last, when one desires to check on some feature of a particular word, one 
often finds that the missionary recording is unreliable on that point." 

We may distil from this the following methodological observations: 

(d) The extent to which one can use written records made by an untrained 
person can only be determined by direct observation of the language bya trained 
person. For a language no longer spoken, this is of course impossible. 

(e) When a direct check is impossible, records made by a native speaker are 
more trustworthy than those made by a foreigner; those made by a person with 
some training (as Jones’ training in phonetics to the exclusion of phonemics) 
are more trustworthy than those from a person with no training at all; obviously, 
records from a person with long practical contact, other things being equal, are 
more trustworthy than those from the casual passer-by. 


3. THE Use or PHonemic Noration. If one compares Bloomfield’s Sketch 
with a recent paper by Geary” one difference is striking. All forms cited in 
Bloomfield’s paper are phonemicized, and the choice of symbols for each language 
is such as to render the switch from one language to another as easy as possible 
for the reader. Geary could not validly do this; for his object was to cull from 
all sources, including the missionary records, forms which are evidence for a 
particular PA consonant cluster; of necessity he cites each form from an older 
record in the graphic shape in which it was found. Anyone can read Bloomfield; 
only an Algonquianist can really read Geary. 

Further scrutiny of these two papers, and of some of the older records, shows 
that the close relationship of the Algonquian languages is immediately apparent 
from the missionary records; but it would be almost impossible to attempt the 
reconstruction of PA on the basis of the missionary records alone. On the other 
hand, once something is known of the structure of PA, many of the missionary 
records can be used, though sometimes with uncertainty, to find additional cases 
of this or that correspondence. 

This further supports points (d) and (e), and suggests the following: 

(f) Written records are a means to an end, and there is no justification for 
holding them in high esteem, or even in reverence (as is sometimes the case) 
EXCEPT as indirect evidence for what one is trying to discover.*! 

(g) When his only evidence consists of written records, the analyst should 
attempt a phonemic interpretation of the material. He can achieve accuracy 
in his synchronic description, in his diachronic deductions, and in his use of the 
material for comparative purposes, only to the extent that the phonemic inter- 


19 Some such cases are discussed in J. A. Geary, Proto-Algonquian ¢k: Further Examples, 
Lana. 17.304-10 (1941). 

20 See fn. 19. 

21 LANG. 22.256 (1946); French Review 17.168-70 (1944). 
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pretation of the written records is feasible without ambiguity. Furthermore, 
he should make his phonemic interpretation clearly recognizable to his readers, by 
including for every form cited, explicitly or by implication, a possible phone- 
micization.* Failure to do the former impairs his own results; failure to do the 
latter hampers his readers. 

Some of the undue esteem in which written records are held has probably 
been supported by the following additional principle, which is not deducible from 
Bloomfield’s Sketch, but does appear in some of his earlier writings and quite 
clearly in Geary’s paper: 

(h) When the interpretation of written records cannot be completely free from 
ambiguity, the graphic shape actually occurrent in the source should be included 
along with the attempted phonemicization—or, when more convenient, a trans- 
literation of the original graphic shape. The reader is then in the best possible 
position to re-examine the evidence and draw his own conclusions. 


4. PRELIMINARY INTERNAL RECONSTRUCTION. The statement made above 
that in Bloomfield’s Sketch all forms are phonemicized now has to be modified. 
His notation for O, and possibly for M and F, deviates from the phonemic 
‘ideal’ in being somewhat more than phonemic. 

In Southern O occur three varieties of vowels: long /ii ee aa 00/, short /ia0/, 
and ultra-short /au/. Within the limits of a word, the distribution of short and 
ultra-short vowels is almost, but not quite, predictable in terms of environment. 
Since the predictability is not complete, the distinction is phonemic: one must 
write /i a o/ and /a u/ as they are heard. Bloomfield does not do so: he writes 
only 71 ee aa 00 and 7 a o, e.g. mitttk instead of mattik ‘tree’. For most Southern 
O dialects, one cannot tell whether the vowel in the first syllable—an ultra-short 
one—is /i/ or /a/, and phonemically one would have to use a special symbol 
/a/; the same symbol would have to be used in a completely phonemic transcrip- 
tion of what Bloomfield transcribes as akkikk ‘kettle’, rather than the initial a 
of that form. O itself, and the diachronic analysis of the continuum from PA 
to O, are treated by Bloomfield in terms of this normalized notation. Can this 
procedure be justified? 

The answer is yes. Bloomfield’s notation is based on the preliminary internal 
reconstruction’ of an O dialect-type that must have preceded the current dia- 
lects by only a relatively short period of time. The reconstruction is internal, not 
based on comparison of dialects, since the earlier stage can be postulated with 
validity on the basis of the data for any one dialect. If one compares 
phonemic /moattik/ ‘tree’ with /nemittakoom/ ‘my tree’, and /akkikk/ ‘kettle’ 
with /nentakkeakkoom/ ‘my kettle’, one observes that /a/ alternates (under 

22 Disagreements about METHODS of phonemicization are another matter. If ‘phonemic 
solutions’ are non-unique, as seems likely to me at the present moment, any alternative one 
willdo. There isa gain in clarity and simplicity if each of a set of languages to be compared 
is phonemicized by the same principles, but if this is not done reconstruction is still per- 
fectly feasible. Against phonemics of any kind: Archivio Glottologico Italiano 31.159 
(1940)—one instance of many. 

23 Bloomfield, Language §5.10 (New York, 1933). 

24H. M. Hoenigswald, Internal Reconstruction, SIL 2.78-87 (1944); Sound Change and 
Linguistic Structure, LanG. 22.138-43 (1946). 
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statable conditions of word-rhythm) with both /i/ and /a/. There are a few 
cases in which no larger form can be found of the right rhythmic pattern to deter- 
mine whether the alternation is with /i/ or with /a/, and in most of the dialects 
there are a few cases in which ultra-short vowels have disappeared altogether. 
Even in a synchronic description of O, however, the restoration of /i/ and /a/ 
rather than /a/ in all such cases, with statements on the reduction of short 
vowels in words of each rhythmic pattern, is a necessary step for efficient treat- 
ment. One’s working notation then becomes morphophonemic rather than 
purely phonemic; from the graphs /mittik/, /nimittikoom/, /akkikk/, /nintak- 
kikkoom/, and the statements, one can infer the actual phonemic shape with 
very little difficulty. 

In other words, what Bloomfield does in the case of O is to use a morpho- 
phonemically regularized notation instead of a straight phonemic transcription. 
There is evidence of such regularization in M and F too. F forms are given with 
intervocalic /w/ and /y/, which are morphophonemically correct and which 
must have been phonemically correct in a slightly earlier stage, rather than with 
the curious alternation and evanescence that those morphophonemes now exhibit.?5 
M is cited with five short and five long vowels, though Bloomfield himself has 
said that in actual pronunciation the three-way distinction of /i/ : /e/ : /e/ is 
partly obscured.” 

We deduce the following principle: 

(i) Before comparative analysis is undertaken, each body of synchronic data 
should be examined carefully to see whether there are not internal clues, mainly 


morphophonemic, to the structure of the language at a slightly earlier stage. 
When there are, any possible internal reconstruction should be undertaken, since 
it will dispose of later innovations in each language, getting them out of the way 
for a clearer view of the deeper time-perspective of external comparison. 


5. AssuMPTIONS ABOUT Directions oF Lineuistic CHANGE. Bloomfield’s 
description of Proto-Algonquian reveals it as a language of approximately the 
same degree of complexity as any one of the modern languages. Each of the 
modern languages has retained some of the features of the parent, lost some, and 
developed some new ones. F has the vocalic system of PA; C and O have one 
vowel fewer than PA; M has two more. The number of individual consonants 
in PA (excluding first members of clusters, §9) is greater than inany of the modern 
languages; it seems highly probable, however, that @ and s, and similarly ¢ and 
é, which stand in close morphophonemic relation in PA, were at a slightly earlier 
stage allophones of single phonemes—perhaps, indeed, this was true even in 


25 Obvious from Jones’s texts; observed by the present writer in the Kickapoo and Sauk 
dialects of Fox. 

26 Ref. 8, xiv: ‘The texts are here recorded as they struck my ear. Analysis shows that 
this record (and therefore, if I heard aright, the actual pronunciation) largely obscures the 
distinction between three short front-vowel phonemes, which here appear as 7 and e.’ 
Since Bloomfield became a fluent speaker of Menomini (a fact which he does not admit, but 
which is fairly obvious from his discussions), his recording is probably accurate. Now- 
adays we would cast his statement in the terminology of morphophonemics rather than 
phonemics, but the fact stated would not be altered. 
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PA times. The larger number of consonants in PA, then, was a temporary mat- 
ter, the result of certain phonemic and analogic changes, and the number was 
later reduced in each line of development. The modal systems of verbs in the 
daughter languages correlate exactly only in a few cases. One suspects that 
some of the modes present in PA have split in some of the modern languages, 
and have been lost in others; certainly the total number of modes in PA did not 
exceed the rather large number in present-day F.”’ 

(j) In undertaking a reconstruction, there is no justification for any of the fol- 
lowing a-priori assumptions: (1) that the parent language was simpler than the 
descendants; (2) that it was more complex than the descendants; or (3) that it 
manifested about the same degree of complexity as the descendants. 

The first of these a-priori assumptions is the old theory of the ‘primitiveness’ 
of ‘early’ language, and of contemporary languages spoken by ‘simple’ peoples.” 
The second is the inversion of the first brought about primarily by Jespersen’s 
discussion.” More concrete suggestions, akin to one or the other, are also found.” 
All such theories derive from a hope which a hundred years ago was legitimate: 
that comparative linguistics might in time push our perspective on the history 
of language appreciably nearer the beginnings of human speech. Now that we 
realize how old is human speech, and what a scratch on the surface of that depth 
is our deepest reconstruction, the hope must be abandoned. 

Bloomfield’s PA reconstruction speaks not only against assumptions (1) and 
(2), but against any a-priori assumption of this kind whatsoever. In his paper 
of 1925 (Ref. 3), Bloomfield postulated two more vowels and one more consonant 
for PA than are included in the Sketch. Since then he has discovered the ana- 
logical bases, in certain of the individual languages, for the complications that 
had earlier led him to assume these additional phonemes. The first, more 
complex system was not set up because Bloomfield thought that an older lan- 
guage ‘should be’ more complex; nor did he later simplify the picture through 
any conviction that an older language ‘should not be’ more complex. In each 
case the assumed degree of complexity was simply an inference from the facts 
known about the modern languages. 


6. THE ASSUMPTION OF REGULAR PHONEMIC CHANGE. One story in the slow 


27 Sketch §33. 

28 Max Muller’s myth of speakers with vocabularies of only a few hundred words is re- 
lated. W. von Humboldt, Die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaues §19, gives 
three stages in the history of language: ‘growth’ before IE, a ‘state of perfection’ in IE, 
and ‘decay’ since then; for other early references see Lana. 12.101 (1936) and Italica 18.145- 
54 (1941). Later survivals of these older notions: the subject of review in Lana. 11.154-60 
(1935); Emérita 3.257-76 (1935), esp. 272, 274-5; Alf Sommerfelt, La langue et la société 
(Oslo, 1938). 

29 Otto Jespersen, Progress in Language (London, 1894); cf. also his Efficiency in Lin- 
guistic Change (Copenhagen, 1941), and the review in Lane. 17.350-3 (1941). Bernhard 
Karlgren, in reconstructing ancient and archaic Chinese, posits extremely complex phono- 
logical structure for those stages of Chinese, and seems (though without explicit reference) 
to justify this greater complexity for the older stage in terms of Jespersen’s theory; see his 
Philology and Ancient China, esp. 16-18 (Oslo, 1926). 

% See more recent references in fn. 28. 
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development of our understanding of PA is worth telling in detail, even though 
it is already perhaps the most generally known phase of Algonquian linguistics. 

In his Sound System (Ref. 3), Bloomfield postulated the PA cluster ¢k (F 
O gk, C M hk) on very slim evidence. There was only one stem, meaning ‘red’, 
to be found which showed just this correspondence in the extant languages, and 
each of those languages had the cluster in question also as a reflex of one or more 
other PA clusters. Yet there seemed to be no analogical basis in any of the 
languages whereby a reconstruction could be made with a better attested PA 
cluster, and borrowing seemed unlikely in view of the meaning of the stem. 
There were a few other sets of apparently related words showing unique corre- 
spondences of clusters—‘spoon’ has F C hk, O kk, as though from PA hk, but M 
has sk instead of the hk which would arise from the latter. But these other 
cases are in morphologically isolated words, whereas the PA stem ‘red’ under- 
lies many derivatives in every language. 

A year or so later, it was discovered that Swampy Cree, a dialect from which 
records had not earlier been available, had in words containing this stem not 
hk but hik, a cluster not found in Swampy Cree as the reflex of any other PA 
cluster so far set up. Here was not merely an exceptional correspondence be- 
tween usual clusters, but an extant dialect in which the postulated PA cluster 
is kept separate from all others. Bloomfield published a note giving this as 
evidence for the productivity of the assumption of regular phonemic change.*! 
Sapir cited the case, together with a similar one from his own Athabascan work, 
in an article on the comparative method as one of the methods of social science.® 

But the story did not end there. New investigators discovered that Jones 
had consistently misheard the O forms: the O words with this stem have sk, 
not sk, and this sk is not found as a reflex of any other PA cluster.* Swampy 
Cree no longer stood as the only extant dialect to keep PA ¢k separate; O was 
now known todoso too. Geary examined the missionary sources and discovered 
a number of other cases of the same correspondence, so that the stem for ‘red’ 
was no longer isolated—even though PA ¢k still seemed to be relatively rare. 
In his Sketch, Bloomfield includes a footnote: ‘The fuss and trouble behind my 
note in Language [see above] . .. would have been avoided if I had listened to O, 
which plainly distinguishes sk (< PA ¢k) from sk (< PA sk); instead, I depended 
on printed records which failed to show the distinction.’ 

It should be clear that the wording of Bloomfield’s note detracts in no way 
from the importance of the sequence of events outlined above as evidence for the 
productivity of the assumption we are discussing. After the publication of 
the Sound System, events might conceivably have taken a different turn. In- 
stead of discovering additional cases of the same correspondence, Jones’s error, 
and the special reflex in Swampy Cree, Algonquianists might have found an ana- 


31 Ref. 6. 

32 Edward Sapir, The Concept of Phonetic Law as Tested in Primitive Languages by 
Leonard Bloomfield, Methods in Social Science 297-306 (ed. Stuart A. Rice; Chicago, 1931). 
Also Bloomfield, Language §20.8 (end). 

33 See fn. 17, and Geary, loc.cit. 

34 Sketch, fn. 10. 
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logical basis or an opportunity for borrowing whereby PA ¢k could be eliminated. 
This turn of events would also have proved the fruitfulness of the assumption. 

For what we mean in this case by ‘productivity’ or ‘fruitfulness’ is just what 
Bloomfield states in his book Language (§20.5): residual forms, not accounted 
for at a particular stage in the history of the reconstruction of a particular parent 
language either by well-attested sound change or by analogical formations or 
borrowing, or accounted for by postulated changes for which there is very little 
evidence—such residual forms STIMULATE FURTHER INVESTIGATION. As a basis 
for further investigation, the linguist sets up hypotheses to explain what might 
have been the past history of certain forms. Many such hypotheses remain 
unproved, because additional investigation reveals no additional evidence; 
others are disproved by new evidence that is uncovered. But some of them are 
proved right. Slowly but surely the stock of residual forms is reduced, though 
it may never be exhausted. The contrary fundamental assumption—that sound 
changes proceed at random—produces nothing at all, because there are never 
any problems: given any form that won’t fit the sound changes so far observed, 
one simply assumes a sporadic change of a different sort. 

(k) We must assume regularity of phonemic change. 


7. THE WORTER-UND-SACHEN TECHNIQUE.® Bloomfield reconstructs PA 
paaskesikani ‘gun’ and eskoteewaapoowt ‘whisky’, both on the basis of perfectly 
normal correspondences between whole words in the extant languages. The 
items named by these terms, of course, are post-Columbian. The forms are 
compound; Bloomfield says in a footnote to the first that ‘here, as in some other 
examples, the meaning is modern, but the habit of formation is old.’ 

If only this is to be ascribed to pre-Columbian times, then each of the modern 
languages concerned has coined new terms for the new items of material culture, 
using identical (cognate) morphemes according to identical patterns of forma- 
tion, in such a way that the phonemic correspondences between the whole words 
are perfect. But it might also be that the terms themselves date from PA times, 
and that since the introduction of whisky and guns by Europeans the semantic 
shifts have been parallel in the various languages. Or, as European influence 
spread, the forms may have been invented by the speakers of one language and 
then borrowed by loan-translation into the other languages.” 

It does not matter, for our present purpose, which of these alternatives is 
true. The fact that from well-attested modern forms one can reconstruct PA 
forms with meanings that were obviously impossible for PA is a clear indication 
of danger in the Wé6rter-und-Sachen technique. We deduce the following 
composite principle: 

(1) Attempts to infer the culture of the speakers of a reconstructed parent 
language wholly from the forms and meanings of the daughter languages are 


35 Bloomfield, Language §18.14, and his references. 

36 Sketch, fn. 13. 

37 The English expression fire-water may be a loan-translation from Algonquian; if the 
former is older, then one or more Algonquian languages may have loan-translated the 
English. 
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always dangerous. ‘he danger is less, though probably still considerable, if 
the forms compared are morphologically simple than if they are compounds. 


8. Drirr. There are two versions of the theory of drift. One is almost 
mystical: in a particular linguistic continuum the same sound shifts may happen 
over and over again; there is something in the genius of the language which leads 
to these sound shifts rather than to others.* The other is realistic, and fairly 
simple: when a speech community has split, inherited speech habits are for a 
while fairly similar, and may lead to the independent analogical development 
of forms which look like inherited cognates. If at a later date the descendant 
languages are compared with a view to reconstruction of the parent, some such 
pseudo-cognates may be falsely ascribed to the parent language.” The Algon- 
quian words for ‘gun’ and ‘whisky’, in all probability, are illustrations of this, 
though we cannot be absolutely sure. 

(m) Any INDIVIDUAL reconstructed form is suspect because of the possible 
influence of drift (in the second sense). In comparative linguistics one may 
achieve only statistical accuracy. 


9. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF STARRED Forms. There have been two theories 
of reconstructed forms.” The so-called ‘realistic’ theory holds that in recon- 
structing the phonemic pattern of a parent language, one should try to arrive at 
a set of phonemes bearing a relation to each other of the kind that is known to 
exist in languages more directly observed. The ‘formula’ theory, on the other 
hand, holds that reconstructions are simply short notations representing sets of 


correspondences. 

Bloomfield’s Algonquian reconstructions show clearly the circumstances under 
which the first practice is possible, and those under which the second is neces- 
sary. The vowel system postulated for PA is certainly phonemically realistic, 
being identical with that of one modern language, F. The fundamental con- 
sonant system is also: p t € (possibly an allophone of ¢) k s 6 & (possibly an allo- 
phone of 6) hl mn w y (the last two possibly allophones respectively of o and 7). 
Of these, | m n (w y) were in all probability voiced; the others may have been 
voiced or voiceless, or perhaps were sometimes one and sometimes the other, 
without phonemic distinction." @ may have been a voiceless lateral rather than 


38 E. Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar, esp. 34 ff. (Philadelphia, 1939). 

3 The discussion in Sapir’s Language, chapters 7-8 (New York, 1921), issufficiently broad 
to justify (apparently) either interpretation; for the realistic theory, see 184-5 in particular. 

40 Cogently discussed by C. D. Buck, Some Questions of Practice in the Notation of 
Reconstructed IE Forms, LANG. 2.99-107 (1926). Buck says (102): the purpose of recon- 
structions ‘is not to furnish a picture of the parent speech for its own sake, but as a back- 
ground of the historical relations.’ This is in part an answer to the charge of ‘irrelevant 
antiquarianism’ sometimes levelled at the comparative method; even so, we should say that 
‘a picture of the parent speech for its own sake’, to the degree attainable, is also a legitimate 
aim. 

When this problem was discussed at Yale in the late thirties, one person cited Sapir as a 
proponent of the realistic theory, in contrast to Bloomfield as a supporter of formulas. 
It will be clear from the present discussion that this interpretation of Bloomfield was wrong. 

11 Sketch, §6. 
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an interdental spirant, or, again, perhaps both, depending on dialect or on en- 
vironment.” The phonetic details are naturally obscure; it is the phonemic 
pattern which we claim to be ‘realistic’.* The only type of doubt which could 
be raised as to the status of these elements as the actual phonemes of PA would 
be purely logistic: if, for example, every daughter language had, independently, 
changed PA m to n and PA n to m, no one could be the wiser. One could even 
claim that such a change would be subphonemic; in any case such possibilities 
need not disturb us. 

When it comes to medial clusters, the situation is different. Medial clusters 
consist of two members; the second is always clearly identifiable as one of the 
ordinary consonants; but the multiplicity of correspondences requires the postu- 
lation of a somewhat larger number of purely arbitrary elements as prior mem- 
bers.“ Thirty-one different medial clusters are attested; no one of them has 
identical reflexes in all four of the modern languages.” 

In this case all one can do is to choose for the prior members a set of symbols 
which will have, if possible, some mnemonic value; e.g. PA mp nt né nk ns ng 
n nl for clusters which in O have a nasal as first element, especially since such 
clusters in O occur only as reflexes of this set in PA. 

Similarly, instead of writing ¢k for the PA cluster which gives F sk, C M hk, 
O sk, one could write sk, which is not otherwise used. It may well be that the 
PA clusters customarily written mp, nt, etc. actually had a nasal as first element. 
It may also be that PA ¢k was phonemically sk, the first element being phonem- 
ically identical with the independently occurring PA s. But the use of these 
notations for mnemonic reasons Is NOT EVIDENCE for such a phonemic interpre- 
tation: one may attain a spurious appearance of realism, but the actual phonemic 
nature of the first members of the clusters is still as obscure as before. 

That the number of medial clusters in PA was larger than the number in any 
descendant language is surprising only to one who is not familiar with aspects 
of Algonquian linguistics other than phonology. In most of the modern lan- 
guages there is a sandhi habit whereby an element ending in a consonant, when 
due to be followed in the same word by one beginning with a consonant, is 
separated therefrom by a non-morphemic 7.“ This habit existed in PA times, 
but was then apparently rather new. The new habit prevented the re-formation 
of many clusters that had formerly existed; but compounds surviving from an 
earlier stage retained the more complex consonantism. The trend towards 
simplification of the cluster system was a characteristic of PA which continued 
in the various separate dialects after their split, but the details varied from one 


42 Loc.cit. 

43 In several recent papers (LANG. 20.84-6 [1944], 23.34-42 [1947]), Herbert Penzl has 
demonstrated, in connection with problems of early English, the difference between phone- 
mic realism and what might be meant by phonetic realism. 

“4 Sketch, 47. 

45 Since the phonemic systems of the modern languages are different, ‘identical’ must be 
interpreted relatively: since F and O & and k are elements in differing sets of contrasts, 
F 3k and O && are not in any absolute sense ‘identical’. 

46 Sketch, §16. 
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dialect to another. Some of the pre-PA compounds are reconstructible from 
the modern languages, giving an essential clue to the statements just made; 
most.,, however, remain obscure.‘ 

Thus it is quite possible that Algonquian research may in time produce evi- 
dence that will make the interpretation of the prior members of PA consonant 
clusters less purely algebraic. Only a deeper time-perspective, achieved by 
more detailed comparisons with Algonquian languages not of the Central Al- 
gonquian type, can do this. In the meantime, to underscore the point, ‘realism’ 
in this phase of the reconstruction of PA can only be spurious. 

(n) Reconstruction should be phonemically realistic whenever possible. 

(0) When realistic reconstruction is not possible, arbitrary indices of corre- 
spondences must beused. The fact that they are arbitrary, and the reasons which 
necessitate this arbitrariness, should be clearly stated. This practice will 
prevent a spurious impression of realism on the reader, and will obviate futile 
speculation on his part as to what the arbitrarily symbolized elements may 
‘really’ have been. 


10. Necative Lessons. This paper could not serve its purpose fully without 
mentioning a few points on which, in the present writer’s opinion, Bloomfield’s 
Sketch can be misleading. 

(1) Bloomfield labels his reconstructed prototype ‘Proto-Algonquian’. It 
is based mainly on the comparison of F, C, M, and O; eastern Algonquian and 
the three groups of Plains languages are not often brought into the picture. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to include more mention of them in the present state 


of our knowledge. In feeling that the PA reconstructed in his Sketch will take 
care of the Plains languages, Bloomfield gives Michelson’s work in the compara- 
tive analysis of the latter languages more credit than it deserves. The course 
of wisdom for the reader of Bloomfield’s Sketch is to replace ‘PA’ everywhere 
by ‘PCA’, standing for ‘Proto-CenTRAL-Algonquian’, and to withhold judgment 
on the status of the eastern and Plains languages until a good deal more of de- 
scriptive and comparative work has been done. 

(2) Bloomfield says, ‘before syllabic vowels, PA 7, 0 are nonsyllabic; we write 
y, w.’8 The phonemic status of y and w is another point on which judgment is 
best reserved. Bloomfield’s notation (with all four symbols 7 0 y w) is good; 
his statement seems hasty. 

(3) Bloomfield cites Penobscot forms from Siebert, following Siebert’s orthog- 
raphy except that accent marks are omitted. This conceals the fact that a 
number of the eastern languages of the family have an accentual system, more or 
less complex but definitely phonemic; these accentual systems have to be taken 
care of in the reconstruction of anything that can be called Proto-Algonquian. 
Exact citation of Siebert’s forms, including the accent marks (perhaps with a 


47 Sketch, §17. 

48 Sketch, §2, referring to T. Michelson, Phonetic Shifts in Algonquian Languages, IJAL 
8.131-71 (1935). The implication here is not that Michelson’s study is not ‘brilliant’, as 
Bloomfield terms it, but that the synchronic information on Plains Algonquian available to 
Michelson was unsatisfactory. 

49 Sketch, §4. 
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footnote), would have been more in line with the general principles on which 
Bloomfield’s work is based. 

Point (3) turns on the discussion of §2 and §3 in this paper. Point (2) is 
connected with the content of §9. From point (1) we derive our last principle: 

(p) A parent language reconstructed from the comparison of a certain set of 
daughter languages can be regarded as the parent only of the languages so 
used. Information from languages not previously used may change the recon- 
struction, deepen the time-perspective with a new reconstruction of an earlier 
stage, or demonstrate that the reconstruction already made is capable of handling 
the new data also.” 


ConcLusion. The sixteen principles which have been listed in the course cf 
our discussion are not new or startling; indeed, by this time each of them ought 
to be so generally agreed upon that any mention of them, save in the most ele- 
mentary textbooks of linguistics, would be ridiculous. We have unhappily 
not yet reached such uniformity of opinion about fundamentals. Yet if, for 
any one of the sixteen, Bloomfield’s Algonquian evidence stood alone—if there 
were no comparative Germanic, comparative Romance, comparative Indo- 
European, comparative Semitic, and so on—that isolated support for the prin- 
ciple would still be persuasively solid. 

5° Thus Potawatomi is probably historically analyzable on the basis of Bloomfield’s 
P(C)A without modification thereof (C. F. Hockett, The Position of Potawatomi in Central 
Algonkian, Papers of the Michigan Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters 28.537-42 
[1942]) ; but Delaware is probably not (C. F. Voegelin, Proto-Algonquian Consonant Clusters 
in Delaware, Lana. 17.143-7 [1941]). 





DISTINCTIVE FEATURES AND MEANING EQUIVALENCE 


C. F. VoErGELIN 
InpIANA UNIVERSITY 


[Phonemes and morphemes differ in two respects, among others. (1) Native 
speakers master the phonemes of their language completely, but learn the mor- 
phemes only in part. (2) In analyzing a language, linguists invoke distinctions of 
meaning to determine phonemes, but equivalence of meaning to determine mor- 
pheme alternants.] 


Some babbling babies probably produce all the sounds ever employed in any 
language; despite this, every language has a limited number of phonemes. In 
a language that has only about a dozen phonemes, like Fox, there will be more 
free and positional subphonemic variants than in a language with four dozen pho- 
nemes. When a child stops making random sounds (babbling), and limits him- 
self to the phonemes used by older people of his speech community, he may be 
said to have learned to speak his native language. 

There is no comparable measuring-point in a child’s progress in learning the 
morphemes of his native language. Indeed, even adults continue to learn new 
morphemes as long as they have new cultural experiences. An old man who 
decides that it would be fun to learn to play the saxophone and spends his even- 
ings in musical circles, may find his new associates speaking sometimes of bop 
music, sometimes of rebop music; unless his friends are musicologists, they cannot 
define bop or rebop, or tell him the difference between the two. The old man, 
just like a child, will learn the meaning of these strange new words by listening 
to the utterances which his friends make about different kinds of music. 

In analyzing a language like English, which contains innovations like bop and 
rebop, a linguist might at first suppose that bop is related to rebop as investigation 
is related to reinvestigation; and if this turns out to be true, he will say that 
rebop consists of two morphemes re- and bop, just as reinvestigation consists of 
re- and investigation. Furthermore, he will not only list all the morphemes in 
the utterances which he is considering, as those in our example, but also give 
the distribution of the morphemes. Thus, if our example shows three different 
morphemes,! he will say that two of these are free, and that the third morpheme 
(re-) appears only in sequences with the free ones (bop and investigation). 

We now raise the question: is re-, in both the sequences indicated above, the 
same morpheme? The answer may be said to depend on the meaning of re- 
in both sequences. In reinvestigation the meaning of re- is something like ‘again’; 
but people in Chicago use rebop and bop for the same kind of music; and this 
kind, furthermore, is known in southern Indiana only by the name of rebop. 
The shorter form is, then, a morpheme alternant of rebop; the latter is the only 
alternant known in the periphery of its present diffusion. This additional in- 


1 In the body of this paper, investigation enters into our argument as though it were a 
single morpheme; for an argument based on the fact that investigation is a sequence of mor- 
phemes, see fn. 2. 
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formation on meaning immediately suggests that our preceding analysis was 
premature: that the re- of reinvestigation is not the same morpheme as the re- 
in rebop. As corrected with the assistance of our knowledge of meaning, our 
statement now is that the morphemes in our example are actually (1) re- ‘again’, 
(2) investigation, and (3) bop ~ rebop; the last morpheme appears in two freely 
alternating shapes, parallel to such other morpheme alternants in English as 
’cause ~ because. (In answer to the question Why do you do that? we hear 
Because I want to and also ’Cause I want to.) 

To my direct observation of the terms here recorded, and to this analysis, I 
now add a citation from a philological source which appears to me to be genuine— 
that is, to reflect actual linguistic usage. If my text is to be trusted, we still 
have bebop to account for. Although bebop is only a book word to me, the same 
musician who said rebop, and who had previously assured me that that was the 
only term used for this genre of music in southern Indiana, recognized having 
heard bebop when I cited it to him from Martin Gardner, The Fall of Flatbush 
Smith (Esquire, September 1947, p. 44). The moral here is not unlike that in 
field work, whether with one’s native English or with some unwritten language: 
informants can be safely followed only for their own utterances, and not for what 
they say about the utterances of other speakers. I conclude, for purposes of 
discussion in this paper, that the factor of dialect geography is, if not spurious, 
only relevant in showing the relative frequency of these forms in Chicago and 
in southern Indiana, and perhaps in the New York area. 

Given only bop and bebop, one might think of reduplication as a possible analy- 
sis for the second form. But we are faced with three forms, with complete 
‘ equivalence of meaning: bop [bap], rebop [ribap], and bebop [bibap]. If these 
three forms are to be interpreted as free morpheme alternants, then it is a dis- 
turbing double coincidence that re- and be- also occur in English as bound mor- 
phemes. 

Evidence on meaning such as this is about as much as linguists are willing to 
admit in linguistic analysis. On the whole, the usual evidence admitted appears 
to be sufficient for finding the phonemes of a given language. We are here con- 
cerned with DIFFERENCES of meaning only; and when we can make contrasts 
in which pit differs from bit, tie from die, and kill from gill, we have enough evi- 
dence for setting up parallel sets of voiceless and voiced stops, irrespective of 
whether the bit in these examples is the past form of the verb bite or the name of 
a bar of metal put in a horse’s mouth, whether die is a verb or a noun (the singular 
of dice), and whether kill is a verb or a noun (= river, in upstate New York). 
The aspect of distinctive features in the analysis is satisfied in phonemics by 
semantic evidence easily accessible to linguists. 

But to investigate the entire linguistic structure of any language requires two 
discoveries. First, as mentioned, we must find the phonemes; secondly, we must 
find the morphemes. We must also find out how the morphemes are distributed, 
but it is misleading to distinguish sharply between the morpheme list and the 
distribution of morphemes as separate problems of investigation. (Presenta- 
tion is another matter.) 
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It is theoretically interesting to try to make a morpheme list on the basis of 
distribution alone, without resorting to meaning at all.2_ This is practically 
necessary if one is working with a language like Etruscan, in which the meanings 
of most morphemes are not known, or if one is devising a sorting- or computing- 
machine which will operate with the shapes of letters alone. Conversely, the 
notion of a morpheme list made up from a detailed knowledge of the meaning of 
each morpheme, without resorting to distribution for guidance, seems absurd. 
The sense of absurdity in such a suggestion arises from the fact that detailed 
meanings ascribed to morphemes (in a formal morpheme list), whether known 
from ethnographic or philological study or merely guessed at, are at bottom ir- 
relevant to linguistic structure, and hence, strictly speaking, non-linguistic.* 

What is wanted is a list of morphemes and their distribution. We cannot 
work out the distribution of all the suffixes in a given language if we are in doubt 
whether certain pairs of forms are morpheme alternants or separate morphemes. 
For our morpheme list we say that if there is equivalence in meaning, the forms 
in question are to be counted as morpheme alternants. In Turkish, for example, 
there is a kind of meaning equivalence different from the kind that is found in 
our example bop: a considerable number of Turkish suffixes mark slightly varying 
nuances of one general agentive meaning, but their distribution is on the whole 
complementary, with agentive meaning asa common denominator. This com- 
mon denominator may be accepted as meaning equivalence; but the additional 
nuances of meaning for the various suffixes remain disturbing, just as the coin- 


cidence of re- and be- with prefixes of the same shape remains disturbing in the 
example bop. 
Our final example is ethno-linguistic. 


2 And it is theoretically possible to resolve some alternative analyses: what appears at 
first to be non-unique may have a unique solution when more data on distribution are 
brought to bear onthe argument. In our bop example, it might be argued that, irrespective 
of meaning, the prefix re- in English appears with nouns which show secondary derivation 
from verbs, and hence are composed of at least two morphemes. But bop is a single mor- 
pheme and not a sequence of morphemes like investigation. Since the re- in rebop appears 
in a different distribution (before a single morpheme) from the re- in reinvestigation (before 
a sequence of morphemes), the phonemic identity of re- in the two instances is fortuitous. 
Such an appeal to distribution appears to me to be a device of desperation; for if the re- 
of rebop marked the meaning ‘again’ or ‘back’, one would simply restate the distribution 
of morphemes which appear after the prefix re-, rather than question the identity of re- in 
its various distributions. 

3 For finding morphemes, semantic evidence relevantly admitted will show (1) that two 
morphemes are different in meaning; (2) that two different forms are the same in meaning; 
(3) that some features of meaning are common to many morphemes otherwise different in 
meaning. The first point is comparable to the aspect of distinctive features in phonemic 
analysis; but it does not work out so neatly in a morphology involving bound forms, where 
two morphemes may constitute a minimum sequence. To find the meaning of morpheme 
A and of morpheme B, we may be forced to deal with the sequences A + X and B + X, and 
we may often wonder what the morpheme X contributes to the total meanings of these se- 
quences—the meanings from which we expect to abstract the separate meanings of A and 
B. In (2), the meaning equivalence in certain distributions is the basis for setting up mor- 
pheme alternants. In (3), the class meaning common to different morphemes is probably 
always discovered after the existence of a morpheme class has been proved by distribution 
alone. 
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We give here all the forms in Yuchi* which mark 3d person; if we were content 
to rest with this single common denominator in meaning, we might say the fol- 
lowing forms were morpheme alternants of one affix: e ~ eyg ~ 0° ~ se ~ 
syo ~ s?e ~ s?yo ~ ho ~ we ~ yo. 

The last two forms may be translated as ‘it’, being non-committal as to the 
sex of the speaker or of the referent (which may be any thing, any animal, or 
any non-Yuchi human being); we may provisionally say that these two forms 
constitute a single affix in contrast to the others: we ~ yg 3D PERSON, SEXLESS. 

The other forms mark sex; but they cannot be directly translated as either 
‘he’ or ‘she’, because the sex marked is not absolute but relative to the sex and 
age of the speaker. So far as this segment of the language is concerned (mark- 
ing 3d person of fellow-Yuchi), the tribe may be said to speak several dialects; 
it may be questionable whether these different dialect forms should be incor- 
porated as morpheme alternants of a single structure: 

YUCHI OF SAME SEX: if a man is speaking (abbreviated m. sp.), hg means ‘he’; 
if a woman is speaking (abbreviated w. sp.), se ~ syo* means ‘she’; 

YouNGER YUCHI OF OPPOSITE SEX: if w. sp., s?e ~ s?yo° means ‘he’; if m. sp., 
se ~ syo* means ‘she’. These last two forms also mean ‘she’, but without refer- 
ence to relative age, if w. sp. 

The above will suffice for the few members of one sex who happen to have lived 
longer than any member of the other sex in the tribe; other Yuchi include among 
their third-person markers one or two of the following forms: 

OLDER YUCHI OF OPPOSITE SEX: if m. sp., ¢ — eyg means ‘she’; if w. sp., 0° 

means ‘he’. 
_ With the ethno-linguistic situation thus included, the resulting structural 
statement might be that Yuchi has one affix for marking a sexless 3d person, and 
three other affixes for marking 3d person with reference to the same sex (hg ~ 
se ~ syo:), to younger opposite sex (se ~ syo: ~ s?e ~ 8? yo-), and to older 
opposite sex (¢ ~ eyg ~ 0°"). Thisis misleading because it gives a double listing 
to a couple of the alternants, making them appear as parts of two separate mor- 
phemes; yet the meaning of se ~ syo is ‘she’ both with w. sp. and with m. sp. 
(of woman younger than himself).5 

Nevertheless, ethno-linguistic situations in which the speaker as well as the 
referent are involved help to distinguish between morpheme alternants and sep- 
arate morphemes, just as do the usual kind of statements about meaning con- 
cerned only with the referent. In both cases, linguistic forms may be listed with- 
out any meaning; opposite each distributionally placed form, increasingly 
detailed meanings may be listed, whether concerned with the referent alone or 
with both the referent and the speaker. The amount of detail which could 
be listed in this way is all the ethnographic data obtainable; the amount of de- 
tail needed for setting up a morpheme list is much less than this. 


4 For our final example we are indebted to Hans Wolff, who has recently returned from 
Oklahoma, where he worked with the genetically isolated Yuchi language, attempting to 
find a more satisfactory statement on person markers than that reported by Giinthe? 
Wagner, Yuchi (extract from Handbook of American Indian Languages, Vol. III; New 
York, 1934). 

5 For the solution of this problem, see Hans Wolff, Yuchi Phonemes and Morphemes with 
Special Reference to Person Markers (in preparation). 
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Our reconstruction of a proto-language is theoretical and partial; but the 
language itself was necessarily real and whole. Asa real language, it shared with 
all real languages the characteristic of non-uniformity. Some of its speakers 
spoke differently from others; they spoke differently from their linguistic pre- 
decessors and successors. And at any time, in any dialect, the phonemes of a 
real language display variations in different phonetic environments. In short, 
the language which our reconstructions adumbrate had linguistic change; it had 
isoglosses; and it had allophones. 

The normal purpose of reconstruction is to establish a single formula which 
can be regarded as a starting point for subsequent evolutions. This purpose 
involves necessarily an emphasis on maximum simplicity and an intentional 
neglect of non-uniformities. A reconstructed Proto-Germanic form, for ex- 
ample, is designed to display with a minimum of complication the relations of 
Gothic, Norse, Old English, Old Saxon, and Old High German to each other, 
and to provide a plausible formula from which the historical forms in the his- 
torical languages can all be derived, by definite and consistent changes. A 
successful reconstruction transcends the several changes; it antedates dialect 
differences which appear in the sequel-languages; and it is a phonemic formula, 
not a phonetic description. 

The fruitfulness of such reconstruction is attested by a century of scholar- 
ship; the punctuation (*) is established, and the terms Proto-, Ur-, PrmmiTIve 
are firmly attached to formulae which are timeless, non-dialectal, and non- 
phonetic. 

This paper is an essay in a different type of reconstruction. Here an attempt 
is made to examine an unrecorded language as though it were real, to describe 
changes, isoglosses, and allophones in one portion of the structure of that un- 
recorded language. The language will be given the colorless and non-committal 
name of PREHISTORIC GERMANIC. The portion of the structure is that which 
can be called the short syllabics of stressed syllables, here written /i, e, a, 0, u/.! 

The earliest set of short syllabics which it is profitable to attribute to Pre- 
historic Germanic can be written thus: /i, e, a, u/. This system is a starting 
point for a specifically Germanic structural history. We can regard these 


1 The sound changes discussed in this study are described in the handbooks, in detail and 
with examples. Reference can be made to Kluge, Urgermanisch* 106 ff., 120 ff.; Hirt, 
Handbuch des Urgermanischen 1.30 ff.; Prokosch, A comparative Germanic grammar 93 
ff., 100 ff.,112 ff. Historical surveys of the important investigations can be found in Streit- 
berg-Michels-Jellinek, Germanisch 1.357 ff. (= Die Erforschung der idg. Sprachen II), 
and in L. E. van Wijk’s De klinkers der oergermaanse stamsyllaben in hun onderling ver- 
band (Utrecht proefschrift, 1936). H. M. Hoenigswald, Sound change and linguistic 
structure, LANG. 22.138 ff. (1946), gives a comprehensive theoretical survey of the relations 
between phonetic changes and the restructuring of allophones and phonemes. 
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phonemes as independent of IE accentual conditions; they are not allophones 
determined by this or that condition of IE stress or pitch. Indeed, in a fairly 
early stage of Prehistoric Germanic, a stress accent is regularly associated with 
the root syllables; and the syllabics that we are concerned with are those of 
stressed syllables in Prehistoric Germanic. 

Of the phonetic character of these phonemes it can be said that /i/ and /u/ 
were relatively high, /a/ relatively low, and /e/ relatively mid. The phonemes 
/i/ and /e/ were relatively front or lip-spread; /u/ was relatively back or lip- 
rounded; /a/ was central or lip-neutral. Distributionally, we note that /i/ 
occurred only (or almost only) before obstruent consonants (stops and spirants), 
while /e/, /a/, and /u/ occurred before obstruents and resonants (nasals and 
/l, r/). 

From the phonetic point of view, the system was somewhat asymmetrical. 
It had a phonetic contrast between front and back, or lip-spread and lip-rounded: 
/i/ vs. /u/. The /e/ phoneme shared frontness or lip-spreading with /i/; the 
/a/ phoneme was neutral with respect to this contrast, being central or lip- 
neutral. The system also had a contrast between high and low tongue position: 
/i/ and /u/ are high, /a/ is low. In the category FRONT OR LIP-SPREAD AND 
NOT LOw, there were two phonemes: /i/ and /e/; we must describe /i/ as high 
and /e/ as mid. There was no such contrast in the category BACK OR LIP- 
ROUNDED AND NOT Low. In that category there was only one phoneme, /u/. 

This asymmetry is of course nothing impossible or unnatural. Real languages 
frequently show asymmetry at one or another point in their phonemic systems, 
and so may a reconstructed language. But symmetry is commoner than asym- 
metry, and structural changes from asymmetry to symmetry are commoner than 
the reverse. One would therefore not be surprised to see structural develop- 
ments in the direction of symmetry. 

There seem to be three theoretically possible simple developments toward 
symmetry: 

1. The /a/ phoneme might become a back or lip-rounded vowel, remaining 
low. Then the /e/ phoneme might become a low vowel, remaining front or 
lip-spread. The result would be a simple symmetrical system, with two con- 
trasts: high vs. low, front (lip-spread) vs. back (lip-rounded). 

Front SPREAD Back RouNDED 
HicH i u 
Low e [ee] a [9] 
This theoretically possible development did not occur. 

2. The /i/ and /e/ phonemes might coalesce, perhaps as allophones, perhaps 
completely. The result would be a fairly simple system, with one main con- 
trast: high vs. low, and a minor contrast between the two high phonemes: 
front (lip-spread) vs. back (lip-rounded). 

Front SPREAD CENTRAL NEUTRAL Back RouNDED 
HicH i u 
Low a 
This development did occur, in varying degrees and through various rearrange- 
ments of allophones, in some Prehistoric Germanic dialects. 
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3. The /u/ phoneme might undergo fission into two phonemes, through the 
development of allophones and the subsequent promotion of these allophones to 
phonemes. This would result in a symmetrical system, with a triple contrast 
of high vs. mid vs. low, and a double contrast in high and mid vowels of front 
(lip-spread) vs. back (lip-rounded). 

Front SPREAD CENTRAL NEUTRAL Back RounDED 
HicH i u 
Mip e 0 
Low a 
This development also occurred in some Prehistoric Germanic dialects. 

The distribution of the four phonemes /i, e, a, u/ of early Prehistoric Ger- 
manic is also asymmetrical in at least one important respect. All four phonemes 
occurred regularly before obstruent consonants. But before the resonant 
consonants, only /e/, /a/, and /u/ occurred regularly; /i/ before resonants was 
at best very rare, if indeed the combination ever occurred. The /i/ phoneme 
was thus distributionally defective, in that it occurred only before obstruents, 
whereas its ‘neighbor’ /e/ occurred before both obstruents and resonants. The 
way is accordingly open for the /e/ phoneme to develop [i]-like allophones before 
resonants, since the /i/ phoneme is defective in not occurring there. 

These phonetic and distributional asymmetries have implications. Phon- 
etically, the phoneme /u/ obviously permits a wide range of variation in pro- 
nunciation. It is the only vowel phoneme of the system which was back or 
lip-rounded. Any pronunciation, from [u] to [9], would be possible as a free 
variant or allophone of the /u/ phoneme. This consideration makes it seem 
rather futile for so many investigators to have argued the possibility that IE 
syllabic /m, n, r, 1/ became Proto-Germanic [om, on, or, ol] rather than 
fum, un, ur, ul]. It makes not the slightest difference, from the structural point of 
view, since in either pronunciation the vowel would have been an allophone of 
the same phoneme, capable of precisely the same phonemic and allophonic 
distributions in subsequent structural changes. 

Phonetically and distributionally, the phonemes /i/ and /e/ may be sus- 
pected of subsequent instability. Phonetically, they were the only short vowels 
involved in a high-vs.-mid contrast; together, they shared a range of phonetic 
variation comparable to that which was available to the /u/ phoneme alone. 
Distributionally, they were partially in direct contrast (both occurred before ob- 
struents), partially in complementary distribution (/e/ occurred before resonants, 
/i/ did not). In one other respect, /i/ and /e/ were in complementary 
distribution: historically, no words in late Indo-European had /i/ in two suc- 
ceeding syllables, nor did /i/ occur before /j/ of a following syllable. His- 
torically, /e/ occurred before /i/ or /j/ of a following syllable. Analogies and 
inter-dialect borrowing probably created some exceptions to this historical state 
of affairs, but apparently not many in early Prehistoric Germanic. 

We shall accordingly not be surprised to find the first new allophones of 
Prehistoric Germanic developing in the /i/ and /e/ phonemes. 

Preh. Gmc. /e/ developed relatively high allophones before certain resonants 
(nasal followed by consonant) and before syllables with /i/ or /j/. These high 
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allophones proved to be structurally important. As we have just seen, /i/ did 
not occur in these positions. The new allophones of /e/ were, therefore, in 
complementary distribution to all allophones of /i/, and to all other allophones 
of /e/. A redistribution of these high /e/ allophones took place, in that they 
functioned as allophones of /i/. Examples: Gk. esté, Lat. est : Gme. ist ‘is’; 
Lat. medius : OE midd, OHG mitti ‘middle’; Lat. wentus : OE wind, OHG uuint 
‘wind’; Lat. of-fend-imentum : OE bindan, OHG bintan ‘bind’. But Lat. edere 
: OE etan ‘eat’; Lat. decem :OHG zehan ‘ten’; Lat. pecu(s) : OS fehu ‘cattle’. 
The combined picture of /i/ and /e/ allophones looked like this: 


before resonant alone [e] 
before nasal + consonant [i] 
before /r, 1/ + consonant [e] 
before obstruent + /i, j/ [i] 
before obstruent + /u, a/ [i] [e] 


Only in the position before obstruent + /u, a/ did the phonemes /i/ and /e/ 
contrast with one another. In the other positions, each was in complementary 
distribution with the other. Were /i/ and /e/ on the way to becoming a single 
phoneme? This question, the most perplexing in the history of the Prehistoric 
Germanic short syllabics, will occupy us soon. 

Meanwhile, we must note that /u/, the one back (or lip-rounded) high vowel, 
was developing allophones under comparable conditions. Before nasal + 
consonant, and before syllables with high vowels (/i/ and /u/), a higher al- 
lophone was developed. No possibility of redistribution existed here, of course, 
since /u/ was the only phoneme in the high back (or lip-rounded) classification. 
Before low vowels in the following syllable, a lower allophone was developed; 
this lower [0] sound remained an allophone of the /u/ phoneme. 

Now to return to the front (or lip-spread) syllabics /i/ and /e/. Did /i/ 
and /e/ become one phoneme? EE. Prokosch? answers with caution and evident 
embarrassment: ‘This seems to indicate that Gmc. 7 and e were practically one 
“phoneme’’.’ ‘Practically one phoneme’ certainly seems to be an odd expression ; 
but it is excusable in the complicated situation of Middle Prehistoric Germanic 
/i/ and /e/. 

These phonemes /i/ and /e/ were partly in direct contrast with one another 
(before obstruent + /u, a/), partly in complementary distribution (under other 
phonetic circumstances). To understand the development of allophones and 
the redistribution of allophones here, let us look forward to the several Germanic 
languages, rather than back to an earlier structural phase. 

We must first distinguish two major dialects of Prehistoric Germanic in terms 
of developments from the situation sketched above: Pre-Gothic on the one 
hand, all the remaining dialects on the other. 

In Pre-Gothic the situation was fairly simple. Gothic, as recorded in the 
late 4th century, points clearly to an earlier, Pre-Gothic structure, in which 

2A comparative Germanic grammar 109. Cf. A. Meillet, Caractéres généraux des 


langues germaniques® 61 (Paris, 1926): ‘Tout se passe donc 4 peu de chose prés comme s’il 
y avait en germanique commun une voyelle unique, qui deviendrait 7 ou e suivant les cas.’ 
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there were only three short-syllabic phonemes, which we can write /i, a, u/. 
Both /i/ and /u/ had a clearly marked allophonic structure, and the two pho- 
nemes /i/ and /u/ were almost entirely parallel. The determinant of the al- 
lophonic distribution of /i/ and /u/ in stressed syllables was the consonant which 
followed. Before most consonants, a high allophone appeared: [i] or [u]. Be- 
fore /h/, before /r/, or when no consonant followed (open internal juncture, 
e.g. in the reduplicating syllable of certain past tense verbs), a low allophone 
appeared: [e] or [o]. (In unstressed syllables, the higher allophone appeared.) 
The Pre-Gothic structure was thus simple and symmetrical: 


, fi] [ul] 
[e] [o] 


a 


u 


In Pre-Gothic, the /h, r, —/ determinant overrode earlier Preh. Gmc. allophone 
determinants. Specificially, the change of /e/ to /i/ before /i, j/ in the next 
syllable was competely superseded, if the syllabic in question was followed by 
/h, r, -/. Examples: the accusative singular of ‘shepherd’ [herdi], or the 
dative singular [herdja]. 

By the late 4th century, when Gothic was recorded, we can detect signs of a 
breakdown in this distribution. There are cases in which [i] as well as [e] oc- 
curred before /h, r/, and other cases in which [e] as well as [i] occurred before 
other consonants. In other words, the primacy of /h, r, —/ as allophone de- 
terminants was infringed by one or more new determinants, perhaps patterns of 
pitch or a more complex stress pattern, certainly reinforced by vocabulary 
borrowings from Greek and Latin, where a five-phoneme short-vowel system had 
/i/ and /e/ as distinct phonemes, as well as /u/ and /o/. The very fact that 
Bishop Wulfila made it possible for us to distinguish the high and mid allophones 
by writing them differently is an indication that these allophones could be pro- 
moted to phonemes.* 

But this was a specifically Gothic development, and, as such, later than the 
Preh. Gme. structure that here concerns us. We can confidently set up a three- 
vowel system for the Pre-Gothic dialect of Prehistoric Germanic, with following 
/in, r, —/ as the determinant of low allophones of stressed /i/ and /u/. 

In the other dialects of Prehistoric Germanic, the developments were less 
simple. All the North Germanic and West Germanic languages, by the time they 
were recorded, point toward a previous stage with a five-phoneme short-syllabic 


system: 


The most striking element of this diagram is of course the presence of /o/ as 
a phoneme distinct from /u/. Obviously, a distinct phoneme /o/ could develop 
only through three stages: (1) An earlier phoneme (/u/ in this case) developed 


3 Cf. W. G. Moulton, The phonemes of Gothic, Lana. 24. 76 ff. (1948). 
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an allophone [o]. (2) The determining conditions of the distribution [o] vs. 
[u] were superseded by new conditions, in which [o] contrasted directly with 
[u]. (3) [o] was promoted from allophonic to phonemic status. 

Our first task, then, is to reconstruct the stage in which [o] and [u] were 
allophones of the same phoneme, a back (or lip-rounded) relatively high vowel 
phoneme. This is easy. Despite subsequent disturbances by analogies and by 
new allophones, we can state with assurance that in these dialects [u] and [o] 
had been allophones of the same phoneme. The determinants were these: 


in monosyllables: fu] 
before high vowels: [ul 
before low vowels: [o] 
(except) before nasal + cons.: fu] 


Examples: Gme. *furi: OHG furi ‘before’; Gmc. *fura: OHG fora ‘before’; 
Gme. *wurda:OHG uuort ‘word’; Gme. *juha : OHG joh ‘yoke’; Gme. *sunus 
: OE sunu ‘son’; Gme. *hunda :OHG hund ‘hundred’. 

This development of a low allophone [o] was a phonetic change, a change in 
pronunciation, which involved no structural disturbances. Like most phonetic 
changes, it presumably started in one community and spread: the isogloss ex- 
panded. In this case, the isogloss expanded to the extent of all the Preh. Gmc. 
dialects except Pre-Gothic. (Perhaps even Pre-Gothic was affected; we have no 
way of telling. For as long as [u] and [o] were allophones of one phoneme, the 
/h, r, —/ determinant would create new allophonic distributions which would 
wholly obliterate any older allophones.) 

Let us pause at this stage and study the overall structure of the short-syllabic 
system in these (non-Gothic) dialects of Prehistoric Germanic. For the moment, 
let us consider allophones only: 


before nasal -+- consonant: [i] [a] [ul] 
before /i, j/ in following syllable: [i] [a] [ul] 
before /u/ in following syllable: [i] [e] [a] [ul] 
before low vowel in following syllable: _ [i] [e] [a] [o] 


The speakers of these dialects had three different phonemes before nasal + 
consonant: /i, a, u/. They had the same three before /i, j/ in the following 
syllable. In these phonetic circumstances, they had a two-contrast system 
of syllabies: high vs. low; front (lip-spread) vs. back (lip-rounded). 

Before /u/ or a low vowel in the following syllable, these dialects had a more 
complex short-syllabic system: front (lip-spread) /i, e/ vs. back (lip-rounded) 
[u] and [o]. In the front (lip-spread) category there was a triple contrast of high 
vs. mid vs. low: /i, e, a/. But in the back (lip-rounded) category there was 
only a double contrast: before /u/, high vs. low: [u], /a/; before low vowels, 
mid vs. low: [o], /a/. 

The critical asymmetry was the situation as between /i/ and /e/ before /u/ 
and before low vowel in the following syllable. 

We have seen how Pre-Gothic achieved symmetry. It was by an allophonic 
development of [i, e] and [u, 0], determined by the following consonant (the /h, 
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r, -/ determinant). This development affected the two originally distinct pho- 
nemes /i/ and /e/ as precisely parallel to the one phoneme /u/. 

This complete parallelism in the Pre-Gothic treatment of /i, e/ and /u/, and 
the partial parallelism in the other dialects, has attracted Germanists for the 
past century and a quarter. For a half century after Jakob Grimm’s first 
attack on this problem, it was agreed that the two developments were parallel. 
Then discoveries of the Proto-I[E vowel system revealed certain major difficulties. 
There have been several attempts to reassert parallelism ;* but Germanists since 
the 1870s have had to accept the asymmetry. 

The tantalizing feature of the situation is that we can see signs of develop- 
ments toward symmetry. 

Where is the critical difficulty? Obviously in the existence of two distinct 
phonemes /i/ and /e/, while [u] and [o] are merely allophones of one phoneme. 
Did /i/ and /e/ contrast phonemically in all phonetic circumstances? By no 
means. Before nasal + consonant there was no contrast between /i/ and /e/; 
before /i, j/ of the following syllable there was no contrast: under these con- 
ditions there was only /i/ in the one series, parallel to [u] in the other. 

No: the critical asymmetry existed only before /u/ or low vowel of the follow- 
ing syllable. Here there were both /i/ and /e/, while in the other series the 
{u] allophone occurred before /u/, the [o] allophone before low vowels. 

If the phonemes /i/ and /e/ had developed new allophones under these 
conditions, a very slight rearrangement would have created complete parallelism. 
If /e/ had developed a higher allophone before /u/, and if /i/ had developed a 
lower allophone before low vowels, the parallelism would have been there. And 
precisely these developments did occur—but only in some cases in some dialects. 

There were cases of [e] > [i] before /u/, chiefly in OHG and OSaxon. Exam- 
ples: Gme. *fehu : OSax. fehu, OHG /fihu ‘cattle’; Gme. *sebun : OHG sibun 
‘seven’; Gmc. *medu : OHG metu, mitu ‘mead.’ 

There were cases of [i] > [e] before low vowel, fairly numerous cases, in all the 
non-Gothic dialects, but most strongly represented in OHG. Examples: Gmc. 
*wira : OF, OSax., OHG wer ‘man’; Gmc. *kwika : OE cwicu, Olcel. kutkr, 
OHG quec ‘alive’; Gme. *libén : OE libban, OHG leben ‘live’; Gme. *nista : OF, 
OHG nest ‘nest’; Gme. *likkén : OSax. liccon, OHG leccon ‘lick’; Gme. *niban 
: OIcel. neban, OHG nidana ‘from below’; Gme. *bidanar : Olcel. bebenn, OHG 
(gt)bitan ‘waited’ (ppl.). 

But these developments were not complete. At no time, in any North or 
West Germanic language accessible to us, can we postulate a complete coales- 
cence of the /i/ and /e/ phonemes. 

The picture is obviously too complex to admit either of the two simple an- 
swers: either that /i/ and /e/ became allophones of one phoneme, or that /i/ 
and /e/ were entirely distinct phonemes. Prokosch’s characterization ‘prac- 
tically one phoneme’ is symptomatic of the ambiguous relationship. 

We cannot say that /i/ and /e/ were allophones of the same phoneme, because 
they both occurred, in contrast with each other, in certain phonetic circum- 


4 For example Otto Bremer’s powerful article, Die germanische Brechung, IF 26.148 ff. 
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stances. And yet the distribution of /i/ and /e/ was complementary in too 
many respects to justify treating them as two normal distinct phonemes. 

A key to an understanding of this situation is supplied by H. Collitz in an 
article called Early Germanic Vocalism (1918).6 The view that Collitz here 
elaborates was first put forward by him in an article called Das Analogiegesetz 
der westgermanischen Ablautsreihen (1905).6 Not that Collitz’s suggestion, as 
he made it, is acceptable (he proposed successive phonetic changes, of varying 
degrees of completeness); it has been either explicitly denied or ignored by most 
recent writers. Collitz was of course unable to operate with phonemes and 
allophones. And the apparatus of linguistic geography, available in 1918, ap- 
parently did not appeal to him. He accordingly tried to work solely with the 
classic linguistic methodology of successive phonetic changes and analogies; 
and that methodology is simply too rigid and crude for this problem. In the 
description that follows, Collitz’s thesis is treated as an apercu, and developed in 
terms of modern structural linguistics and linguistic geography. 

The Middle Preh. Gmc. period presents a picture of three different phonemic 
arrangements of the sounds [i] and [e], and [u] and [o]. One of these arrange- 
ments, the Pre-Gothic, was symmetrical: it combined [i] and [e] as allophones of 
one phoneme, [u] and [o] as allophones of another. A second arrangement was 
potentially symmetrical: here /e/ developed a high allophone [1] before /u/, 
which was potentially assignable to the /i/ phoneme; and /i/ developed a low 
allophone [£] before low vowels, which was potentially assignable to the /e/ 


phoneme: 


hil fi] [u] before high vowel 
[x] before low vowel /u/_ [u] before nasal + cons. 
[o] before low vowel 


/e/ + before /u/ 


/a/ 


In so far as these [z] and [1] allophones were redistributed, all the [i] and [e] 
sounds would be in complementary distribution. We should then have had [i] 
before nasal + consonant, and before high vowel, [e] before low vowel except 
when nasal and consonant intervened. 

This development did not proceed to completion in any Prehistoric Germanic 
dialect we can reconstruct. And we have no right to invent, for our convenience, 
a lost dialect in which it did occur. We must be content with the facts as we 
find them, and say that in some Preh. Gmc. dialect these allophones developed, 
but that the rearrangement by new assignment to phonemes did not occur. 

The third arrangement was simply the old distribution, in which /i/ and /e/ 
were in contrast before /u/ and before low vowels, except where nasal + con- 
sonant intervened. This third arrangement implies, of course, that no new 


5 MLN 33.321 ff. (1918). 
* MLN 20.65 ff. (1905). Also Segimer, JEGP 6.279 ff. (1907). 
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allophones of /i/ and /e/ were developed. This arrangement may have been 
associated with certain changes in the vowel of unstressed syllables: an early 
weakening of some unstressed vowels to [a], or their complete disappearance. 
If so, the absence of high-low allophones of /i/ and /e/ was a necessary conse- 
quence. Also, the old allophones of /u/, [u] and [o], would be promoted to 
phonemic status. For as soon as there was no contrast between high and low 
vowels in unaccented following syllables, the sounds [u] and [o] would contrast 
with one another, and be separate phonemes: 


/i/ /u/ 
/e/ /o/ 
/a/ 


The three arrangements would then have had the following repertories of 
short-syllabic phonemes and allophones other than /a/: 


First SECOND THIRD 
/i/ fi] usually /i/ [i] nasal cons. /i/ [i] nasal cons. 


/i/ {e] /h,r,-/ /i/ fi] A, i/ /i/ fi] A,i/ 

/i/ [BE] low vowel /i/ fi) /2,-/ 

/e/ [1] /u/ /e/ [e] /u/ 

/e/ [e] low vowel /e/ [fe] /a,-/ 
/u/ fu] usually /u/ {u] nasal cons. /u/ [u] nasal cons., /a,—/ 
/u/ [o] /h,r,-/ /u/ [u] high vowel /u/ [ul] high vowel 

/u/ [o] low vowel /o/ [o] /a, -/ 


Here was a situation familiar to students of dialect geography: three different 
allophonic structures within a linguistic region. And no student of dialect 
geography is surprised at what happened. The isoglosses shifted, expanded 
and contracted, irregularly, word by word, form-class by form-class. 

The Pre-Gothic structure (type I) was the most compact and relatively 
invulnerable to influence from the other structural types. Unaffected itself, this 
structural arrangement did influence other dialects. Pre-Norse developed low 
allophones of /i/ and /u/ before /h/; these allophones were reassigned to /e/ 
and /o/ and shared in the later developments of the /e/ and /o/ phonemes 
(A. Heusler, Altislindisches Elementarbuch? §86). The same development 
occurred in Pre-Norse before /r/ (op.cit. §83). This is striking: the /r/ which 
determined low allophones of /i/ and /u/ was the new /r/, developed from /z/, 
not the old /r/ which was historically cognate with Gothic /r/._ This is clearly 
not a case of borrowed vocabulary; it unmistakably was the spread of a phonetic 
characteristic. In Pre-OHG there were cases which show /i/ developing a low 
allophone before /r/, with subsequent reassignment of this allophone to the /e/ 
phoneme (G. Baesecke, Einfiihrung in das Althochdeutsche 29). 

The second structure was the one in which /e/ developed a high allophone 
[1] before /u/, and /i/ developed a low allophone [£] before low vowels. This 
structural type could spread, and did. Isoglosses of [i] > [e] spread, word by 
word, through all the non-Gothiec dialects. Norse, Old English, Old Saxon, 
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Old High German all show a number of words with /e/ where there had been an 
old /i/ before a low vowel. 

We are dealing here with the mutual influences of neighboring dialects, those of 
the second and third structural types above. 

In dialects of the second type, there were high [1] allophones of /e/ before /u/, 
and there were low [E] allophones of /i/ before a low vowel. In these dialects, 
the new allophones represented changes in pronunciation, not in phonemic 
structure. The new allophone [&], though [e]-like, was still an allophone of the 
/i/ phoneme. 

But the neighboring dialect of the third structural type had developed no such 
low allophone of /i/. It presumably had lost many of its low unstressed vowels, 
by reduction to [a] or by complete loss. In this third type of dialect, /i/ and /e/ 
were of course distinct phonemes, and there were no low [e]-like allophones of /i/. 

Now, a dialect of type III borrowed a word (say /sila/) from a type II dialect. 
Structurally, phonemically, this word had /i/ before low vowel. In the type II 
dialect, it had the phonetic form of the low allophone of /i/: [sEla]. To speakers 
of a type III dialect, this phonetic form represented /sela/, and would be bor- 
rowed as such. 

Conversely, a type II dialect borrowed a word from a type III dialect. Such a 
word as /rima/ would have the phonetic form [i] before /a/: [rime]. In a type 
II dialect, [9] was a non-native sound; it would be assigned either as a variant 
of a low vowel, or as in free variation with no vowel at all: zero. If [a] were 
assigned as a variant of a low vowel, then the borrowed word would develop the 
usual low [E] allophone of /i/ of type II dialects: [rema] /rima/. But if [a] 
were assigned as a variant of no vowel at all, then the /i/ of the borrowed word 
would appear as the normal high allophone of /i/: /rim/ [rim]. 

The picture here presented is one of flux, of shifting isoglosses. Given enough 
time, with stability of the determining conditions, we should expect some kind 
of settling down throughout the dialects of the second and third types. This 
might have taken place in either direction, either the complete independence of 
/i/ and /e/, or a reassignment of their allophones so that they were in comple- 
mentary distribution, and thus one phoneme. 

Neither happened; for the determining conditions did not remain stable. The 
unstressed vowels of final syllables became reduced to [a] or were lost. One 
final result of this loss of the high-low contrast in following syllables was to pro- 
mote [u] and [o] to phonemic status in the back or lip-rounded series. 

No such simple resolution occurred in the front or lip-spread series. Here 
there had been two phonemes—partially in complementary distribution, to be 
sure, but still two phonemes. As the high-low contrast of unstressed final 
vowels was lost, the distinction between /i/ and /e/ was preserved, and no 
coalescence took place. The words which had earlier had the form /i/ [E] before 
low vowel were randomly assigned to either /i/ or /e/, lexical and grammatical 
analogies playing a deciding role. The details are in the handbooks. 

Further, a major new development sets in. A new determinant of allophonic 
distribution arises, the last of the Preh. Gme. structural evolutions. 

Prehistoric Germanic, in this fairly late stage, was divided by a major struc- 
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tural isogloss, so far as the short stressed syllabics were concerned. One type 
(Pre-Gothic) was a three-phoneme system: /i/ [i, e]; /a/; /u/ [u, 0]; the following 
consonant determined the allophones. The other type, Pre-Norse and Pre-West- 
Germanic, was a five-phoneme system: /i/, /e/, /a/, /o/, /u/. 

The five-phoneme system had come into existence when the old distinction 
between following high and low vowels was lost or blurred by the reduction of 
such following vowels to [a] or zero. This reduction took place at different times 
in the various dialects, with the several vowels, and after different types of root 
syllables. 

This step-by-step loss of the high-low allophones left some confusion in gram- 
matical forms. A given noun might have [u] in some cases, [o] in others, de- 
pending upon the original following vowel. Once the complete phonemic dis- 
tinctness of /u/ and /o/ had been established, this confusion was usually leveled 
out analogically, by the spread of one phoneme or the other. The result was 
that a given word, by and large, had a particular phoneme throughout all its 
inflectional forms. 

Then something happened to introduce a new type of allophonic structure. 
Before /i/, /i/, or /j/ of a following unstressed syllable, special allophones of 
/u/, /o/, and /a/ developed (UMtaut). These /i, i, j/ determinants were in 
part old endings. But some important new tendencies in Preh. Gmc. word 
formation introduced a decisive number of new /i, i, j/ in unstressed syllables. 
One may note such unstressed syllables as in, isk, ig, lik, as adjective suffixes. 
These were not all new Germanic suffixes, but they were wide-spread and pro- 
ductive in Prehistoric Germanic; they were freely combinable with a wide range 
of word stems. Very important also is the wide spread of the jan suffix for 
verbs. 

At first, the combination of one of these /i, i, j/ suffixes probably produced 
merely the ordinary high allophone: [u] instead of [o], or [i] instead of [e]. But 
when these /i, i, j/ suffixes were in their period of flourishing free combinability, 
the syllabics /u/ and /o/, /i/ and /e/ were distinct and separate phonemes. 
Accordingly, these suffixes with /i, i, }/ determined [il-like allophones of the 
preceding stressed vowel. 

The reader has certainly noticed earlier in this paper the expressions FRONT 
OR LIP-SPREAD VOWELS and BACK OR LIP-ROUNDED VOWELS. The standard 
description is simply FRONT and BACK. [I have used the more cumbersome ex- 
pression in preparation for this point of structural development. 

For now the development of allophones before /i, i, j/ requires the description 
of /u/ and /o/ as primarily lip-rounded vowels. The contrast between the high 
vowels /i/ and /u/ was primarily between spread-lip and rounded-lip articula- 
tions. The phonemes /i/ and /e/ were primarily spread-lip, secondarily front. 

Before /i, i, j/, the rounded-lip syllabics /u/ and /o/ developed front allo- 
phones. These front allophones retained the lip-rounding which was the pho- 
nemic characteristic of /u/ and /o/, combining with it the front-tongue articula- 
tion which was present in /i, 1, j/: probably phonemic in the case of /j/, 
secondary and non-phonemic in the case of /i, i/. 

The result was that the /u/ phoneme had two allophones: a rounded-lip, 
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high, back allophone [u], and a rounded-lip, high, front allophone [y]. The back 
allophone was the usual one; the front allophone occurred before /i, i, j/.  Simi- 
larly, /o/ had two allophones: usually a rounded-lip, mid, back allophone [ol], 
but before /i, i, j/ a rounded-lip, mid, front allophone [9]. 

The low /a/ developed a front, raised allophone [z] before /i, i, j/. 

The mid and high lip-spread (front) /i/ and /e/ were practically immune. 
There are a few instances of /i/ before /i, i, j/ as compared with /e/ before other 
vowels: OHG erda ‘earth’ : irdin ‘of earth’. But there is no way of distinguish- 
ing early and late changes here. 

The product of this development was still a five-phoneme system: /i, e, a, 0, 
u/. Three of these phonemes had front allophones: /a/ [x]; /o/ [#]; /u/ [y]. 
The five phonemes are to be identified phonetically as follows: 


_ /i/ high, lip-spread (front) 
/e/ mid, lip-spread (front) 
/a/ low (front allophone [z] before /i, i, j/) 
/o/ mid, lip-rounded (back; front allophone [9] before /i, 1, j/) 
/u/ high, lip-rounded (back; front allophone [y] before /i, i, j/) 


SPREAD RouNDED 


HicH fi] ly, u] 
Mip [e] [d, 0] 
Low [x, a] 


This was the final form of the short-syllabic system of Prehistoric Germanic 
of the Pre-Norse and the Pre-West-Germanic dialects. The later development 
of this system, the varying phonemicizations of umlaut, differed in significant 
details in Old Norse, Old English, Old Saxon, and Old High German. The 
principal trends in the several dialects can only be sketched in large strokes here, 
from the structural point of view. The specific phonetic changes are described 
in the handbooks. 

Otp Norse. Fronted allophones of /u/, /o/, and especially /a/ developed in 
other phonetic circumstances, in addition to the position before /i, i, j/: e.g. 
before /r/, before /g, k/. The fronted allophone of /a/, in Norse as in West 
Germanic, was liable to reassignment as an allophone of /e/. The reason is a 
very old fact of distribution: the old shift of /e/ to /i/ before /i, j/ in early 
Preh. Gme. times. This shift had left /e/ defective in the position before /1, j/; 
the [z] or [e] allophone of /a/ complemented the other allophones of /e/. 

The remaining allophones of /a/ developed into two phonetic forms: [a] 
usually, but a back allophone before /u/. This back allophone [9] became a 
separate phoneme when unstressed /u/ in final syllables was lost. 

The allophones [y] and [¢] became phonemes when /i, i, j/ were reduced to 
[a] or lost in many classes of forms. The phonemic structure of stressed short 
syllabics was thus changed without any change in pronunciation. Norse then 
had high, mid, and low vowels as before. But the double distinction (spread-lip 
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vs. rounded-lip) was replaced by a triple distinction (front spread /i, e/ vs. 
front rounded /y, ¢/ vs. back rounded /u, 0/). 

Before /w/, the front spread syllabics /i, e/ developed phonetic forms which 
were partially lip-rounded or (if they remained lip-spread) had a retracted 
tongue position. These allophones were reassigned to /y, 6/ when /w/ was lost 
in some form classes. 

Otp EncuisH. In many classes of forms, the /i, i, j}/ was lost or reduced to 
[a]. The distinction spread vs. rounded is replaced by a threefold distinction: 
front spread, front rounded, back rounded. Then this system was simplified by 
the coalescence of [x] with the /e/ phoneme, /¢/ with the /e/ phoneme, and 
(last) /y/ with the /i/ phoneme. 

The new allophones which developed in some dialects of Old English (before 
/l, r, h/; after palatal consonants; after /w/; before back vowels) were chiefly 
diphthongs; they belong to the purely English phase of linguistic history. 

Oxtp SAxon AND Otp HicH German. The fronted allophone of /a/ was early 
reassigned to the /e/ phoneme. The rounded /u/ and /o/ remained phonemi- 
cally intact, each with its fronted and back allophones: [u, y] and [o, g]. With 
the reduction or loss of /i, i, }/, the front rounded allophones were promoted to 
phonemes.’ In some dialects this led to a triple distinction: front spread /i, e/ 
vs. front rounded /y, 6/ vs. back rounded /u, 0/. In other dialects (as in Eng- 
lish), the two front classes merged, leaving a distinction of front (spread) vs. 
back (rounded). Compared to Norse and English, German developed rela- 
tively few new allophones until a restructuring of the syllable led to major 
quantitative reassignments. 

Thus one phase of linguistic change. Only a small fraction of the words of a 
Germanic language display a short syllabic which has been unchanged since its 
Proto-IE prototype. Great shifts, even transformations, have taken place; 
phonetic and structural modifications have occurred step by step: quite spe- 
cifically step by step, as one foot advances, then becomes the base of support 
while the other advances. Through any one change, either pronunciation or 
structure remains stable. A pronunciation changes by the development of 
allophones, while the phonemic structure is maintained; the differences in pro- 
nunciation are slight (that is, allophonic). Then the pronunciation stays con- 
stant, while the determinant is changed or loses importance, perhaps for the very 
reason that the allophones themselves now share in the distinction. The pro- 
nunciation is maintained, and the differences are those of structure (assignment 
of a given pronunciation to different phonemes) and hence unobtrusive. At 
all stages, there are only slight differences in pronunciation between older and 
younger generations, or between neighbors who transact business with one 
another. Throughout linguistic changes, linguistic communication remains 
effective. To return to a truism, the members of a linguistic community can 
talk to each other. 


7 Twaddell, A note on OHG umlaut, Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 30.177 ff. 
(1938). 
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The element -ti-, -sti-, -stri- in Latin words like risticus, domesticus, terrestris 
goes back to a -ti-/-tri-formation of adverbs or prepositions denoting space and 
time; thus, *domesti- : *entesti-, *nemestri- : *ent(e)ri-. The terms formed on 
these adverbs and prepositions refer not only to location, but also to family, 
household, and social organization in general. They express a sharp distinction 
between terms designating persons or objects within the household and those 
outside it. In a general way, this contrast is expressed by the element r on the 
one hand and the element 7 on the other; no special function can be ascertained 
in this connection for the element ¢. Adverbs of space appear partly with ¢, 
partly without it. Ther or ¢r came to be used in comparative forms; originally 
its meaning was spatial. It seems that the function of designating a contrast, 
which preceded the function of designating a comparative, developed in expres- 
sions meaning such things as ‘above’ and ‘below’: an object that is above another 
is ‘more above’ than the object with which it is contrasted. 

The ancient process of deriving nouns in -ti- from adverbs or adverbial loca- 
tives is continued in Baltic and Slavic: ef. Lith. Zemaitis : zZemai adv., 
Lett. talétis : Lith. tolié adv., OCS kromé&tint : kromé, OCS nyné8tint : nyné ‘now’. 

Another pattern for words referring to membership in a social group is repre- 
sented by IE *sye (Lith. svétimas etc.). 

Latin adjectives in -ticus (risticus, domesticus), -dticus (siludticus, umbrdaticus), 
-estis (agrestis, caelestis, domesti-cus), and -estris (terrestris, Nemestri-nus) have 
been explained in various ways.!. Leumann supposes that Lat. -(d)ticus is 
borrowed from Greek; at the same time, he points out that according to Wacker- 
nagel (Gl. 14.47) the Greeks took over Avyvorixés as an Italic formation before 
Aeschylus. The original form of caelestis has been assumed to be a compound 
whose second component is a form of the root *st(h)d-: either as *catle-st(a)tis 
‘im Himmel seine *statis (zu stare; gr. ordors) habend’,? or as ‘in caelo stans’, 
in which the -stz- is based on an original *sto ‘standing’ (cf. Skt. gd-sthd-s, OHG 
ewist m.) declined as an 7-stem.? As to formations in -stris, Leumann takes 
terrestris or *nemestris as the point of departure, explaining agrestis as the result 
of a dissimilation from an original *agrestris. Sommer connects -tri- with -teros 
(campestris : Gk. dpeorepos).4 

The prototypes of adjectives in -tt-co-, -dti-co-, -sti-, and -stri-, so far as they 
designate place, may be expected to have been ancient terms referring to space. 


1 Stolz-Schmalz—-Leumann® 230 and 236. 
2 Leumann 236; Schulze, KZ 29.270-1 = Kl. Schr. 79: ‘caele-stis kann man etwa iiber- 
setzen qui stationem (cf. tevdcracs, graecostasis) habet in caelo; Grdf. caelé-sttis.’ 
3’ Brugmann, Grdr.? 2.1.145; WP 2.604. 
4 TF 11.17, 21, 24, 27; Grdr.? 2.1.8327; Schulze, Kl. Schr. 79: ‘Skt. guru : lat. gravi-s= 
savya-|sthar : terre-], campe-]stris’. 
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As to the ti-formations, such terms are the adverbs or prepositions denoting space 
and time: IE *preti, *proti, *poti, *anti, Lat. post, Osc. pert. The same ti-forma- 
tion is also represented by the Greek adverbs rpécow, éricow, eiow.® On the 
basis of adverbs in -tt-, substantives and adjectives were formed in various 
ways. One group—transformed into nouns by the customary process of en- 
larging the adverb by the element e/o—exemplifies the contrast between the 
person or object within the house and everything outside, in field, forest, or 
wasteland, as pointed out by Schulze. He unites in a kind of equation Goth. 
nipjis ‘kin, relative’ (IE *nz-t-4-0-, Skt. nttya- ‘own’; IE *ni : *eni, cf. Lat. indigena, 
indigetes, OIr. ingen ‘daughter’, Gk. évdoyevys ‘born in the house’, Skt. nz-jd- 
‘indigenous, own; continuous’) as ‘alles, was innerhalb des Haus-, Sippen- und 
Stammesverbandes steht’, Olcel. nidr ‘man’, OE niddas ‘men’, with Goth. 
innakundai ‘oixvaxoi’ as over against Goth. framapeis, Ger. fremd, OE frem(e)de, 
frem(e)de ‘foreign, distant; unfriendly; empty’, OFris. fremethe, OS fremidi 
(: fram), MLG vrémede (: *frum, Goth. frums) : OE feorcund ‘foreign-born’. The 
same contrast is illustrated by Skt. amdtya- ‘inmate, relative’ (: ama ‘at home’) 
and Skt. néstya- ‘foreigner’ : nih ‘out, hinaus’, synonymous with drana- ‘distant, 
strange’ (: dranye ‘abroad, in der Ferne’, dre ‘distant’, drdd ‘aus der Ferne’, dranya- 
‘distance, foreign country, wilderness, forest’).® 

Similar é2-formations are Skt. dpatya- ‘offspring, child, young’ (cf. OE eafora 
‘descendant, heir, child, son’, OS abaro :Skt. dpara- : dpa), Lith. apacia ‘lower part’, 
Hitt. appizzts ‘the last, later, lowest rank’ (: Hitt. appa, adverb and postposition, 
‘afterwards, again, back’), Hitt. sanizzis (*sanitjo- : OIr. sain; Skt. sanitih 
[sanituir] ‘separately, moreover’ beside sdnutya- ‘being far away’, sanditar ‘sepa- 
rately, outside’; Toch. A sne, B snat, Lat. sine), Hitt. sardzzis ‘upper, highest, 
superior, best’ (: sard ‘up’), Hitt. hantezzts ‘first’ (: hanti ‘in front, before, sepa- 
rate’), Goth. aupja- épnyos’, Lat. otium (: *avo-), OCS obitSti ‘xouvds’ (: ob- ‘a&udi’); 
and with expansion by -nz-o- (*-ti-nio-), OCS domastint ‘domesticus’ (: doma ‘at 
home’, cf. Skt. amd ‘at home’), OCS kroméstint ‘etwrepos’ (: kromé ‘at the outer 
fringe, dusserst’), OCS viinéstint ‘being outside’ (: viiné ‘outside, foris’ : vind 
‘foras’), OCS sideSstint ‘qui hic est’ (: side ‘hic’).” 

These t-formations have been analyzed before; but their possible connection 
with the Latin formations has not been emphasized. Lat. risticus : ris riris 
(opposite of domus and urbs) < *reyos or *ri-s, may be compared, as to its forma- 
tion, with Lat. posticus ‘in the rear, behind, hidden, back’ : *postz, post, poste 
(opposite of ante), IE *pos : *po,8 and Lat. anticus ‘in front, forward’ : ante, IE 
*anii, used especially in a local sense. The only difference between the two 
formative element -ti- and -ti- is in the quantity of the vowel, which has been 
lengthened in posticus and anticus. This phenomenon is frequent in derivation; 
it occurs very often in derivatives formed on ancient adverbs or prepositions of 
space or time.® 


§ Schulze, Kl. Schr. 71, n. 1. 

*Kl. Schr. 71-2. 

7 Schulze, KI. Schr. 69 ff.; Lohmann, IF 51.319 ff. (1933), ZSPhil. 10.351 ff (1933). 
8 Meillet-Ernout, DELL? 796 ff., 783 (1939). 

9 Grdr.? 2.1.482. 
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Since Lat. domesticus is apparently not an ancient formation,” it must be 
modeled on some other word of similar or opposite meaning. This cannot have 
been risticus, since an original *royesticos is not at all certain. Agrestis is also 
unsatisfactory as a model. Domesti- was probably created on the analogy of 
IE *entesti (cf. Skt. antas-ty-am ‘entrails’) : intestinus : intus, an ancient formation. 
Agrestis (as an opposite of *entestz) and furthermore caelestis may likewise be 
based on *entesti : IE *entos; for -es- : -os cf. Lat. sequester : secus. Lat. exdticus 
is borrowed from Gk. éwrvxds; it is hardly formed on a Latin adverb *ex6, since 
Latin spatial adverbs in 6—apart from ed, qud—are formed with an element -ér-: 
retro, ultrd, citrd, contré-. 

The ¢-formation Toch. A lokit ‘foreigner, guest’, B laukito ‘foreign’ is apparently 
also derived from a term denoting space: A lo, B lau prefix ‘fort, weg’ : A lok, 
B lauk adverb ‘fern’ : Lith. lawkd ‘draussen’, laiikan, latik ‘hinaus’. For the 
meaning one may compare Russ. postoronnij, Pol. postronny ‘foreign’ : Russ. 
storona, Pol. strona ‘side’; Lith. p(r)aSalditis ‘foreigner’,” prasalaitiskas ‘foreign’ : 
abixaliai adverb ‘on both sides, mutually’ : Salé prep. with genitive ‘beside’ : 
Salutinis adj. (t-formation) ‘what is on the side’; and further Skt. nistya- ‘for- 
eigner’ : nth ‘out, forth’. 

One cannot be sure that the ¢ in Toch. A lokit ‘foreigner’ is due to an ancient 
ti-formation. This feature is inessential in any case, since t-formations occur 
side by side with ¢i-formations. The ¢i-formation Lith. p(r)aSalditis has a 
counterpart in the ¢i-o-formation Lith. své%as ‘guest, foreigner’ : svétimas 
‘foreign’. Lith. svééias has the same basic element as Toch. A sfasse ‘kin’. 
The Lithuanian word is derived from IE *sye, *se (Lat. se-); Toch. sfasse : sit 
‘own, his’, B savid ‘id.’, A. sdvifiune ‘eigene Natur, eigenes Wesen’, sa7vifia(k) adverb 
‘von Natur, von selber”’ is based on IE *se enlarged by an element or rather nz, 
perhaps taken over from the personal pronoun of the first peron ‘of me, my, mine’ 
(fz referring to masculines, ndafz referring to feminines, < *mnz; cf. Av. mana, 
OCS mene, Lith. mano, mané, manégs)." 

In view of the formations with -tz- or -ti-o- meaning ‘guest, foreigner’—Lith. 
svécias, p(r)asalditis, Skt. nistya-, Goth. framapeis, Gk. é&wrixds—it is not im- 
probable that Lat. hostis m.f. ‘foreigner’ (peregrinus, opposite of civis), later 
‘hostile foreigner, Kriegsfeind’ (as distinguished from inimicus ‘Privatfeind’), 
cognate with Goth. gasts, ON gestr, OHG OS gast ‘guest’, OCS gostt, is a ti-forma- 
tion derived from an adverb *ghos- (cf. *ghs-en-y-o-, Gk. Attic tévos, Ionic etvos, 
Aeolic gévvos, Cor. gévgos ‘guest [Homer], host’). A connection with IE *eghs 


10 Walde-Hofmann, LEW 370. 

1 Fraenkel, IF 50.16-7; Pedersen, Tocharisch 227 (1941), Zur Tocharischen Sprach- 
geschichte 34 ff. (1944); SSS 49. 

12 Fraenkel IF 50.16. 

18 The formative element of Toch. A gsfagse has been compared with B -sge. A -3i, 
B -sse are assumed to represent IE *-skizo; see Benveniste, Festschrift Hirt 2.233. Van 
Windekens, BSL 41.198 ff., believes that the gen. pl. in dialect A, ending in -¢¢7, goes back 
to IE *-skijo; see also SSS 126-7. 

14 Meillet, MSL 18.420 ff. 
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‘ex’ may at least be taken under consideration, in case the Slavic gostt is bor- 
rowed from Germanic." 

Adjectives in -d-ticu- denoting place are related to terms in -d, -dt(t) also de- 
noting place. Such formations exist not only in Italic (Lat. intra, extra, inscr. 
extrad, Osc. ehtrad; Lat. supra, Umbr. subra; Lat. ultra, dextra, tuxté) but also in 
other Indo-European languages. Thus, OCS doma ‘at home’ forms an adjective 
domastint ‘oixcaxés’ on the basis of a ti-expansion *domé-ti-; Skt. amdtya- ‘inmate, 
relative, minister’ is a ti-o-formation on amd ‘at home’ (: amdt ‘from home’, cf. 
suprad, ehtrad), which probably ends, like OCS doma, in IE -d. On the basis of 
a term like intra ‘in, within’ were created in Latin such terms as Pendtés, nostratis, 
quotatis, optimates,’* and also such terms as avidticus ‘grandson’ : avia and viati- 
cus : via. 

Avidticus is formed on avia f. ‘grandmother’, beside avus ‘grandfather’. Both 
words refer to the mother’s parents; similarly Lat. avunculus, Lith. avynas means 
‘mother’s brother’. Lat. avia, OPruss. avis ‘uncle’, OCS ujt, and Lith. avynas are 
formed on IE *ayi- : *au ‘away’ (as in Goth. aupja [a ti-o-formation], Lat. auferd).” 
This connection with the spacial *au is confirmed by the -tr- formation char- 
acteristic of spatial terms (see below), e.g..in *ay-en-tro-, Welsh ewythir, OCorn. 
euttor, Bret. eontr ‘mother’s brother’. 

The -ir- in Nemestrinus, terrestris, palistris, campestris, silvestris, Fdanestris 
likewise is due to the ¢r-formation of spatial adverbs. An Indo-European ex- 
ample is *enter(z), *nter(z), Lat. inter, Skt. antdr and antdri- in antdriksam ‘sky’, 
Av. antare, OP attar, etc. : IE *en(z). Other examples are Ionic dérap ‘without’ 
and Skt. sanitar ‘apart’. The other spatial ¢r-formations as a rule appear only 
in an expanded form, as adjectives or adverbs, e.g. Skt. pratardm adv., Gk. 
mporepos adj., Av. fratara- (in contrast to Skt. prd-tdr ‘early, in the morning’, 
Ose. pruter), Skt. vitardm, Av. vitara- adj.¥® 

A formative element -ir7- is evidenced by Lat. vitricus ‘stepfather’ (Brugmann: 
‘alter parens’), which is related to Skt. vt ‘apart’. Adverbs of space and time 
often appear in two forms, one with 7 and one without: Gk. évi : &v; Gk. dmu-Oer : 
Goth. af-tuma; Gk. epi : Aeol. Dor. rép, Skt. parsad- ‘assembly’; Skt. upari : 
Gk. trep;® Skt. antdr : antari- in antdri-ksa-; OIr. s-echtair ‘nach aussen’, an- 
echtair ‘von aussen’ (< *eks-t(e)ri-)* : Lat. exterus (with o-formation). Supernus, 
internus, externus are probably derived from forms with :—*superi etc. There 


16 WP 1.641. Walde-Hofmann, LTW 663, taking Slavic gostt as not being borrowed, do 
not accept this explanation. 

16 Mezger, Word 2.232 ff. 

17 Mezger, AJP 65.170-1 (1944). 

18 Grdr.? 2.1.324 ff., 2.283 ff. Meillet-Ernout, DELL? 481 

19 Grdr.? 2.1.324. 

20 Schulze, K1. Schr. 71. 

21 Pedersen, Vgl. Gr. 2.44; Krause, ZCPhil. 17.34; Walde-Hofmann 433. The Irish 
equative (lerithir inso ‘as zealous’) is also formed by means of -ir7. As to meaning one may 
compare Skt. agva-tard- ‘mule’ (‘a kind of horse’), Lat. mdtertera ‘maternal aunt’ (‘a kind 


of mother’). 
22 Cf. Gk. éapwés : Lat. vérnus, Gk. éowepwds : Lat. vesperna. 
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is therefore no reason to doubt that the -tri- in Lat. Nemes-iri-nus, terres-tri-s, etc. 
is ancient. Beside the formation with -éri (-terz), there existed also one with 
-tero-: Skt. dntara-, Av. fratara-, Gk. mpdorepos, Skt. vittara-, etc. Such forma- 
tions appear also in Greek words like d&ypdérepos ‘rustic (of men), wild (of plants); 
fond of the chase’; 5nuorepos ‘common, vulgar; belonging to the people or state’ 
(: djuos ‘district, country, land; the people, the inhabitants of such a district; the 
commons, the free citizens; popular government, the popular assembly; township, 
commune’); Arc. appevrepos ‘male’, El. épcevairepos (cf. radairepos : radar); ExOpds 
‘enemy; hatred, hateful; hostile’, originally ‘exsul, landfliichtiger Mérder’ < IE 
*eghs-t-r-o-s : *eghs ‘out of’,?* Lat. exterus ‘on the outside, outward; foreign, strange’ 
(exterae gentes, natidnes). 

Like the nominal ¢7-o-formations based on spatial adverbs, such terms in -tro- 
and -tri- designate not only space but also objects and especially human beings. 

The conglomerate -s-t7i- may have arisen in various ways. The element -r- 
beside -str- is found in derivatives of IE *en, *enz, e.g. Skt. antdr, antdri-ksa- 
‘atmosphere’ : OPruss. instran ‘Schmer’, Lett. tstris ‘Niere’, MLG in-s-ter ‘en- 
trails of slaughtered cattle’, ON fstr ‘Flaumen’. 

Palistris is based on the nominative palis. (Incidentally, this formation 
supports the theory that the nominative -s was originally a kind of derivative ele- 
ment.) Terrestris is perhaps formed on *tér-es- (OIr. tér, Gaul. tir ‘land’; con- 
taminated with terra < *ter-si?). However, it is preferable to regard *nemestris 
as the pattern for terrestris, campestris, silvestris. Nemus -oris forest pasture, 
grove; consecrated grove’ (: Gk. véues ‘wooded pasture, grove’; OIr. nemed ‘sanc- 
turary’, Gaul. veuntov, Nemeto-dirum, Medio-nemetum) appears—in spite of 
the Greek meaning—to have referred to a sacred grove. The -es-stem Lat. 
nemus, Gk. véwos, Av. nam6 (: Skt. ndmaiti, Av. namaiti ‘bends, inclines, bows’) is 
identical in form with the religious term Skt. ndmas- ‘bowing, adoration, obeis- 
ance’, but different in meaning. 

In Greek there is a t/-formation dnyoris f. ‘women of the same diyos’ (: dnudrns 
m. ‘one of the people, commoner, plebeian, fellow-citizen’, cf. Snuorikds) beside 
the é-r-formation dnudrepos ‘common, vulgar’. This ¢-formation (-z1s, -7.6-), 
being identical with the t/-formations discussed above, goes back in the last 
analysis to an adverbial -i-. Words of similar origin are oixé7is f. ‘servant, 
female slave’ : oixerns m.; danperis f. ‘servant’ : -érns m.; dnouaris f. ‘female cap- 
tive’: dnopuwrns m.; Spazéris f. ‘fugitive’ : -erns m.; wodtris f. ‘female citizen’ : 
moXirns m.; kwuAris f. ‘neighbor of the same quarter’ : -j7ns m.; deowotis f. ‘lady 
of the house, mistress’ : -orys m.; dueuvveris f. ‘wife’ : -erns m., etc. The original 
patterns for these two types of formations are derivatives formed on sye, *sye-tt-, 
*sye-td-: *sye-ti- is represented by Lith. svétimas ‘foreign’, svécias ‘guest, for- 
eigner’, Alb. vete < *sueté- ‘himself’; *sye-td- appears in Gk. érns (Elean ¢éras), 


23 Sommer believes in an original -(s)teros which changed to -(s)tri-s by analogy with 
caelestis; he analyzes the latter word as *cailo-st-ti-s, IF 11.24. See also Brugmann, IF 
12.183, 185!. 

*4 Fraenkel, Nomina agentis 2.152; Chantraine, Formation des noms en grec 339 ff. 
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in Homer always plural éra: ‘clansmen, kinsmen, dependents of a great house’, 
later ‘citizen’. 

Similar formations are evidenced by Vedic vurkdti- ‘murderer, robber’; vfka- 
‘wolf’; post-Vedic paitt- ‘pedestrian’; khalatt- ‘bald’ : Skt. kulvah, Av. kaurva- 
‘bald’, Lat. calvus (raso capite calvus). Lat. calvitium, which is a ti-formation 
like Skt. khalatt-, is to be compared with servitium from servus: the slave was 
shaved in Roman as in Greek society. These two words, servitium and calvitium, 
apparently acted as models for other Latin words in -tium; eritium (eritidé : 
servitidd), famulitium, satellitium on the one hand, and barbitium, capillitium, 
lanitium on the other. 

Latin abstracts like amicitia and pueritia should perhaps be grouped with the 
formations in -t- discussed above; but militia (: miles -ctis), divitia (: dives -itis), 
inertia (: iners -rtis) have a somewhat different origin. Militia is apparently 
based on a t-formation milit- (cf. Toch. lokit above). 

A ti-formation comparable in meaning with Lat. servitium (servi-ti-) is Vedic 
upasti- or upastt- ‘dependent, servant’ (beside Ved. zipasi loc. sg. ‘lap’ : *upas) : 
wpa preverb ‘higher’, adverb ‘moreover, further’, prep. ‘to, towards, near; with; 
on, in’. Similar t-formations, many of them designating a young woman, are 
Goth. brubs ‘young or newly wed woman’, OE brid; Skt. yuvatt- (post-Vedic 
-ti-) ‘young woman’, OHG iugund; Goth. magaps (: *magapez) ‘virgin’ : Av. 
mayava- ‘unmarried’ : Lith. marti (IE *-iz) ‘bride’ : Skt. mdrya- ‘young man’; 
Goth. gamainps f. ‘community’; and Skt. dddhé-ti- ‘a sage’ : addha adverb ‘truly, 
indeed’. 

In Balto-Slavic, the element *-itjo- (: -ti-) appears in patronymics as Russ. 
-ié, Serb. -ié, WSlav. -ic, and also in words referring to human beings (esp. young) 
and to young animals: OCS robistt ‘young slave’ : robt% rabi ‘slave’, robictstt 
‘id.’ : robica rabica ‘female slave’; mladénisti ‘young child’ : mladi ‘young’; détistt 
‘little child’ beside déte déta ‘children’ : *détt f. ‘child’; koztli8tt ‘young goat’ : 
koztli ‘he-goat’; otrocistt ‘little child’ : otroki ‘child’; piitisti ‘young bird’ : piitica; 
grlicistt ‘turtledove’ : grlica ‘id.’; Serb. krdljevié, Pol. krélevic ‘king’s son’; and 
patronymics like Serb. Pétrovié, Russ. Petrévié ‘son of Peter (Serb. Pétar, Russ. 
Péir)’. 

Baltic terms ending in Lith. -#tis m. (-ylé f.), Lett. -itis m. (-ite f.) comprise 
diminutives, hypocoristics, and patronymics. Although such words were orig- 
inally formed only on stems ending in Lith. -7 -é, Lett. -¢ -e, derivatives from 
other stems are quite frequent in Lettish popular songs. In Lithuanian, such 
formations (which in general have the same meaning as the basic words) abound 
in the Dainas, and occur to a lesser extent in prose writings: e.g. Lett. dieveritis 
dim. : diéverts ‘husband’s brother’, t@vainite ‘husband’s mother’; Lith. brolytzs, 


25 Grdr.? 2.1.416; WP 2.455. 

26 Walde-Hofmann 144, Ital. *kalovos (cf. vi-ti-um ‘fault, defect, blemish, viec, etc.’). 

27 Specht, Der Ursprung der idg. Deklination 201: Skt. updstha- ‘lap’, ava-s-thém‘ penis’, 
ava-s-thaé ‘cunnus’. 

28 Leskien, Altbulg. Gr. §67.4, Nom. 572; Meillet-Vaillant, SC 368; Schleicher, Lit. Gr. 
144; Endzelin, Lett. Gr. §210 f.; Vondrak, Vgl. SG? 1.598 ff.; Kurschat, Gr. §355. 
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Lett. bralgtis ‘little brother’; Lett. labainitis ‘the good son’; Lith. tétytis ‘dear 
father’, mamyté ‘dear mother’; Lett. virenitis ‘dear little man’, virulitis virelitis ‘id.’; 
Lith. vilkytis, Lett. vilegtis ‘young wolf’ (cf. Lett. vilkatis ‘werewolf’ : Skt. vrkdti- 
‘murderer’, beside Lett. vilkats, vilkata, Lith. vilkétas, vilkata); Lith. singtis 
‘young son’ : stinis (also in adjectives: Lett. mazitiis ‘quite small’, Lith. m@zti- 
teljs : mazytis : maZas); Lett. infl. k’erineit’d ‘king’s daughter’, vuoceits ‘German’ 
(Lith. vokytis); Lett. tautitis, infl. taut’etts ‘young man from abroad (from a 
different community or social group), wooer’; Lith. Kumutyté ‘daughter of 
Kumutatis’, seseryéa ‘sister’s daughter’. 

Lettish words in -ietis -iete mostly designate origin: latviétis ‘a Latvian’, 
latviéte f. female Latvian’, vaciétis (Lith. vdékietis) ‘a German’, labietis ‘who is of 
good descent’, taztiétzs ‘man from abroad, wooer’, savietis ‘one’s own relation’, 
Suojie& ‘the other people, neighbors’, jaunietis ‘young man’, jauniete ‘daughter- 
in-law’, vecietis ‘old man’, viriétis ‘man’ beside dim. virietitis, taliétis ‘one who 
lives in a remote place’. 

Lettish words in -attis -aite also denote origin, and occur in placenames besides: 
Bukais, Ruokai&, Tiltai% : tiltditis ‘man who dwells near a bridge, guard of a 
bridge’ (beside tilteniéks, tiltiniéks ‘id.’ : tiltiniéte ‘wife of the guard of a bridge’) : 
tilts ‘bridge’. 

Lithuanian nouns in -aitis -aité are mainly diminutives and patronymics: 
sesdité ‘little sister’ : sesi; dévditis ‘idol’ : dévas ‘god’; jauntkdttis ‘youth’ : jaunikis; 
prasalditis ‘foreigner’ : Salis ‘side, far place’; zemditis ‘lowlander’ : zémas ‘low’; 
Povilditis : Pévilas ‘Paul’; gimindttzs ‘relative, kin’; brélaitis ‘bridesman’. 

These Baltic nouns in -tetis and -aitis are apparently derived from adverbs. 
Lett. ¢@liétis ‘man who lives in a remote place, who comes from afar’ belongs to 
the ancient adverbial locative Lith. tolé (beside tol; cf. artié : arti ‘near’, or(i)é 
‘outside, abroad’ : oré, ELith. ory, laukeé ‘id.’, etc.”). These t- and ti-o-formations 
are based on adverbs of place, just like the n-formations Lett. tdéliéne ‘remote- 
ness’ : Lith. tolié, Lett. Griéne ‘the outside’ : Lith. or(t)é adverb, Lett. atigSiene 
‘the upper part’ (cf. Lith. aukschtie ‘above’, Mosvid), Lett. uz kuriéni ‘whither’, 
uz turiéni ‘thither’, and others. Similar n-formations occur in spatial expres- 
sions, which are often used (in Lettish) as locatives; these terms are derived 
partly from plant names, partly from other designations. Like the preceding 
formations derived from adverbs, these terms designate not only locality but 
also (female) persons and animals: Lett. apstend ‘in the aspen forest’, bieziena 
‘in the thicket’, smilitend ‘in the sand hill’, Lith. aviziend ‘oat field’; Lett. 
k’eizeriene ‘empress’, Lith. karaltené ‘queen’, Lett. érgliene ‘female eagle’, Lith. 
asiliené ‘female ass’.*! 

The formations in -aitis are likewise correlated with adverbs. Lith. Zemaitis 
‘lowlander’ cannot be separated from the adverb Zemai (Pruss. semmaz ‘down’, 
Gk. xauai) beside the adjective Zémas ‘low’ (cf. Av. zamaé-na-). Again a rela- 
tion with the n-formations comes to light: Lett. labainitis ‘good son’, with -ain-, 


29 Fraenkel, Syntax lit. Kasus 211. 
30 Endzelin LG §157. 
31 Leskien, Nom. 413-4. 
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stands beside Lith. labai adverb ‘very’, Lett. labi adverb ‘well, very, hardly’ 
(beside labat adverb ‘well’, juo labai ‘all the better’). 

It is quite possible that Lettish terms in -iek- are also founded on ancient 
locatives or adverbs. They characterize persons according to profession, rank, 
birthplace, dwelling, kinship, or specific qualities and abilities; some of them 
denote objects or places. The Lettish sdimniéks, sdimenieks, sdimieks ‘lord 
of the house’ lives with the family or in the home of the family, the members of 
the household (Lett. sdzme : Lith. Seitmyna = Seima ‘members or servants of the 
household’, Pruss. seimins ‘servants’).” The tiltiniéks, tilteniéks ‘guard of a 
bridge’ dwells near a bridge (Lett. tilts, dim. tiltin3).* 

These statements are only a small contribution toward solving the problem of 
nouns based on ancient adverbs or adverbial locatives. A much more extensive 
examination is needed to establish the original spatial terms of the Indo-European 
languages. Goth. triweins beside Av. drvaéna- ‘of wood’,* OCS drévéni may 
have to be analyzed as an n-formation based on an old locative or adverb. Terms 
referring to membership in the family or other social group may in part go back 
to words like IE *sy-o-7 or *me-i, *te-t, which have been regarded as locatives. 
Whatever may have been its function at a later stage of the language, one can 
hardly separate the -i- of Lith. své-t-t-mas from the -7 in IE *sy-o-2, or from the 
-i- in the locative and dative singular. 


32 Endzelin 265 ff. is not certain about the morphology of these nouns. 

33 Cf. also Slav. -én-, grazdane : gradi; Leskien, Altbulg. Gr. 75 f., 92 f.; Vondrak, 
VSG? 1.531, 529 ff. 

3¢ Brugmann, Grdr.? 2.1.273 ff. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF INITIALS AND TONES 
IN THE SUI LANGUAGE 


Fanec-Kuer Li 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Sui language is spoken in the southeastern part of Kweichow, China. 
While the language can be shown to have certain relations with the Tai group, 
it exhibits many peculiarities and divergences from the ordinary Tai languages. 
The material for this study is taken chiefly from an analysis of over 2600 lines 
of folk songs, gathered by the writer in 1942 from two small villages, Li and 
Ngam, in Lipo, Kweichow.! 

1. The Sui language has the following consonants: 


Stops NASALS FRICATIVES 


Labials: :. i > m mm m f ow 
Dentals: d %d n % 

Lateral : 

Sibilants: 

Prepalatals: h 
Velars: k np 7D 

Uvulars: q 

Laryngals: h 


/®b, 2d, ?m, ?n, ?n, ?n, ?w, ?j, ?y/ are pre-glottalized consonants, i.e. conso- 
nants preceded by a glottal stop or stricture; /m, n, 2, §/ are voiceless nasals; 
/£/ is a bilabial fricative; /t8, t3', n, §/, etc. are pronounced with the blade of the 
tongue against the palate; /j/ is like English y in yes; /R/ is a uvular fricative, 
not trilled. 

2. All syllables have one of these consonants as their initial; no syllable begins 
with a vowel, unless we consider the glottal stop as a zero initial, i.e. as a non- 
distinctive feature of a vocalic beginning. We shall temporarily keep the glottal 
stop in our list of consonants on account of its similarity to /?b, ?d/, etc. in the 
distribution of tones. The labials, the dentals, the sibilants, and the lateral may 
be followed by /j/, resulting in the clusters /pj-, tj-, tsj-, lj-/, etc.; and some of 
the velars, namely /k, k‘, yn, §/, may be followed by /w/, resulting in the clusters 
/kw-, k‘w-, pw-, }w-/. Only /-m, -n, -p, -p, -t, -k/ occur finally in a syllable. 


1 These two villages are only a few miles distant from each other, but there are already 
slight dialectal differences. Thus, the low level tone of Ngam is pronounced in Li with a 
slight rise at the end; and a few Ngam words such as /k‘au®/ wine, /k‘an'/ nephew, /kan!/ 
bright are pronounced in Li with uvular stops, although the velars and the uvulars are di- 
stinct phonemes in both dialects. Aside from such differences in a few individual words, 
the phonologica! system is the same for both. 
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3. There are six tones in Sui: 

1. Low level in Ngam, low rising in Li. 

2. Low falling, beginning with a middle pitch and falling gradually to low. 

3. Middle level. 

4. High falling, beginning with a high pitch and falling rapidly to middle 
or low. 

. High rising, beginning with a middle pitch and rising to high. 
6. High level. 


The tones will here be denoted by superior numerals, as in /be!/ year, /ma?/ 
tongue, /ha?/ to kill, /mai*/ tree, /mu'‘/ pig, /mum!‘/ fish. Syllables ending with 
/-p, -t, -k/ have only tones 4 and 5, as in /mit*/ knife, /mit®/ to love. 

4. The table on the next page shows the distribution of tones according to the 
initial consonants. Syllables with final /-p, -t, -k/ are listed in separate columns. 
Clusters with /j/ or /w/ as second member, e.g. /pj-, tj-, kw-/, are listed in the 
same horizontal line as the initial consonant alone. The symbol x under a 
given number (representing a tone) and after a given initial indicates that 
syllables occur with that tone and that initial. Where a consonant and a cluster 
are listed together, there is a separate x for each: two x’s under a given number 
mean that both initials occur; x — means that only the first occurs; — x means 
that only the second occurs. An x in parentheses indicates very rare occurrence, 
usually only one and never more than two. 


Examples: 

/pai!/ to go, /pi?/ fat, /pa*/ parent’s elder sister, /pu*/ father, /pa®/ hill, 
/pau'/ to plane, /pak*/ white, /pak'/ mouth; /pja’/ rocky hill, /pjai?/ adjacent, 
/pjim*/ to chop down, /pja‘/ goat, /pjau’/ to run, /pjo*/ gourd, /pjep?-pjaik*/ 
level, /?na’-pjak®/ forehead. 

/p‘a!/ blue, /p‘a?/ to slap, /p‘i#/ to spit, /p‘up*-ju®/ friend, /p‘a5/ to break, 
/p‘au’/ to run, /p‘ok®/ to peel; /p‘jdu'/ spout of teapot, /p‘ja®/ to turn upside 
down, /p‘jadi®/ near, /p‘jat'/ blood. 

/ban'/ man, /bo?/ to bore through, /ba’/ to add, /byo®-bi5/ many people 
moving around, /but®/ to pass by; /bjap!/ ear (as of rice), /bjan*/ to open the 
eyes, /bi!-bjon'/ to joke. 

/?bap!/ thin, /?ban?/ village, /?ba5/ wide, /?bak®/ to grow big; /ja!-?bja!/ 
thatch grass, /?bja?/ sheet (as of paper), /?bja®/ to be tired of, /?bjak*/ girl. 

/min'/ he, /ma?/ tongue, /min*®/ plum, /mai*/ tree, /?ban*-mau'/ name of a 
village, /mum‘/ fish, /muk*/ mucus, /mit®/ to love; /mja'/ hand, /mjau?/ 
supper, /mja*/ to look, /mja*/ knife used to chop firewood, /mjo'/ to appear 
(of supernatural beings), /mjan*/ to look at. 

/?ma/ vegetable, /?ma?/ soft, /?mau®/ peak, /?mut®/ blind; /?mje'/ pimple, 
/?mjan*/ beaver, /?mjan*/ side. 

/ma!/ dog, /ma?/ interest (on money), /mu®/ pig, /mat'/ flea. 

/fa}/ right (side), /fa?/ sheep, /fa?/ cloth, /fa*/ father’s younger sister, /fai>/ 
cotton, /fai§/ mother’s younger sister, /fup*/ to blow, /fak'/ fir tree; /fjan'/ 
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SYLLABLES WITHOUT FINAL /-p, -t, -k/ Wits /-p, -t, -k/ 
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garden, /fjau*/ kind of water weed, /fjan*/ to flirt, /fj4k*/ toothless like an old 


man. 

/win'!/ day, /tu'-wan?/ (name of a city), /wa*/ cloud, /wap*/ kind of gourd, 
/wa/ leaf, /wii®/ (place name), /wak‘/ to crack, /wak®/ to send; /wjin?/ tooth, 
/wje?/ month, /wjai®/ quietly, /wjan*/ field, /wjet*/ loofah gourd, /tSa*-wjet’/ 
to lift up. 
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/?wa3-? wiin'/ foolish, /?wok®/ to amuse oneself (as of young people singing in 
the hills). 

/tai'/ to die, /tii?/ to take/, /t&n*/ to wear, /tui*/ bowl, /ta5/ middle, /ta’/ to 
pass, /tik*/ male, /tap*/ to carry on the shoulder things fastened on both ends 
of a pole; /tjip'/ long (time), /tjim?/ to step on, follow, /tjup*/ to hull (rice), 
/tjup*/ stick, /tjap*/ to eat to the full, /tjo®/ swollen up, /tjok®/ to touch. 

/t‘a'/ to lose, /t‘eu?/ (name of a person), /t‘au*/ to search for, /t‘ap*/ hall, 
/t‘éu5/ to reach, /t‘ak5-t'di!/ wide, broad; /t‘jem!/ again, /t‘je*/ iron, /t‘jen®/ 
sky, /t‘jen*/ field, /t‘jai5/ to talk, /t'‘j&k®/ to carry something tucked in one’s 
belt. 

/da'/ eye, /de*/ to shoot a gun, /dap?/ anvil, /dim‘/ to cover up, /d&m‘/ low, 
/dak*/ suddenly, /dik®/ to keep; /dju'/ to pull, to draw, /djai*/ to buy, /dje*/ 
to graft, /djau’/ to swing, /djom*/ (man’s name), /djak®/ grasshopper. 

/?da’/ to erect, /?dai*/ to get, /?da‘/ to scold, /?dak*/ bone; /?dju!/ to wake 
up, /?djap*/ ounce, /?djai5/ shallow, /neu?-?djat‘-?djat*/ swinging like two heavy 
loads fastened on both ends of a pole, /?djap'/ nail (of finger or toe). 

/nap'/ bamboo shoot, /ne?/ to weed, /nim*/ water, /nu‘/ younger brother or 
sister, /nap®/ to discard, /nai®/ this, /nuk*/ flower; /ni'-njam!/ wavering, 
/njan?/ moon, /njo*/ to wait, /nju‘/ to aim a gun, /njop*/ fruit stalk, /njut‘/ 
beard. 

/?na‘/ thick, /?na*/ face, /?nan*/ salty, /?nuk*/ outside; /?nja!/ river, /?njan®- 
nju*/ noisy, /nin®-?njok®/ exuberant. 

/no'/ winter, /no*/ rat, /nik’/ to fall asleep; /njan'/ pleasant, /din*-njdu*/ 
short, /tju5-njap*/ in tatters (of clothes), /njip*®/ to pin as with a hairpin. 

/le!/ writing, characters, /len?/ back, /lip?/ fine, sunny, /lau‘/ big, /lap*/ to 
release, /la’/ to look for, /lak*/ child, /lak5/ rope; /ljap?/ if, /lja?/ supine, 
/l\jan*/ flies, /lju*/ clan, /ljan5/ hot as pepper, /ljan*/ sweet, /ljok*/ six, /ljak®/ to 
steal. 

/tsa!/ wrong, /tsai?/ wildcat, /tsim?/ to bow down, /tsen*/ tough, /tsa5/ that, 
/tsep*/ caldron, /tsok‘*/ to walk, /tsut®/ bent; /tsjan!/ to eat, /tsja?/ tea, 
/tsjain®/ (man’s name), /tsjap*/ to enter, /tsjan®/ ten feet, /tsjau*/ (place name), 
/tsjak*/ shoe. 

/ts‘au*/ to drill, /ts‘an*/ city, /ts‘in®/ invite; /jen*-ts‘jun*/ chimney, /ts‘jen*/ 
surname. 

/sau'/ you (pl.), /san?/ night, /sai*/ to ask, /su*/ to dare, /sa5/ to ascend, 
/sai®/ bamboo grove, /sup*/ ten, /sot'/ to speak; /sjap!/ to sing, /yan!-sjap?/ a 
two-storied building, /sjap*/ lunch, /sje*/ left (side), /sjai5/ kind of wild animal, 
/?aut-sjap®/ glutinous rice, /tiu?-sjat®/ to jump with two feet together. 

/2zai!/ dirt, /jap*-zen?/ Europeans, /za*/ light (not heavy), /kop*-ta!-zan‘4/ 
high official, /zai®/ how, /zot'/ star; /zjo?-zjo*/ (rain falls) heavily, /zjen®/ 
(woman’s name). 

/t8oi'/ to plow, /t84n?/ to crow, /tSu*/ nine, /tSi*/ snare, /tSu®/ to saw, /tSu®/ 
to he afraid, /tSap*/ to step across, /tSit®/ to have pains. 

/tS'‘in!/ arm, /t8‘in?/ steep, /tS‘iu‘/ to beg, /t8‘ap*/ section, /tS‘i*/ to get up, 
/t3‘ek®/ (name of a city). 
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/nan'/ bronze drum, /na?/ thou, /him*/ to compel, /nai*/ soot, /nu5/ to trans- 
mit, /ni®-sup*/ twenty, /nik‘/ to stick in, /hik®/ to chop (as meat). 

/*n&ém!/ to hold, /?na?/ thou, /qum‘-?na*/ thunder, /?fim5/ evening, /?ni6/ 
to consent, /?nit®/ cold. 

/nak’-nan'/ rough, coarse, /hap*/ straw (from rice plant), /na5/ dregs. 

/S8&i'/ clever, /S&i?/ dragon, /Sa°/ wife, /SAm‘4/ to roar, /Si5/ four, /Sap*/ dragon, 
/Sip*/ song, /Sat®/ seven. 

/ja}/ grass, /jay?/ king, /jiu’/ kind of fish, /ja‘/ woman, /jai5/ to count, 
/jon®/ to spend, /k‘au®-jak*/ ferment, /jik®/ insipid. 

/?ja1/ cloth, /?ju?/ I, /?jim’/ to dye, /?j&u5/ to pour, /?jak5/ hungry. 

/ku!/ to smile, /kun?/ much, /ka*/ hard, /ka‘/ Chinese, /kai5/ egg, /ka®-ha?/ 
fireplace, /kuk®/ clothes; /kwa!/ salt, /kwa?/ lame, /kwa?/ white, /kwen'/ 
familiar, /kwat®/ to sweep. 

/k‘an'/ nephew, /k‘s?/ guest, /k‘au®/ wine, /k‘iu5/ to bark, /k‘at®/ iron; 
/k‘won!/ road, /k‘wai>/ lump, /k‘wat®/ to throw away. 

/pau'/ kind of tree, /ne?/ breakfast, /kam*-yam’/ fork of a tree, /po*/ five, 
/nim’/ mouthful, /pan*/ goose, /pip*/ to shut, /pat®/ throughout; /pwe®/ to 
push, /nwa‘/ tile, /ljan?-ypwan*/ mosquito. 

/?nat/ sesame, /?pe*/ to cry, /?pon®-?nan®/ hasty, /?pik®/ to nod. 

/ai!/ to open, /han*®/ yellow, /Hai5/ to hear; /hi!-hwai*/ tired. 

/xe'/ kind of fishing net, /xen®/ place, /xip*/ tight, /xa5/ red, /xat‘/ tail, 
/?dak®-xat5/ rib. 

/yan'/ house, /yo?/ empty, /vo*/ to know, /ydn‘/ almost, /yan5/ clear, /yan*/ 
(place name), /yop*/ will be, /yak®/ rust. 

/?ye!/ husband, /?yai?/ long, /?ya*/ paddy field, /?yaik*>/ wet. 

/qa'/ leg, /qai?/ slant, /quy*/ to make a noise, /qe*/ market, /qai®/ chicken, 
/qim®/ insect, /qak*/ kind of flies, /qit5/ to cut. 

/q‘a}/ ear, /q‘im?*/ arrow, /q‘im'/ to spill, /q‘&k®/ picket. 

/ray'/ chin, /rii?/ I, /ram*/ small pillar, /ra/ price, /rdk*/ beautiful, 
/rat®/ quick, anxious. 

/?au'/ to take, /?i2/ I, /?um*/ to embrace, /?au‘/ rice, /?&m5/ to carry on the 
back, /?uk*/ to go out. 

/ham!'/ three, /ha?/ medicine, /ha*/ to kill, /hai‘/ intestine, /hap5/ to bury, 
/han*/ artisan, /hak‘/ site of a house, /hap5/ to catch. 


5. Among approximately 4500 monosyllabic morpheme-words, there are many 
loans from Chinese (of different periods), from various Sui dialects, and probably 
from other languages. No attempt has been made to separate these loans from 
native words, because it is difficult to set up criteria for distinguishing them, at 
least without involving non-linguistic standards. In the songs on which this 
study is based, the loans are an integral part of the language. It might seem that 
the presence of loans would disturb the picture of the distribution of tones and 
initials; but on the other hand it is possible to draw certain conclusions in spite of 
the irregularities thus introduced. On the basis of the preceding table, the tones 
can clearly be grouped into two types. One type consists of tones 1, 3, and 5, 
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which appear in syllables with almost any initial; the other type consists of tones 
2, 4, and 6, which have a rather restricted occurrence. While accidental non- 
occurrence of certain tones may not be significant, the regularity of such non- 
ocurrences is worthy of attention. 

6. The initials also seem to group themselves into two main types. The 
unaspirated voiceless stops /p-, t-, ts-, t8-, k-, q-/ (but not /?/), the simple 
nasals /m-, n-, h-, p-/, the lateral /1/, and the fricatives /f-, w-, s-, 8-, j-, y-, 
h-/ (but not /z-, x-, R-/, which are irregular) apparently occur with all six tones. 
The voiceless nasals /m-, n-, i-, §-/, the pre-glottalized consonants /?b-, ?d-, 
?m-, ?n-, *n-, ?p-, ?w,- ?j-, ?y-/, the voiced stops /b-, d-/, and the glottal stop 
/?/ seem to permit (with rare exceptions) only tones 1, 3, and 5. The aspirated 
stops /p‘-, t'-, ts‘- t3'-, k'-, q'-/ seem to belong to the latter type, although /p’-, 
t'- ts'-/ occur oftener with tone 4. In general the classification of initials into 
these two types seems to show a definite correlation with their articulatory types. 

7. If the distribution of tones and initials were such that tones 1, 2, and 3 
occurred exclusively with /p-, t-, k-/, etc., and tones 2, 4, and 6 occurred ex- 
clusively with /p'-, t'-, k'-/, etc., it would be permissible to reduce the number of 
either the consonant phonemes or the tones. Our distributional pattern, how- 
ever, is not of this sort. Nevertheless, it does show that the tones have a definite 
relation to the initials—a phenomenon which is familiar to those who have worked 
on the development of tones in Chinese and in the Tai languages. The distribu- 
tion points out to us in a general way some historical processes in the develop- 
ment of a language of which we have, unfortunately, no history. Our purpose 
here is to utilize this distributional pattern to suggest a theory on the develop- 
ment of the Sui language. The theory will necessarily be tentative, and should 
be tested later by a detailed comparison with closely related languages (es- 
pecially Kam, Mak, and Yanghuang?) and eventually with the Tai languages. 

8. Our theory is frankly suggested by the tone system of Chinese and the Tai 
languages. There were originally, as far as we can trace them back, four tones 
in Chinese and in Tai: three tones occurring in syllables without final /-p, -t, -k/, 
and only one occurring in syllables with final /-p, -t, -k/. Chinese phonologists 
traditionally consider the last as a separate tone, because there is no way of 
identifying it with any one of the other three tones. Strictly speaking, tone is 
not a distinguishing feature of syllables with /-p, -t, -k/; but historically it is 
convenient to follow the traditional system of keeping the tone of such syllables 
apart as a separate feature, because they often develop differently from syllables 
with the other three tones. These four tones, then, under the influence of dif- 
ferent initials, later develop into eight (six in syllables without a final stop, plus 


2 Kam is a language with numerous dialects spoken to the east of the Sui territory along 
the Hunan and Kwangsi border in Kweichou; Mak is a language spoken in a very limited 
area in the northwestern part of Lipo, Kweichou; and Yanghuang is spoken only in a few 
villages in Tingfan, south of Kweiyang. I have tentatively called this group the Kam-Sui 
languages; cf. F.-K. Li, Notes on the Mak language, Monograph of the Institute of History 
and Philology, Academia Sinica, Series A, No. 20 (1943). I have also gathered material, 
texts, and vocabulary from two Kam dialects, two Sui dialects, and Yanghuang. 
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two in syllables with a final stop), chiefly according to the voiced or voiceless 
nature of the initials. The tone system in Sui agrees almost exactly with such a 
hypothesis. 

9. If the distributional pattern and the parallelism with the Chinese and Tai 
tone system are not accidental, a number of important deductions can be made 
with regard to the development of Sui. Since in most Chinese and Tai dialects 
today, the original voiced stops and fricatives have become voiceless, the tones 
which have been influenced by them become important signs of the original 
voiced nature of the consonants. The situation can best be clarified by a 
diagram 4 


INITIALS ORIGINAL TONES LATER TONES 


/p-, t-, k-/, ete. A 3 CC 2 > Al Bl Cl Dl 
/p*-, t'-, k'-/, ete. A “RB C'S > Al Bi Cl Dl 
/b-, d-, g-/, ete. A BCD > A2 B2 C2 D2 


As original /b-, d-, g-/, etc. become voiceless, tones A2, B2, C2, and D2 will 
appear also in syllables beginning with /p-, t-, k-/, etc. or with /p'*-, t‘-, k‘-/, 
etc., depending on whether the voiced consonants develop into unaspirated or 
aspirated surds. Other possibilities’ or combinations can arise, but the Sui 
material seems to indicate that the original voiced consonants of Sui have become 
unaspirated surds and fricatives, since the present unaspirated stops and frica- 
tives appear with all six tones (plus two in syllables with final /-p, -t, -k/), 


whereas the aspirated ones in general appear only with tones 1, 3, and 5 (plus 
one in syllables with final /p-, t-, k-/). The rare and exceptional occurrence of 
the other three tones (2, 4, and 6) with aspirated initials may possibly be due to 
loans, dialect mixture, and special developments. Thus we may tentatively 
consider tones 1, 3, and 5 as developed in syllables with voiceless initials, and 
tones 2, 4, and 6 in syllables with voiced initials. These are admittedly broad 
statements, to be tested and certainly modified by more detailed comparative 
studies, especially as other factors may play a part in the development of the 
tones. 

A few examples may be quoted to illustrate the development:® /pai!/ to go, 
cf. Siam. pai < *p-; /tai'/ to die, cf. Siam. ta:i < *t-; /pa*/ parent’s elder sister, 
ef. Siam. pa: < *p-; /fa*/ cloth, cf. Siam. p‘a < *p*‘-; /qai®/ chicken, cf. Siam. 
kat < *k-; /8i5/ four, ef. Siam. si: < *s-; /pak®/ mouth, cf. Siam. pa:k < *p-; 
/pi?/ fat, ef. Siam. pt: < *b-; /pu‘/ father, cf. Siam. p‘o: < *b-; /han®/ artisan, 
ef. Siam. tS‘a:y < *dz‘-; /lak‘/ child, cf. Siam. lu:k < *l-, etc. 

10. Furthermore we may take up the problem of initial /b-, d-/ in Sui, which 


3 Cf. K. Wulff, Chinesisch und Tai 123-66 (Copenhagen, 1934). Other factors— aspira- 
tion, vocalic length, glottal stop, presence of nasals, etc.—may exert a special influence on 
the tone under special conditions in different dialects. 

4 A, B, and C represent the tones in syllables without final /-p, -t, -k/; D represents the 


tone in syllables with final /-p, -t, -k/. 
5 The Siamese tones are not noted in the examples, since the form and meaning will be 


sufficient to identify the words. 
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occur, with rare exceptions, only with tones 1, 3, and 5—tones which indicate 
original voiceless consonants. A comparison with the Tai languages seems 
to indicate that the voiced /b-, d-/ are not original: e.g. /da'/ eye, cf. Siam. ta: < 
*t-; /dim*/ low, cf. Siam tam < *t-; /be!/ year, cf. Siam. pi: < *p-; /djuk®/ 
bamboo splints, cf. Siam. ta:k < *t-, etc. This is evidence of a voicing process 
in Sui, occurring with some of the originally voiceless initials; but the conditions 
for such voicing are at present unknown. Since consonants have changed 
greatly in Sui and since there are no earlier records, the use of tones as a control 
is an extremely useful procedure. Thus we can see that the voiceless nasals 
and the pre-glottalized consonants, which as a rule do not permit tones 2, 4, and 
6, must have been truly voiceless consonants, or else consonants which influenced 
the tone like voiceless consonants.’ Similarly, initials like /m-, n-, f-, w-, h-/, 
etc., which permit all six tones, must have at least two sources—one influencing 
the tone like voiceless consonants and the other influencing the tone like voiced 
consonants. 


6 Cf. F.-K. Li, The hypothesis of a series of pre-glottalized consonants in Primitive Tai, 
Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, Vol. 11, Part 2 (1943). 





THE ANALYSIS OF GRAMMATICAL CONSTITUENTS 


EvuGene A. Nipa 


SumMMER INsTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS 


1. The principle of descriptive analysis of constructions on the basis of im- 
mediate constituents has been recognized by most descriptive linguists, and most 
of them have employed immediate constituents in analytical procedures, though 
in some instances not directly so. Linguists have also recognized that there are 
certain significant features about such constituent elements of constructions. 
Bloomfield formally treated some of these features and called them taxemes.! 
But not all the significant features of constructions were presented by Bloom- 
field, and not all the interrelationships of these features have been adequately 
handled. For example, Bloomfield’s four taxemes are not of coordinate value 
in the description and classification of constituent units. 

There has been a further need of showing the parallelism of treatment for all 
constituent units, whether on a morphological or on a syntactic level. This 
matter was introduced by Pike,? but was not developed systematically. It is 
true that the analytical description of constructions on the basis of immediate 
constituents frequently involves an overlapping of so-called morphological and 
syntactic levels, and that for some languages the morphology-syntax dichotomy 
may not be useful. Nevertheless, this does not justify rejecting a descriptive 
analysis which recognizes the sets of immediate constituents and attempts to 
describe constructions in terms of the significant features found in these units. 
A description of distributional characteristics following Harris’ treatment® is 
excellent but not adequate. In arriving at his functional units, Harris recognizes 
the principle of immediate constituents, at least in part; but the technique of 
analysis is based upon a principle of substitutability, which is only one of the 
principles which should be employed in determining sets of immediate constitu- 
ents. 

The present paper is not, however, a defence of the procedure involving the 
use of immediate constituents.4 Rather, the writer wishes to assume the sig- 
nificance of formulating a grammatical analysis in terms of immediate con- 
stituents, following for example Bloch’s handling of Japanese,® and then purposes 
to treat in a systematic manner the various features of such constructions. 
This procedure should be valuable to the analyst in making comprehensive 
observations concerning any structural feature and should serve as a guide to 
one who is organizing a descriptive statement concerning any construction. 


1 Leonard Bloomfield, Language 166-71 (New York, 1933). 

2K. L. Pike, Taxemes and Immediate Constituents, Lana. 19.65-92 (1943). 

3 Zellig S. Harris, From Morpheme to Utterance, LANG. 22.161-83 (1946). 

4 For a discussion of the validity of immediate constituents and of the methods by which 
they are determined, see Rulon 8. Wells, Lana. 23.81-117 (1947). 

5 Bernard Bloch, Studies in Colloquial Japanese II, Lana. 22.200-48 (1946). 
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2.1. In the treatment of any grammatical unit, whether morphological or 
syntactic, it is important to recognize the basic dichotomy between composition 
and class. For example, in the word friendly the composition consists of the 
immediate constituents friend and -ly and of their arrangement. The class con- 
sists of the relationship of this word friendly to other words in the English lan- 
guage. Actually, of course, the word friendly belongs to several classes. In 
terms of general form-function patterns in English it may be called an adjective. 
On the basis of its internal composition, consisting of more than one morpheme, 
it may be called a complex grammatical unit. Within the adjective class, we 
may assign the word friendly to that group which underlie optional comparative 
and superlative formations with the suffixes -er and -est respectively. The 
composition of any grammatical unit is defined in terms of the constituent part 
or parts, and (if parts) of their arrangement. The class of any grammatical 
unit is defined in terms of the relationship of the unit as a whole to all the other 
grammatical units in the language. Class distinction may be based (1) upon 
differences in composition—whether, for example items are simple or complex— 
or (2) upon differences in distribution—whether, for example, an item may occur 
with both indirect and direct goals or only with one goal, e.g. give in give the man a 
dollar as compared with insult in insult the man. 

2.2. The composition of a grammatical unit® generally consists of two types of 
components: (1) the morpheme or word components and (2) the supramorpheme 
or supraword components. On the morphological level of analysis the distinction 
is between morpheme and supramorpheme components; on the syntactic level 
it is between the word components and the supraword components. The dis- 
tinction as to types of components may best be understood by first considering 
the contrasts on the syntactic level.’ 

2.3. The intonational patterns in such a language as English are essentially a 
superimposed level of phonological contrasts. The intonational contrasts are 
not conditioned primarily by the word constituents, for several different intona- 
tional patterns may be superimposed upon the same word units, e.g. John will 
come. (with simple declarative intonation), John will come? (as a question), and 
John will come! (as a type of command). Pike® has made it clear that such 
intonational patterns as exist in English are related to the word components in a 
manner fundamentally analogous to the relationship of suprasegmental pho- 
nemes to segmental phonemes. It is on the basis of this analogical parallelism 
that the terms ‘word components’ and ‘supraword components’ are here sug- 


6 Note that by ‘grammatical unit’ we mean any constituent unit in the language which is 
a functional entity, i.e. every significant functional unit from the morpheme to the utter- 
ance. 

7 This system of descriptive analysis diverges from that proposed by Rulon S. Wells in 
that the difference between so-called segmental and suprasegmental features is preserved. 
Wells (op.cit.) reduces all descriptive features to a linear order (despite certain complica- 
tions in the assigning of such order). The system presented here attempts to recognize 
the essentially distinct features in the two levels. The totality of descriptive features is, 
however, the same, regardless of the grouping which one employs in describing them. 

8K. L. Pike, The Intonation of American English; Ann Arbor, 1945. 
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gested. The ‘word components’ must not be taken to refer only to specific 
individual words, but rather to the grammatical units (whatever their size), 
which are composed of words. We should also add that enclitic and proclitic 
elements (which may be conveniently called clitics) are to be treated syntac- 
tically as word components. 

2.4. The supramorpheme components which are significant on the morpho- 
logical level of analysis may consist of stress patterns. For example, the accent 
in Latin, which is conditioned by the length of the penultimate syllable, is not 
the property of the syllable which receives the stress, but of the word unit as a 
whole. For languages such as Latin, in which the stress is essentially a signal 
defining word limits, there is no doubt as to the supramorphemic character of the 
stress feature. 

For languages such as Spanish, in which the stress is not so automatically con- 
ditioned by the length of word units, one may hesitate in one’s analysis. One 
might, however, contend that since each full word has one primary stress (thus ex- 
cluding clitics and omitting the problems of secondary stresses), this primary 
stress is essentially a property of the word, even though in certain words the place- 
ment of the stress is arbitrary. 

The situation in English is even more complex: not only is the placement of 
stress arbitrary, but certain affixed elements change the placement of stress and 
others do not. For example, the suffix -ion causes a placement of stress on the 
presuffixal syllable, e.g. éducate : educdtion; but the suffix -ness has no such effect, 
e.g. codperative : codperativeness. Nevertheless, despite such apparently con- 
flicting situations and the conditioning of the stress placement by certain mor- 
phemes, the stress of words in languages such as English is essentially a supra- 
morpheme component. It is not, for example, equivalent to the types of tones 
(register or contour) which are the specific property of particular morphemes in 
such languages as Navaho, Ibo, Mixteco, Chinese, and Thai. 

3.1. The morpheme or word componency of any grammatical unit consists of 
two types of features: the immediate constituents (or constituent), and the 
arrangement of the immediate constituents. This necessitates a subdivision of 
morpheme or word componency into constituency and arrangement. Note that 
an indivisible unit such as John cannot be described in terms of arrangement, 
for there can be no grammatical arrangement within a simple unit. In such an 
instance the constituency of an item is equivalent to the word componency. 

3.2. In treating the constituency of a complex item we must identify the 
immediate constituents which comprise it. As was stated previously, this 
article is not an attempt to present a systematic analysis of techniques to be 
employed in defining immediate constituents,? and the writer is well aware of 
some of the difficulties, among them discontinuous constituents, overlapping 
between morphological and syntactic levels—e.g. the king of England’s (hat)— 
and the problems posed by clitic alternants of fuller forms. Nevertheless, a 
systematic analysis of a language will recognize the existence of structural units 
and included series of such units in highly complex forms. For example, in the 


® These have been treated by me in Syntax, published in mimeographed form by the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics (1946). 
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word unfriendliness there are four constituent elements, by which we mean four 
morphemes; but there are only two immediate constituents, unfriendly and -ness. 
Purely on the basis of substitutability one might object to such a division into 
immediate constituents, contending that wn- may also be added to a free form 
friendliness. For the correct interpretation of the division unfriendly and -ness 
one must look to the general structure of the language. There it will be noted 
that -ness occurs regularly with adjectives, as in this instance, but that wn- is not 
commonly added to noun expressions like friendliness, but rather to adjectives 
like friendly. In the word unfriendliness there are four constituent elements 
(four morphemes), and three successive layers of immediate constituents. On 
any one level of analysis there are only two immediate constituents. In fact, 
most constructions consist of two immediate constituents, but there are certain 
rare morphological constructions, e.g. foot-pound-second (a term in physics which 
designates the lifting of a weight of one pound for a space of one foot during the 
time of one second), and the more frequent syntactic constructions of the serial 
coordinate type, e.g. John, Bill, and Dick. 

Regardless, however, of the number of immediate constituents in any one 
construction, the constituency of the construction should be described in terms 
of each. This description should be given on the basis (1) of the form of the 
immediate constituent (this means identifying the immediate constituent in 
question), and (2) of the class of the immediate constituent. For example, in the 
construction friendly, it is not only pertinent to identify the immediate con- 
stituents friend and -ly, but also significant to describe the class of friend as a 
noun and -ly as a class-changing suffix. In this instance the suffix changes an 
underlying noun to a resultant adjective expression. (Note that when -ly is 
suffixed to adjectives the resultant forms belong to the class of adverbs.) 

3.3. From the totality of sets of immediate constituents which may have the 
same structural relationships, we may define the pattern of a construction. 
For example, on the basis of all types of subject-predicate constructions in 
English, we may define the subject-predicate construction as consisting of two 
immediate constituents arranged in certain ways and consisting of particular 
types of expressions. The types of grammatical units which may constitute 
either the subject or the predicate are limited. For example, subject constituents 
are generally restricted to noun expressions, pronoun expressions, infinitive 
phrases with to, verbals with -ing, and so-called substantive clauses. Adverbs 
such as rapidly, conjunctions such as and, verbs such as went, and prepositions 
such as from do not constitute a subject expression. We may state that each 
construction (the formal abstraction from the totality of actual and possible 
occurrences) is subject to certain primary restrictions. These serve to define the 
types of elements which appear as immediate constituents in any given con- 
struction. 

3.4. Many constructions, however, are subject also to secondary class restric- 
tions. These restrictions are not ‘imposed’ by the pattern of the construction 
itself, but are conditioned by the occurrence of certain constituents within the 
construction. For example, the occurrence of a singular noun man as a noun 
head ‘requires’ the occurrence of a singular form this rather than these as attri- 
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bute. Such congruence in form may also be described in terms of subclass 
membership. All such patterns of concord, as well as of government and cross- 
reference, may be treated as secondary class restrictions upon the forms of the 
immediate constituents. Every construction exhibits primary class restrictions, 
but secondary class restrictions are limited to instances where there are formal 
subclass distinctions involving so-called paradigmatic series. 

4.1. The constituency of any construction is more significant in determining 
its functional value than is the arrangement of the parts, but the arrangement 
must not be overlooked. The arrangement is of two types: formal and tactical. 
The formal arrangement includes (1) the relative order of the immediate con- 
stituents and (2) their phonological joining, including (a) the changes in 
phonemes which take place in the combination of immediate constituents, e.g. 
the change from /t/ to /8/ upon the addition of the suffix -ion /-yan/ to the 
underlying form educate, and (b) the phonological status of the combination, for 
example, whether the resultant combination is in open juncture, as blackbird 
/‘blek-,berd/, or in close juncture, as education /ejuw'keySon/. 

4.2. The relative order of immediate constituents is always significant. Such 
significance may be on a connotative or stylistic level, or it may signal important 
structural relationships. There is no language in which every grammatical 
constituent may be employed in any order. That is to say, all languages have 
certain ‘preferred’ and certain fixed orders. On a purely theoretical level we 
would say that no permitted alternative orders are completely synonymous, 
even as we would deny complete synonymity of any formally different features. 

Some discontinuous constituents cause a certain amount of difficulty in 
describing the order; but these are rare, since for the most part immediate con- 
stituents are determined primarily on the basis of succession. An instance of a 
discontinous grammatical unit in English is the divided predicate in questions 
like Did you go?. It is of course possible (anything is possible) to treat such an 
expression as consisting of the immediate constituents did you and go, or did 
and you go. But the division into immediate constituents which by depending 
entirely on features of order would break such a basic structure as the subject- 
predicate construction is not justified, since it violates patterns of structural 
congruence. 

4.3. The phonological joining of immediate constituents must be described in 
terms of (a) the phonemic changes which take place in the constituents in the 
process of combination and (b) the phonological status of the resulting com- 
bination. Changes in phonemes may involve both segmental and supraseg- 
mental types. Changes of segmental phonemes are abundantly evident in the 
morphology of almost all languages, and most languages exhibit a certain number 
of sandhi changes involving such phonemes. In tone languages the patterns of 
tonal perturbation may be equally complex, if not more so. In English the 
principal change in a suprasegmental feature is the loss of stress which frequently 
occurs in enclisis. In the construction J’ll go the juxtaposition of the units I 
and will go (the description is more easily made on the basis of the fuller form) 
results in the loss of two segmental phonemes of the verb will and the complete 
loss of stress. The resultant J’ll is homophonous with the single morpheme 
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aisle. Note also that in such instances of enclisis the division of immediate 
constituents does not coincide with ‘external’ phonological junctures. As an 
enclitic the ‘Il is phonologically bound to an item with which it does not form a 
morphological construction. 

In many instances there is no significant change in the phonological forms of 
the immediate constituents, e.g. in the words mannish and kingdom; but there 
are certain phonological features about such combinations which are distri- 
butionally pertinent. For example, the phonological juncture of segmental 
phonemes in mannish /'meni8/ is identical with the sequence occurring in any 
single morpheme. But the junctural sequence /nd/ in the word kingdom 
/‘kipdem/ never occurs within a single English morpheme. 

In describing the junctures of a language it is usually preferable to number the 
significant types and identify them in this way. On the basis of the language 
structure, there are frequently four principal types: (1) those junctures which 
are identical with phonological sequences occurring within single morphemes, 
e.g. mannish; (2) junctures which are not identical with phonological sequences 
occurring within single morphemes, but which are not equivalent to those occurr- 
ing between words, e.g. kingdom; (3) junctures which may occur within words 
and between words, the so-called external juncture, in such English words as 
mankind and re-cover (meaning ‘cover again’ in contrast with recover ‘get well’); 
and (4) interphrase junctures (usually of more than one type) indicated by 
various kinds of intonational breaks. Such phonological junctures should not be 
defined, however, in terms of grammatical units, but rather on the basis of 
phonological criteria. Otherwise one defeats his own purpose by circular analysis 
and identification. 

5.1. The tactical arrangement of immediate constituents in a construction is 
an essential part of the descriptive analysis, though for the most part the tactical 
relationships are only sketchily treated or left to be implied by the nature of the 
construction itself. It is quite true that in any grammar of a language it is 
impossible to include all the significant information, and this is not expected. 
Nevertheless, some indication of tactical arrangements is valuable, and a de- 
scription which is based upon the recognition of tactical criteria is more accurate. 

There are three structural perspectives or dichotomies which should be em- 
ployed in describing and classifying the tactical arrangements of immediate 
constituents. These are (1) coordinate vs. subordinate, (2) endocentric vs. 
exocentric, and (3) paratactic vs. hypotactic. In the description of the mor- 
phology these tactical differentiations have usually been restricted to constructions 
made up of free forms;! but such a restriction is not necessary, even though it 
may be useful in practice. In the analysis and classification of syntactic con- 
structions the recognition of the tactical arrangement is very important. 

5.2. Coordinate consiructions are those in which the immediate constituents 
are of coordinate tactical significance. Subordinate constructions on the con- 
trary are those in which one constituent is attributive to the other. Coordinate 
constructions may be illustrated by queen-mother, Jack and Jill, to be or not to be. 


10 Bloomfield, Language 233-7. 
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Subordinate constructions may be illustrated by mannish (the suffix may be 
considered as attributive to the underlying form), greenhouse, my friend, shot 
him. 

5.3. Endocentric constructions are those in which the tactical structure of the 
construction (its class) is substantially the same as that of the head constituent 
or of both constituents. Exocentric constructions are the converse of this. 
Illustrative endocentric constructions are eyelet (the class of the construction is 
substantially the same as that of the underlying form eye), this man, very small, 
quite rapidly, ran fast, hit John. Illustrative exocentric constructions are 
mannish (the word belongs to a different major form-class from the underlying 
head man), pick-pocket, at home, we left, if he went. 

5.4. Paratactic constructions are those in which one constituent stands in a 
kind of ‘extrapositional’ relationship to the other or to the expression as a whole. 
Paratactic constructions are of three principal types: associative, duplicative, 
and appositive. 

Associative paratactic constructions are combinations of immediate con- 
stituents which are unified only by inclusion within the same phonological unit. 
Such combined units may be (1) successive, e.g. It’s late; we must go (formally 
independent clauses combined within the same primary intonational pattern), 
or (2) included, e.g. This person (I frankly think he’s crazy) should never be 
permitted to leave. Such detached sentence constituents as namely, furthermore, 
for example, and that is to say may best be treated as joined by associ- 
ative parataxis. 

Duplicative paratactic constructions are combinations of immediate con- 
stituents in which one constituent is tactically a duplication of a part of the 
other. In substandard English an expression such as John, he did it illustrates 
this duplication, in which John is duplicated by a part of he did it, namely by 
the word he. (Compare the French Pierre et moi, nous sommes amis.) In 
the construction Jt is too bad that he fell the clause that he fell is in duplicative 
paratactic relationship with it zs too bad: the postposed substantive clause is 
tactically duplicated by the so-called expletive zt. In many language structures, 
e.g. Eskimo, Navaho, Bantu, Spanish, Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, and Quechua, the 
verb contains a substitute for the duplicated subject expression. In some of 
these languages, e.g. Eskimo, Navaho, and Quechua, the verb includes substitutes 
for the object expression as well. 

The Spanish construction la muchacha canta is not structurally equivalent to 
the English semantic equivalent the girl sings, for canta may constitute an entire 
sentence in itself, since it contains a subject substitute -a. In sings, the suffix 
-s only shows concordance with the subject; it is not a substitute for the subject. 
Spanish la muchacha canta is a duplicative paratactic construction, English 
the girl sings is a hypotactic construction. 

The third type of paratactic constructions is appositive. In these, one of the 
immediate constituents is tactically a duplication of all of the other one, e.g. 
my friend, the butcher; the fact that he went; we Americans. Note that in dupli- 
cative paratactic constructions only a part of one constituent is duplicated, while 
in appositive constructions an entire constituent is duplicated. 
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5.5. Hypotactic constructions are those in which the immediate constituents 
combine into a single tactical unit, in contrast with the extrapositional character 
of paratactically combined elements. Illustrative hypotactic constructions are 
friendly, sings, education, goldfish, all people, some left, for me, if possible. 

The three dichotomies for the analysis of tactical arrangements do not coincide 
in any area, except that all paratactic constructions may be interpreted as 
endocentric, in that the function of the construction as a whole is substantially 
the same as the function of the principal constituent or of both. 

6. In order to illustrate the application of the various descriptive criteria to 
actual constructions, we give here a description of musician and of I’ll go. It 
should be pointed out in advance that an outline is not the most economical 
device for stating all the pertinent facts about a specific construction; for this 
reason a restatement is given after each outline. It should also be obvious that 
it is impossible to select any single expression which will illustrate all the signifi- 
cant features discussed above. ‘The purpose of using outlines is to present the 
entire system of descriptive features in their relationships to one another. The 
more economical descriptions which follow do not invalidate the importance of 
the systematic treatment presented here, but rather confirm the necessity of a 
comprehensive analytical approach to descriptive procedures. 

A description of musician /myuw'zisen/: 


I. Composition 
A. Morpheme componency 
1. Constituency 
a. First (underlying) immediate constituent 
1’. Form: music /'myuwzik/ 
2’. Class: noun 
b. Second (affixal) immediate constituent 
1’. Form: tan /yan/™ 
2’. Class: nominal and adjectivizing suffix” 
2. Arrangement 
a. Formal 
1’. Order: The first immediate constituent precedes the 
the second. 
2’. Phonological joining 
a’. Changes of phonemes 
1”. Segmental phonemes: Final /k/ of /'myuwzik/ 
is palatalized to /8/, and initial /y/ of /yan/ 
is lost. 


11 In the writer’s speech this suffix occurs in an alternate form /iyan/ in such words as 
comedian and Abyssinian, but in most forms in which palatalization has not taken place, the 
form is /yon/, e.g. in Arabian, Italian, librarian. There are optional pronunciations in 
many words. 

12 Historically -ian is an adjectivizing affix, but on a present descriptive level of analysis 
it seems unwise and unnecessary to consider that all the nouns occurring with this -ian 
suffix must be treated as adjectives which have been nominalized by a zero nominalizer. 
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2”. Suprasegmental phonemes: The occurrence of 
/yen/ ‘requires’ a shift of stress to the pre- 
suffixal syllable. 

b’. Phonological status (juncture): The phonological 
juncture is equivalent to an intramorpheme 
phonological sequence. 

b. Tactical: subordinate, endocentric, hypotactic 
B. Supramorpheme componency: A single primary stress occurs, on the 
penultimate syllable of the expression. 
II. Class of the construction: secondary derived noun 
This same description may be given more economically as follows. The 
form /myuw'ziSen/ is a secondary derived noun consisting of an underlying 
noun /'‘myuwzik/ and a nominal (and adjectivizing) suffix /yan/, which undergo 
a palatalization of //k/ to /&/, a loss of /y/, and a shift of stress to the penultimate 
syllable of the resultant form. The phonological juncture is_ intramor- 
phemic. The tactical arrangement is subordinate, endocentric, and hypotactic. 
A description of I’ll go /‘ayl 'gow/:* 
/!3-  °2-4// 


/ 
ie 


I. Composition 
A. Word componency 
1. Constituency 
a. First (subject) immediate constituent 


1’. Form: I /‘ay/ 
2’. Class: personal pronoun 
b. Second (predicate) immediate constituent 
1’. Form: ’ll go /l 'gow/ 
2’. Class: verb phrase, consisting of an enclitic alternant of 
will /'wil/ and an infinitive 
2. Arrangement 
a. Formal 
1’. Order: The first immediate constituent precedes the 
second. 
2’. Phonological joining 
a’, Changes of phonemes 
1”. Segmental phonemes: The first two phonemes of 
/‘wil/ are iost. 
2”. Suprasegmental phonemes: The stress on /'wil/ 
is lost. 
b’. Phonological status (juncture): The phonological 


13. This system of intonational notation is taken from Pike, op.cit. The subscript num- 
cyals from 2 to 4 indicate three of the four contrastive intonational levels in English. The 
double solidi indicate terminal pause. ” ¢ superscribed ° indicates the placement of phrase 
stress. 
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juncture is equivalent to an intramorpheme pho- 
nological sequence." 
b. Tactical: coordinate," exocentric, hypotactic 
B. Supraword componency: There is a single primary intonation pattern, 
coterminous with the expression. 
II. Class of the construction: principal (major) sentence type 

A more economical description of the expression is the following. The form 
I’ll go is a principal sentence type consisting of a personal pronoun J as subject 
constituent and a verb phrase will go as predicate constituent. The initial 
constituent of the predicate occurs in an alternant enclitic form, exhibiting loss 
of the first two segmental phonemes and of stress. The phonological juncture 
is intramorphemic. The tactical arrangement is coordinate, exocentric, and 
hypotactic. 

7. This paper is not designed to cover all the problems implied in or suggested 
by these outlines. Its purpose has been to formulate in a systematic manner 
the various descriptive features of constructions, and to indicate the relation- 
ships between them. The primary value of the descriptive analysis suggested 
here is that it provides the investigator with a comprehensive system which he 
may apply to all constructions, and by which he can determine all the pertinent 
data. The organization of the several features on the basis of their mutual 
relationship also provides a basis for judging the relative significance of the 
factors involved. The above outlines offer another advantage in providing the 
linguist with a means of selective description. Few grammars attain or attempt 


anything like comprehensiveness in the description of all details. But the 
linguist should have some basis upon which he may select certain types of data 
and make a description consistent in perspective by employing these same types 
for all constructions. 


14 Compare the homophonous sequence aisle. 

15 ‘Coordinate’ does not imply that items are of the same class, but simply that they are 
not subordinate and that they are of equal tactical rank. Note that some exocentric con- 
structions may be subordinative, e.g. thoroughbred, in which the subordinate constituent 
thorough is attributive to bred, but in which the construction as a whole does not belong 
to the same class as the head word. 
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TWO FRENCH NOTES 
MARCEL FRANCON, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


1. huge 


This huge is a little-known form of the word huche; the reader who looks up 
huge in La Curne de Sainte-Palaye and in Godefroy is referred to huche. Gode- 
froy gives, among the meanings of the latter word, ‘réservoir & poisson’, and 
cites huge in the meaning ‘réservoir de poisson’. La Curne explains huge as 
‘coffre & serrer ]’argent’, and cites an example, drawn from Froissart, which is 
not conclusive. On the other hand, A.-J. Verrier and R. Onillon, in their 
Glossaire étymologique et historique des patois et des parlers de l’Anjou (Angers, 
1908), give examples like Belle huge n’est pas pain and Qand je cogne a la huge, 
j’sé sur qu’y a des pains, which suggest, in my opinion, that one common meaning 
of huge is ‘coffre 4 pain’. And this meaning corresponds to the following 
sentence, which I find in a ‘chronique gargantuine’: combien qu’elle fust petite 
elle se mussoit ... comme faict une souriz soube une huge (Le vroy Gargantua 
Pe oss oy © 


2. translater and traduire 


The date given by Hatzfelt and Darmesteter for the earliest occurrence of the 
word traduire is 1539. It seems possible to change that date to a somewhat 
earlier one. Some of the ‘chroniques gargantuines’ contain a prologue made up 
of two parts. In one of the known ‘chroniques’, only the second part of the 
prologue is to be found, whereas another text reproduces only the first part. 
Thus one reads in La grande et merveilleuse vie du trespuissant et redoubte 


Roy de Gargantua:! 


Pour demonstrer a chascun populaire les grandes et merveilleuses hystoires du Roy Gar- 
gantua: iay bien voulu prendre la peine et labeur de traduire ou translater ceste presente 
hystoire de grec en latin /et de latin en francois... 


It is remarkable that the other ‘chroniques’ which include that passage give 
a somewhat different version from the preceding—one in which the word traduire 


does not occur:? 


...la peine de translater ceste presente histoire de grec en latin: et de latin en bon 
francoys.... 


All these texts seem to belong to the years 1532-34. 


1§. de Ricci, Une rédaction inconnue de la ‘Chronique de Gargantua’, Revue des études 
rabelaisiennes 7.6 (1909). Let us notice also the term labeur, which is added to peine in 
the same manner as traduire is used together with translater. 

2P. Plan, Bibliographie rabelaisienne 17 (Paris, 1904). 
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GERMAN ch 
WERNER F. LEOPOLD, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


On the occasion of W. G. Moulton’s brilliant phonemic analysis of standard 
German (LANG. 23.212-26), I wish to raise certain questions with regard to the 
sounds written ch. 

In §§4.1 f., Moulton states the alternatives of accepting /¢/ as a phoneme, or 
of assuming a segmental phoneme of open juncture. He decides in favor of the 
second alternative. 

He gives examples in §3.3 which show that there are cases in which ‘the dis- 
tinction between [x] and [g¢] is meaningfully distinctive.’ These examples could 
easily be multiplied. Tauchen [¢] ‘small rope’ is contrasted with Tauchen [x] 
‘diving’, Pfauchen [¢] ‘little peacock’ with Fauchen [x] ‘spitting’ (of cats). Photo- 
chemic [g] contains the same sequence as the place-name Cochem [x]. 

Moulton’s reason for not accepting [¢] as a separate phoneme, in spite of these 
facts, is that it does not occur as a separate phoneme in monosyllabic utterances 
(§4.1). The preliminary analysis on the basis of monosyllables is an acceptable 
method; but is it justifiable to make final decisions on this basis if the examination 
of polysyllabic utterances discloses discrepant facts? 

Open juncture is a valid phonemic category because a pause is an observable 
phonetic fact. According to Moulton, open juncture appears within an utterance 
‘as a brief pause or, in free variation, as zero’ (§4.2). The assumption of zero 
phonemes (and morphemes) is a trick of analysis which is useful where it serves 
to simplify the analysis without obscuring linguistic facts. In the case under 
consideration, however, it does obscure linguistic facts. To say that /x/ shows 
the allophone [¢] after open juncture in its zero form, means that there is no 
observable sign of open juncture. It amounts to saying that we must assume 
open juncture when /x/ shows the allophone [¢]. This is a vicious circle. 

Some native observers claim that, in their form of German, open juncture is 
actually present before [c]. I take this to mean that an observable pause is 
present. My own North-German form of speech has no observable pause before 
the diminutive suffix -chen or in Photochemie or in similar cases, and I have other 
native observers on my side. I am glad that Moulton, who describes a 
practically identical form of North-German speech, agrees that the pause can be 
zero. 

I claim that the facts preclude the possibility of accepting Moulton’s open- 
juncture alternative and that /¢/ must be recognized as a separate phoneme on 
the basis of Moulton’s phonemic analysis. Considerations concerning the 
length of the vowel preceding ch, or the quality of the vowel following it, do not 
affect the problem, and Moulton does not bring them up. We are concerned 
with the question whether or not the phonetic form of ch depends entirely on the 
quality of the preceding phoneme. Besides, in the case of Northern German 
Tauchen, for example, there are no such differences. 

If we allow considerations of word-formation to be added to the rules about 
the pronunciation of ch, the matter becomes clear. Actually Moulton does so; 
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his zero allophone of open juncture amounts to recognition of a boundary in 
word-formation. But he does not admit it, because of his conviction that a 
phonemic analysis should be based on phonetic facts alone (see his note 14). 
Bloomfield, Maitre Phonétique 3.8.27 f. (1930), also states this conviction ex- 
plicitly: ‘the definition of a phoneme is properly made in purely phonetic terms’; 
but he proceeds to take word-formation into account nevertheless, seeking refuge 
in the phrase ‘same situation’, to which he gives a non-phonetic extension. His 
further observations concerning phonetic differences in the syllable beginning 
with ch, besides being irrelevant, are not correct. There is no difference in stress 
in the two versions of Tauchen, and no significant difference in the quality of the 
last vowel; the pronunciation of suffix -chen with a full vowel is an artificial 
pronunciation and not, as he takes it, ‘the best’ pronunciation. His phonetic 
remarks are an unsuccessful attempt to give a phonetic twist to facts which be- 
long to word-formation. 

Apparently, this is where the crux of the matter lies. Is it permissible to 
introduce considerations of word-formation into phonemic disquisitions? If so, 
the alternative of assuming two allophones of ch is tenable. If not, it becomes 
necessary to return to the separation of /¢/ and /x/ into two phonemes, for 
which Moulton leaves the door open. 

There is no question that this approach is preferable for practical and pedagog- 
ical purposes; for instance, the use of [x] alone in the German transcriptions of 
Kenyon and Knott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of American English, which other- 
wise gives phonetic, not phonemic transcriptions, is not justifiable. More 
important, however, is the theoretical problem of the bases for phonemic de- 
cisions. Word-formation should probably be taken into account,! since it is 
obviously taken into account by German speakers when they decide whether to 
pronounce [g] or [x]. But the matter is apparently not completely clear, since 
Bloomfield and Moulton try to avoid doing so. I invite discussion of this basic 
question. We must either introduce matters of word-formation (compounding, 
suffixation) frankly into phonemic statements, or we must retain /¢/ and /x/ 
as two separate phonemes. 

If we choose the former alternative, we must devise means of indicating the 
morphemic boundary in the phonemic transcription. This could be done easily 
by using a hyphen, which would distinguish /tau-xen/ from /tauxen/, /ku-xen/ 
from /kuxen/, /foto-xe'mi/ from /koxem/. This slight correction would set 
matters right; but it involves an important decision on the bases of phonemic 
deliberations. 


MORE ON THE DRAVIDIAN ETYMOLOGIES IN LANG. 24.62 


M. B. EMENEAU, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


In the article Taboos on Animal Names (Lana. 24.62, end of first long para- 
graph) an etymology was proposed for Coorg kurké ‘jackal’. This has been 


1 Trubetzkoy does so; cf. his Anleitung zu phonologischen Beschreibungen 31 (Brno, 
1935), on ‘Morphemgrenze’. Moulton sees the possibility (in note 14), but decides against 
it. 
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proved incorrect by the belated realization that a cognate for this word is found 
in Malayalam kurukkan ‘jackal’. The phoneme r in Malayalam does not jibe 
with r in the Tamil and Toda words given in the former etymology, which must 
consequently be abandoned. (Tamil, Malayalam, Toda, Old Kannada, and 
Old Telugu have two r-phonemes, distinguished in transcription as r and r.) 

Malayalam uses nari, discussed loc.cit., only to mean ‘tiger’, but it has two 
other words with this meaning, puli and katuva:; details on the usage of the three 
words are not given in the books available, except that the last is used in ‘South 
Malabar’. The coincidence of Coorg and Malayalam, contiguous languages, 
in the use of nari for ‘tiger’ is an interesting isogloss. It does not necessarily 
invalidate my general remarks on taboos on animal names, since it seems that 
it is only in Coorg that the proto-Dravidian *puli ‘tiger’ has been entirely dis- 
placed in favor of nari, originally ‘jackal’; my remarks on this Coorg phenome- 
non were merely too simple geographically and chronologically. 

Beside Malayalam kurukkan, Coorg kurké, there is also listed in Bailey’s 
Malayalam dictionary kuru nari ‘jackal’. This is literally ‘small (or short) 
nari’ (as opposed to ‘big nari’, the tiger). This suggests that Malayalam 
kurukkan is derived from the set represented in Tamil kuru ‘short’, kurumai 
‘shortness, low stature’, kuruku- ‘to be short or dwarfish, to shrink, to be re- 
duced’, kurukku- ‘to shorten, reduce’, kurukku ‘shortness’, and is etymologically 
‘the short (or small) one’. We may compare such sets as Tamil kotu- ‘cruel, 
evil, harsh, severe, rough’, kotumaz ‘cruelty, harshness, severity, roughness’, 
kotuku- ‘to be cruel, ruthless’, kotukku ‘sting of a wasp, hornet, scorpion; claw 
of a crab’, kotukkan ‘a kind of scorpion’. Sets of this kind are undoubtedly to 
be found in Malayalam, but they are more easily found in the great Tamil 
Lexicon; and Malayalam is beyond question so close to Tamil that Tamil 
material can legitimately be used in this way. 

In the same article, it should be added at the end of footnote 9 that Brown’s 
dictionary makes it clear that the common Telugu word for ‘jackal’ is nakka. 
He derives it from the verb nakku ‘to prowl, crouch down, peep, conceal one- 
self’, for which I do not yet have any cognates. (I refer now to C. P. Brown, 
A Telugu-English Dictionary, 2d ed. revised by M. Venkata Ratnam, W. H. 
Campbell, and K. Veeresalingam Pantulu Garu [Madras, 1903]; and An English 
and Telugu Dictionary, 2d ed. revised by M. Venkata Ratnam [Madras, 1895].) 
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éQUE ES LA LINGUfstica? By A. Benvenuto Trrracini. (Universidad 
Nacional de Tucumén: Facultad de Filosofia y Letras; Cuadernos de 
Letras 2.) Pp.69. Tucumdan [Argentina]: Universidad de Tucuman, 1942. 


This book is the expansion of a lecture in a course on Romance and General 
Linguistics given at the University of Tucumd4n. The author explains (7): ‘I 
have tried to present to the students, in elementary and discursive form, the 
problems of whence linguistics was born, the methods that characterize it, the 
results it has obtained, the new problems it poses today.’ Essentially, he gives 
a brief history of linguistic science in terms of the dominant directions it has 
taken in successive periods, with critical comments culminating in his statement 
of ‘Problems of Contemporary Linguistics’ (44-59). 

The development of linguistic science, as Terracini’s treatment shows, revolves 
in no small part about the question of <:ymology. To begin with, there was 
‘empiric etymology’, without other criteria than the outward resemblance of 
words. Then came the ‘comparative method’, with etymology based on the 
systematic relationships of sounds, along with the idea of genetically related 
languages. However, in seizing upon and developing the comparative method 
linguists lost sight of some essential matters: the place of the individual, the 
spirit! of the language, the constant creative (or recreative) factor. Thus, 
Terracini says (33): ‘the first comparativists succeeded in accomplishing their 
task at the cost of schematizing language ... of limiting it to those points that had 
value for their researches. These limitations can be resumed in one: comparison 
operated and continues to operate with facts that are historically attested by 
multiple languages; everything that pertains to the real activity of the speaking 
individual comes to be foreign to it. Consequently, for comparative grammar, 
seeking an etymology is nothing else than seeking the most ancient form and 
meaning of a word. We can say that no one less understood Humboldt than the 
comparativists of the period immediately following his. This was the price 
linguistics paid for its autonomy and its victory over empiricism, and it is not 
difficult today to understand why this victory seems to us too dearly purchased.’ 
The new linguistics, therefore, emphasizes ‘contemporary values’ (‘valores 
actuales’) in language as opposed to ‘fossil values’ (34). New importance is 
given to the study of culture and, wherever possible, of contexts; in seeking the 
cause of a semantic change (33), ‘perhaps we would be able to make use of the 
stylistic study of some passages to determine possible shades of meaning, bold 
usages (atrevimientos), hesitations, in which one discovers the dawn of a usage, 
the winning out of a new stream of culture.’ 


1 Those who refuse to respond to ‘mentalistic’ terms can follow Terracini only if they are 
willing to substitute mentally various expressions of their own for some of the author’s. 
For example, in place of ‘the spirit of a language’ they might prefer to say ‘the sum total 
of creative trends manifested in the usage of the speakers’, or to use still some other phrase 
that would fit the author’s conception. 
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Since Terracini emphasizes so clearly the complexity of linguistic development 
and the need to take all the factors into account, it is surprising that he fails to 
integrate the question of structural linguistics into the rest of his treatment. 
Instead of recognizing that structure and history are as it were opposite dimen- 
sions of the same phenomenon, he gives almost all of his attention to linguistic 
history, without mention of structure except in an incidental way at a few points 
in the later part of the essay. One notes the omission of structure at the very 
beginning in a general statement (9) that the objectives of a linguist’s studies 
‘consist in the history of languages: to study how they are born, how they flower, 
how they die; to seek in them the trace of vanished ages and civilizations; to seek 
the origin of words, the laws and the forms in which human language develops.’ 
Only the last phrase contains a hint of structure. In the last chapter a section 
is devoted to general linguistics (53-6), and here we find mention of descriptive 
linguistics and of structural theory, but without indication of their interrelationship, 
and without specific indication that general linguistics also includes the general 
theory of historical change. The author inadvertently seems to imply that 
general linguistics is something distinct from what he has been discussing in the 
first fifty pages of his essay. Actually, all of it is general linguistics except insofar 
as he has given specific examples to illustrate his points. 

Descriptive studies are said to be made (54) ‘either for the teaching of the 
national language, or for the study of foreign languages, or to rationally found 
a system of international language’. That descriptive studies are regarded as 
essential for broadening the scientific understanding of language structure 
and for providing a sound foundation for historical studies is omitted from this 
statement, even tho it is implied in other parts of Terracini’s discussion. 

Consider the title: What is linguistics? To define a science, the most vital 
aspect should be the phenomenon that it studies. To define linguistics, primary 
emphasis should be placed on clarifying the nature of language. Terracini has 
allowed himself to become absorbed in the story of linguistic scholars struggling 
to find the correct orientation of their science. Considering the limitations of 
space, he has done well in selecting the main trends and he has presented them 
in interesting and human fashion. But he has lost something by allowing 
language, the object of all our research and pondering, to slip out of the central 
focus. The beginning student does not get the desired appreciation of the 
number and variety of languages over all the world and in every human group, 
so different from each other in details, so much the same in their essential 
nature, their processes of transformation and creation, and their function in 
society and in the life of the individual. 


Morris SwWADESH 
City CoLtece, New Yorx 


LINGUISTIC STRUCTURES OF NATIVE AMERICA. By Harry Hower and 
others. (Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 6.) Pp. 423. 
New York: The Viking Fund Inc., 1946. 


This volume was originally planned, in the late thirties, by Edward Sapir 
and some of his students, as a tribute to Franz Boas, as a demonstration of 
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descriptive technique, and as a sampling, for the general public, of the range of 
structural types to be found in aboriginal America.! Although some of the 
contributions were gathered before or shortly after Sapir’s death, the long delay 
which followed (for which the war was also partly responsible) occasioned some 
changes: revisions in some of the sketches prepared earlier, and in particular the 
addition of Voegelin’s Delaware and Halpern’s Yuma. 

The volume contains fourteen papers: Introduction, by Harry Hoijer (9-29); 
South Greenlandic (Eskimo), by Morris Swadesh (30-54); Chiricahua Apache, 
by Harry Hoijer (55-84); Algonquian, by Leonard Bloomfield (85-129); Dela- 
ware, an Eastern Algonquian Language, by C. F. Voegelin (130-57); The Hopi 
Language, Toreva Dialect, by Benjamin Lee Whorf (158-83); An Outline of 
Taos Grammar, by George L. Trager (184-221); The Yawelmani Dialect of 
Yokuts, by Stanley S. Newman (222-48); Yuma, by A. M. Halpern (249-88); 
Tonkawa, by Harry Hoijer (289-311); Chitimacha, by Morris Swadesh (312-36) ; 
A Grammatical Sketch of Tunica, by Mary R. Haas (337-66); The Milpa Alta 
Dialect of Aztec, by Benjamin Lee Whorf (367-97); Chipewyan, by Li Fang- 
Kuei (398-423). 

The Introduction is a survey of the languages and language families of aborigi- 
nal America, north, central, and south. Hoijer seems to have made use of all the 
information available in the mid-forties, when the Introduction was written, 
including not only published material but also correspondence from some of the 
linguists active in the field at the time. It is therefore the most up-to-date 
and convenient source of general information currently available on the topic. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted (except for Bloomfield’s Algonquian 
Sketch, which is historical?) to twelve structural outlines of languages of North 
America, contributed by nine different investigators. Of the twelve languages, 
Chiricahua Apache and Chipewyan are definitely related to each other, as are 
Aztec, Hopi, and Taos; Chitimacha and Tunica may be; the rest, so far as is now 
known, belong to entirely distinct families. Each sketch except the Eskimo 
was based on field work by the contributor; Swadesh’s Eskimo derives from the 
remarkably excellent observations of Kleinschmidt in the mid-19th century® and, 
to a lesser extent, from the less excellent observations of Thalbitzer in the first 
decade of the 20th. 

To anyone who is interested in structural linguistics, or in American Indian 
languages, or in both, the volume contains such a wealth of material as to be 
embarrassing: one hardly knows where to turn first. A comparable problem 
faces the reviewer. As a point of departure, we may consider Sapir’s theory of 
linguistic description which underlies the effort. It was Sapir’s notion that 
once a language is thoroughly understood by a competent analyst, it can be 
depicted on any scale: just as one can make a small black-and-white outline 


1 This and some other bits of external information (e.g. Sapir’s theory of various scales of 
linguistic description, for which see below) were kindly transmitted to me by Morris Swad- 
esh. 

2 As this contribution has been discussed in another paper (Implications of Bloomfield’s 
Algonquian Studies, Lana. 24.117-31 [1948]), it is not dealt with further in this review. 

3 The volume under review may be consulted for the exact references, here and elsewhere, 
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sketch or a large full-color painting of one and the same scene, so one can de- 
scribe a language in a single paragraph or in a thousand pages. We need not 
discuss the validity of this theory, save to point out the fact, relevant for the 
discussion which follows, that as yet any comparison of types of linguistic 
structure is apt to be also, to an unknown extent, a comparison of linguists—or, 
more impersonally, of linguistic methods. Just so, one sees in a portrait both 
the model and the artist. In art this is considered good; in science it is not. 
As descriptive linguistics approaches maturity, structural descriptions will in 
time assume such a succinct and exact form that no one would think of READING 
one any more than a mathematician would read a table of logarithms; in that 
gloomy millennium, the comparison of structural types will be simple and ob- 
vious. It would be a serious mistake to assume that we have even vaguely 
approximated that stage as yet. So long as we have not, multiplicity of ap- 
proach and method is much to be desired. 

We shall therefore summarize the chief differences of approach to be found 
among the contributors to this volume. Each was faced with the task of leaving 
out a great deal, in order to compress his treatment to the required dimensions; 
each selected and rejected in his own way. 

We may immediately eliminate two of the sketches from further mention. 
Whether it be true or not, Trager’s Taos and Voegelin’s Delaware give the 
impression of being tentative descriptions, based on obviously incomplete 
information, rather than distillations from a large mass of carefully organized 
data. Within this limitation, Trager is chatty, discussing problems of method 
as he goes along, while Voegelin is strictly businesslike, stating the facts as he 
sees them in a more or less generally accepted descriptive terminology, which he 
does not sharpen for the particular language dealt with. 

At one extreme, among the other ten, are the two outlines by Whorf. To him, 
as is well known, the really important and interesting thing about a language 
was neither its ‘mechanics’ (phonetics, phonemics, morphophonemics) nor its 
tactics (morpheme classes and their positions of occurrence), but rather its 
SEMANTIC STRUCTURE. Accordingly, he trips lightly over the formal aspects 
and dwells in detail on what seem to him to be the significant semantic peculiar- 
ties of Hopi and of Aztec. Although the result is fascinating reading, one cannot 
help suspecting that possibly the Hopi or Aztec ‘mentality’, as reflected (or 
determined) by their language, is quite other than what Whorf decided. It 
would be pleasant if we could rely on the type of semantic statement that Whorf 
makes; at present we probably cannot. Nevertheless there is healthy stimulus 
in Whorf’s contributions here, as in all the rest of the material we are lucky 
enough to have had from him before his untimely death: he reminds us that the 
formal clues of real significance in assaying the structure of a language are often 
very subtle and must be looked for long and diligently; he underscores the 
fact that a language poEs have a semantic structure in addition to its formal 
structure, and that there is an intimate relation between that structure and the 
other aspects of the culture of the speakers of the language, however difficult it 
may be to get at such matters. 

At the other extreme are Hoijer’s Chiricahua, Newman’s Yokuts, and, to a 
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somewhat lesser extent, Li’s Chipewyan and Hoijer’s Tonkawa. The first of 
these is devoted in very large measure to those phases of the language which 
have been called ‘mechanics’ in the foregoing paragraph: of about thirty pages, 
almost twenty are devoted to phonetics, phonemics, and morphophonemics. 
In terms of section headings, this is not true of the other three sketches men- 
tioned; but when we examine the content of sections with such labels as ‘morphol- 
ogy’, we see that they consist in large measure of morphophonemics, on one 
level or another. Southern Athabaskan morphophonemics is complex; we may 
guess that Hoijer felt that the most interesting and unique feature of Chiricahua 
was just that, and that he weighted his selected material accordingly. In the 
Tonkawa, more space is given to a listing and description of the non-stem bound 
morphemes found in nouns and verbs; the space-saving device in this case is 
omission of almost all information as to the positions that such affixes occupy 
relative to each other, and which ones occur with which others. 

The remaining four contributions manifest neither of these extreme tendencies; 
if one regards either or both of those tendencies as undesirable (and one need 
not), then the remaining four are the best. Of them, the Eskimo is in my 
opinion the finest—indeed, the finest descriptive analysis in the book, and one of 
the finest known to me anywhere. 

Swadesh devotes a minimum of space to phonetics and phonemics, but within 
that space he lists the phonemes, states their distributions, and indicates quite 
adequately the types of subphonemic alternations to which some of the phonemes 
are subject. This is ample for an outline grammar; after all, we are taking the 
writer’s word for it that his statements are correct, and phonetic detail under 
these circumstances would be cumbersome. Similarly in the morphophonemics, 
Swadesh outlines the types of alternation that are to be found, in terms obviously 
of a very detailed analysis and classification, but simply gives a few representa- 
tive examples of each. Thus he saves a maximum amount of space for the 
presentation of what clearly interests him most: the tactics. 

He classes morphemes on the basis of position within the word complex 
(stems, derivational suffixes, inflectional suffixes, enclitics), and words on the 
basis of the paradigmatic sets in which they occur (three kinds of verbs, five 
kinds of substantives) or the syntactical positions which they occupy (five kinds 
of particles). Then he outlines the inflectional categories—that is, the inflec- 
tional suffixes, their combinations and relative order, their meanings, and the 
larger (sentence) environments in which they occur. In this he does not trouble 
to list all the alternate shapes of each inflectional suffix, and all the alternations 
of stem-shape before them; he has already indicated the general nature of such 
alternations, and simply adds the fact that there are a good many cases of 
syncretism. That is, the statements are concentrated on tactical matters. 
There is a short section on syntax, and an equally short one on derivation. 
Insofar as one who has no independent knowledge of Eskimo can judge, it would 
seem that in twenty-four pages he gives us the language. 

The analysis reflected by Swadesh’s presentation was clearly based on good 
objective methodology, using form and distribution, rather than meaning, as the 
fundamental criterion. But he does not rest content with that; he is not satis- 
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fied to give the bare formal structure, like a skeleton, but instead states, at every 
point, the features of meaning which seem to correlate with morphemes and 
classes of morphemes; and in some cases, when formal analysis has gone as far 
as it apparently can, he subdivides a formal category on a purely semantic basis. 
The use of meaning INsTEAD of form is of course unacceptable; but Swadesh’s 
SUPPLEMENTARY use is highly commendable: it puts flesh on the skeleton, and 
contributes largely to the high degree of readability of the sketch. By this 
device he manages to approach Whorf’s procedure, so far as it is on relatively 
sure ground, without leaving formal structure out or unexplained. 

For example, having expounded the purely formal structure noun-stem-plus- 
personal-suffix, he lists the varieties of meanings which may be involved:‘ pos- 
session (‘my house’); apposition (‘I alone’, where the stem means ‘alone’); 
whole-part relation (‘my eye’); kinship (‘my father’); point of reference of loca- 
tion (‘my space-in-front’ = ‘the space in front of me’); basis of comparison 
(‘my larger’ = ‘he who or that which is larger than I’); object of one’s actions 
(‘my towed thing’ = ‘what I towed’); and actor whose action affects one (‘my 
one-who-teaches’ = ‘my teacher’). One may legitimately claim that this 
classification is not ‘in the language’, but rather ‘in the linguist’—or in his 
native language and his cultural background; but since most of his readers share 
his cultural background, the listing is either useful or (at least) quite harmless. 

Objectionable points in the Eskimo are few; they represent deviations from 
Swadesh’s essential method. Certain terms are used in place of others which 
are now more current, e.g. ‘phonology’ instead of ‘morphophonemics’; but this 
is a matter of individual preference, and the remark is no criticism. Certain 
terms are used which even when Swadesh wrote were not current in the sense 
he gives them, in place of generally accepted terms: ‘internal syntax’ instead of 
‘derivation’. ‘Internal syntax’ is a perfectly respectable noise to use as a label, 
but ‘syntax’ has, and has long had, a generally accepted meaning which pre- 
cludes its being ‘internal’; the particular iconoclasm can be justified only on the 
basis of a non-formal semantic approach which in turn cannot be defended. In 
the discussion of semantic correlates, which has been commended above, there 
are occasionally obscure points: ‘Normal nouns refer to entities, concrete and 
abstract’ (35); what is an entity? ‘The numerals form a special class of nouns; 
their meanings are then “one thing,” “two things,” etc.’ (86); why ‘then’? 
He defines enclitics as ‘a class of suffixes which are semantically like independent 
words, in that they express notions similar to those of particles, but phonetically 
dependent in that they are attached to the end of other words and require 
phonetic modifications similar to those which apply within the word’ (38); 
there is a perfectly good formal basis for recognizing enclitics, and Swadesh 
should have used that criterion first, then mentioned the semantic correlate. 

It would be ridiculous to recommend a revision of Swadesh’s beautifully clear, 
concise, and extraordinarily readable essay on Eskimo simply for the removal of 
the few flaws, of the kind itemized, to be found in it. 


4 Page 39; I have reworded slightly. 
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The other three sketches which I have classed with the Eskimo as representa- 
tive of the same type of approach to the problem of succinct description, are all 
balanced in much the same way as the Eskimo, but not so delicately and not so 
intelligibly. The Chitimacha and the Tunica are both noteworthy among 
treatments of American Indian language for their inclusion of careful handling 
of intonational matters. The Yuma is worth examining, among other reasons, 
for the sake of the device that Halpern develops for handlixg the morphopho- 
nemics of infixes. 

There is perhaps some significance in the fact that the best sketch of the 
twelve (in my opinion) is the only one in which field work was done by one person, 
write-up by another. There have been some other recent cases in which a 
‘rewrite man’ has added materially to the intelligibility of a description; we may 
mention Bloomfield’s re-analysis of Fox, certainly a vast improvement on 
Jones’s Handbook grammar;‘ and, in a somewhat different way, Harris’s analy- 
tical review’ of Newman’s Yokuts.§ Perhaps it is too easy for a linguist in close 
contact with a language to lose perspective and flexibility, by having his atten- 
tion caught by certain striking features. If there is a moral to this, it is the 
desirability of more cooperative and collaborative enterprise in the study of 
individual languages, American Indian or other. 

Cuar.es F, Hockett 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


HETHITISCHES ELEMENTARBUCH. By JOHANNES FRIEDRICH. Erster Teil: 
Kurzgefasste Grammatik, pp. xiii + 108; Zweiter Teil: Lesestiicke in 
Transkription, mit Erlauterungen und Worterverzeichnissen, pp. viii + 
131. Heidelberg, 1940 and 1946. 


Friedrich tells us (v-vi) that his original plan was to publish an ‘ausfiihrliche 
Grammatik’ of Hittite, but the publication of Hittite texts with constant addi- 
tions to the grammatical material showed no sign of slackening; and so he 
decided to publish in the meantime an Elementarbuch that could be helpful 
also to more advanced students. The many contributions to Hittite grammar 
that have appeared in recent years would insure the usefulness of a new grammar 
in 1940. 

To this end the author has excerpted the publications on Hittite by H. Ehelolf, 
J. Friedrich, A. Gétze, B. Hrozny¥, H. Pedersen, F. Sommer, and their students. 
He has occasionally mentioned other scholars, but by no means exhaustively. 
Of course, he has read many books and articles on Hittite grammar that are 
nowhere cited in this book. The reason for not mentioning them seems to be 
that he avoids comparative grammar except where an item seems obviously 
certain. For example, in §11 are listed a number of instances of variation of 
radical vowels, such as Sakki ‘he knows’ : Sektent ‘you know’, Sekkanzt ‘they 


5 Notes on the Fox Language, IJAL 3.219-32 (1924), 4.181-219 (1927). 

6 Handbook of American Indian Languages 1.735-873 (1911). 

7 Yokuts Structure and Newman’s Grammar, IJAL 10.196-211 (1944); and Structural 
Restatements: I, IJAL 13.47-58 (1947), esp. 55-8. 

8 Yokuts Language of California; New York, 1944. 
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know’; watar ‘water’ : gen. sg. wetenas. At the end of the paragraph he refers to 
Sommer (1932) and Ehelolf (1933). Apparently the reason that he does not refer 
to Walter Petersen’s article on Vowel Assimilation in Hittite (1934) or to my re- 
ply (1935) is that the argument of these articles is largely concerned with com- 
parative grammar. It seems to me that the result of the controversy is to show 
that vowel assimilation does not occur in the Hittite words concerned, and that 
point is important for the descriptive grammar of Hittite; but one must admit 
that Friedrich could not have discussed the question very briefly, and no doubt 
he would have needed larger collections of material than are now available. Sim- 
ilar reasons can no doubt be found for the neglect of much American work on 
Hittite grammar. 

As an example of a passage where the facts of comparative grammar are 
taken into account, we may cite §18: ‘With the phonetic developments of the 
last two paragraphs one should not confuse pure ablaut phenomena like the 
relationship of kuénzi “he strikes” to kundnzi “they strike” (cf. Skt. hanti and 
ghnanti) and similarly of kuérzi “he cuts” to kurdnzi “they cut”. As ablaut is 
to be regarded also the relationship of tekan “earth” to gen. tagnas, etc.’ One 
may remark that some readers may be confused by the writing of accent marks 
here and in a very few other places in the book; since we know nothing whatever 
about Hittite accent, Friedrich must intend here to indicate the accent at the 
time of the prehistoric ablaut changes. Similarly misleading is the occasional 
contrasting of enclitics with ‘accented words’ (§§39, 97, 99, 118, 292, 321a). 
Accurate terminology would have to confine the use of the word enclitic in 
Hittite grammar to the meaning ‘a word attached in writing to a preceding 
word’; we have no right to ascribe any specific accentuation to such groups. 

Another more frequent practice is sure to confuse Friedrich’s readers. Al- 
though we know nothing about vowel quantity in Hittite, many words are 
written with macrons. Thus in §69 one reads in the singular nominative a word 
1$has, which makes a dative-locative 757, a plural nominative 73hé§, and a plural 
dative-locative 7%ha%. Since the author nowhere explains the meaning of the 
macron, many readers are sure to interpret it as a mark of long quantity, and 
perhaps it is so intended. The other possibility is that it is merely a shorthand 
way of saying that in this word an extra vowel is frequently inserted (23-ha-a-aS, 
18-hi-t). I should be inclined to interpret thus if it were not for two disconcerting 
facts; (1) such spellings as 75-ha-a§ are in this word about twice as frequent as the 
fuller spellings, and (2) the very common forms e-e§-zi ‘he is’ and e-tp-zt ‘he 
takes’ are recorded in §169 as e&zz and epzi, although here no variant spelling is 
citable. There can be no objection to writing dai for the invariable da-a-7 ‘he 
takes’ or ‘he places’, but what of waStdz ‘he sins’ (§188) although wa-a-ta-7 is the 
more common spelling? Whatever Friedrich may think of the quantity of these 
vowels, the one important function of a descriptive grammar is to record the 
facts; one should print 73h45, dai but waStd7, and of course @27 and épzi. And 
there should be a clear account of the meaning of the macron. 

The procedure in recording single or double consonants between vowels is 
clear; dalahhun for da-la-ah-hu-un, Stp(p)anti for §8i-pa-an-tt varying with 
§i-ip-pa-an-ti. Unfortunately, however, the system is not carried out con- 
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sistently. Thus in §1798 azzikk- is printed consistently except for azzik(k)ir. 
This leaves unrecorded the following forms: az-zi-ki-iz-zi KUB 7.1.2.5 etc., 
az-z21-kdn-zt KBo. 5.1.3.50 etc., az-zi-ki HT 1.1.55, az-zi-ki-du KUB 12.58.4.36, 
az-21-kat-te-en KBo. 3.28.2.8, and az-2i-kdn-du HT 1.1.55 ete. 

In §176 I miss no less than 19 citable forms: ha-at-ra-iz-2i KBo. 5.6.3.52 etc., 
ha-at-ra-nu-un KBo. 5.6.4.2 etc., ha-at-ra-a-e§ (3 sg.) KBo. 3.4.3.79 etc., ba-at- 
ra-t§ KUB 23.103.1.16; pid-da-a-an-zi KBo. 2.3.2.4, pid-da-i8 KUB 14.1.1.3 
(cf. Gétze, Madd. p.2); kap-pu-u-iz-2i KUB 14.8.2.28, kap-pu-u-wa-it KUB 
14.3.3.66, kap-pu-u-wa-i KBo. 2.9.1.34 etc.; ha-an-da-mi KUB 21.38.1.13, 
ha-an-da-iz-2t KUB 7.53.1.24 etc., ha-an-da-a-an-zi KBo. 5.2.4.29 etc., ha-an- 
da-nu-un KUB 9.4.1.18, ha-an-ta-nu-un KUB 21.36.6, ha-an-da-it KBo. 3.7.1.15 
etc., fa-an-da-ir KUB 19.5.1.10, ha-an-ta-ir KUB 24.7.1.19, ha-an-ta-id-du 
KUB 13.2.2.6, and }a-an-ta-an-du KUB 18.30.2.17. 

Nevertheless Friedrich’s grammar contains many additions to the paradigms 
in mine; one who is anxious to know all the forms now available must consult 
both books. (I must add an explicit statement that some of the additional 
forms cited above are not given in my book either.) 

Pp. 66-97 of the Grammatik contain the first systematic treatment of Hittite 
syntax to be published. It is based, like the rest of the book, upon material 
excerpted from the publications of a limited number of scholars, including 
Friedrich himself. There is little if anything new in these pages, but they con- 
stitute a useful summary of what the leading European scholars had said on the 
subject up to 1940. 

Pp. 98-107 contain a skillful condensation of Akkadian grammar as employed 
by Hittite scribes, and a description of Sumerian words as they are employed 
in the Hittite text. 

Very useful is a topical index to the grammar that is published on pp. 120-7 of 
the Lesestiicke. This is followed (129-31) by some important revisions of 
§§208-10 of the Syntax. 

The Lesestiicke, whose publication was long delayed by the war, were brought 
out at last in 1946. The texts belong to 10 groups: historical documents, a 
treaty, private law, instructions (for military officers and for princes and certain 
other civil officials), the care of race horses, ritual texts, prayers and vows, omen 
texts, oracle texts, mythology, and copies of texts from the early empire (early 
second millennium). 

Publication in transliteration only is familiar and perhaps it is justifiable even 
in a book intended for beginners. The omission of the customary German trans- 
lations is a completely perverse placing of difficulty in the path of the learners; all 
such will be well advised to secure Gétze’s Annalen des MurSili8, Hattusilis, and 
other books which contain a translation confronting the text. In Friedrich’s 
book considerable help is given by grammar references at the foot of the page, 
and by brief ‘Erlauterungen’ (66-80) on matters of history, geography, religion, 
the system of interpreting omens, the Churian and Luwian languages. This 
last-named section contains some very important suggested translations, but by 
no means enough to supply the beginner’s needs. 

There are three word-indexes instead of a combined index, as is customary in 
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Hittite texts: first an index of Hittite words (81-104), then one of ideograms and 
Sumerian words (104-111), and finally a list of Akkadian words (112-116). It is 
not clear what useful purpose will be served by this innovation. Since the three 
indexes are not clearly marked either by page-headings or by typographical dis- 
tinctions, the unfortunate learner will here again be needlessly delayed. The 
fourth word-index (116-19) treats selected proper names, and will be very useful. 
Owing to military regulations, these Hittite publications cannot yet (Jan. 1948) 
be freely imported from Germany. The beginning of Hittite studies in this 
country was needlessly impeded by British censors after the first World War; 
now our own military authorities are blockading scholarship in a similar manner. 
This review is based upon a copy sent here for that purpose; apparently the ob- 
jection is to sending dollars to Germany rather than to sending books to us. 
Epear H. Sturtevant 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 


DIE ILLYRISCHE NAMENGEBUNG. By Hans Krawe. (Wiirzburger Jahr- 
biicher fiir die Altertumswissenschaft I/2.167-225.) Pp. [59]. Wiirzburg: 
Verlag Ferdinand Schoéningh, n.d. 


Hans Krahe is undoubtedly an authority on Illyrian. This new pamphlet 
on Illyrian names is a continuation and extension of his two earlier treatments, 
Die alten balkanillyrischen geographischen Namen (Heidelberg, 1925), and 
Lexikon altillyrischer Personennamen (Heidelberg, 1929). In this latest work 


are included, besides personal names, also divine names, local Illyrian names of 
Italy (rivers, mountains, settlements), and ethnic names. Between the earlier 
publications and this one lies the important work of Conway, Whatmough, 
and Johnson, The Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), which 
Krahe uses freely to great advantage. Further publications by the author may 
be expected; for he announces his intention to give a ‘Rechenschaftsbericht’ on 
his work of the past two and a half decades. 

It is fitting that the first chapter of this accounting, now published, should be 
devoted to anthroponymy and toponymy; for our records of Illyrian dialects, 
including inscriptions, references, and glosses, are largely onomastic. Literary 
documents we do not possess at all, and there may never have been any in 
existence. The tribes which in our opinion employed an Illyrian form of speech, 
had their homeland, before crossing the Adriatic to Italy, on the west coast of the 
Balkan peninsula. They may well have come originally from a still more eastern 
location, and their displacement may be connected with the impetus of the 
Dorian migrations. In any event, archeological evidence indicates that speakers 
of Illyrian crossed the Adriatic from east to west before 600 B.c., probably 
considerably before that date, perhaps as early as the beginning of the first 
millennium. Since we have but one Illyrian inscription, consisting of three 
words, from the northwestern part of the Balkan peninsula, we may assume that 
the Illyrians were illiterate until they landed in Italy. There they learned and 
employed the Etruscan alphabet, as did all the other Italic tribes. But since, 
at the same period, speakers of Illyrian probably began their cultural and 
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linguistic assimilation to the Italici, and since we may also assume that they had 
never been strong numerically, conditions were not favorable for any sort of 
literary development. Hence the inscriptional character of the records and the 
paucity of words other than names. 

On the western shores of the Adriatic, as we now know beyond doubt, Venetic 
and Messapic are Illyrian in character. As far as the undeciphered East Italic 
inscriptions (often referred to as ‘Sabellic’ or ‘Old Sabellic’) are concerned, 
Krahe prefers to consider them Italic rather than Illyrian. The question may be 
moot, but then one has come to separate these inscriptions into two categories, 
Northern and Southern East Italic,’ the former located on the Umbrian seaboard 
and in North Picenum, the latter in Mid and South Picenum, including the 
country of the Marrucini and Paeligni. This division may allow us to establish 
a closer connection, on archeological and anthropological grounds also, at least 
between Southern East Italic and Illyrian; whereas the Northern East Italic 
inscriptions and other remains seem to go back to a very ancient, perhaps 
neolithic, culture. However, since none of the inscriptions has actually been 
read, all conjectures are admittedly rather unsatisfactory. 

It is strange, however, that Krahe does not care to include the Raeti and the 
Raetic language among his Illyrian sources. Although at one time Raetic had 
been connected with Etruscan, later investigation has identified it as Indo- 
European, probably as the language of speakers of an Illyrian tongue, overrun 
by Kelts,? although they may, at some period, have become Etruscanized to 
some extent.2 A number of comparisons are possible between Raetic and 
Illyrian, i.e. Venetic and Messapic. Thus, ¢elna, of the Caslir Situla from the 
Zimmertal (Val di Cembra; PID II.26 ff.), can probably be identified with 
Belenus, the Venetic equivalent of Apollo; ribne (PID II.41) and ritiex (PID 
II.38), ritie (PID II.39), and several other similar forms, might be compared 
with the name of the important Venetic goddess Rehtia, which reminds one of 
Artemis Orthia: the Raetic inscriptions are on pieces of horn, and there comes to 
mind the connection of Artemis with the hunt, and the story of her changing 
Actaeon into a stag; with klevie (PID II.45) compare Illyrian Vescleues, cor- 
responding to Skt. vasu-Sravas, Greek Eixdjs ‘a man of good repute’, from a 
root *kleu-, ‘to hear’, as also in Messapic klaohizis ‘hear ye’ (?) (PID II.360, 388, 
402 ff., etc.); with va-l-tikinu compare Venetic voltixenei (PID I.105 f.) and 
vo'l-tixnos (PID I.123), where d from 6 and 7 from é are considered characteristi- 
cally Raetic. Perhaps Krahe considered these resemblances as coincidences, 
not as firmly established linguistic connections; but in conjunction with archeo- 
logical and historical evidence they surely seem significant enough for mention. 

The author’s conclusion that Illyrian had no gentile names before contact 
with Italic tribes, corresponds with what we know of Indo-European onomastics. 
There existed among the Illyrians, as elsewhere, patronymics of various forma- 
tions; but these were not inherited and must not be confused with family names 


' PID II, Nos. 342-7 and 348-55 respectively. 

2 See J. Whatmough, Classical Quarterly 17.70 ff. (1923); Hermann Hirt, Die Indoger- 
manen 1.19, 57, 165 (Strassburg, 1905-7). 

3’ PID I1.4ff.,5n. 2. 
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in the Roman sense and as we know them now. That the Illyrians should have 
acquired the Italic system of nomenclature is not surprising in view of their 
gradual cultural and linguistic fusion with the Italici and, in the course of time, 
with the Romans in particular. The Italic tribes seem to have accepted the 
custom of gentile names from the Etruscans, who in turn probably did not 
possess this system at the time of their immigration into Italy (we have no 
records of family names in Anatolian tribes among whom the Etruscans lived 
before their migration westward), but developed it for social reasons (distinction 
from the ‘natives’, their inferiors in most respects) and as a matter of administra- 
tive convenience in an organized society. 

But there is one important point on which I disagree with Krahe: the Indo- 
European dithematic ‘Vollname’.t The main contention of onomatologists has 
been that, since dithematic compounded names appear in such large numbers in 
Indo-European, particularly in Sanskrit, Greek, Germanic, and Keltic, this 
method of forming names is typically Indo-European, that is ‘urindogermanisch’. 
An objective examination of the records shows that the system is not by any 
means so prevalent in the entire Indo-European territory, and hence cannot be 
considered even ‘gemeinindogermanisch’. We must rather assume that dithe- 
matic names were mainly aristocratic, and that their apparent prevalence was 
due to the bias of our historical, mythological, and inscriptional records on the 
side of the higher strata of society. As regards Illyrian, Krahe was obliged to 
admit, in his Lexikon (1929), an overwhelming numerical preponderance of 
monothematic, simple names; but he explained that fact away. In the present 
pamphlet he still holds the view of the typically Indo-European ‘zweistammige 
Personennamen’. But while he is still inclined to relegate many simple names, 
‘Kurznamen’, to the class of abbreviated ‘Vollnamen’, he does make an im- 
portant concession to the existence of ‘von Hause aus einstémmige Namen’. 
In any event, the number of Vollnamen found so far is low, astonishingly low to 
fit the Indo-European theory. Krahe claims that the admittedly small number 
of dithematic names is due to the fact that the majority of the known Illyrian 
names transmitted to us are of the Roman period, and that the mass of mono- 
thematic names ‘Biirgern und Privatpersonen aller Art gehdrte, bei denen im 
familiéren Verkehr in der Regel nur ‘“Kurznamen” im Gebrauch waren, wahrend 
die klingenden “Vollnamen” vorwiegend Fiirsten und anderen hochgestellten 
Persénlichkeiten eigneten, deren durch die Erwahnung in der antiken Literatur 
nicht eben allzu viele tiberliefert sind’ (185). This only supports my own argu- 
ment, namely that where the records do not primarily concern themselves with 
kings and nobles and gods—and that is obviously the exception, and not, as 
Krahe implies, the rule—the nomenclature offers an aspect which does not favor 
the theory of Indo-European Vollnamen. Since it cannot be supposed that 
among Illyrians, as well as among other speakers of Indo-European dialects, 
‘Fiirsten und andere hochgestellte Persénlichkeiten’ constituted a majority of 
the population at any time, one will have to agree that the onomastic customs 


‘TI shall outline my objections briefly, but I have already treated the subject in more 
detail in my paper Indo-European Personal Names, LANG. 23.189-206 (1947); on Illyrian 
names see esp. 200-1. 
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prevailing in this highest social class are not necessarily representative of a tribe 
or nation as a whole. Least of all can those names be considered more typically 
Indo-European (that is ‘urindogermanisch’) than other names. 

Apart from these unfavorable criticisms, Krahe’s work is certainly most useful 
to anyone interested in the story of the Illyrians. The lists of names are, except 
for Raetic, complete, well documented, and provided with ample references. 
There can be no quarrel with the author’s observations, and his statements are 
surely based on a profound knowledge of detail painstakingly gathered. It is to 
be expected that his further publications on the Illyrians will, besides evoking 
the constructive criticism that is so important to progress, further our knowledge 
in this promising and important branch of scholarship, which lies in the domain 
not only of the Indo-Europeanist, but also of the Romance scholar. 


ERNstT PULGRAM 
Union Co.iiece, SCHENECTADY 


LINGUISTICA GENERALE E INDEUROPEA: Saggi e discorsi, I. By ViITTORE 
Pisani. Pp. 226. Milano: Libreria LEditrice Scientifico-Universitaria, 
1947. 


This volume is a reprint of nine articles published in 1932-43 in various Italian 
journals, and, as appendixes to certain of the articles, eight book reviews which 
appeared in 1937-42. The articles deal with the following topics: language and 
its history; the reconstruction of IE; linguistic borrowing; Baltic and Slavic; the 


Illyrian problem; Augustus and his influence on Latin style; linguistic paleon- 
tology; Dirr’s Introduction to the study of the Caucasic languages; linguistic 
Europe. 

It would be impossible to review the separate articles without using an undue 
amount of space; I must content myself with some general remarks. Pisani 
shows an utter disbelief in Ursprachen of a uniform nature, and regards the 
earliest IE as consisting of a number of slightly differing dialects. This is a 
widespread view, not peculiar to him, but it removes the basis for scientific 
linguistics.‘ Our Proto-IE must be only one of these slightly differing dialects; 
that it is itself the product of dialect mixture of an earlier date is irrelevant to 
the problem. But even if one grant that several differing dialects are IE, that 
only means that one has not gone far enough back; and if we go far enough back 
we reach a point of thin and scattered population which gives only slight oppor- 
tunity for dialect mixture. In this, I think, lies the fundamental error of those 
who refuse to accept Ursprachen as part of our linguistic science. Of course, 


1[The point is debatable. It might be argued that such a view, far from removing the 
basis for comparative linguistics, establishes it still more firmly—that is, more realistically. 
The assumption that proto-languages were uniform, without any kind of dialectal differenti- 
ation, is a working principle only, adopted because it simplifies our statements concerning 
the relationship of languages to each other—not because we must believe that proto- 
languages were in fact different in this respect from all the languages that we have been able 
to study at first hand. The contradiction between the assumed uniformity of reconstructed 
languages and the dialectal diversity of languages actually observed is fully discussed by 
Bloomfield, Language 310-19 (New York, 1933).—BB] 
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when we come to derive the Romance languages from Latin, the factors are more 
complicated—but they are not insuperable. 

Pisani does well to remark (85) on the fact that linguists and archeologists 
often use the same terms in different meanings, and (153) that a ‘culture’, i.e. 
archeological remains, cannot in the absence of interpretable inscriptions indicate 
the language spoken by those who enjoyed that culture; further (164), that the 
earliest speakers of IE are not necessarily the progenitors of those persons who 
spoke, or still speak, IE languages in later times. 

In the article on the Emperor Augustus and his Latinity, Pisani argues that 
the Emperor’s usage exercised a great influence on the style of Vergil and of 
Horace, directing them away from the archaic quality of Ennius and Lucretius. 
I cannot however accept his view (113) that Augustus’s genitive domos was 
domés, for domuos, with loss of u before 6; rather it was domés, with the countrified 
contraction of ou to 6, whereas the city product was @, as in domiis, the normal 
literary genitive. The genitive of u-stems in Italic -ous is of course the normal 
product of the Proto-IE -eus or -ous, the basis for the forms found in Sanskrit, 
Iranian, Gothic, and elsewhere. 

It is convenient for non-Italian scholars to have these studies in a volume 
which is more accessible than the various Italian journals; and the numeral in 
the title indicates that a second series is contemplated. 

Roianp G. Kent 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


TRAITE DE PHONETIQUE GRECQUE. By MicHEeL LEyeuNE. (Collection de 
Philologie Classique, No. 3.) Pp. xvi + 358. Paris: Librairie C. Klinck- 
sieck, 1947. 


This volume attempts to do on a slightly smaller scale the task which has been 
performed by the monumental works of Brugmann-Thumb and of Schwyzer, but 
to give the phonology of Greek in greater detail than has been given by the 
smaller volumes published in France. Let me say at once that our author has 
succeeded; he has given the detail of the phonology, including that of the ancient 
dialects, and in most matters has brought the development of the sounds down 
into Modern Greek; he has everywhere sought to explain the physiological 
manner in which one sound has changed into another. 

The volume treats successively the following topics: General Introduction; 
Consonants—stops, spirants, liquids and nasals, semivowels; Vowels—from IE to 
ancient Greek, historical development in Greek, effects of vocalic hiatus inside 
the word; The Word—as an individual, and in the phrase. An index of Greek 
words and forms and an index of topics close the volume. 

One can hardly make a critique without going into minutiae; I shall refer by 
page and line, or by page and section and line of section, or by page and footnote 
(with or without line). 

9, §9: Lejeune seems to regard Hittite as merely an IE language, without 
reference to an older Indo-Hittite unity from which the Anatolian, including the 
later Hittite, split off ——25, §20: In discussing the IE aspirate stops, there is 
no reference to the theory that the IH laryngeals may have been responsible; a 
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reference to them would be in place (but Lejeune’s manuscript was completed in 
1945, and Sturtevant’s Indo-Hittite Laryngeals, published 1942, was of course 
inaccessible because of the war). 31, §25: He follows Cuny and Benveniste 
in regarding Brugmann’s thorn-sounds, following palatals and velars, and appear- 
ing in Greek as dentals, as being original IE weak sibilant explosives; he suspects 
(33) that there is some similar phenomenon when initial r7- varies with 7--—— 
36, §28, 9-10: The assumption of two IE names for ‘wolf’ is unnecessary, cf. 
Walde-Hofmann, LEW? s.v. lupus.——37, 4: The wu in vié etc. seems to me not 
the effect of a following labiovelar, but the regular development of the reduced 
IE 0.——88, note 3: The antecedent of ¢éBouai is not *bheg”-, but *bhweg”-, cf. 
geiryw.—0, 11: That dBords has a different ablaut-grade from (Boeot.) d8edos 
is contradicted not merely by Att. d8edicxos, but also by the explanation as 
vocalic assimilation in 208, §228, 4——42, §33: The 7 from q” before front 
vowels in most Aeolic words seems to me an extension from the other dialects, 
not a development of uncertain nature; and the same principle seems true for the 
voiced labiovelars, despite 44, §35. 53-6, §45-§47, give no clear picture of 
why 7c varies with o. and rv with ov; analogical extension and dialectal in- 
fluence are certainly factors, but perhaps no definite formulations are to be 
reached. 

57, §48, 23: The metathesis of *4pro-oxos ‘bread-cooker, baker’ to dproxdros 
may well have been furthered by xérrw ‘I cut’. 59 med.: It is not physio- 
logically impossible for both consonants to be aspirated in $8, the prior aspiration 
occurring when the closure is shifted backward from labial to dental position. —— 
60, §52: The development of a sibilant between two successive dental stops took 
place long before ‘grec commun’; its products are seen in Hittite, cf. Sturtevant, 
Comp. Gram. of Hittite §126.——64, §56: The developments here listed are an 
added testimony that the prior part of — and y was an aspirated stop.———65, 
3-7: We miss a historical explanation of the double dental from ts ete.——75, 
19-20: Old Persian -dha is not the genitival termination of an -es- stem, but of 
an -és- stem. 76, §72: There is failure to note the curious contaminations of 
the Semitic names of the sibilants in the names of the Greek sibilants: zeta from 
zayin + tsdde, xi from tsdde + sin (or Sin), sigma from sin + sdmek, san from 
samek + zayin. 77, note: Retention of initial s- in cis alongside is may 
rather be due to sentence sandhi, when the preceding word ended in -s. 78, 16: 
A reference to §75 is needed to explain the rough breathing in augmented forms, 
where *e-he- has contracted to éé-. 104, 1: Skt. sa-hdsram ‘1000’ is much more 
probably to be divided sahds-ram (Brugmann, IF 21.10-3 and Gdr.? 2.2.48; also 
my discussion, TAPA 42.70-2).——-106, 6: One should not fail to remark that 
2d pl. wépacbe of gdaivw is phonetically regular—I108, 6-8: Why not -In- 
(§139) rather than -ls- in Bobdouac? 110, 6-18: The theory which Lejeune 
presents, that medial rs ls ms ns first underwent metathesis, before the Aeolic 
doubling or the compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel in other 
dialects, has in its favor the curious retention of the labial nasal before the 
dental sibilant. 

123, §126: The various assimilations of wr sr rs to pp are mostly late develop- 
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ments or products of analogy. 128, §136: For vocalic prothesis before initial 
liquids and nasals, mention might be made of other theories as to its origin: 
variant ablaut grades, different sentence sandhi, wrong division in compounds, 
and even merely different phonetic conditions in forms from the same root—any 
of which will readily account for some of the protheses. 134, §142: The 
argument for metathesis of ry ny my after short vowel, rather than epenthesis 
and further changes, seems to me weak; and with this comes a doubt as to 
metathesis of sy in a similar position (§114).——135, §144: I cannot believe that 
medial wr can develop to pp except by analogy to the products of sr. 138 note: 
Nothing here or elsewhere in the volume explains the -A\\- of the stem o\)o- 
which alternates with zodv-. 144, §152: The Greek ¢ and h from IE initial 
y is indeed troublesome; a reference might be made to Sturtevant’s Laryngeals, 
§74c (but cf. my remark on §20). The apparent gemination of intervocalic IE y 
is better explained by the theory of leveling given 146, 6-11. 

162, §171, note 3: I regard the v in wié and in dvuya as the regular product of 
the ‘reduced’ 0.— 163, §172, 6: IE a is distinct from IE 4, not merely in San- 
skrit, but throughout Indic and Iranian, so far as not confused by later changes. 
——164, 5: Latin neuter pl. é more probably represents a shortened 4, since 
Oscan and Umbrian certainly go back only to @ in this form, and a survival of 
two IE endings in Italic down into the last pre-Christian centuries, in a single 
grammatical form, is most unlikely ——166, 2-3: Skt. e and o are diphthongs in 
Hindu grammar, and have become long vowels only as a late development. 

168, §179: If we assume that 7 ] become pa Xa medial before consonants, and 
ap ad initial and final, converse medial developments can be explained by 
analogy, actually from the examples cited in §179. The o-colored products in 
Aeolic and Arc.-Cyp. are special problems for those dialects. Forms for ‘4’ and 
‘4th’, lacking the w or its product (note 1), are analogical or have lost the w be- 
tween consonants. 170, §182: No mention is made of the type of ‘rising 
diphthongs’, which give ablaut alternations of the type yé : £——172, §184, 1: 
The statement that d is not subject to any ablaut alternation, seems to me very 
doubtful, though the examples are relatively few: the alternations are with 6 and 
zero, and with 4 and 6. 173, §186, 6: The name of E. H. Sturtevant should 
certainly be included in the list of those who have worked with the IE laryngeals. 

177-80, §187-§190: Lejeune includes here, as ‘voyelles d’appui’, what, he says 
(177, note 2), others normally call anaptyctic vowels; but he applies the term 
rather to the ‘reduced vowels’, something intermediate between e o on the one 
hand, and zero on the other. Reduced e became « in Greek, as in Aeol. ricupes; 
on reduced 0, see my remark on page 162, §171. It does not seem to me that 
his system of voyelles d’appui works out satisfactorily——181-2: The prothetic 
vowels are not explained here any more than on page 128 (see my comment). 

184, §195: In the list of Greek diphthongs, uv is omitted. 196, §210: For the 
development of the long diphthongs, the earlier Latin borrowing tragoedus and 
the later rhapsddus, both with Greek w, might have been cited. 200, §216, 
end: It should be made clear that in Modern Greek a: is an open é.——-220, §246: 
The contractions here listed may equally well be analogical to the paradigmatic 
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forms.——222, §249: ‘Hyphaeresis’ is here used to denote the disappearance of 
one of two or three successive short vowels; in case of three, an obvious device to 
make the forms usable in normal poetic meters, especially dactylic——243, 
§279, 4: Final s in Old Latin verse sometimes does not make position, but it 
often does. 248, note 3: I rejoice to see that Lejeune rejects the theory that 
the smooth breathing represented a glottal stop. 

259, §299: I do not agree that ‘a final syllable, as such, has no quantity of its 
own.’ The only problem develops when the word ends in a single consonant 
preceded by a short vowel; then the final syllable is long, unless it is so closely 
united in speech or in meter with the next word, that its final consonant is pro- 
nounced at the beginning of the next word—in which instance the final syllable is 
short. Lejeune knows this, for he explains it all in §351, but he expresses himself 
very badly in §299. 263, §304, e: I should think that the shift of syllabic 
division in tev|os > £€|vyos took place after the loss of ¢ and not before; for then 
the shift would be motivated.——268-9: Several times, the term ‘voyelle finale’ 
is used where he means ‘voyelle de la syllable finale’ 299-301: An excellent 
exposé of the quantity of the final syllable when the word is in a phrase or a verse 
(which counts as a phrase-unity); but an additional formulation is needed, that 
at the end of a verse a syllable containing a short vowel before the final consonant 
of the word, is long. 

In conclusion, I heartily commend Lejeune’s Traité to all those who wish to 
extend their knowledge of Greek phunology; the differences of opinion which I 
have registered in this review are small matters when contrasted with the solid 
worth of the entire volume. 

Ro.anp G. Kent 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


VORGRIECHISCHE SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT (Zweite Lieferung). By VLADIMIR 
Greorciev. (Annuaire de |’Université de Sofia, Faculté Historico-Philo- 
logique, Vol. 41.) Pp. [78]. Sofia: Imprimerie de l’Université, 1945. 


The second instalment of Georgiev’s work (paginated continuously from 163 
to 240) has most of the merits and all the drawbacks noted in the first (LANG. 
19.269-72). This change in emphasis is inevitable, given the change of subject- 
matter: the sixth chapter and the beginning of the seventh, which make up the 
present fascicle, are devoted entirely to place names. Weak as the author’s 
basis was for identifying ‘Pelasgian’ loanwords! in the common vocabulary of 
Greek, it seems wholly unsafe in the case of proper names, where the semantic 
controls all but break down. As in his earlier discussion, he takes admirable 
pains to point out the ambiguity of the evidence (chapter VI), and in taking up 
the several name stems from “Aa: to Bé\Bwa (the list goes no further) he some- 
times presents alternate explanations (VII). But the confidence with which he 
nevertheless states his etymologies is hardly in keeping with his initial caution. 
Nor is it credible that he should have been unable to convince himself, by the 


1 Words borrowed from the one non-Greek Indo-European language spoken in Greece» 
Georgiev believes, before the Greek conquest. 
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same tests, of the equally Pelasgian nature of the place names in Asia Minor as 
contrasted with those of Greece (179). Still, the collections offered will be far 
from worthless as a repertory both of data and of suggestions. 


Henry M. HoEenicgswaup 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


LES VERBES “DIRE” EN GREC ANCIEN (Exemple de conjugaison supplétive). 
By H. Fournter. (Collection Linguistique publiée par la Société de 
Linguistique de Paris, No. 51.) Pp. xii + 234. Paris: Librairie C. 
Klineksieck, 1946. 


Greek school grammars often combine eizeiv, épetv, Neyew, davar, Paoxew, and 
ayopevey into a kind of super-paradigm characterized by suppletion (aorist 
eireity and future épetv) and synonymy (e.g. A€eyew, Pavar, Paoxew, ayopelew as 
present tenses). Fournier studies the facts at the bottom of this summary 
arrangement. He finds, roughly, that eizeiy and épeiv were truly suppletive 
from the earliest times and that déyew was added as a present in post-Homeric 
Greek, while the other stems stood in much less systematic relationships with 
elmeiy — épetv. gavac in particular, which in Homer had come nearest to being the 
lacking present tense, faded away. 

‘The language,’ in the author’s own statement (I translate), ‘starting from 
eixety, established a suppletive system to say at the cost of ingenious and pro- 
tracted efforts’ (208); “Two tendencies animate the verb éo say: that of describing 
the speaker and linking his utterance to him by means of indirect discourse and 
by using the implications of the indirect optative; and, on the other hand, that of 
presenting the utterance in its living reality with the help of direct discourse. 
The second, “objective”? tendency wins out in déyev, in accordance with the 
concrete tastes of the Greek genius’ (ibid.); ‘In these two successive groupings, 
Hom. eimety — @nui and Att. elwety — \eyeww, we observe two “‘invariables”; the 
associations change places and rejoin, thanks to the attraction of two opposed 
poles which might be called the subjective and the objective respectively. A 
verb to say divides itself, in effect, between two opposing tendencies’ (1-2); ‘In 
their capacity as emphatics they [¢acxev — dacxwv] replace dds and davar, which 
are too “irregular” and, above all, have too fragile a structure, with their mono- 
syllabicity or their short vowel, to support the expressive character of the word’ 
(37); ‘The first two [formulae] replace *és gnu... ds! ops... which are too 
slender for the energetic affirmation I assert, as for what I mean’ (44); ‘It had 
seemed to the language necessary to parallel ép — eZxov etc. with a series which 
preserved, in the tenses other than the present, the etymological meanings 
of the present tense déyew’ (80). 

Such animism has doomed many a semantic study from the start; what saved 
others was the sheer weight of the information conveyed or an author’s sound 
intuition practiced against his professed belief. So also the present work owes 
its admirable qualities to Fournier’s intimate knowledge of Greek prose and 


1 Accent corrected. Most misprints are unimportant. For dyopebery w-- (43) read 
ayopeley ~~ e-, 
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poetry and to his philological conscience. Some of the facts which he describes 
and arranges merely SEEM to be deduced from the generalities which he pro- 
claims—and which had better be disregarded, while description and arrangement 
themselves are of very real value indeed. Thus he introduces the popular 
distinction between subjective and objective (compare idealist and realist, mind 
and soul, concrete and abstract, theory and practice, ...) as though it were 
defined and generally valid (note the phrase ‘a? verb to say’ on p. 1—in any 
language, presumably). But in spite of this he often makes the careful reader 
feel that he would not be using those terms unless something in the distribution 
of the particular Greek verbs with which he is dealing had justified them impli- 
citly. The implicitness is not necessarily fatal to the undertaking; but it is 
wasteful and confusing, as we are never sure to what extent the desire to reconcile 
relevant data with extraneous notions has interfered with the consistent presenta- 
tion of the data. 

An extremely full table of contents (i-x), with a special list of summary para- 
graphs and tables throughout the book, serves well instead of indexes and a 
general summary. ‘The first part of the work deals with ¢ava:, the second with 
the other present-tense systems in Homer, the third and longest with déyev as it 
fits into the paradigm eizety — épetv, and the fourth, by way of an appendix, with 
a number of nouns for ‘word, speech, voice, speaker’ and the like. In the small 
bibliography (xi) there is curiously no reference to any of the comprehensive 
works on Greek syntax nor to such an item as Veitch’s Greek Verb. 

eixeiv, the author observes, continues an IE root with certain religious and 
social meanings and ‘indefinite’ aspect. (,¢)ep(eiv) is ‘definite’;? it centered 
prehistorically around the meaning ‘sacred or legal formula’. In Greek, both 
verbs have lost their solemn functions, meaning simply ‘to say’. gava:, on the 
other hand, which also had a ritual meaning (cp. bécgarov, tpopyrns) preserves 
a trace of it in its emphatic value of ‘asserting’ (1-13). The discrepancy makes 
gavar unfit to enter the paradigm; this is pointed out by describing several of 
its ‘subjective’ nuances (imagining, alleging, flattering oneself; 13-8). Its 
preterit 6 — da70 is an imperfect before infinitive ( én voorncew ‘he was con- 
vinced he would return’), but an aorist in &s ¢470 ‘he said’ in Homer—an ambi- 
guity which makes it difficult for the would-be suppletive present to furnish the 
durative imperfect normal in a present stem (18-24). gavac usually governs 
the (‘subjective’) infinitive, not the direct objects, indirect questions, and 
5ri-clauses found with eimety — épetyv. Exceptions are put down, not too con- 
vincingly, to influence on the part of the latter objective paradigm; most of them 
are set phrases introducing or closing direct discourse in Homer, or instances of 
inserted ‘he said’ in Attic (24-9, with an interesting digression on Plato’s use of 
doubly and triply indirect discourse). Finally, ¢évar is defective in Homer with 
regard to mood, person, and voice,‘ although some of the lacunae are filled in 
later, with ¢déoxeww gaining more and more ground and a new regular aorist 


2 Capitalized by the reviewer. 

3 ‘Indéterminé’, ‘déterminé’. See below. 

4 The original paradigm seems to have included an active present and a middle preterit; 
ep. A. Meillet, BSL 23.64-6. 
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égnoa coming into being. All these features combine to set off the predomi- 
nantly subjective, emphatic @ava: from the objective and inexpressive eizeiy - 
épety (29-39). 

ayopevey, though to some degree associated with the objective paradigm in 
Homer, nevertheless preserves its literal uses (‘to address the assembly’) which 
makes it too expressive for suppletive function. It is defective; in fact some 
of its inflectional gaps are complementary to those of ¢ava:, the distribution 
being a matter of meter. It virtually lacks transitive government except with 
pronouns and inner objects, and it lacks dependent clauses. In short, it shares 
the weaknesses of dava: (41-6). To a varying extent this is true of other verbs 
of originally or occasionally related meaning: (-)avdav, (-)dwretv, 9, *éverev, 
pvbetcbar, mipaboxew, Bavew, oredr ar, and others (46-52). 

eye is different. It has traits that distinguish it from eiweiv — épetv, to be 
sure: it keeps some of its subjective ‘rational’ meanings, not necessarily associ- 
ated with the speech act, although, for instance, rédos eye ‘to collect a tax’ 
becomes an isolated survival in Attic; it means ‘to be going to say’; it becomes 
expressive by losing some of its declaratory sense: dewdoyv eyes ‘prodigieux!’; 
it can mean ‘to enunciate, to recite’; ed Neyew is ‘to be right’ and deve in decvds 
héeyey ‘powerful orator’ refers to the art of exposition in oratory; Neyove.w, 7d 
Neyouevoy etc. refer to universal opinion. Several of these uses are transferred to 
eimeiy — épety and even to dava (dervds eiretv-ppate ri dys). The transfer does 
not include the ‘physical’ nuances of Aeyew, ‘enunciate, recite’, which reach 
eizeiy — épeivy through other agencies and ¢ava never (53-80). The distinctive 
properties of \eyew are most clearly observable in those tense systems where it 
contrasts with, rather than complements, eiety — épety : NeEw (Epa), EXeEa (€Zzov, 
ef?7a) etc. They are summarized once again as subjective, expressive, and 
indefinite, and generally in keeping with the etymology and the rational implica- 
tions of the word as described before (exposition, discourse).6 These DOUBLET 
forms, incidentally, appear early but gain vastly in frequency and variety in 
different dialects. There is a rare middle perfect \éXex7ac and only occasionally 
an active perfect like \ékoya. ‘Why? Because the aspect of the perfect fell in 
too well with the definite aspect of the root of etpyxa, and the rational idea of 
“expounding” was much less important to the perfect than to the other tenses: 
eipnxa was sufficient’ (83). In Hellenistic Greek the contrasting forms from 
dey- are largely lost, and the modern language has again \éw but ¢Zra much like 
Homer (80-93). 

In spite of all these differences \eyev develops into the present tense of elzetv — 
épetv by a process of mutual rapprochement. The factors which favored such a 
development are by and large those, in reverse, which kept davac and ayopetev 
out of the paradigm. déyew is regular, complete, and ‘easy to conjugate’ as 
Fournier puts it with teleological blandness (100). As the forms of all the 
paradigms involved are passed in review, compounds are also discussed. Homer 
has only instances of -dnu/-e:retv. In Attic we find some with -ayopebew 

5 The doublet forms are declared to add tones of emphasis and parody, as in Aicxbye, 


ré~ov Aristoph. Frogs 1020. 
6 Cretan has mostly ¢wver (103). 
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/-emeiv/-epetv and others with -)eyew/-errety/-epetv, while full, non-suppletive 
paradigms of -déyew are confined to meanings that have to do with ‘choosing’ 
such as amodeyew ‘select’. -déyew shows of course certain different forms in 
some tenses as compared with the simple déyew. Returning to his principal 
topic, the author describes how deyew takes over from eimety — épety objective 
meanings or objective nuances of meanings already inherent in \éyew, both in- 
definite (‘tell, describe’) and definite (‘mention, list’), with a synoptic chart on 
p. 123. Its lack of expressiveness; its similarity in point of noun and clause 
government (though largely secondary and induced by contact with the pre- 
dominantly indefinite-intransitive eixeiy and the predominantly definite-tran- 
sitive épety, 126); and lastly its relation to reported discourse of the various de- 
grees which French linguists have so finely classified,’ both indirect (subjective, 
with the accent on the speaker’s opinion in the infinitive constructions, and on 
the allegedness of the reported utterance in the optative constructions) and 
direct (objective): all these link Neyer closely with eimeiv — épetv. The subsection 
on clause government is particularly rich. The author finds that deyew at first 
follows the orbit of davac with the infinitive rather than eimety — épety with its 
various constructions; these verbs ‘could not offer Neyew a ... pattern which 
would have prevailed, thanks to its neatness, uniformity, and frequency of 
occurrence, as they lacked one themselves, dividing, as they did, their govern- 
ment between ... os, 87, and infinitives’ (138). In fact, Néyovow, daciy in 
reference to legends or locutions interchange freely. Later, however, the in- 
finitive after Néyew becomes rarer, gaciv tends to replace déyerat, Neyovaw 
(the latter with a growing preference, incidentally, for the personal déyerac 
He as against Aeyovaw, Aéeyerar abrdv Hxew), and ws, 87. predominate in the end 
(94-208 on the integration of déyew into the suppletive system). 

As for the nouns, éros is definite and lacks connotations of emotion. It is 
replaced by \éyos except for the meaning ‘(epic) verse’. Gos is indefinite; 
it too gives way to Aoyos in some of its uses. édyos, besides taking over from the 
last-named two words, develops in the well-known manner along the lines of 
‘reason’ and ‘word’, its trivial use ‘mention’ and similar functions being dueto 
association with the verbal system, ultimately from eizetv — épetv. piua, dvoua, 
pnrpa, phos, paris, (¢)dra, "Ooca, ér(F)orn, dudy, dwvy, abdn, POdyyos, POoyyn, 
pntwp, 6 \eywv have rather special, restricted meanings which are briefly charac- 
terized (211-33). 

Throughout, Fournier deals with the distribution and successive redistribu- 
tions of certain linguistic forms among certain categories. The categories that 
he uses most commonly might be arranged in the following hierarchy (the tables 
on pp. 104, 123, 149, 155, and 186-8 are helpful): (1) Transitive-intransitive 
is presumably a clear-cut syntactic classification by formal features (presence 
of the accusative ending in the construction); punctual (aoristic)—durative is 
probably conceived likewise. (2) Definite-indefinite and objective-subjective 
as well as emphatic, expressive, emotional (‘affectif’) with their negations, seem 
to be taken as types of meaning, amenable to paraphrase but not to formal 


7 ‘Discours indirect strict’, ‘discours indirect libre’, ‘discours direct’, ‘discours résumé’ 
(with inserted ‘he said’), and mixed types. See especially the charts on 186-8. 
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definition; yet each pair is meant to be nearly exhaustive of the whole vocabulary 
or of a whole form-class (e.g. verbs appear to be considered as either expressive 
or non-expressive). (3) Semantic tags like ‘the rational non-enunciatory mean- 
ings of déyew’ (e.g. ‘to calculate’, 60 etc.) classify relatively small numbers of 
linguistic forms without claim to exhaustiveness.—As the categories under (2) 
are not defined, we are never too clear about their mutual status. The ones 
mentioned here as examples, in fact, happen to coincide so extensively that 
Fournier has to make special mention of a case of conflict when he speaks of 
*wek, ‘the indefinite aspect [of which] is not incompatible with the aorist 
aspect ... , since exposition, description, etc. can be envisaged as units’ (5).° 
Linguists of all persuasions seem to agree that all is fair in semantics, either 
because meaning is of the spirit and hence inaccessible to stated procedures, or 
because it is the one sector of language which reflects the still unmarshaled 
complexities of the extralinguistic world. Much the same used to be said of 
syntax and syntactical meaning. We have learned better about syntax, and the 
more we learn the more definitely we begin to suspect that, whatever the relation 
between language and the remainder of the physical world, semantics is also a 
part of formal grammar and that the lexical meaning of a form can be defined 
as its total linguistic environment. 

If this is so, there is no way of discoursing on the meanings of eiwety or ever 
(in a given period and style) except by studying, comparing, and defining the 
relevant abstractions from the passages in which those forms occur. This will 
yield the syntactic! statements that both are verbs, both are transitive, one is 
punctual-aoristic only, etc. It will further yield the semantic” statement that 
their meanings are similar inasmuch as they share a number of environments not 
shared by all transitive verbs; in fact, they will be found to share some environ- 
ments with only some other such verbs (e.g. presumably decxvivac ‘to show’ 
or ypadev ‘to write’), and still fewer environments with even fewer verbs, down 
to the point where even the two verbs in question fail to interchange. The 
argument that both are, in French or English, ‘verbs of saying’ or, for that matter, 
any other kind of paraphrase, is merely a surrogate approach to this state of 
affairs, not unlike the well-known appeal to the speaker’s feeling in phonemics. 
For want of a detailed procedure in the face of such a formidable entity as ‘total 


8 This is less trivial than it sounds, since, for instance, non-expressivity is frequently 
considered an important property of a form and serves as a basis for all kinds of specific 
conclusions. This is not true of any of the special tags under (3) above. At any rate, 
many forms are supposed to be expressive and many non-expressive (2); whereas there are 
only a few ‘rational non-enunciatory’ forms (3) as against all other forms not so labeled. 

®The terminology is familiar from the works of A. Meillet and others. Fournier’s 
use is confirmed but hardly illuminated by recourse to the most recent writer on Greek 
syntax, J. Humbert, Syntaxe grecque (Paris, 1945; see especially 109-14). For a similar 
criticism see C. Arthur Lynch, Lang. 17.70-1. 

10 It is our point that the division is not really sharp. Limitations in the occurrence of 
individual forms have often been looked upon as accidental gaps, left within (and inter- 
fering with) the framework of the larger form-classes set up in syntax. There is a danger, 
though, in considering the non-occurrence of deaf, say, as a modifier of shoe (‘meaningless 
but syntactically possible’) as more accidental than the non-occurrence of those in the same 
construction (‘unsyntactic’). 
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environment’, we may still have to utilize such surrogates as leads, but we must 
neither look upon them as definitions, nor, once we see through their real nature, 
discard all reference to meaning in despair. 

We are back at the point where we first ventured an opinion on Fournier’s 
accomplishment. All depends on the degree with which his semantic categories 
turn out to express features of environment—that is, on whether they are good 
hypotheses or merely circular." The nearest approximation to the study of 
total environment, especially in a dead language, is of course the traditional 
process which is considered the essence of philology: ‘interpretatio’ or ‘explication 
des textes’, the search for parallel passages and their unbiased classification. 
Fournier is an expert philologist. Still, we cannot help admiring him most 
where he is on safest ground, for instance in the discussion of doublet 
forms (see above). There he is analyzing forms in true contrast; the differences 
which he finds contribute directly to the definition of the meaning of eimety — 
épetv and déyew; the labels (‘subjective’ etc.) for the classes thus formed are, of 
course, as acceptable as any others would be. Is the use of the same labels 
for non-contrasting entities simply based on contrasting pairs, as analogy from 
other phases of linguistics would demand? Or has he allowed himself occasion- 
ally to be swayed by the translational, paraphrastic, or common-sense associa- 
tions of his terms? Other highly satisfying passages are the comparison between 
é7- and ds-clauses (152-76) and the chapter on compound verbs where the 
difference between -ayopevew/-e.rew and éyeuw —elrety is pointed out (see above). 
The fact that ayopevew with a prefix functions as a suppletive present shifts 
the weight rather more distinctly in favor of this verb than the author ad- 
mits in his summaries, and one wonders why he does not make more of such 
specialized meanings as the common dzavyopeve ‘to fail (of inanimate things)’. 
After all, in determining that wen-(é) is in suppletion with go we rely, to be sure, 
on the parallelism between he went to Ohio last year, he may go to Ohio and he 
moved (wrote) to Ohio last year, he may move (write) to Ohio; but we are particularly 
convinced when we find the suppletion extending to isolated uses in he went him 
one better last year, he may go him one better, or, especially, he underwent an opera- 
tion last year, he may undergo an operation. In Greek, as in English, many 
specialized locutions are compounds.—Sometimes the necessity for explaining 
away a contradiction that would seem to follow from a previous classification 
suggests a flaw in the latter: eizeiy is called indefinite and chiefly intransitive 
(sufficiently, in fact, to sponsor the so-called absolute construction of \éyeuv) 
in origin (126). Four pages thereafter the author calls attention to the high 
percentage of transitive eizeiv in Herodotus and other writers (130)—explainable, 
no doubt, with the early association between eimeivy and épetv. Too much can 
unfortunately be explained in this way. 

No semantic study has been free from the difficulties which Fournier encoun- 


1, Spitzer, MLQ 4.430-1, refuses to make the distinction. But surely there is a differ- 
ence between—on the one hand—setting up zx, as though it were known, in a properly con- 
structed equation with the result that certain operations will then establish the value of z, 
and—on the other hand—setting up z in a pseudo-equation not so constructed, which will 
teach us nothing about zx. 
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tered and which stem from the loose conception of meaning generally entertained; 
but few writers have the erudition and appreciation of style which have enabled 
Fournier to produce in spite of those difficulties a work of distinction and some- 
times absorbing interest. This is not the place to do more than mention the 
numerous individual discussions that benefit the understanding of Greek authors 
(especially the historians and Plato); it is safe to say that the most substantial 
results of Fournier’s study lie there. To be systematically fruitful, however, 
semantics will have to come down to earth. We shall need more strictly dis- 
tributional studies on semantically simple forms, viewed first in their syntactic 
setting, before we can hope to make any definite advance in an attempt so am- 
bitious and complex as the one here undertaken.!” 


Henry M. HoEeNnIGswALp 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


A GRAMMAR OF THE POST-PTOLEMAIC PAPYRI: Vol. 1, Accidence and word- 
formation; Part 1, The suffixes. By LEoNarD RoBert PALMER. (Publica- 
tions of the Philological Society, No. 13.) Pp. xii + 186. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1945. 


For the particular fullness of detail with which we know the history of ancient 
Greek we are indebted to a number of famous monograph grammars describing 
individual dialects or otherwise defined bodies of material. Among the most 
impressive of these is Mayser’s grammar of the Ptolemaic papyri.! In under- 
taking to deal with the language of the later papyri, Palmer has at last begun a 


work for which the need had been keenly felt by papyrologists and new testament 
scholars.2 Its broader linguistic interest lies in the fact that the material in 
question provides rich and in many ways unique evidence for the period which 
includes the peak of Latin influence upon Greek between Constantine and 
Justinian, the development of the so-called Byzantine style, and, in general, the 
transition from the ancient language to the medieval. 

Palmer bases himself on the available dictionaries, both general and papyro- 
logical, as well as on the indexes to papyrus publications. His abundant foot- 
notes on points of reading and interpretation show that he has not followed them 
blindly, and his ‘trust that scholars will find the empirical bases amply wide for 
the conclusions based on them’ (iii) may well be justified.* The conclusions 


12 The investigations in E. Sapir’s Totality (Language Monograph No. 10) and in E. 
Sapir and M. Swadesh’s The expression of the ending-point relation in English, French, 
and German (Language Monograph No. 10, ed. by Alice V. Morris) seem to be quite un- 
paralleled. 

1 Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemierzeit; Leipzig, 1906-34. 

2 There are preliminary studies by Palmer himself (notably J. Theol. Stud. 1934.170 ff. 
and CQ 1939.31 ff.) and by S. G. Kapsomenakis, Voruntersuchungen zu einer Grammatik 
der Papyri der nachchristlichen Zeit (Munich, 1938). 

3 For the benefit of the papyrus scholars who will be dismayed by the lack of an index of 
passages, we give here a list of major emendations suggested or readings discussed by 
Palmer, with his page number in italics: Aegyptus 6.191 109; BGU 1.20 130, 163.9 130, 550.2 
88, 775.15 180, 837 87, 874.7 149, 1047.iii.18 147, 1036.14 89, 1049.10 79; Fay 348 66; Mitteis Chr. 
96.7 87; Ostr. Strass. 736.2 180; PFlor iii.383.77 30; PGrenf ii.1.2, 71 180; PHamb 1.89.3 130, 
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alluded to concern historical linguistics. They reveal a great deal of that sense 
for linguistic change—not surprising in the author of An Introduction to Modern 
Linguistics*—in which Mayser, for all his monumental achievement, had been 
found wanting. 

The present publication deals with derivative suffixation. The vocabulary is 
classified by suffixes; under each heading devoted to a suffix, words are divided 
into (common Greek, including) Attic, Poetic-Ionic, Hellenistic (that is, known 
from post-classical sources other than post-Ptolemaic papyri), and New (that 
is, making their first appearance in these papyri). The arrangement, the like 
of which has been traditional in works on late ancient Greek ever since W. 
Schmid’s Attizismus,‘ is of course meant as a contribution to the question of the 
sources of the koine. In his overall statistics Palmer identifies 1848 words—of a 
grand total of 5853—as ‘Attic’, 792 as Poetic-Ionic, 1773 as Hellenistic, and 1440 
as New, a result which confirms the relative importance of Ionic for the koine 
vocabulary. 

Aside from Palmer’s qualified reliance on published dictionaries and word 
lists, his material is incomplete in other ways. Turning first to the veRB 
(the main portion of the present volume, following an introduction in which the 
histories of the individual suffixes and the respective statistics are confronted and 
discussed, is divided into Adjectives, ‘Substantives’, and Verbs) we find chapters 
ON -dw, -éw, -dw, -ebw, -afw, -itw, -aivw, -bvw, -dvw, -ivw, -oxw, but no discussion of 
any of the other present-tense types. Why the choice? The special historical 
interest which some of the suffixes offer cannot (as it should not) have been the 
criterion, since others, likewise selected, are clearly unproductive. The treat- 
ment of the verb thus takes on the character of a series of monographs, full of 
original and revealing observations, if somewhat vitiated by certain fundamental 
inconsistencies. Most of these involve compounds. Since in Greek both nouns 
(including adjectives) and verbs may be compounded, in part with the same 
prepositional prefixes, and since nouns (and adjectives) may be derived from 
verbs and vice versa, it follows that most new verbs may be divided into (1) 
simple denominatives (oixéw from ofkos),”7 (2) denominatives from compound 
nouns or adjectives (événuéw from évdnuos), and (3) compound verbs (éyxadkéw = 
év + xadew). Palmer carries out the distinction for some suffixes where it sug- 
gests itself more emphatically, but not for others, although he seems to imply it 





1.104 130; PHarris 95 125; PLond 131.49 etc. 142, 191.14 91, 191.8 90, 193 Vo4 89, 347.6 130; 
PMasp 2.7 44, 4.9 148, 19.23 140, ii.128.15 $0, 143A14 115, 288.ii.35, iii.15 68, 295.14 146; POxy 
1978.4, 8 45, xvi.1873.2 142; PSI 27.16 146, x.119.6/8 $7; PThead 19.11 180; SB 4116.5 28, 4315 
140, 4490.20 130; and the following entries in Gradenwitz, Liddell and Scott*®, and Preisigke: 
dueptuvaw 122, apriBieros 20, Sudoxrns 112, yevorpis 93, xovpebw 186, Adxripov 96, ANaraxebouae 
184, o.ptcddos 34, orevoola 78, dAnTrHp 109, as well as many entries in -éw (Preisigke) for 
-ow 17. 

4 London, 1936. 

5 See Debrunner, IF 56.60. 

6 Der Attizismus in seinen Hauptvertretern; Stuttgart, 1887-97. Following L. Gautier, 
La langue de Xénophon (Geneva, 1911), Palmer does not count as Attic words which occur 
only in Thucydides, Plato, or Aristotle (5). 

7 Primary verbs are wisely included here. £4w, Yaw, etc. are listed as ‘Attic’ (122). 
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throughout in judging the productivity of suffixes. Actually it is a distinction of 
the first importance, because new coinages of type 3, though possibly homonymous 
with those of type 2,8 cannot by any stretch of the imagination be regarded as 
formations by suffix. It is largely irrelevant whether the suffix of peratnréew 
is -€(w) or any other. {nréw dates from ‘Attic’ times, and yeratnréw (‘new’) is 
the result of compounding such as might presumably affect any verb. To be 
sure, where a correlation between certain present-tense suffixes and certain 
preverbs does appear—and there must be examples of it in the form of small, 
semantically related groups—it demands attention. 

Even where Palmer separates compound verbs from simple verbs—the latter 
including parasyntheta, i.e. derivatives from compound nouns—his compound 
verbs include both mere examples of compounding with a prefix, and such genuine 
suffixal derivatives as happen to occur only, or at first, with a prefix as well. Of 
eleven ‘new’ compound verbs in -aw (not including -:aw) (a) six are new pre- 
fixations to underlying forms already part of the papyrus vocabulary (among 
them double compounds like dayterepwraw, a new compound to érepwraw which 
in turn is an ‘Attic’ prefixation of ‘Attic’ épwraw). Of the remaining five, (b) 
mpocavraw goes with ‘Attic’ aravraw and ‘Hellenistic’ cvvaravraw (the simple 
év7dw is archaic-poetic and Herodotean), while (c) arorputaw, uera-depaw, and, 
in @ sense, ér-exxpdoua’® are prefixations with verbs which accidentally do not 
occur in the papyri under investigation but existed in the language. déacra- 
6adXdw (d) is new both as to prefix and suffix (although, as the footnotes on 123 
indicate, not unrelated to d.acraddw Plut., pap.; d.acrabitw Lyd.). Palmer states 
none of this. The data on (a) and (b) can be gleaned from his lists and from the 
word index, which is reliable but of course is arranged alphabetically and hence 
shows compound verbs and parasyntheta by prefixes rather than by stems. 
On (c) and (d) the reader must consult the dictionaries. It is easy to see that the 
statistics based on these classifications are of limited value. It is only fair to 
say, on the other hand, that in reading Palmer’s comments one gets the impres- 
sion that he would be the first to understand and even approve the criticism here 
offered. As asample we quote a few lines from his discussion of -a¢w (138): 

The suffix is barely productive in our texts. Of the 55 H[ellenistic] and New examples 
23 are compounds of verbs attested earlier. From the remainder we must subtract those 
verbs which are analogical transformations of -4w verbs. ... We must, further, rule out 
matw and dudidfw wn. 

There is no lack of excellent digressions like this. It is one thing to enumerate 
all words having certain suffixes, and quite another to interpret the resulting 
lists historically. The latter can almost never be done in terms of simple addi- 
tion of stem and affix; where the spread of a formation can be followed at all it is 
inevitably a matter of analogical action along small semantic groups in the form 
of replacement of one suffix by another, of contrast between suffixes added to 


8 Sometimes the assignment of a form is actually doubtful, and not even a close study of 
meaning (which alone can here decide the immediate constituents) will solve the problem. 
Palmer points out a number of cases. éyxrdoua is by mistake listed twice (122 and 123). 

® Double compounds, in turn, pose problems: some are compound verbs prefixed once 
more; others are verbs preceded by a cluster of prefixes. The meaning of course decides. 
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the same stem, of affix clusters developing independently from their constituent 
morphemes and taking on special meanings, of back-formations, etc. It is best 
investigated in individual studies (especially in view of our necessarily incom- 
plete sources), not a few of which Palmer has adumbrated or carried out himself. 
However, others who will want to continue these studies have to rely on the 
basic lists, which should therefore be either entirely undigested or, still better, 
arranged into all possible kinds of synchronically observable groups of potential 
historical importance. Palmer’s presentation of verbs beginning with a prefix 
is neither. But then, it is not his last word on the subject, as the book contains 
repeated references to a later section of the whole work devoted to word-composi- 
tion as such. 

Palmer summarizes ‘-éw, -dw, -ebw, -afw, -itw, and, to a smaller extent, -aw, 
-aivw, and -ivw’ as productive (17). He comments upon the complementary 
functions of -é (from compound nouns) and -eiw (from simple nouns), on the 
conflict between -doua: and -caouat ‘be afflicted with a disease’, and on the begin- 
nings of the spread of -cxowa:, so common in later periods, from a few pairs like 
divw : dudvoxw (18; also 148). Only a few of his many findings on individual 
points can be mentioned: on xarpornpew, from *xarpornp or With xarpopvAakéew, 
KatpooxoTéw (130); on xowoper pew (ibid.), where xowo- may be ‘simply a substitute 
for the preposition ovv-’—incidentally recalling the old parallelism of éuvés : 
xowos; ON duvarorepew (131) ‘be more capable of financial burdens’, from the 
comparative duvarorepos (= -wrepos). There are excellent semantic studies on 
-a¢w (137-8) and -igtw (140). With yoyyitw ‘mutter (an onomatopoetic word)’ 
(144) Palmer compares Bavfigtw P.Mag.Oslo I ‘for earlier Bavgw’—surely not 
altogether unconnected with Bavfw etc. ciaivoua (144-5) ‘to feel disgust’ 
is tentatively explained as a cross between oxxaivw and ovnvéw (Photius), rather 
than as an Arabic loanword. The author often calls attention to back-forma- 
tions; it is a pity that he has not assembled his examples in the initial summary, 
instead of treating them as addenda to their seeming converses. Here are a 
few: mpo(o)d:a¢w (138) ‘advance money’ with -odvatw from épodiatw, a parasyn- 
theton based on é0é.a ‘supplies’ and others; avervyryvwoxw (149) ‘not to recog- 
nize’ built on dveriyywortos. devywartifw (141), on the other hand, is with good 
reason considered a regular denominative from de?yya, rather than (with Moul- 
ton and Milligan) a back-formation from rapaédeyyariftw. 

The treatment of ADJECTIVES and Nouns suffers less from arbitrary omission 
of certain suffixes; in fact, nothing of any serious importance is left out in the 51 
headings. The relation between the derivatives classified and other formations, 
parallel or underlying, is not always stated, but never lost sight of, as the sum- 
mary in the introductory chapter makes particularly clear. The only serious 
stricture again concerns compounds. Nouns in -7wp, for instance (118-9; 8), 
are said to bear witness to the ‘rejuvenation of this native suffix in the Graeco- 
Roman period by the introduction of Latin loan-words in -tor’ (118), of which 
there follows an impressive list.!° The statistics (119) seem to confirm this: 
‘Attic’ 2, Poetic-Ionic 5, Hellenistic 6, and New 11. But of the eleven ‘new’ 

10 Why is the hybrid é\\n\oxavdarwp listed as one of the Latin loans along with pavdarwp 


and ordérwp, and ‘thus excluded from the statistics, while dpx.aratwp is counted as a new 
Greek formation? 
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ones, only Operrn7wp is a simple noun; eight are compounds from nouns already 
introduced (including apxicra7wp to the Latin loanword orarwp), or at any rate 
with second members most of which occur in other compounds, and two, xovorwp 
and pwayiorwp, are simply examples of bad if widespread Latin in Greek papyri. 
No matter what the later history of -aropas in modern Greek, Palmer’s statistics 
are weak proof. Or let us consider the adjectives in -7s—almost all of them, of 
course, compounds; some (as Palmer properly states) with neuter -os nouns 
existing alongside and others formed directly from verb stems. In both cases, 
incidentally, the number of occurring second compound members is rather re- 
stricted; that is, new compounds are largely fashioned upon those already in 
use. Our immediate complaint has to do with a case like ravevoeBys, included 
(and counted) as a ‘new’ word in -ns although it is just a new determinative 
rav- adjective from what happens to be a very old compound in -ys, and hence 
on a level radically different from its fellow listings. 

The following mention of detail again is necessarily spotty. The author ob- 
serves (40; 16) that -npos and -epos were fused and then remained ‘productive 
down to modern times’. His further comment on -eors and -nos (103: ‘in our 
texts this distinction is merely orthographical, since 7 = e’), as well as his refer- 
ence to ‘a6edixa rpdBara Westermann & Kraemer 15.10.22; = Ondvxé with 4- 
derived from its opposite append’ (36), makes one curious about what he will 
have to say on the history of 7 in his Phonology. Mayser did not think of the 
confusion between n- and ¢-forms in Ptolemaic Egypt as an entirely phono- 
logical matter, and, after all, it is 7 and « which fell together in the early Christian 
centuries, at least in Egypt and Greece, while « remains apart to this day.” 
It is gratifying to see Palmer at last refusing to take ordinary itacistic spellings 
seriously, not only in theory, but in the actual practice of classification. To an 
extent justified in dealing with a language that is largely formal and bookish, he 
recognizes the importance of spellings as such. The balance which he strikes, for 
example, in treating -tos, -€os, -€ws, and -avws (that is, really only -fos and os) 
(21-2) seems just and efficient. In elaborating on dmoxaraderros (44), which 
he takes, in accordance with the cases cited above, as a spelling for *aroxara\nr- 
ros, he gives an excursus on azo- as a ‘prefix to reverse the meaning of the verb’. 
ya NXcapus (49) or rather yadtapws ‘footpad’ is linked with the Hesychian yaXia 
(the etymon of galley) and yaneds ‘a small shark’, with semantic parallels which it 
would take too long to reproduce. Compounds in -apxos are frequent, pace 
‘Chantraine’s statement that the xow7 employs “constamment” the forms in 
-apxns’ (67). xaréayua (98) and, perhaps, av7\wua (95) show an augmented stem. 
-ts ‘is merely the product of guttural stems [+] -o.s. There is no trace of the 
intrusion of -és into other stems mentioned by Chantraine (p. 281)’ (105). 
Neither is there a trace of the later growth of -civn at the expense of -drns (108); 
on the contrary. -r7p.ov ‘still primarily denotes ‘‘place” rather than “‘instru- 
ment’’’ (110). 

Perhaps it is worth while once more to gather together some of Palmer’s 


11 Mayser 11.62-6 (in spite of his final conclusion, 66). See also Costas, An outline of the 
history of Greek 59 (Chicago, 1936); Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 1.186; Wells, Royal 
correspondence in the Hellenistic period lvi (New Haven, 1934) ; Sturtevant, The pronuncia- 
tion of Greek and Latin? 37-8. 
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remarks on back-formation: xpetos (22) a de-compound from axpetos after xpiot- 
Mos : axpnoruos; dpeAjs = ddeAns (26) similarly from -wdedA7s in compounds; 
peéyarpos (40) ‘envious, jealous’ from peyaipw (?). Three striking new formations 
among the x-stems, apat, the ‘barbarous’ (Photius) wéAvé, and &pé ‘bear’ are 
explained plausibly enough as retrograde from diminutives (eNixiv, dpaxioy, 
&pxidwov), which were presumably more frequent than the older, simple 7é)exvs, 
&paxos, &px(r)os. Diminutives from x-stems such as perpdaxwrv, which provided 
the pattern for the back-formation, were of course of regular occurrence—in 
modern Greek they have superseded the x-stems (51). rapcebs (60) replaces 
rapias because of ramebw. arn (65) owes its existence to parwy ‘an Egyptian 
measure’. ‘yetvia (73), however, is shown to be an old Ionicism rather than, as 
Mayser would have it, from yer7r dw. 

The summary of adjective and noun suffixes (6-17) presents, roughly, the 
following picture: -77s ‘is by far the most popular suffix in this function’ (agent 
nouns, masculine). -e’s, however, is still active at this period. -dps (from 
Latin) is later replaced and overtaken by -ads (from nicknames and the like). 
-tnp and -twp (see above) have a limited existence. -7pra forms feminine 
names of professions (not, as in MGk., also animal names). Nouns in -coca 
(to which the interesting &feoca ‘apparently the feminine to a48fas’ is appended 
on 93) are mainly ‘occupation’ rather than ‘rank’ nouns as in later times. -awva 
is not yet really productive. -is and -rpis, extinct in MGk., form names of instru- 
ments. As for the deverbal abstracts, -ous is still vigorous ‘although signs are 
not lacking of its coming displacement by -cia, -yés &c’. There is a small group 
of nouns in -7és ‘denoting agricultural operations’, like ayrAnrés ‘irrigation’. 
Contrary to Chantraine’s statement that -7 (extinct in MGk.) was dead in the 
koine, Palmer finds a large number of new formations, mostly from compound 
verbs. In xara réripov xal Bpworuov we seem to see the earliest instance of 
-.uos adjectives used as nouns to replace the old infinitives (that is, the later 
type 76 ypayino). The confusion of -ués and -ya (both later often for -ois) is 
just beginning, too. Other deverbal noun suffixes more or less retain their 
status. All of them are then briefly arranged according to the verbal type to 
which the underlying form belongs: -aw, favorite form -novs, as well as some exam- 
ples with -oyos; -éw ‘prefers -ia, with -yo1s a poor second. Here, too, -opés is all 
but crowded out’; -dw: -wows; -{w: ‘-cvos predominates’; -eiw: ‘the predominance 
of -eia is contested with small success by -evois’. Palmer finds no -vois nouns; 
in fact he sees merely an etymological spelling in the type -avois mentioned by 
other writers for medieval and modern Greek. On the quality nouns in -otvn 
and -drns see above. -ia and «ea are important; the latter especially with under- 
lying -s stems. Among the remaining noun suffixes, -efoy (as far as it can be 
distinguished from -wv) has remained productive. -@pa and -rpa ‘are sterile, 
although Dieterich quotes many examples from MGk’, a state of affairs which 
makes Palmer suspect that the modern -rpa is really a descendant of -rpva. 
The difference between -wy and -ewy in the meaning ‘place (especially where 
plants grow and animals are kept)’ is explained phonologically: ¢ crops up after 
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liquid or nasal as it does elsewhere in the language." This is also said to account 
for the forms in -ew#y which had been postulated as the source of MGk. -dvas. 
There are a few examples of the diminutive -oté:(ov), another instance of the 
first trace of a later development. 

The adjectival suffix par excellence is -ws, consisting of the old -vws, its itacistic 
homonyms, and Latin -ius in (and from) borrowings. Of the ‘material suffixes’ 
-wos is the most prevalent. There are four examples of -civos (from tree names 
in -€a), the form which seems to have given rise to the MGk. -evws. Quality 
adjectives have mostly -xés and its aggregate suffixes (such as -nrixés; note that 
the Latin -dpixos is apparently distinguished by a retracted accent). -jows is 
not yet productive. In adjectives from verbs, -7os and -wros are important. 
-twos and -o.pos, primarily associated with certain deverbal nouns, are also fre- 
quent. For -7s, -ws is often substituted, thus foreshadowing the eventual loss of 
-7S. 

The principal merit of Palmer’s summary is to show that many of the Middle 
Greek developments can be discerned, in an embryonic form, in the post-Ptole- 
maic papyri, while the profound changes which came with the spread of these 
developments are still ahead. The language of these papyri is very definitely 
ancient Greek. The summary furthermore contains some information of the 
kind that one sometimes misses in the basic arrangement of the full material— 
information concerning the relation between the makeup of the derivatives and 
that of their underlying forms. 

It remains to mention the chief instances of Latin loans in the Greek of the 
papyri. Plain Latin words are, it seems, not always included in the lists and in 
the statistics (cf. fn. 10). However, Latin suffixes came to be added to Greek 
stems. -dpus (48-9) appears from the Ist century A.D. ow? is reintroduced for 
dixn (62; the accent is misprinted™) by way of Latin poena. Many paroxytones 
in +7 (65) are Latin feminines in Greek form: not only dpayAn tragula but 
also xwprn cohors. -ovpa (as in dpuarovpa) is used once to form a hybrid 
xorrovpa ‘mortar’. Some masculine Latin a-stems appear with -as, ‘perhaps 
... one of the roots of the later nominatives in -as (&vdpas), which Hatzidakis 
... regards as analogical formations from the accusative’ (68). Latinisms in 
-ta and -apia are listed on 76. -dprov (83-4) became a Greek suffix, as in orpari- 
wrapiv ‘haversack’; Palmer thinks that its great popularity crowded out 
the native diminutive -apiv, which became unproductive in early Byzantine 
times. adovdvyr is not only ‘from 7@\os = Lat. palis’ (89), it actually shows the 
Latin stem. ai@pa and % al@pos (117) ‘are back-formations from at@piov, which is 
itself... the Latin atrium transformed through a false connection with ai@p7n’. 
-rwp has already been discussed. Most formations in -wy (119-20) are Latin 
loanwords, from which there are such coinages as Bovxb\wy. -ebw (e.g. dnAn- 
yarebw) (184) is common in the adaptation of Latin verbs. 


12 According to Palmer this throws new light on Helbing’s observation that in the Sep- 
tuagint Spos and xez\os show a curious preference for seemingly uncontracted forms in 
the genitive plural (dpéwv, xerdéwr). 

18 There are extremely few misprints, considering the vast amount of reference material. 
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The book has its weaknesses also, of which by no means the smallest is the lack 
of English glosses for all except a few controversial words. But shortcomings 
in matters of classification and arrangement threaten to be serious only where 
compounds are affected, and this is precisely a field to which the author has 
promised us to return in a later volume. This report has given only a sadly 
incomplete impression of the wealth of information contained in the present one. 
We hope the others will be published soon. 

Henry M. HorEnicswaLp 
University OF TEXxas 


ETUDE DESCRIPTIVE DU DIALECTE DE Démirpfst (Brousse, Asie Mineur). 
By ConstaNnTIN DaNncuItsis, with a preface by H. Pernot. (Dialectologie 
Néo-Hellénique.) Pp. 285. Paris: G.-P. Maisonneuve (Librairie Orientale 
et Américaine), 1943. 


The outstanding linguistic result of the Greco-Turkish war in the early twenties 
of this century was the disappearance of the Greek dialects in Asia Minor, brought 
about by the exchange of populations. The Greek communities from Asia 
Minor, exiled to their home country, were scattered; the older people died; the 
younger ones grew up under the influence of Standard Greek. Since relatively 
little modern linguistic research has been done in the field, with the exception of 
the standard work by R. M. Dawkins and several fine studies on the Pontic 
dialect by A. A. Papadopoulos, every attempt to record and interpret the rem- 
nants of Modern Greek of Asia Minor deserves our gratitude. In Florina (Mace- 
donia), where his fellow-citizens settled after the evacuation from Turkey, 
Danguitsis has gathered considerable material from the Greek dialect of Demir- 
dash near Brusa, in Bithynia. 

The study is divided into the traditional parts: Phonétique (29-67), Morpho- 
logie (69-128), Vocabulaire (129-171), Textes dialectaux (173-246). It is the 
careful, reliable investigation that one would expect from a student of Pernot. 
Several defects in method rather than in content should be mentioned, since they 
are common and can be avoided: indiscriminate use of the existing scientific 
tools; a certain arbitrariness in the selection of the word-material; and, most 
serious, the absence of a clear division between the historical and the descriptive 
approach. 

There are, moreover, serious gaps in the bibliography. To give only a few 
examples, the author has not used the Historical Dictionary of the Academy of 
Athens, the rich material of the periodical ’A@nva@, the excellent dictionary of 
Southern Italian Greek by Rohlfs, the grammar of Northern Greek by Papado- 
poulos, the phonetics of Cyprus and the Dodecanese by Pantelides, or the 
outstanding studies by Andriotes on the vowel-system of Northern Greek. 
In all these works Danguitsis would have found material and interpretations 
which shed light on the problems he discusses. He might, indeed, have used no 
study at all, concentrating solely on his informants; but his half-solution is, we 
think, a bad solution. 

The same half-solution can be noticed in his selection of words for the vocabu- 
lary. First, the guiding principle in listing the material has been to present those 
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words which, in the author’s opinion, do not belong to the common Greek stock 
(cf. 128, §§1-2). This, of course, is a rather amateurish approach, as B. Bloch 
has pointed out (LANG. 23.65 n. 12a): no linguist should try to separate dialectal 
from standard material on the basis of his subjective judgment alone. Second, 
in numerous instances the author adds parallels from other dialects to the words 
of his vocabulary; the idea is good and useful, but it is not carried out systemati- 
cally. Danguitsis relies on a small and arbitrary choice of dialectal dictionaries, 
so that his compilation is much too scanty to allow any inference as to the geo- 
graphical distribution of the words of his dialect. The etymological explanations 
are likewise inadequate. Danguitsis’ tendency to compromise is most noticeable 
in his vacillation between the synchronic and the diachronic approach. To be 
sure, he calls his book Etude descriptive; but he does not stick to the rules of the 
game: continuously (and very understandably) he tries to derive instead of 
describe. But the derivation of the forms of a given dialect cannot be studied 
in &@ vacuum, i.e. the author must pay attention to the corresponding forms in the 
related dialects. For this reason, the historical parts of the study do not produce 
valuable findings. That the author is gifted is attested by several passages in 
the study (e.g. the derivation of the pronominal ending -aré 90-1, and the inter- 
pretation of noun inflection 69-74); strict adherence to method will lead him to 
more significant results in his interesting field. 

We shall add first a few etymological and bibliographical remarks to the words 
in the Vocabulaire.! 

ayptyodovarya ‘solanum’: HistLex 1.212 lists the word only for Kythnos; cf. 


Stephanides, LexArch 6.220 (1923).—avypoixoros ‘ignorant, maladroit’: the word 
belongs to Pontus, Cappadocia, and the Aegean islands; the meaning in Demird. 
is the same as in Pontus and Cappadocia, HistLex 1.229; for etymology cf. Kri- 
aras, ’A@nva 48.156 (1938).—axd@o7os ‘toujours en mouvement’: the word is 
common in the meaning ‘not seated’; the meaning ‘always in motion’ seems 


1 The grammatical terminology used in the present review is taken from Spoken Greek, 
by Henry and Renée Kahane and Ralph L. Ward (New York, 1945-6; originally published 
for the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, EM 535-536), referred to as Kahane-Ward. In addi- 
tion, the following abbreviations occur: Anagnostopoulos, MegEncycl = I. N.’ Avayrworo- 
mobd\ov, Opaxixh diddexros, in Meyadrn éddAnvexh EeyxvxdAowardeia 12.708-9 (Athens, 1930); 
Chourm + volume number = one of the articles by K. I’. Xovpyovti4dns published in the 
journal Opaxcxd: Td Toaxirt ris éwapxlas Merpav, 9.310-62 (1938), To yAwoorxod lilwua 
ToaxndAlov, 12.265-322 (1939), TAwoodpiov ToaxnXiov, 13.366-85 (1940) and 15.181-296 (1941); 
Dawkins = R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 1916); Hepites = 
A. T. Hépités, Dictionnaire grec-frangais, 3 vols. (Athens, 1908-10); HistLex = ‘Ioropixdv 
Aekixov ris véas éA\Anuexfs (’Axadnuta ’AOnvdv), 3 vols. (Athens, 1933 ff.); LexArch = 
Aeétxoy patixdv ’Apxetov (Athens, 1914 ff.; the first four volumes were published as appendices 
to the periodical ’A@nva); Meyer, Ngr. St. 2 = G. Meyer, Neugriechische Studien 2 (Sit- 
zungsberichte Wien, Phil.-hist. Classe, Vol! 130, 1894); Meyer, Ngr. St. 3 = G. Meyer, 
Neugriechische Studien 3 (SB Wien, Phil.-hist. Cl., Vol. 132, 1895); Meyer, Ngr. St. 4 = G. 
Meyer, Neugriechische Studien 4 (SB Wien, Phil.-hist. Cl., Vol. 132, 1895.); Papadopoulos 
= A. A. Iamradomob\ov, Tpapuarix} trav Bopeiwy idwwpatwv ris véas édAAnveKis yAwoons 
(Athens, 1926); Psaltes = Er. B. Vadrov, Opaxcxd (Dialect of Saranta Ekklesiai; Athens, 
1905); Rohlfs = Etymologisches Wérterbuch der unteritalienischen Grazitait (Halle, 1930) ; 
Thumb = A. Thumb, Handbuch der neugriechischen Volkssprache (Strassburg, | )11); 
Triandaphyllidis = M. A. TpravragvAdtin, NeoeAAnvixh ypauuarixh (Athens, 1938). 

An apostrophe in Greek forms marks palatalization. 
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limited to Asia Minor (Lycia and Pontus), HistLex 1.328.—Bocxés ‘licou’: D. 
lists a parallel from Icaria; cf. Hatzidakis, ’A@nvé 29.189 (1917) [Chios].— 
BpéPovp ‘se trouver’: the same type BpéGoua: in Cyprus, Menardos, ’A@nva 37.78 
(1925).—bopé ‘buffet’: on p. 7 (Corrections) D. considers this word a loan from 
¥rench bureau; it seems, however, on the basis of form and distribution, that the 
two Venetian forms bord and buré (Boerio, Dizionario del dialetto veneziano; 
Venezia, 1856) were borrowed by Greek: the -o- form is found in Cephalonia 
umopo 0., waropés m. ‘large desk’, Zante idem, Naxos bopo ‘drawer’, Constantinople 
bopé ‘desk’; the -u- form is found in Naxos bovpé ‘drawer’, Tenos urovpé ‘desk’, 
Andros wovpé ‘drawer’, Cyprus movpév ‘kind of desk’ (’A@nvé 6.173 [1894]; 
12.362 [1900]; Meyer, Ner. St. 4.74; Hatziioannou, Tepi rv & rH pecawyixf 
kal vewrépa xumpiaxh tevwv yAwoouay ororcxeiwy 96 [Texte und Forschungen zur 
byzantinisch-neugriechischen Philologie 18; Athens, 1936]).—yotpva ‘gouttiére’: 
the meaning ‘gouttiére’ which D. gives as specifically dialectical, in contrast 
to the general meaning ‘bassin’, is recorded by several standard dictionaries, 
cf. Meyer, ByzZ 3.159-60 (1894).— dwitw ‘reprocher’: D. gives some intermedi- 
ate forms from Chios and Livisi in order to illustrate the development of the 
word; more material is found in Chios veié: (’A@nv@ 28.285 [1916]), Lesbos veiéio, 
verditw (’A@nva 42.245 [1930]), Cyzicus (Panormus) verdaw (’AOnva 36.273 [1925]), 
and EThrace veidva, verdit~w (Psaltes 32).—dpodix’, in the phrase dpodix’ ae 
‘malédiction adressée aux goulus’: as to etymology D. quotes Pantelides, ByzZ 
30.231-40 (1929-30) where the word is derived from é5pé\uxos; Pernot, in his 
Lettre-Préface (5; cf. also 8), rejects this theory and goes back to the older 
hypothesis of iépdxndov ‘hydrocéle’; a third explanation is offered by Deinakis, 
"AOnva. 42.262 (1930): bdpo- + Adxov ‘henbane’.—AnvoBdéya ‘secours mutuel’ 
(cf. 27): this type, based on the common learned word 4&\AnAoBonbea, is found 
in Bithynia and the Dardanelles; the type 4&Adnvoob#ea in Carpathus, HistLex 
1.462; cf. Phaves, ’A@nva 45.357 (1934).—yayapitw ‘salir’: cf. Bees, Byz. neugr. 
Jahrb. 15.196-208 (1939).— wi ‘bébé’: D. mentions Koraes, “Araxra 4.350; 
the latest discussion of the word that we know is by Pantelides, ’A@nva 41.38- 
41 (1929) with bibliography.—dépxos ‘pus’ (cf. p. 35): D. mentions Dawkins; ef. 
Spxovs for Macedonia (Melenikon), Hatzidakis, ’A@nva 42.256 (1930).—7ev- 
daveBpo ‘plantain lancéolé’: the word is found also in Cephalonia, Epirus, and 
Siphnos, Kalitsounakis, ’A@nva 33.192 (1921); cf. Amantos, ’A@nv@ 43.151 
(1931), and Rohlfs, No. 1659.— w)’epdvw ‘payer, finir, consommer’: the meaning 
‘to pay’ is, of course, the common one; the other meanings seem to be character- 
istic of the dialects of Cappadocia; cf. Dawkins, Gloss. s.v. rAnpwvw, and Hatzi- 
dakis, ’A@nva 24.375 (1912).—oeperés ‘vif’: history and distribution of the word 
are sketched by Hatzidakis, ’A6nva@ 28, LexArch 8-11 (1916). 

Now to the main point of this review. In the Introduction (24-8) and scat- 
tered throughout the study there are rather vague remarks about the Epirotic 
origin of the Demird. dialect (cf. F. W. Hasluck, Cyzicus 150 (Cambridge, 1910}) 
and about its affinities with dialects of the western coast of Asia Minor and the 
islands of the Archipelago. Danguitsis indicates, also, one feature which points 
to Cappadocia: the pronominal ending -ari of the restrictive case (genitive) 
plural (90-1; Dawkins 125; Triandaphyllidis 276). Furthermore, the author 
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lists a phenomenon which is peculiar to the dialect of Demird.: in the singular, 
the three-case system of masculines in -os of the standard language is reduced to 
two cases (subj. case a@pwos : obj. and restr. cases 4@pwro), and the two-case 
system of neuters in -o and -a is reduced to a one-case or, for that matter, to a 
no-case system (subj. obj. restr. u7Ao ‘apple’: 248; 75-80). But one essential 
constituent has, for all practical purposes, been neglected by the author; there 
are many phenomena common to Demird. and Eastern Thrace. One concludes 
that a strong linguistic relation must have existed between Eastern Thrace and 
Bithynia, and in this relation Thrace must have been the giver and Bithynia the 
taker. The linguistic relation between the two regions has already been noticed, 
cf. Psaltes, LexArch 5.251 (1918), and Triandaphyllidis 1.274; but, as far as we 
know, it has not been presented in detail. In the following we shall try to point 
out a number of striking parallels in grammar and vocabulary. It goes without 
saying that some of the parallelisms are not limited to Eastern Thrace. 


I. GRAMMAR 


1. ACCENT: 

(a) If, in the dialect of Demird., the accent falls on the fifth or fourth syllable 
from the end, a secondary accent may appear on the last syllable: épxovpacrava 
‘we come’; é¢ypayayée ‘we wrote’ (30). This rare phenomenon occurs also in 
EThrace (Skopos): #pxovvrava ‘they used to come’ (Papadopoulos 49). 

(b) In Demird., within most sets of nouns (in the singular) or verbs, the accent 
remains on the same syllable: subject case 4@pwzos, restrictive case (genitive) 


GOpwro ‘man’; subject case dpworos, restrictive case apworo ‘sick man’; imper- 
fective past (imperfect) éypada, éypades, éypadeva, éypaday, eypadet, éypadava 
‘used to write’ (31; 103). The same phenomenon is found in Thrace: subject 
case &@povmous, restrictive case a&Opovrov; subject case a&ppoverous, restrictive 
case dppovetov (Papadopoulos 48-9); imperfective past xopevaye, xdpevare, 
x6pevave ‘used to dance’ (Chourm 12.283). As far as the verb is concerned, this 
phenomenon is widely spread over the northern dialects of Greece (Papadopoulos 
49). 

2. VOWELS: 

(a) According to Danguitsis, a final -a may be added in Demird. to the third 
person plural of many verb sets and to the whole set of the imperfective past of 
the -me type (passive imperfect); the same final -a may be added to -os adjectives 
and pronouns in the singular object case (accusative) (34). This phenomenon 
should be stated differently and more simply: a final -a may be added to all 
inflected forms ending in -n. Forms of the verb divw ‘I untie’ may serve as 
verbal examples (101-3): 

-o type (active): imperfective present (pres. indic. and subj.), 3rd plur. dtiv’va; 
imperfective past (imperfect), 3rd sing. éAvveva, 3rd plur. éA\vvava; perfective de- 
pendent (aorist subj.), 3rd plur. \icva; perfective past (aorist indic.), 3rd sing. 
édvoeva, 3rd plur. é\voava. 

-me type (medio-passive): imperfective past (imperfect), all six persons: 
Nbvouuva, Abvoveva, Aiwovrdava, Aiwovyacrava, Aiwovatava, divovdava; perfec- 
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tive dependent (aorist subj.), 3rd plur. \vOotva; perfective past (aorist indic.) 
3rd sing. AvOxeva, 3rd plur. AvOxava. 

Adjectival examples are: zaorpixéva (masc. obj.) ‘clean’, ad€yova (masc. obj.) 
‘worthy’, xdxwova (masc. obj.) ‘red’ (82). 

Pronominal examples are: a¢rova (masc. obj.), adrjva (fem. obj.) ‘that’ (90); 
tovrova (masc. Obj.), rovrnva (fem. obj.) ‘this’ (91); rova ‘him’ (30), rovwva or 
tva ‘their’ (90). 

The same phenomenon of an -a added to verb forms in -n is characteristic of 
Thrace, especially Eastern Thrace. To the masc. and fem. of the singular object 
case of adjectives in -os and -vs and of pronouns the element -na is added in EThrace 
(Saranta Ekklesiai [Turk. Kirk-Kilisseh]) instead of the -a as in Demird.: masc. 
xadénna ‘good’, aépinna. ‘rough’, abrénna ‘that’; fem. uxpynna ‘small’, réroranna 
‘such’ (Thumb §144.1; Papadopoulos 71 and passim; Anagnostopoulos, Meg 
Encycl 12.709). 

This -a addition is explained by Papadopoulos 24, Pernot (Lettre-Préface 3), 
and Danguitsis 34 as a morphological or syntactical development. Thumb 
§34.1 explains the -a as a stiitzvokal comparable to the Standard Greek -e. 
The latter interpretation, which takes into account the whole inflectional system, 
is more convincing. 

(b) In this connection there should be discussed three more phenomena com- 
mon to Demird. and Thrace. 

(1) The final element -na of adjectives and pronouns in the sing. masc. ob- 
ject case (consisting of -n + a) may be doubled. In Demird., beside za- 
orpixova there is a macrpixévava, beside atyova an atyovava (82); beside adréva 
an adrévava, beside robrova a robrovava (93). EThrace has ix’vovvava ‘that’, rov- 
rovvava ‘this’, reryouovvava ‘such’, rovcovvdva ‘so much’ (Papadopoulos 79-81). 

(2) These pronominal forms may receive again the characteristic case mark 
-n, enlarged in Demird. by the stiitzvokal -a. The results are such types as: 
EThrace ix’vovvavay, rovrovvdvay, reryououvavav (Papadopoulos 79-81); Demird. 
adrovavava, TovTovavava, exeivovavava (93). 

(3) Finally, there should be mentioned a feature similar in form but different 
in origin: in Thrace and Demird. the intensifying deictic element nd may be 
combined with the same pronouns: Thrace avrovvas (subj.), avrovvav (obj.); 
ixecvouvas (subj.) ixewouvay (obj.) (Papadopoulos 86); Demird. ad@rovas (subj.), 
adtovava (obj.); execvovas (subj.), exervova (obj.) (92). 

(c) The criterion normally used to differentiate the northern from the south- 
ern Greek dialects is the following: unstressed e and o develop to 7 and wu re- 
spectively; unstressed 7 and wu drop. In Demird. 7 and u drop, whereas e and o 
stay intact. Examples: apamoa f. ‘moor’, Stand. Greek apamicca; aray ‘above’, 
Stand. Greek émdvov; \iveore ‘you (plur.) are untied’; a@pwros ‘man’ (25; 35, 
38; 42-3). In this respect Demird. does not follow Epirus, from which its 
inhabitants supposedly descend.? Demird. follows rather some regions of 


2 Danguitsis tries to save linguistically the hypothesis of an Epirotic origin of the dialect 
of Demird. He thinks that the change from e and o to and u either took place after the 
departure of the settlers from Epirus, or was just in its beginnings when they left and there- 
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EThrace, as Saranta Ekklesiai (Papadopoulos 12; Anagnostopoulos, MegEncycl 
12.708). 

(d) Other developments of the unstressed vowels e, 7, and u are also common 
to, and characteristic of, both regions, Demird. and Eastern Thrace. 

(1) e: In EThrace (Saranta Ekklesiai and Skopos), final unstressed -e drops 
in certain verb forms: in the perfective (aorist) sing. imperatives of the -o type 
(with the exception of those based on -ise): watt ‘play’, rdwo ‘spread’ (but 
mob\oe ‘sell’), and in all verb forms ending in -me (-ye, -uar): cevodu ‘I shake’, 
wivoup ‘we drink’, érpwyay ‘we were eating’ (Papadopoulos 19-20; Anagnosto- 
poulos, MegEncycl 12.709). In Demird., final -e drops under the same circum- 
stances: mat, ypay ‘write’, yopac ‘buy’ (41) (but 6éAce ‘wish’ [99]; and the per- 
fective [aorist] imperative of the -me type based on -ise: xo.unxroe ‘sleep’ [40]); 
xrevifou ‘I comb myself’, ypadou ‘we write’ (41), €\vvau ‘we were untying’ (101). 
The dropping of final -e extends further in Demird.: -e disappears in all verb 
forms after -m, -s (even in the perfective [aorist] imperatives of the -o type based 
on -tse), -t (but not after -st): e.g. ypader ‘you write’, fovpites ‘you shave your- 
self? (41), ayamo ‘love’ (107), xovv’a ‘move’ (108) (but xo:uovore ‘sleep’ [40]). 

(2) ¢ and wu: As stated above, in Thrace and in Demird. unstressed 7 and u 
disappear. Two exceptions to this rule are common to both regions. First, 
unstressed medial 7 and u do not drop between consonant clusters and consonants; 
this phenomenon belongs to the northern Greek dialects in general. Examples: 
EThrace (Saranta Ekklesiai) xamvoa ‘I smoked’, Werpaps ‘lousy’ (Papado- 
poulos 17); Demird. mavdpedrnxa ‘I married’, padrowa ‘they sew’ (42). 
Second, unstressed final 7 and u do not drop after consonant clusters (which may 
appear in words or phonic groups); this phenomenon is characteristic of Eastern 
Thrace. Examples: EThrace (Saranta Ekklesiai) raipve: ‘takes’, 7) ubr you ‘my 
nose’ (Papadopoulos 16-7); Demird. agmpn ‘white’ (42), 7 adpedds wou ‘my bro- 
ther’ (90). 

3. THE ARTICLE: 

In the discussion of the definite article, which shows unusual types in Demird., 
Danguitsis has pointed out similarities between Eastern Thrace (Saranta 
Ekklesiai) and his own dialect (71). But the similarities go further than he has 
observed. The definite article in Demird. shows two interesting types: 7 is the 
form used in the subj. case of the masculine and feminine in the singular and 
(as in Standard Greek) in the plural; #7 is the form used in the restr. case of all 
three genders in the singular and of the obj. case of the masc. and fem. plural (69). 
The same forms are used in scattered regions of Eastern Thrace: 7 as masc. sing. 
subj. is found in Ainos, Souphli, Adrianople, in the surroundings of Gallipoli, and 
in Madytos; # as masc. neut. sing. restr. is found in Ainos, Saranta Ekklesiai, 
Skopos, Gena, in several towns around Rodosto, and on the western coast of the 
Thracian Bosporus; é as fem. sing. restr. and as masc. fem. plur. obj. is found 





fore did not survive in their speech (25). This theory is, of course, untenable. Demird. 
was settled, it seems, in the first half of the 17th century (20); but the closing of the vowels 
began after the 10th and was well developed by the 12th century. See Andriotes, ’Ezer. 
‘Eratp. But. Zxovd. 10.340-52 (1933) ; ’A@nva 43.171 ff. (1931), 45.252-61 (1934). 
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again in the towns around Rodosto, and on the western coast of the Thracian 
Bosporus (Papadopoulos 50-3). 

4, CoMPARISON: 

(a) Both Demird. and EThrace belong to a wide area in Northern Greece and 
Asia Minor in which the comparative is formed by means of the element daxoua 
placed before the adjective (Thumb §119.3; Dawkins §21; HistLex 1.357; 
Mirambel, Bull. Soc. Ling. 43.141-2 [1933]). Examples: Demird. axou xandds 
‘better’ (84), Saranta Ekklesiai xou xadds idem (Papadopoulos 72). 

(b) In the formation of the superlative Demird. and EThrace are likewise 
similar: both use the prefix olo- ‘all’ before the adjective. Examples: Demird. 
n oddxados ‘the best’, 1 oddpueyanos ‘the largest’ (85); EThrace (Tsakili) 6 dAwxadés 
‘the best’, 6 dAwraxis ‘the stoutest’ (Chourm 12.275). The same phenomenon is 
found in the dialect of Philippopolis (Eastern Roumelia, Bulgaria), which is close 
to the dialect of Eastern Thrace: ob\dv rpavds ‘the greatest’ (Papadopoulos 72). 

5. NuMERALs: The restrictive case of the numerals ‘3’ and ‘4’ (in Standard 
Greek rp. and recodpw respectively) is alike in Demird. and EThrace (Saranta 
Ekklesiai): rpio and récepo (86; Papadopoulos 74). 

6. Limrtina Worps: 

(a) Standard Greek has xavévas, xaveis ‘nobody’. The corresponding dia- 
lectal form in Demird. and in EThrace shows the prefixed element kan-: Demird. 
xavgavevas (beside xavévas, xaveis; 94); EThrace (Madytos) xagavévas (Papa- 
dopoulos 85), (Tsakili) xagaves (beside xaveis) (Chourm 12.279). 

(b) Forms corresponding to Standard Greek xaévas, xa6eis ‘every one’ in De- 
mird. are xa@avévas, xaOaveis (95), and EThrace (Saranta Ekklesiai) xadeveis 
(Papadopoulos 85), (Tsakili) «4@aves (Chourm 12.279). 

(c) There is a striking accent contrast in Demird.: x&ubooos means ‘pretty 
much; pretty large’, xaubdcos ‘little; very little’ (94). The same contrast is 
found in EThrace (Tsakili) between xabooos and xabéaos (Chourm 12.279). 

7. VERBS: 

(a) In Standard Greek the conclusion in an unreal condition always consists 
of a combination of tha plus the imperfective past (imperfect). Modern Greek 
does not differentiate, as the ancient language did, between conditions of remote 
possibility and conditions contrary to fact: for Modern Greek all are unreal 
conditions; there is no distinction of tense (present vs. past) and no distinction 
as to type of action (perfective vs. imperfective) (Kahane-Ward, Spoken Greek 
554). In the dialects of Demird. and EThrace (Saranta Ekklesiai) the two con- 
trasts of potentiality vs. contrary-to-fact, and of perfective vs. imperfective, seem 
at least partially developed (99-100; Psaltes 79; Psaltes, LexArch 5.53[1918]; 
Papadopoulos 86). Instead of the standard 6a both dialects use as particle 
a variant of the ancient #0edov: Demird. has #6e\a (and variants), EThrace 
ja. The following, then, are the essential features of the conclusion: in the 
potential the imperfective type of action is expressed by the particle plus the 
imperfective present: Demird. dea yopatw ‘I would be buying, I would have 
been buying’; Saranta Ekklesiai #Xa zivw ‘I would be drinking, I would have 
been drinking’. The perfective type of action, in the potential, is expressed by 
the particle plus the perfective dependent: Demird. 0eda yopaow ‘I would buy, 
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I would have bought’; Saranta Ekklesiai #\a m& ‘I would drink, I would have 
drunk’. In conditions contrary to fact there is no distinction as to type of 
action; they are expressed by the particle plus the imperfective past: Demird. 
beda yopata ‘I would buy, I would have bought, I would be buying, I would have 
been buying’; Saranta Ekklesiai #\a érwa ‘I would drink, I would have drunk, 
I would be drinking, I would have been drinking’. 

(b) The type #é\e stands in Demird. (100) and EThrace (Saranta Ekklesiai; 
Psaltes, LexArch 5.56 n. 1 [1918]) for standard wpére ‘it is necessary’: Demird. 
GBpio Ged’ a onxwOw rovpvo ‘tomorrow I must get up early’; Saranta Ekklesiai 
onuepa OE’ va Cvpwooupu ‘today we have to knead’. 

(c) In Demird., both plural imperatives of the -o type, the perfective as well 
as the imperfective, end in -tie, i.e. the perfective imperative ending of the -me 
type. Examples: Avvjr ‘untie (all the time)’, Avonr ‘untie (this time)’ (102). 
The same phenomenon occurs sporadically in EThrace (Tsakili): éx#re ‘have’, 
aorAre ‘let’? (Chourm 12.282). 

(d) The ending -ise of the familiar singular perfective imperative of the -me 
type occurs in Demird. (103-4) and EThrace (Papadopoulos 46, 96; Koukoules, 
Glotta 25.162-3 [1936]): Demird. xocujnxtroe (<*xouunOnoe) ‘sleep’; EThrace 
(Saranta Ekklesiai) xo.u7Orce idem. 

8. Worp ForMaTION: 

(a) The variant ne- of the prefix ana- is common to Demird. (155) and 
EThrace; cf. Koukoules, ’A@nva 43.67 (1931). Examples of Demird. are 
veyoud’atw ‘to nauseate’; EThrace: HistLex 2.26. vexarwvw ‘to mix’; EThrace: 
HistLex 2.58. vexoubavw ‘to tuck up the sleeves of a garment’; EThrace: HistLex 
2.135. vexobpxovra ‘squatly’; EThrace: HistLex 2.66. 

(b) The verbal infix -isk-, in the imperfective present and the imperfective 
past, is rare in Standard Greek; it is quite frequent, however, in the East, above 
all in Cyprus and Asia Minor (Thumb 126; Dawkins 55, 129, 134; Anagnostopou- 
los, LexArch 6.81 ff. [1923], ’A@nva& 36.79-80 [1924]; Papadopoulos 89; Andriotes, 
’AOnva 43.176 [1931]). Several verbs containing the infix are common to the 
dialects of Demird. (113) and EThrace (Saranta Ekklesiai) (Psaltes 102): 
Demird. amoyeloxw : Saranta Ekklesiai rouryjoxw, Tsakili aroujoxw (Chourm 
12.297; cf. HistLex 2.528) ‘to remain’; Demird. padawioxw : Saranta Ekklesiai 
padvnokw ‘to learn’; Demird. raSawvicxw :Saranta Ekklesiai ra@vjoxw ‘to suffer’; 
Demird. we@avioxw : Saranta Ekklesiai wre@vjoxw ‘to die’; Demird. yavicxw : 
Saranta Ekklesiai, Tsakili yeavjoxw ‘to recover’ (Chourm 12.297). 

(c) The variant -(€)Byw of the standard verbal suffix -(e)8w is common to 
Demird. and EThrace, and of great vitality in both dialects. Example: yupé8-yw 
instead of standard yupetw. This variant of the suffix is spread over a large 
area, especially on the Aegean islands (112; Psaltes 14, 55; Anagnostopoulos, 
MegEncyel 12.709; Thumb 124). 


II. VocaBULARY 


The order is that of the Glossaire dialectal (140-66) in Danguitsis’ study. 
The list of Thracian parallels here presented is of course not complete. Most of 
the parallels are taken from the late K. G. Chourmouziades’ fine glossary of the 
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dialect of Tsakili, near Tchatalja in Eastern Thrace. In some cases (which 
we do not repeat), Danguitsis has already pointed out the coexistence of a word 
in Demird. and Thrace; see the entries s.vv. ardooip, aroByatw, aroraBpiton, 
atoados, yava, dpodvx’, karoobd’, Kaki, xw7Ow, KiwnTiKd, Kwww, Aobva, pmaxadprtt, 
Mapx’ovp, wndrovd, wnves (gourfour’s), wouptoovpr\w, vnudp, tayapa, Toaxar, 
Toakuakifw, ToobpTaando, devgap, diriapya, XataBpwvw. 

aB\ifou ‘entrer et sortir par une porte’: D. mentions Chios; the word is, how- 
ever, widespread, HistLex 3.295; it is found also in EThrace: atdif{ua, Chourm 
13.383. 

aSpaun)’a ‘prunier’ and aBpaundo ‘prune’: D. mentions Crete; both forms also 
in EThrace; for distribution cf. HistLex 1.40. 

axpdévouxrTos and xpdvorxros ‘entre-baillé’: both types also in EThrace, HistLex 
1.371 and Chourm 15.226; for distribution ef. HistLex, loc.cit. 

aderavaBaros ‘non fermenté’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 170; Chourm 12.294; 
for Chios: Hatzidakis, ’A@mvé 29.194 (1917); for Imbros: Andriotes, ’A@nva 
41.148 (1929). 

adeTpifw ‘labourer’: EThrace idem; for distribution cf. HistLex 1.431. 

adovuxrya ‘veillée, vigile’ (cf. also 24): EThrace idem, Chourm 13.374. 

duv’a ‘tante’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 49; Chourm 13.375; for EThrace éua 
and for distribution cf. HistLex 1.518. 

aywvw ‘jurer’: EThrace idem, Chourm 13.375. 

aubed’ ‘achores, teigne’: this same meaning also in EThrace, HistLex 1.538, 
Chourm 13.367. 

avaxapéa ‘sans grande envie’: D. mentions parallels for Lesbos and Chios; 
but this form of the word &xapéa is recorded for EThrace and the whole East, 
HistLex 1.335. 

avgadwos ‘chardon’: cf. a similar form in EThrace: dgavos ‘thorn-hedge’, 
Chourm 13.369. 

avorxtap ‘clef’: D. lists the form évo.xrépw for Cyprus; this type is found in 
Thrace, too; for distribution cf. HistLex 2.232. 

atumon’ros ‘déchaussé’: EThrace dévrd\uvtos idem, Psaltes 171. 

anoomepi ‘au soir; dés le soir’: Thrace idem; for the formation cf. Hatzidakis, 
"Emer. Bitoo. Dxod. Tlaver. Oeooadov. 1.20 (1927); for distribution cf. HistLex 
2.578. 

apéevw ‘to like’ (111): EThrace idem; for distribution cf. HistLex 3.59. 

apxovdas ‘riche’: D. mentions Cyprus; in this meaning the word is, however, 
widespread, HistLex 3.138; it is found also in EThrace: adpxodas, Psaltes 172; 
Chourm 13.380. 

Bapotuevn ‘enceinte’: D. lists variants for Carpathus, Ikaria, Cappadocia, 
and Pontus; the same form in EThrace, Chourm 15.182. 

Bepyi ‘baguette, cerceau, cercle’: the meaning ‘baguette’ is common; the 
other meanings, which seem to be dialectal, also in EThrace, Chourm 15.184. 

Buriva ‘pot de terre’: D. mentions the dialect of Carpathus and the dictionaries 
of Du Cange (1688) and Somavera (1709); in EThrace: Briva idem, Chourm 
15.186 s.v. Bobr; for etymology and distribution cf. Meyer, Ngr. St. 3.17-8. 

Bour ‘futaille’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 174; Chourm 15.186. 
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Boirpos ‘beurre’: D. mentions the word for Cyprus; EThrace idem, Chourm 
15.186. 

baébada plur. ‘vieux effets; vieux chiffons’: D. mentions Epirus; the word also 
occurs in EThrace: babado ‘sweepings’, Chourm 15.242; cf. Hepites 2.627; for 
etymology cf. Koukoules, ’A@nv@ 27, LexArch 63 (1915). 

bibix’a plur. ‘chair de poule’: this special meaning also occurs in EThrace, 
Chourm 15.243. 

vyav’atw ‘avoir trés soif?: D. mentions Cappadocia; the word also occurs in 
EThrace: yandtw, Psaltes 174. 

y\'axés ‘terrasse exposée au soleil’: EThrace ydcaxds ‘toilet’, Chourm 15.19.. 

youos ‘farce, farcissure’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 175; the word is also recorded 
for Cyzicus (Panormus), Koukoules, ’Aé@nvé 36.273 (1925); Symi, Hatzidakis, 
’AOnva 24.299 (1912); and Rhodes, Hatzidakis, ’A@nv@ 25.285 (1913). 

youn’aps ‘goulu’: D. mentions Cyprus and Pontus; EThrace y\céps idem, 
Chourm 15.192. 

yobXos, corresponding to Standard Greek 8)os ‘all, whole’: D. mentions this 
type for Symi (quoting Pernot); the same form in EThrace, Thumb (Glossary 
s.v. ddos), and Chourm 15.192. 

yparoovva ‘gourde’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 175 s.v. yparcound. 

depudy’ ‘grand crible’: D. mentions parallels in Epirus and Lesbos; the same 
type also occurs in EThrace, Chourm 15.195; for etymology and distribution cf. 
Meyer, ByzZ 3.160 (1894), and Rohlfs, No. 528; the derivative depyovitw ‘cribler’ 
in both Demird. and EThrace, Chourm loc.cit. 

dmxvw ‘chasser’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 28. 

ddfa ‘arc-en-ciel’: D. mentions Cappadocia; EThrace idem, Chourm 15.197; 
for distribution cf. Polites, Tapadéces 2.848 n. 2 (Athens, 1904). 

dpada ‘herse’ and dpadifw ‘herser’: both in EThrace, Chourm 15.197. 

tiva ‘hanneton’: EThrace ¢jva ‘black insect’, Chourm 15.201. 

tovxowva ‘asthme’: EThrace fxotv’ idem, Chourm 15.203. 

GeXwvw ‘troubler’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 33; Chourm 15. 204; cf. Hatzidakis, 
*AOnva 24.20 (1912). 

6bpa ‘dent de peigne’: EThrace 6ipa ‘dent and space between the dents of the 
weaving-loom’, Chourm 15.205. 

xabepitw ‘éplucher’: EThrace idem, Chourm 15.207. 

xauw ‘fermer (les yeux)’: D. mentions Silli in Asia Minor; the word also in 
EThrace, Psaltes 83, 102; for Cyprus cf. Menardos, ’A@nva@ 37.74 (1925). 

xara ‘chat’: D. mentions Cyprus (cf. pp. 50 and 3); the word is found in 
EThrace, too (unpublished material of the HistLex); as a matter of fact, the 
type xara, beside yara, is very wide-spread, especially in northern Greece, the 
eastern islands, and Asia Minor; cf. H. and R. Kahane, Italienische Ortsnamen 
in Griechenland 128 (Texte und Forschungen zur byzantinisch-neugriechischen 
Philologie 36; Athens, 1940). 

kaTed® ‘consommer’: EThrace has the same form, Psaltes 181; the standard 
type is xarané. 

xatowd’a ‘fiente’ and xaro.d’wvw ‘fienter’: EThrace xaroda and xarodiwvw 


idem, Chourm 15.216. 
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kAnuv’é ‘rais de roue’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 182; cf. Hatzidakis, ’A@nva 
29.220 (1917). 

xAwxa ‘poule couveuse’: D. mentions Cappadocia; the same word also occurs 
in EThrace, Psaltes 182; Chourm 15.220. 

xo’ avd pos ‘coriandre’: D. mentions Cyprus; EThrace has xé\cadpos ‘coriander 
seeds; kind of candy with coriander seeds’, Chourm 9.353, 15.220; for etymology 
ef. Hatzidakis, ’A@mva 22.256 (1910). 

xopuga ‘punaise’: EThrace xédpifa, Psaltes 183; xopfa Chourm 9.353; the 
spelling v, used by D., implies a derivation from xépvta ‘mucus discharged from 
nostrils’; the word belongs, of course, to xéprs ‘bug’. 

xovBavw ‘porter, transporter’ and xovBav’ovu ‘fréquenter’: EThrace «Band 
idem, Chourm 15.216; xovBaviodu idem, Psaltes 184. 

xouxovséda ‘gland, céne de pin’: EThrace xovuxféAa ‘a fruit’, Chourm 15.223; 
cf. Saranta Ekklesiai xovpxovfé\a, Psaltes 194 n. 1. 

xounap ‘cruche’: EThrace xovpap, Psaltes 184; xuap, Chourm 15.219 s.v. cuapas; 
D. mentions Koraes, “Araxra 4.249; cf. also Meyer, Ngr. St. 3.34, Amantos 
’AOnva 23.488 (1911), and Hatzidakis, ’A@nva@ 29.220 (1917). 

xovvdw ‘pousser, heurter’: also in Thrace; for history and distribution cf. 
Hatziioannou, ’A@nva 47.143-4 (1937). 

xovravos ‘battoir; cuisse de volaille’: EThrace idem, Chourm 15.223; xéravos, 
Psaltes 183. 

xouped’ ‘étron, merde’: EThrace xoupéAr, Psaltes 184; xped’, Chourm 15.225. 

xoutpw ‘cosser’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 184. 

xpeBariv’ ‘métier & tisser’: EThrace xpeBBariva idem, Phourikes, LexArch 
6.406 (1923). 

xplww ‘parler, causer’: in EThrace xpéyvw idem, Chourm 15.226; the existence 
of this word in EThrace weakens Pernot’s argument (Lettre-Préface 2): to him 
xpivw ‘parler’ in Demird. is one of the very few proofs of the Epirotic origin of 
that dialect. 

xpto ‘parole, parler, conversation’ (cf. 8): D. mentions the dialect of the 
Saracatsans (which is related to Epirotic); EThrace xpis idem, Chourm 15.226; 
ef. the preceding paragraph. 

Aadavg’a, au plur. ‘beignets’: EThrace Aadagax ‘kind of pancake’, Chourm 
15.228; Aadaxca idem, Psaltes 186. 

Aaya ‘voix, parole’ (cf. p. 61): cf. EThrace (Audemion) Aayé, Zeses, Opaxixa 
12.345 (1939); (Tsakili) A\ay.d ‘to sing, of birds’, Chourm 15.227. 

Aexovoa ‘femme accouchée’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 87; Chourm 15.230; cf. 
Hepites 2.392. 

uaa ‘palet’: EThrace idem; for etymology cf. Deinakis, ’A@nva 42.262 (1930); 
for distribution cf. HistLex 1.493 s.v. dudaéa. 

paditw ‘gronder’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 188; Chourm 15.234; an etymologi- 
cal explanation different from that of D. is suggested by Deinakis, ’A@qva@ 42.262 
(1930). 

patiroa ‘avec’: EThrace idem, Papadopoulos 117, with distribution of the 


word. 
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Mapanivga ‘farine de mais bouillie avec de l’eau et du beurre’: EThrace 
bapaniga idem, Psaltes 117; cf. Hepites 2.464; Meyer, Negr. St. 2.103; G. Pascu, 
Rumanische Elemente in den Balkansprachen, No. 255 (Biblioteca dell’Archivum 
Romanicum 2.9; Genéve, 1924). 

hayrfava ‘aubergine’: EThrace yarfava idem, Psaltes 111. 

puxobroxos ‘tout petit’: EThrace (Saranta Ekklesiai) pixxotronxos, Psaltes 190; 
(Tsakili) pxobroxos, Chourm 15.239. 

pepid ‘petit bouton, bourgeon’: D. mentions Pontus and Cyprus; in EThrace 
there is the derivative yipsdi~w ‘to get goose-pimples’, Psaltes 191. 

purap ‘lisse d’un métier 4 tisser’: D. mentions Chios; the word is, however, 
wide-spread, cf. Hepites 2.592 and ’A@nva 10.554 (1898); for EThrace cf. Psaltes 
191 and Chourm 15.241. 

poipa ‘une portion de viande, chair’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 191; for Macedonia 
cf. Hatzidakis, ’A@nva 24.374 (1912). 

povga:uovaxos ‘on one’s own; by oneself’ (96): EThrace pduvovaxos idem, 
Chourm 15.239. 

pouvixaxas ‘efiéminé, etc.’: D. mentions Lesbos; the word also occurs in 
EThrace: (Saranta Ekklesiai) yovvixaxas, Psaltes 191; (Tsakili) pripvixaxas, 
Chourm 15.239. 

v’aua ‘champ nouvellement labouré’: D. mentions Macedonia; the word 
also occurs in EThrace: (Saranta Ekklesiai) idem, Psaltes 192; (Tsakili) nape 
‘field plowed with a large plow’, Chourm 15.247; the meaning listed by Chourm 
supports the etymology by Pernot (Lettre-Préface 5) who considers the word a 
‘substantif de vxa¢w, lui-méme dérivé de (v)vi(ov) “soc de charrue’”’.’ 

vepayos ‘évier’: EThrace idem, Chourm 15.246; the second element of the 
compound, éyés, from é&yuwyés, belongs to EThrace, too, cf. HistLex 1.237-8. 

vepadds ‘ombril’: EThrace idem, HistLex 3.315; distribution ibid. 

édxarpos ‘vide, creux’: EThrace idem, Chourm 15.258. 

mwaraédya ‘camomille’: cf. EThrace zaradiroa idem, Psaltes 195; Chourm 
15.260. 

mapaByatw ‘conduire’: D. mentions parallels for Cappadocia and Pontus; 
the word also in EThrace: rapafyatw ‘to accompany someone to the door and 

beyond’, Chourm 15.260. 
'- wapaorexayevos ‘garcon d’honneur’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 195; Chourm 
15.262. 

max’ ‘assiette’: D. mentions Cappadocia; EThrace zyax’ idem, Chourm 
15.266. 

mvaxa ‘terrine’: EThrace myaxa idem, Chourm 15.266 s.v. mvax’. 

morpi ‘étrille’ and miorpitw ‘étriller’: both words also in EThrace (Audemion), 
Zeses, Opaxixa 15.298 (1941). 

mxofou ‘s’ennuyer, s’impatienter’ (s.v. mxtf{w): EThrace wxifua ‘to de- 
test’, Chourm 15.268. 

movyovv’ ‘menton’: EThrace zovyoiv idem, Psaltes 35; for Megiste cf. Hat- 
zidakis, ’A@nva 24.25 (1912). 

mpéerw ‘etre beau’: EThrace idem, Chourm 15.267 s.v. mpemos. 
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mpooxuvi{wara, au plur. ‘salutations, civilités’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 199. 

poya ‘araignée’: EThrace (Saranta Ekklesiai) idem, Psaltes 200; cf. pdyos, 
Chourm 15.270. 

cand ‘bébé’: EThrace idem, Chourm 15.271. 

cagppid ‘saurel’: EThrace idem, Chourm 15.272. 

gira ‘sas’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 201; for history and distribution cf. Rohlfs, 
No. 1938. 

oxaua ‘mousse de savon’ and cxayarif~w ‘mousser’; D. mentions Macedonia 
and Cyprus; both words also occur in EThrace, Psaltes 201; Chourm 15.275; 
for oxaua cf. Hepites 3.99. 

oxédtda ‘gousse d’ail’: EThrace (Saranta Ekklesiai) oxéX\éa, Psaltes 202, 112; 
(Tsakili) oxeX’5a, Chourm 15.275; the standard type is oxedida, Hepites 3.105. 

oxouaxw ‘étre tout essouflé, s’essoufler’: D. mentions Chios, Carpathus, and 
Cyprus; EThrace cxouaxa, HistLex 3.183, and cxovaxwiduac idem, Chourm 
15.275; for distribution cf. HistLex. loc. cit. 

oraBpi ‘colonne vertébrale’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 204. 

oramoyatw ‘rider, etc.’: this verb is a derivative of cramiéa ‘raisins’ which 
D. records for Demird. (48), a variant of Standard Greek cradgiéa; the same 
variant is found also in EThrace, Psaltes 204; Chourm 15.278. 

orpew ‘consentir’: EThrace ovpéyw idem, Psaltes 57; Chourm 15.279. 

ouviBaoruxos ‘fiancé’: EThrace cuvnBackés idem, Psaltes 22, 127, 205. 

ogovvgaro ‘omelette’: EThrace og¢ovgdro idem, Psaltes 205; Chourm 12.293. 

rtivrgéida plur. ‘entrailles’: EThrace rfirf:Aa idem, Chourm 15.288. 

rid’a ‘comment?’: cf. EThrace ridws ritva rikvw ‘what kind of’, Chourm 
12.278; the form in Demird. is that of the adverb, the one in EThrace, that of 
the adjective; for distribution cf. Hatzidakis, ’A@nva 24.26 and 333 (1912), Papa- 
dopoulos 82, and Anagnostopoulos, MegEncycl 12.709. 

tpaxwpua ‘dot’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 206; Chourm 15.282. 

roapdédka ‘géranium’: EThrace (Saranta Ekklesiai) capéé\a ‘kind of flower 
which smells like a sardine’ (unpublished material of the HistLex); the same 
metaphor also in Cephalonia and Crete. 

raépdo ‘pelure, écorce’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 207. 

rowuubdida ‘étincelle’: EThrace rovbAiéa idem, Psaltes 207; Chourm 15.285. 

roiroa ‘un petit peu’: EThrace idem, Psaltes 88; Chourm 15.286; for ety- 
mology and distribution cf. Meyer, Ner. St. 2.89 and Meyer-Liibke, REW 8759. 

yev’a ‘parenté’: on p. 31, sub Déplacement de l’accent, D. contrasts -yev’4 
‘parenté’ and yevéa ‘race, génération’; on p. 128 and in the Index, he gives for 
the second of these words the form yeved; this is apparently the correct form; 
yevéa on p. 31 is therefore an error, and the phenomenon should not have been 
treated under the heading mentioned; the contrast yev’é : yeved is found in 
EThrace, too: Chourm 15.188, lists yeveya ‘race, generation’ and yea ‘relatives’. 

dack’a ‘maillot’: EThrace ¢@é4oxa ‘swaddling-band’, Chourm 15.289 s.v. 
paca. 

dxatpovw ‘évacuer’: EThrace idem, Chourm 15.290. 

oor’ ‘cendres chaudes’: EThrace idem, Chourm 15.290; this variant of the 
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common type xéfoAn is wide-spread in Northern Greece, cf. Kahane, Ortsna- 
men, 119. 
gouxas ‘vase en verre dans lequel on met de la confiture’: EThrace qwxas 
‘inkwell’, Chourm 15.291. 
govpra ‘tour, tournée’: D. mentions Epirus; the word govpdXa ‘spinning-top; 
turn’ is, however, widespread; it is also found in EThrace (unpublished mate- 
rial of the HistLex); cf. Rohlfs, No. 2344, and Pascu, Rumfnische Elemente, 
No. 358. 
dovpvéxrns ‘pelle 4 four’: EThrace dovpyveits idem, Chourm 15.291. 
xpnuarit~w ‘étre utile’: EThrace xpnuarae idem, Chourm 15.294. 
Henry AND RENtE KAHANE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


EINFUHRUNG IN DIE SPRACHPSYCHOLOGIE. By Friepricu Karnz. Pp. 149. 
Wien: Verlag der Ringbuchhandlung A. Sexl, 1946. 


Many linguists may be expected to lay aside the present little volume with 
an inescapable feeling of disappointment at the insignificant reward which the 
psychology of language, as interpreted here, seems to promise for their own stud- 
ies. Perhaps inevitably, Kainz has to begin by staking off a particular area 
within the linguistic sphere as his own; just as inevitably, in defining his subject 
matter as the ‘process-functional aspect’ of language (10), or his theme as ‘the 
science of speech as spiritual-intellectual activity’ (11), he has to engage in a 
defensive justification, an apologia even, to prove that his procedure has an un- 
derlying raison d’étre which entitles him to create a twilight zone between lin- 
guistics and psychology that includes and excludes both. 

Above all, one may reproach Kainz, purely from a linguistic standpoint, in 
two ways: first, his linguistic foundations are too elementary to permit the de- 
duction of much that will startle or benefit a practicing linguist; second, his at- 
tempts to force conclusions lead him into unwarranted speculations concerning 
the origin of language or the ‘inner’ meaning of linguistic phenomena which seem 
dangerously unscientific. To explain the Germanic (or any other) sound shifts, 
for example, as due to ‘spiritual-intellectual driving forces which come into play 
in speaking’ (30) is straightway to outlaw any explanation more amenable to 
linguistic research. Similarly, the assertion that frequent cases of regressive 
assimilation in a language imply speedier thought-processes (31) is the sort of 
Spenglerian generalization which need not wield the force of a ukase. Further- 
more, it is counter to currently accepted linguistic notions to maintain that 
parataxis betrays (138) ‘a certain primitiveness in the average thinking of the 
speech community’. The patterns and categories of a given language do not 
lend themselves to so simplicistic an interpretation. 

Kainz divides his field into four areas: general or fundamental linguistic psy- 
chology; comparative-genetic linguistic psychology; applied linguistic psychol- 
ogy; and special linguistic psychology. 

General or fundamental linguistic psychology is ‘normal psychology’ as applied 
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to the speech situation. Kainz is concerned here with the neurological processes 
assumed for speech, and the analysis in terms of ‘performance’ (Leistung) of 
various types of utterances. The symbolical character of language is emphasized 
by the author, who in fact defines language as (56) ‘ein geordnetes, konventio- 
nelles System von artikulierten Lautzeichen bestimmter Beschaffenheit, die zur 
symbolhaften Reprisentation (Darstellung) von Sach- und Sinnverhalten ge- 
eignet sind’. 

Comparative-genetic linguistic psychology seems to make the maximum con- 
tribution, now as in the past, to the furtherance of linguistic aims. In a com- 
petent, interesting manner, the author touches on child speech, the language of 
so-called primitive peoples, animal ‘language’, and the speech of the feeble- 
minded, the insane, and those suffering from speech disorders; he also considers 
in passing the question of the origin of language as it may be hazily illuminated 
by the light derived from these sources. 

Applied linguistic psychology,.like applied psychology in general, is directed 
toward particular practical problems, and requires no comment here; it is outside 
the scope of the present review to raise the question of the legitimacy of these 
suggested applications as susceptible of scientific exploitation. 

Special linguistic psychology, rather oddly, turns out to be nothing more or 
less than the analysis of languages, or of a particular language, after the manner 
of the school of Karl Vossler. The author notes boldly (134-5) that one need 
not hesitate to assume that the spiritual particularity and cultural physiognomy 
of a people are expressed in the characteristics of its language. Kainz, if one 
may judge from his efforts to bolster up this generally accepted dictum, has not 
in conscience wrestled with the practical linguistic problem derived therefrom: 
granted that the language of any people expresses in some measure the past 
experiences and inner needs of that people, can one isolate these particular psy- 
chological elements in a convincing, scientific way without oversimplifying, falsi- 
fying, talking nonsense, or devising untenable hypotheses about various national 
groups? The ever-present danger of an intrusive human factor may be meas- 
ured here by the very few studies of this sort which have been crowned with 
success; Vossler himself is more often suggestive than persuasive. 

Abnormal linguistic psychology, as Kainz has shown in this book, is fertile 
ground for the linguist to survey, if not to cultivate. But for many of the topics 
raised by the author, one is tempted to echo Quintilian’s comforting remark 
(Inst. Orat. 1.8.21) that a linguist will be better off by not knowing a few things: 
‘mihi inter virtutes grammatici habebitur aliqua nescire.’ 


Gorpon M. MEssING 
AMERICAN LEGATION, VIENNA 


Drie RUMANISCHE SPRACHE, IHR WESEN UND IHRE VOLKLICHE PrAGuUNG. By 
Sexi, Puscarivu; translated and edited by Heinrich Kuen. (Ruminische 
Bibliothek, Band 1.) Pp. xxxii + 612, with 35 linguistic maps. Leipzig: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1943. 


The present work is a highly competent German translation, somewhat 
abridged, of Puscariu’s Limha rom4n3, Volumul I: Privire generala, which ap- 
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peared in Bucharest in 1940 as a separate introduction to a proposed survey in 
four volumes of most phases of Rumanian linguistics. Kuen has done a great 
deal to make this important study still more valuable for both specialist and 
non-specialist in Rumanian, through his careful indication of the pronunciation 
of every Rumanian example together with a German translation of the same, as 
well as by the addition of a table of Rumanian pronunciation and of several most 
illuminating notes. Elaborate indexes and handsome linguistic maps, mostly 
from Atlasul Linguistic Rom4n, make this volume particularly easy to consult. 

While Puscariu rightly declines to consider this introduction to his extensive 
proposed treatise as another manual for the specialist and modestly compares it 
to the preliminary orientation tour which a traveller makes in a large city (xvii), 
it is clear that so comprehensive a formulation of the central problems underlying 
Rumanian and Romance studies by so generally acknowledged a master neces- 
sarily becomes a definitive summing-up of Puscariu’s linguistic theories. It is 
also immediately evident that this and subsequent volumes must be recognized 
as possessing the highest authority. Certain purely formal parts of the historical 
treatment naturally recall the Histoire de la langue roumaine of O. Densusianu. 
However, there is no comparable work on Rumanian which unites so many 
separate linguistic specialties, for there are few investigators who, like Puscariu, 
have combined etymological studies (cf. his Etymologisches Wérterbuch der 
rumanischen Sprache, I: Lateinisches Element, Heidelberg 1905), lexicography 
and stylistics (Puscariu is editor of the dictionary published by the Rumanian 
Academy, Bucharest, 1907 seq.), dialect studies (his Studii Istroromdane, 
Bucharest, 1906-29, are a model for the presentation of such material), linguistic 
geography (Puscariu organized and directed the Rumanian linguistic atlas), and 
the comparative-historical method (as in numerous technical articles in the 
journal Dacoromania, of which Puscariu is founder and editor). Such an array 
of linguistic interests sets a particularly personal stamp upon the views expounded 
in this introduction, for often Puscariu assesses here in general terms what he has 
elsewhere made the subject of detailed investigation: for example, his criticism of 
‘Balkan philology’ as understood by Gustav Weigand and Kr. Sandfeld, or his 
opinion, now generally accepted, that Dacia was never completely evacuated by 
the Romans and that some parts of Rumania maintained a continuity of Latin 
speech. 

It is characteristic of Puscariu, again, to lay great stress upon the psychological 
imponderables of language, seeing speech as creation as well as communication, 
and emphasizing the close ties which link the Rumanian language to a specific 
Rumanian people and a specific Rumanian milieu. Understandably, Puscariu 
defines language (xv-xvi) as ‘a habit-controlled, systematized means of communi- 
cating our thoughts, aspirations, and feelings through the spoken word’. It is 
significant here to juxtapose Sturtevant’s recent definition of language’ as a 
‘system of arbitrary vocal symbols by which members of a social group cooperate 
and interact’. It is apparent that the second definition emphasizes the symbolic 
character of language and its sociological import, both factors which Puscariu 


1 Edgar H. Sturtevant, An introduction to linguistic science 2 (New Haven 1947). 
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in his definition purposely neglects (or unconsciously assumes). On the other 
hand, Puscariu is much more interested than Sturtevant in the emotional content 
of communication. 

While Puscariu’s book contains far too much material to be summarized here, 
a very brief outline, with incidental comments, may be found of value. There 
are two main divisions: I. Language and Expression; II. Language and Nation. 
The first part is further divided into three sections: Systematization of Language, 
Pronunciation, Language-Conditioning (Das sprachliche Denken); the second 
into six: Blood, Soil, Neighbors, The Past, The Social Element, Cultural In- 
fluences. 

Under ‘systematization’ the author includes, principally, Rumanian linguistic 
analysis, individual as opposed to group language, and speech economy, all topics 
being treated from a specifically Rumanian standpoint. He notes, for example, 
that in the interest of symmetry foreign words have been forced into inherited 
Rumanian categories (9): the analogy of such words as stea ‘star’, plural stele 
(< Lat. stélla, stéllae) has dictated a pattern for new words with accented final 
vowel, até ‘trump’ (Fr. atout), plural atale. 

Puscariu sees the explanation for such a construction as Frumos cé m’am 
pieptdnat ‘I combed myself beautifully’ (lit. ‘beautiful’, masc.) in a strong tend- 
ency to make corresponding parts of a construct agree entirely. In the absence 
of conclusive data, however, one may wonder if this popular Rumanian usage 
does not continue a Latin construction, familiar with certain adjectives in prose 
(e.g. proximus venit rex) and widely extended in the poets (maestus regem spectat). 
Léfstedt, it will be remembered, considered this one of the few traits of formalized 
Latin poetry which was popular in origin.? 

The section on pronunciation (58-106) contains interesting sketches of Ru- 
manian phonetic trends, which the author lists as follows: unvoicing of finals 
plus shortening of final vowels, nasalization of a vowel before a nasal consonant, 
development of special vowels with middle tongue position (spelled 4, 4), and 
initial stress. 

The author differentiates phonology (defined as meaningful phonetics) from 
phonetics as such; in his terminology, a general shift of 1 toward r, as in Japar>se 
loanwords from Chinese, is termed a phonetic law. However, a qualified shift, 
as of Latin intervocalie -l- to Rumanian -r- (ef. Rum. porumb ‘dove’ < Vulg. Lat. 
*nalumbu; Rum. sdrut ‘I kiss’ < Lat. saldt6) is called a phonological law (78-80). 

On the controversial subject of harmony and beauty in a given language (88- 
99), despite an unusually full statistical comparison of various languages, show- 
ing e.g. the proportion of vowels to consonants, his treatment is old-fashioned and 
unconvincing. Puscariu emphasizes rime, assonance, and alliteration, even going 
so far as to give a ‘musical profile’ of an Eminescu poem, based on the interplay 
of its accented vowels. This is a critical procedure which J. A. Richards has 
rightly castigated, for sound effects are mechanical elements of poetry; they can 

2 This usage is also common in Italian. Here are three examples taken at random from 
Carlo Levi’s recent novel, Cristo si é fermato a Eboli (Torino, 1947) : il vento soffiava violento 


‘the wind blew violently’; mi guardava di sotto in su, consolatore ‘he looked me up and down, 
consolingly’; sorrideva arguto ‘he smiled slyly’. 
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be replaced by nonsense syllables, and the result is not poetry but nonsense. 
Evidently, the meaning of poetry is the feature of dominant importance even in 
evoking esthetic satisfaction. 

Under ‘linguistic conditioning’ (106-87), the author includes such matters as 
metaphor, false word analysis, differentiation of synonyms, abbreviated and 
affective language, the linguistic ‘categories’, and kindred subjects. One may 
note, for instance, a large number of Rumanian expressions derived from shep- 
herd life (134), comparable to the frontier idioms surviving in American English 
(pull up stakes, hog-tie); elsewhere (188) Puscariu cites the phrase a da drumul 
cuiva ‘give the way to someone’, therefore ‘show the way to someone’ (with 
analogies in other Balkan languages), as inherited from a forest-dwelling epoch 
when only a native knew the hidden paths and would direct only a friend 
to safety. 

Puscariu is perhaps wrong to explain lack of gender in ew ‘I’ and tu ‘thou’ (155) 
as due to the fact that speaker and interlocutor are already known, so need not 
be differentiated. Although Latin ego and id, with their Indo-European proto- 
types, had no gender, it is dangerous to account for this phenomenon on a psy- 
chological basis; some will prefer to accept Hirt’s well-known theory that the IE 
pronouns reflect an earlier non-inflected stratum. 

The section entitled Blood (192-248) embodies a virtual renunciation of the 
substratum theory, though Puscariu states cautiously that further investigation 
covering several generations is needed before the theory is utterly abandoned. 
Nevertheless, he marshals most convincing arguments against the attribution to 
a Balkan substrate of a number of Rumanian features which in the past have 
been so denominated: the Rumanian future from Latin velle (voiu cénta ‘I shall 
sing’), the enclitic definite article (omul ‘the man’ < Lat. homé ille). Puscariu 
firmly believes that the so-called ‘Balkanisms’ of Rumanian, Bulgarian, Albanian, 
Serbian, and modern Greek are based neither on common ethnic features nor on 
a common substratum, but rather (197) on ‘similar geographical and historical 
conditions and equivalent cultural influences under which they have developed 
and which have created a common mentality and consequently a favorable soil 
for reception of the same loanwords from one language to the other.’ 

Puscariu is also most sceptical of assumed autochthonous elements in the 
Rumanian vocabulary (204); he does believe that when a Rumanian word has 
the same form and meaning as an Albanian word, under conditions which pre- 
clude a borrowing from either side or from Latin, Slavic, or Greek, then (205) 
‘in all probability we are dealing with Thracian elements which are inherited in 
Rumanian and which the Illyrian ancestors of the Albanians borrowed from the 
Thracians, or with words of Illyrian origin which penetrated the language of the 
Thracian-Getic-Dacians and were transmitted to the Rumanians’. 

The author takes pains to demonstrate that the percentage of Latin elements in 
the Rumanian vocabulary, despite appearances to the contrary, is no smaller 
than in French (222-233). He has interesting examples to illustrate the 
preservation of a given Latin base in a dialect (corp ‘body’ < Lat. corpus sur- 
vives sporadically, despite its Slavic rival, common Rum. trup); replacement of a 
Latin element through other Latin elements (Lat. malus ‘bad’ replaced by Lat. 
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reus, originally ‘guilty’, > Rum. rdéu ‘bad’); necessary substitution of a Latin 
element overly reduced through sound change or through conflict with a homonym 
(Rum. la ‘wash’ < Lat. lavdre is losing ground in many regions; sdn ‘healthy’ < 
Lat. sdnus conflicted with sdn ‘breast’ < Lat. sinus, and has accordingly been 
replaced by sdndtos in Daco-Rumanian). The author cites with approval the 
dictum of Meyer-Liibke that the same Latin elements which were replaced by 
non-Latin elements in Rumanian were frequently replaced elsewhere in Romania: 
e.g. Lat. bellum ‘war’ disappeared not only in Dacia (Rum. rdzboiu) but also in 
Gaul (Fr. guerre < Germanic *wirra). Puscariu also notes (246) that the same 
foreign word which replaced a given Latin word in Rumanian often appears also 
in other Balkan languages. 

The section called Soil (248-317) deals with questions of linguistic geography 
and analyzes in some detail the peculiarities of the four principal Rumanian 
dialects. Puscariu attacks with discretion the problem of where one should 
locate the original Rumanian homeland, a question at least as vexed as the 
‘cradle of the Aryans’, but concludes on linguistic grounds only that the Rumani- 
ans originally occupied an extensive area to the right and left of the Danube 
(316). 

In his section called Neighbors (318-407), as an undisputed master of the 
field, Puscariu develops with a wealth of fascinating examples the contribution 
made to Rumanian vocabulary by various neighboring peoples. The author 
rejects out of hand Sandfeld’s theory that most Balkanisms were imitated from 
Greek (320), since the Greeks never penetrated in mass deep into the Balkans. 
He is also inclined to minimize Slavic influence on Rumanian (346-7); any Slavic 
appearance lent to Rumanian by words of Slavic origin is merely superficial. 
It follows that the Slavic superstratum in Rumanian was much less important 
than the Frankish in French (356), since the influence of a Slavic superstratum 
did not come into play until the main Rumanian sound changes had already taken 
place and the language had been largely molded. 

The section on The Past (407-40) reconstructs the Romanization of Dacia. 
The author finds that there was never any break in the continuity of Latin speech 
within Dacia, despite the Roman evacuation; in this connection, it is significant 
that Latin elements are more often found preserved in the western districts of 
the Daco-Rumanian area, where Roman settlements were more numerous. It 
is precisely in these districts where such Roman mores as the carrying of light 
objects on the head are also maintained; here, too, the oldest stratum of Ru- 
manian place-names (in -est?) are most disseminated. 

The section on The Social Element (440-70) treats of class and social interplay 
within Rumanian, notably the peasant character of Dacian Latinity. Ruma- 
nian, by reason of its peculiar history, lacks a Latin ‘adstratum’, the Latin 
learned tradition of western Romance. 

The section on Cultural Influences (470-525) launches into an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the progressive adoption of foreign loanwords into modern Rumanian, 
with the resultant bitter warfare between purists and innovators. 

This summary of Puscariu’s most learned book is necessarily limited to 
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generalities; however, in conclusion, it is only fair to point out that Puscariu’s 
statements rest upon a multiplicity of significant detail, which linguists, whatever 
their special interests, will find most rewarding. One may be grateful, too, for 
Puscariu’s charming style, which shines even through the medium of another 
language. 

Gorpon M. MEssInG 

AMERICAN LEGATION, VIENNA 


L’ACCORD EN FRANGAIS CONTEMPORAIN: essai de grammaire descriptive. By 
Pout H¢gysye. Pp. 328. Copenhague: Andr. Fred. Hgst & Sgns Forlag, 
1944. 


This essay on agreement in contemporary French fills in many lacunae in the 
standard descriptive grammars. It resulted from notes taken while teaching 
advanced Danish students, and is based on extensive readings in modern French 
iterature. Hgybye started to publish his findings in the form of articles. How- 
ever, theoretical considerations soon came to dominate the purely practical, and 
he decided to join description with analysis in order to form a synthesis presented 
primarily from the synchronic viewpoint. 

His predecessors were carefully studied. Nyrop’s Grammaire historique de 
la langue francaise, Vol. 5 (1925), was freely used, but with reservations. In- 
sufficient documentation had led Nyrop to hasty conclusions in the dating of 
phenomena, and also to a tendency to see evolution where there existed only 
stylistic fluctuation. A case in point is this citation (295) from Nyrop: ‘Quand 
des phrases telles que tout ce qui reste, tout ce qu’il y a font fonction de collectifs, 
lusage d’autrefois admettait le verbe au pluriel—. L’usage actuel demanderait 
le singulier.’ Hgybye is able to give examples of the plural in contemporary 
usage. Ludwig Krafft’s Person und Numerus des Verbs im Franzésischen (1904) 
was found satisfactory in its limited field, while Eberhard Feldpausch’s Die 
Kxonkordanzgesetze der franzésischen Sprechsprache und ihre Entwickelung 
(1901), treating phonetic development and audible aspects of agreement, was 
too elementary. Plattner’s great Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der franzdésischen 
Sprache was ‘une mine inépuisable de trouvailles’, but far too normative. Tob- 
ler’s Vermischte Beitrage and Sandfeld’s Syntaxe du frangais contemporain were 
excellent both for details and interpretation; and, of course, the monumental 
work by Damourette and Pichon was a primary source, particularly for the 
spoken language. 

The majority of Hgybye’s examples are his own, taken especially from the 
literature of the 20th century. He does not neglect entirely ‘la langue vulgaire 
ou populaire’; but his purpose is to describe current literary usage, separating 
‘usage reconnu bon’ from ‘l’usage regardé comme incorrect’. He sustains this 
dispassionate, objective attitude consistently. He will point out what is or- 
dinarily considered incorrect, or is avoided by ‘les bons stylistes’, or is of a style 
‘un peu négligé’. He notes where usage wavers, what is common or rare. Only 
once is his ruling unqualified. In §232 the agreement in the expressions habillée 
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légére and habillée longue is termed ‘rare et incorrect’. He is careful not to let 
logic interfere. As he points out in the conclusion to the chapter entitled Com- 
binaison de deux mots variables: ‘En somme, il y a souvent plusieurs expressions 
& priori; il ne faut pas en choisir une arbitrairement et condamner les autres au 
nom d’une prétendue logique; les grammairiens ont le devoir de rendre compte 
des possibilités et de dire laquelle est la plus usitée dans chaque cas donné.’ 

Hgybye’s powers of logical analysis are expended on his definitions, the or- 
ganization of his materials, and the interpretation of debatable points. In his 
introduction he reviews briefly traditional definitions of agreement, and proposes 
the following, stressing the relation between the déterminant and the déterminé: 
‘L’accord est le fait que, dans le méme énoncé, une ou plusieurs catégories 
morphologiques sont exprimées dans deux ou plusieurs mots qui se rapportent 
& une méme chose.’ Heexcludes from the present study agreement in case, mood, 
and tense. His terminology is modern and precise. General problems are taken 
up first, and then, with some repetition, the problems of detail. Part I is on 
morphological categories (number, gender, and person). Part II, on syntactic 
categories, has five Books (La jonction, La prédication, L’apposition, Autres 
membres et termes, Combinaison de deux mots variables). The remaining two 
Parts are on coordination and subordination. Subcategories and classifications 
are numerous; for instance, there is a provisional classification suggested for 
appositions (including ‘extrapositions’ or ‘annexes’ set off by punctuation or drop 
in pitch.) 

Hgybye is well aware of the complexities of his problem. He gives, for ex- 
ample, careful consideration to the phonetic and orthographical factors. In 
classifying the ‘nexus’ charmante, la petite Pauline, he mentions the lack of rhyth- 
mic unity and the change in pitch (§145). He points to the occasional use even 
in literary French of the 3d person of the verb in a relative clause of the type 
Est-ce toi qui a renversé la colle?, where the ear would not differentiate a from as. 
In accepting Sandfeld’s analysis of this type of relative clause as independent, 
he points out that ‘l’intonation montre qu’il ne s’agit pas d’une espéce de paren- 
thése’. He adds, by the way (§112), ‘Le tour considéré comme vulgaire et 
enfantin est donc tout 4 fait logique et c’est le tour “normal” qui est da 4 une 
attraction consacrée par les grammairiens.’ He has sufficient examples of this 
usage to be able to suggest that Spitzer’s and Tappolet’s supposition of con- 
tamination with on va is not needed to explain the phrase c’est nous quiva.... 
Or again, on agreement of past participles of the type l’actrice que j’at entendue 
chanter he writes: ‘Quant au probléme de savoir s’il faut ou non fléchir le participe 
passé dans un “temps composé” d’un verbe régissant un nexus, |’usage est trés 
incertain parce qu’il s’agit presque exclusivement de problémes orthographiques’ 
(§182). 

Among other factors considered is the element of chance. Thus we read in 
§191 on nouns in predicate apposition: ‘Si nous n’avons pas trouvé d’exemples 
de non-accord, c’est, sans doute, di 4 un pur hasard.’ He weighs the testimony 
of the lapse and the ‘coquille’. He is aware of the force of tradition, of the 
‘syntaxe figée’, of the importance of word order, and of the role of attraction 
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as in Si c’est un autre, moi par exemple, qui fais la commission.... The undif- 
ferentiated character of the masculine is noted ($60), and even the ‘trait d’esprit’ 
as in Catherine le Grand. He is wary of the hypothetical illustrations of agree- 
ment dear to writers of grammars. 

His examples have been checked with care, and apparently those of his prede- 
cessors also. He seems to have kept track of editions, and of revisions by 
editors. A few references are missing, as he admits, since his original project 
was less ambitious. He might have noted the fact that for some phenomena 
all his examples are taken from a single author. 

H¢gybye cites parallels from at least a dozen Romance or Germanic languages 
and dialects. The general purpose seems to be to show that what may appear 
illogical in one language will be standard in another, and that hence tolerance 
is in order. He shows an interest in hypocoristic and affective language. Jour- 
nalism furnishes many examples. While he occasionally cites Old French, he 
does not stress the historical explanation for agreement or lack of it, but looks 
at the problem from the synchronic point of view. Thus, concerning the well- 
known forms of the type grand’mére, grand’rue, grand’croiz, plural grand’méres 
etc., he writes (§68): ‘Dans une analyse synchronique il faut probablement y 
voir un type nouveau de mot composé qui fait penser 4 des mots allemands du 
méme type, par ex. Grossmutter.’ Similarly, on the subject of tout agreeing with 
a predicate noun, as in il est toute légéreté francaise, he writes (§198): ‘Cette 
syntaxe est sans doute 4 l’origine due 4 une attraction; d’un point de vue syn- 
chronique, il faut voir dans tout un terme adjoint au sens de “pur, sans mélange, 
rien que’’.’ 

Hgybye’s conclusions are few and cautious. There are no ‘lois d’accord’ but 
rather ‘principes d’accord’ and even ‘régles d’accord’: ‘c’est-A-dire que les 
éléments gardent une certaine indépendance, mais qu’il y a des cas typiques ot 
il arrive, avec une grande régularité, que deux ou plusieurs mots expriment une 
ou plusieurs catégories morphologiques d’une fagon identique.’ He asks whether 
the phenomena studied present any general traits capable of characterizing con- 
temporary French style. He thinks not, but adds (in italics): ‘Mais on peut 
caractériser le style qui domine dans la langue littéraire et courante comme n’étant 
nt lache ni rigide, mais chaétié.’ It would appear that there have not been any 
essential changes in grammatical agreement since French became more or less 
normalized in the 17th century. 

The reader gets the impression, since frequently the author gives about an 
equal number of examples of both agreement and non-agreement, that agreement 
itself is on the way out, or is in the process of evolution. This is probably an 
illusion brought about by space limitations, and by the fact that the exception 
gets the most attention. Popular or familiar usage may likewise suggest evolu- 
tion, but, as the author points out (93), one should think here in terms of stylistic 
fluctuation. 

H¢gybye has provided the most complete treatment of his subject available 
to date. It will prove indispensable to scholars and teachers. Those who have 
a passion for rules may get some consolation from this objective study, for it 
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provides for the first time the facts to justify their norms. There is an analytical 
table and a word index, both with paragraph references. 
Lawton P. G. PEckKHAM 
CotumsBia UNIVERSITY 


LE FRANGAIS EN 1700 D’APRES LE TEMOIGNAGE DE GILE VAUDELIN. By Mar- 
cEL CoHEN. (Bibliothéque de l’icole des Hautes Etudes: Section des 
Sciences Historiques et Philologiques, No. 289). Pp. viii + 92, with 4 
plates. Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1946. 


The historians of French pronunciation and of the French language in general 
must be very grateful to Marcel Cohen; for he has transcribed and arranged 
according to conjugation, declension, vocabulary, and groups of phrases with and 
without liaison the little-known sound system of elegant Parisian speech around 
1700. The sources from which his knowledge comes are two rare books written 
by the Augustinian Gile Vaudelin. Although skimmed by A. F. Didot, F. 
Thurot, F. Brunot, and probably also Th. Rosset, Vaudelin was never used as 
a stepping stone in the history of French pronunciation. He wrote a theoretical 
treatise of forty pages: Nouvelle maniére d’écrire comme on parle en France 
(1713), the self-invented phonetic system of which he used also for a kind of 
catechism of 247 pages called Instructions cretiennes mises en ortografe naturelle 
pour faciliter au peuple la lecture de la science du salut (1715). 

Vaudelin’s attempt at a phonetic transcription has some amusing points. It 
comprises a capitalized and a small phonetic alphabet due, of course, to the con- 
fusion of letter and sound. A kind of ‘iota inscriptum’ in the A lets us under- 
stand that the flourish decorating the small @ is supposed to be an ‘iota 
adscriptum’ and that the symbol a + 7 in both cases stands for an open e. 
Vaudelin forgets, however, to introduce an open o, because there is nothing in 
the spelling that might suggest such a symbol tohim. Furthermore he discounts 
entirely the ‘e muet’, and writes for je ne recevrai simply jnrsvre (58). On the 
other hand he has the habit of introducing a sign for long vowels. The well- 
justified suspicion that he means by this sometimes conditional cases of sentence 
phonetics and sometimes the timbre, allows Cohen to state fine, even very fine 
shades of sound in Parisian conversational French around 1700. 

The careful analysis and modern transcription which Cohen has provided for 
Vaudelin’s system is something like a linguistic atlas, on which others will have 
to work in order to compare these pronunciations with those, for instance, tran- 
scribed by Kohlhans in 1667 (Brunot 4.1.217). Whereas both pronounce sancti- 
fier as [satifie], Vaudelin’s [not per ki etosyg] versus Kohlhans’ [notra per ki 
ezesy@] reveals many contradictions due to social, epochal, and personal factors, 
to skill in listening and transcribing, and to the individual concept of elegant 
standards during two generations. 

With admirable restraint, Cohen comments only on cases that are particularly 
enigmatic in view of later developments. According to Vaudelin’s report, there 
is no trace of ‘l mouillé’ in elegant language. There are few [wa] sounds versus 
normal [we], and even few [we] versus [e] corresponding to modern [wa]. Nasali- 
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zation before a vowel is still extremely strong, so that even in reflexes of Latin 
words with 1mm + a vowel, the chosen transcription is [é]. Liaison is limited to 
the most closely related word groups. There is no close [e], or any [e], in words 
like désirer, déshonnéte, désormais: [dzire] etc. Final r is silent in the infinitive 
of the fourth conjugation (finir) as well as in that of the first (chanter), and also 
in the words notre, votre, quatre. Most important is Cohen’s stressing of all the 
vacillations, hesitations, and oscillations that appear in the pronunciation of a 
single word: the same word will change from sentence to sentence, and the changes 
are cleverly marked by Vaudelin. One feels that one is confronted with a living, 
not a petrified type of ‘Umgangssprache’; Vaudelin’s ideal was rather a quick 
than a slow French. 


Hetmut A. HatzFeLp 
CatHo.tic Unrversity oF AMERICA 


HISTOIRE D’UNE LANGUE: LE FRANGAIS. By Marcet CoHENn. (Collection 
Civilisation Frangaise.) Pp. 384. Paris: Editions Hier et Aujourd’hui, 
1947. 


This volume, by the well-known Semitist Marcel Cohen, is the latest of the 
numerous popular or semi-popular treatments of the history of the French lan- 
guage, intended essentially for the non-specialist public, which have appeared 
in the last hundred years, and whose more recent representatives include those 
of Dauzat, Ewert, and von Wartburg. Cohen’s book consists of fifteen chapters, 
and is divided into four main parts: ‘Avant le frangais’ (15-54); ‘L’ancien fran- 
cais’ (57-135); ‘Le moyen francais’ (139-72); and ‘Le frangais moderne’ (175- 
354). The first part contains chapters on language in general (I), language 
families and the IE origin and relationships of Latin (II), and the structure, 
expansion, and later division of Latin (III). The second part has chapters on 
Gallo-Romance (IV), Old French in its social setting (V), and Old French struc- 
ture (VI). Part III is relatively brief, with two chapters on Middle French in 
its social environment; Part IV, however, is as long as all three preceding parts 
together, and consists of a series of chapters on French in its social setting at 
various periods, with one (X) on the linguistic structure of French. At the end 
of each part are given sample texts—a useful procedure, although the texts are 
in general too short to have much more than specimen value. An extensive 
and useful bibliography (355-73) concludes the book. 

Cohen has succeeded remarkably well in combining accurate information with 
an interesting presentation in simple, clear style. Like Meillet and his followers 
in general, Cohen lays especial emphasis on the relation between language and 
society, and presents the successive stages of French against a detailed discussion 
of the social milieu in which they were used and evolved. The introductory 
chapters, which give the essentials of phonetics and of the comparative method, 
are particularly well done. Cohen’s training as a Semitist gives him a breadth 
of view which is often lacking in scholars with a narrower, exclusively Indo- 
European or Romance background. Some of the failings of the French group 
of linguists are also in evidence, for instance the confusion on the nature of Latin 
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accent (41), or the qualification as ‘intellectual’ of certain features of modern 
French such as automatic breath-group-final stress (329) and etymological and 
morphophonemic spelling (342 ff.). Slightly more serious, perhaps, is Cohen’s 
political bias (extreme leftist), noticeable throughout in his discussions of social 
backgrounds; but fortunately this never interferes with objectivity in his dis- 
cussion of linguistic matters. 

A good book, in short, particularly for beginners. For use in American uni- 
versities, it is perhaps too elementary for graduate courses, with too much at- 
tention to the external history of the language and not enough to structural 
history; but it should be excellent as a basic text for undergraduate courses in 
the history of the French language. 

Rosert A. HAut Jr. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


UBER DEN ITALIENISCHEN EINFLUSS AUF DIE DEUTSCHE SPRACHE BIS ZUM 
AusGANG pes MitreLatters. By Emit Onmann. (Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae, B.51.2, 53.3.) Two vols., pp. 76,43. Helsinki, 1942, 
1944. 


The influence of Italian on various European languages has been studied ex- 
tensively,! especially its influence on Danish (Nyrop), English (Praz), French 
(Vidos, Wind), Greek and Turkish (G. Meyer, H. and R. Kahane), Hungarian 
(K6rési). Until recently, however, Italian influence on German has been al- 
most completely neglected. Since 1940, Ohmann has been treating this subject 


in a series of articles,2 whose results are summed up and discussed in the two 
brochures under review. The first is a treatment of Italian influence from the 
Germanistic point of view, with brief chapters on the semantic spheres in which 
borrowings occurred (‘Musterung des Wortvorrates’, 19-38); the extension and 
chronology of Italian and Rhaeto-Romance words in MHG (39-50); the role 
of the Netherlands as intermediary, especially in commercial and nautical ter- 
minology (51-6); the extent of absorption of Italian loans (57-62); Italian loan- 
words in the MHG poets (63-70). In the second, Ohmann treats the (Italian, 
Rhaeto-Romance) dialectal origin of the MHG loans, in a series of sixteen brief 
chapters on single points of phonology which can serve as criteria for determining 


1 Cf. the reviewer’s Bibliography of Italian Linguistics §§874-909 (Baltimore, 1941). 

2 (1) The articles with the general title ‘Zum sprachlichen Einfluss Italiens auf Deutsch- 
land’ in Neuphilologische Mitteilungen: I. Das deutsche Wort Ketzer 40.213-21 (1939); II. 
Uber einige mhd. Ausdriicke der Seefahrt 41.145-56 (1940); III. Uber einige Ausdriicke des 
siiddeutschen Weinbaus 42.15-34 (1941); IV. Uber einige mhd. Ausdriicke des Kriegswesens, 
42.79-87 (1941); V. Uber einige mhd. Benennungen von Hausgeraten und dgl., 42.103-17 
(1941); VI. Uber einige mhd. Benennungen von Massen 42.145-9 (1941); VII. Uber einige 
mhd. Ausdriicke der Landwirtschaft, 42.149-52 (1941); VIII. Uber einige mhd. Ausdriicke 
der Flora und Fauna, 43.20-6 (1942) ; [X. Uber einige mhd. Ausdriicke der Baukunst, 43.27-8 
(1942) ; X. Uber einige mhd. Ausdriicke von Teilen der Kleidung, 43.28-30 (1942) ; XI. Wort- 
geographische Streifziige, 44.1-22 (1943); and one or more articles in Vol. 46 (1945) which I 
have not been able to see or find exact references for. 

(2) The academic lecture Der italienische Einfluss auf die deutsche Sprache bis zum 
Ausgang des Mittelalters, AASFennicae 50.490-505 (1942). 
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the loan-words’ place of origin: development of Lat. intervocalic -k- -p- -t- -d- 
(6-11); palatals before front vowels, a and | (11-9); treatment of -Jj-, 1 + cons., 
cons. + 1 (19-23); double consonants (23-5); stressed é 6 6 d % (25-37); unstressed 
final vowels (37-9). 

French influence on MHG, as is well known, was extensive and important, 
and was primarily a reflex of the expansion of the French chivalric ideal in courtly 
circles. Ohmann finds that the influence of Italian was less extensive and im- 
portant, and was exercised primarily in non-courtly, bourgeois strata of society, 
in connection with matters with which those strata were mostly concerned (1.72): 
commerce, names of wares (fruits, cloths, wines), seafaring, war, government, 
money, household implements, clothes, food and drink, farming, and music. 
Significantly, many French adjectives and verbs, and even suffixes, were borrowed 
into MHG, but Italian loans were almost exclusively nouns (ibid.). In general, 
the MHG borrowings from Italian and Rhaeto-Romance were oral and took 
place in the contacts of everyday life and trade; hence, naturally, they were 
most frequent in the South German area (Switzerland, Bavaria, Austria) and 
came from neighboring North Italian dialects (Lombard, Venetian) or from 
Rhaeto-Romance. Literary borrowings from Italian into MHG were very lim- 
ited, and the influence of literary Italian on German did not grow really strong 
until the Renaissance. 

As Ohmann mentions in the introductions to both parts, war conditions ren- 
dered it impossible to expand and complete the treatment beyond that given 
in these booklets. Even as they stand, however, they contain much valuable 
material and will serve to fill the gap hitherto noticeable in studies on Italian 
linguistic expansion. It is to be hoped that, if conditions permit, Ohmann and 
his students will be able to extend and amplify these preliminary studies, and 
that Ohmann will eventually give us a book-size treatment of Italian linguistic 
influence on German from the earliest times down to the present. 


Rosert A. HA JR. 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


OSSERVAZIONI SUI DIALETTI LADINI DELL’ALTO ADIGE. By CaRLo BarrtistTI. 
(Estratto da l’Universo, Rivista dell’Instituto Geografico Militare, Anno 
XXVI—N. 3—Novembre-Dicembre 1946.) Pp. 16 with 11 maps. 


For many years the position of Ladin (and of the Rhaeto-Romance dialects 
in general) in relation to Italian has been a subject of discussion. A number of 
isoglosses separate Rhaeto-Romance from the North Italian dialects, such as the 
following: 


LATIN RHAETO-ROMANCE Nort ITALIAN 
k (before 4) é 
4 (in free syll.) é 
é éi 
1 (before cons.) u 
. -S 
pl-, fl- 
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The traditional view has been that, because of these isoglosses, the Rhaeto- 
Romance dialects should be considered as forming a separate Romance group, 
more closely related to French dialects than to North Italian. More recently, a 
group of Italian linguists, led by Battisti, have argued that Rhaeto-Romance 
does not constitute a separate dialectal group within Romance and is not to be 
separated from North Italian; at least part of these assertions have been cor- 
related with the defense of Italian political claims to the southern Tyrol. Bat- 
tisti’s publications on the subject have been numerous, the most extensive dis- 
discussions being found in his Popoli e lingue nell’Alto Adige (1931), Storia della 
questione ladina (1937), and Storia linguistica e nazionale delle valli dolomitiche 
atesine (1941). The present brochure is a résumé of the arguments for his 
thesis. 

Battisti’s main points are: 

(1) Ladin is to be compared, not only with Lombard and Venetian, but also 
with the conservative Apennine zone south of the Po valley, and such a compari- 
son shows all the alleged differences between Ladin and the North Italian dialects 
to be non-existent. 

(2) The colonization of the Ladin zone of the Dolomites took place in the 
11th and 12th centuries, with settlers from the valleys of Isarco and Pusteria. 

(3) The presumed linguistic unity of the Rhaeto-Romance dialects is an un- 
justified assumption, as the three Rhaeto-Romance areas (a) had different sub- 
strata, (b) were Romanized in different ways and in different periods, (c) had 
different centers of cultural gravitation, (d) show certain common characteristics 
due to their being marginal (lateral) and linguistically isolated zones. 

(4) The presence of extensive transitional areas between Rhaeto-Romance and 
both Venetian and Lombard proves the three Rhaeto-Romance groups to be 
independent of each other and an integral part of the Italian linguistic system. 

(5) The alleged Rhaeto-Romance innovations were earlier common to all nor- 
thern Italy, and were later lost in the Po valley but preserved in the mountains. 

Of Battisti’s arguments, some are obviously weak and inconclusive. Numbers 
2 and 3b are based primarily on an argumentum ex silentio, on the absence of 
documentation referring to settlements in Ladin territory in the earlier Middle 
Ages. Numbers 3c and 4 prove nothing one way or the other: extensive border 
zones may exist and shift in the course of time without necessarily rendering 
invalid the distinctive characteristics of the areas on either side. After all, Cen- 
tral Italian and South Italian; North French and South French; Eastern, Central 
and Western Iberian are all clearly distinct zones and valid linguistic groupings, 
despite their shading into one another in transitional areas. 

Battisti’s main thesis (3d, 5) is bifurcate and to a certain extent self-contra- 
dictory: on the one hand, he denies the existence of 2 Rhaeto-Romance unity, 
and on the other hand he admits that the Rhaeto-Romance dialects have many 
isoglosses in common (what else constitutes a linguistic unity?), connecting them 
with earlier ‘Gallo-Italian’ phenomena which were later overlaid in most or all 
of northern Italy proper by more conservative features borrowed from standard 
Italian. With the latter conclusion there need be little argument. It has long 
been recognized that the Rhaeto-Romance dialects were most closely related to 
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the Gallo-Romance group; and that the North Italian dialects earlier shared in 
the extension of some Gallo-Romance isoglosses (probably by early borrowing), 
is likewise universally accepted. Battisti is not really disproving Rhaeto-Ro- 
mance linguistic unity at all; he is simply shifting its earlier locale from the 
mountains to the plain, and identifying it with Gallo-Romance. 

But the fact remains that Rhaeto-Romance is at present markedly divided 
from the North Italian dialects by numerous (though spreading) isoglosses, and 
is no more North Italian, in any strict sense, than is modern Franco-Provengal. 
Battisti is not content with connecting Rhaeto-Romance historically with Gallo- 
Italian, he insists on including it among the present-day Italian dialects. To do 
this, he denies the exclusive validity of synchronic criteria (isoglosses) for syn- 
chronic classification and intrudes historical considerations (4); and he resorts 
(11) to arbitrary, historically determined exclusion of certain isoglosses (con- 
servative features of Rhaeto-Romance such as non-palatalization of pl-, fl-) 
which would contradict his conclusions. This confusion of synchronic and dia- 
chronic perspective, and this carry-over of historical criteria into descriptive 
classification and evaluation, are unfortunately not limited to linguistics in mod- 
ern European culture. In the linguistic field, they have given rise to descrip- 
tively unjustified claims, such as the inclusion of Rhaeto-Romance in the Italian 
dialects; carried into the political field (as in the instance of Alsace-Lorraine and 
the Polish Corridor), they have in the end brought Europe’s nationalities to con- 
flict and ruin. 


In short, neither Battisti’s earlier works nor this brochure can be unreservedly 
approved. Despite their weaknesses—argumenta ex silentio, non sequitur argu- 
ments, and too exclusive reliance on often dubious assumptions—his historical 
conclusions are not without interest and value, though not particularly new. His 
application of these historical considerations to the classification of Rhaeto- 
Romance, and his insistence on its inclusion among the modern Italian dialects, 
can hardly be commended. 


RosBert A. HAuu JR. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


AI MARGINI DELLA LINGUA. By ALBERTO MENaRINI. (Biblioteca di Lingua 
Nostra, VIII.) Pp. 211. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni Editore, 1947. 


In Italy, both the standard language itself and its grammatical tradition have 
been, until recently, markedly conservative and puristic in contrast to, say, 
French or English. Restriction of its use to the upper classes, aristocratic dom- 
ination of literature, and Latinizing treatment of grammar combined to bring 
into disfavor any aspect of linguistic structure or vocabulary that had a too 
specifically lower-class or popular flavor. Only recently have changes become 
apparent, both in the linguistic situation and in analysts’ attitudes. Through 
universal education, the use and control of standard Italian has passed from the 
few to the many, who, as is well known, are less rigorously opposed to inter- 
dialectal or foreign borrowings. The processes of linguistic borrowing have been 
favored, in Italy as elsewhere, by the modern factors of universal military train- 
ing, radio, and above all the movies (whether made in Italy or imported and 
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provided with an Italian sound track). To date, almost the only attention paid 
to foreign and dialectal influence of this type on standard Italian has been that of 
puristic condemnation; the book under review is one of the first objective dis- 
cussions of non-standard influence on the standard language in Italy,! and as 
such has special interest. 

Menarini’s book consists of six essays, separate in subject but held together 
by the common thread of what is happening ‘on the borders of the standard 
language’, as indicated in the title. The chapters are La lingua nel cinema 
(7-39), Soprannomi e scritte di autoveicoli (41-64), La borsa nera (65-83), 
Soprannomi popolari di Mussolini e Hitler (84-100), Parlate esotiche dei soldati 
italiani nell seconda Grande Guerra (101-43), and Sull’ ‘italo-americano’ degli 
Stati Uniti (145-208). The first chapter is a general discussion of the use of 
standard Italian in the movies, including the social level of speech used in talking 
films, the acceptability of regionalisms, and foreign (especially American) in- 
fluence. The last chapter deals with the transformations which Italian has un- 
dergone in this country, particularly in respect to vocabulary, and the influence of 
Italo-American speech on Italian dialects. The other chapters deal with aspects 
of language involving nicknaming or use of jargon-like terminology, whether for 
humorous reasons (the naming of automobiles and trucks), reasons of conceal- 
ment (dealings on the black market), covert expression of political opposition 
(names of dictators), or in situations of cultural contact (army campaigns or 
imprisonment in foreign lands). 

Menarini’s discussion of these topics is excellent. He brings to the subject the 
requisite freedom from puristic bias, as well as familiarity with substandard 
speech and jargon,’ lively interest in the subject, and a sense of humor. The 
essays are written in an easy style which makes the book good leisure-time reading, 
reminding one somewhat of Mencken’s popularizing discussions of American 
English; Menarini’s general tone is perhaps quieter and less journalistic, but no 
less interesting. The scholarly qualities of his research are evident throughout. 

American readers will be especially interested in the extensive influence which 
American English has had and is having on present-day Italian. Italian has of 
course shared in the normal pan-European borrowings into standard usage 
through upper-class social, literary, and journalistic channels, especially in such 
semantic fields as those of sport (e.g. record, knockout, futbol), cosmopolitan life 
(hotel, bar, cocktail), or technical terminology (cracking, dope, dumping, monotype, 
shock).2 The Fascist government tried, on nationalistic grounds, to eliminate 
such borrowings and to replace them by Italian terms (such as primato for record, 
calcio for futbol, albergo for hotel). But in addition to this type of influence, 


1 Even the journal Lingua Nostra (Florence, 1939 ff.), which corresponds in general scope 
and interest to American Speech and Le Frangais Moderne, is mildly puristic in aim; in 
addition to a historical and a descriptive section, each issue contains a normative section. 

2 Among Menarini’s works on Italian jargons are Voci zingare nel gergo bolognese (with 
C. Tagliavini) AR 22.242-80 (1938); I gerghi bolognesi (Modena, 1942); Contributi gergali, 
AlVeneto 102.497-525 (1943). 

3Cf. A. Panzini, Dizionario moderno’ (Milano, 1935); P. Monelli, Barbaro dominio 
(Milano, 1933); A. Jacono, Dizionario di esotismi (Firenze, 1939). 
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Italian has had special contacts with American English in the American invasion 
of Italy in 1943-5,‘ and, most widespread of all, the contributions made—mostly 
to dialectal speech—by those who had emigrated to America and then returned 
to their native villages, bringing back some of the numerous borrowings which 
substandard and dialectal Italian has made in this country from (usually equally 
substandard) English. Many years ago, I noticed such a borrowing in the AIS, 
in stinga ‘avaro’, clearly from Eng. stingy, at Morrone nel Sannio (Abruzzi); 
Menarini cites many other such instances, particularly from the Central Italian 
dialects of Castro de’ Volsci and Amaseno,° as well as from scattered reports on 
other dialects. Menarini’s discussions and etymologies are in general very 
good ;’ but we still need much more detailed investigation into American borrow- 
ings in other parts of Italy, especially the center and the south, and in Sicily. 
This is a field to which young linguists of Italo-American origin might well turn 
their attention. 

Menarini’s Ai Margini della Lingua, therefore, has many merits: scholarliness, 
timeliness, novelty (especially in relation to previous work in Italian linguistics), 
and popular interest. It is highly to be recommended, and deserves further de- 
velopment by its author and imitation by others. 

Rosert A. Hay JR. 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


MANUEL DE L’ANGLAIS DU MOYEN AGE DES ORIGINES AU XIV° sIkcLE. By 
FERNAND Moss&. I. Vieil-anglais. Tome premier: Grammaire et textes. 
Tome second: Notes et glossaire. (Bibliothéque de Philologie Germanique, 
No. 8.) Pp. 548. Paris: Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1945. 


These two volumes together represent the first half of an introduction to the 
English language of the Middle Ages. The original plan (reflected in the title) 
of treating Old English and Middle English as a single unit—following the pat- 


4 As evidenced in such borrowings as jeep, cartone in the meaning of ‘carton (of cigar- 
ettes)’ and the ubiquitous sciuscid ‘bootblack, shoeshine’. 

5 We find a great number of direct borrowings from English, e.g. bisinissz ‘business’, 
émmere ‘hammer’, ghérla ‘girl’, svitte ‘suit’, scecchénza ‘shake hands’, etc.—I have heard 
from Italians in Ithaca lazzi studenti ‘lots of students’—and objurgations or taboo forms 
such as mdi gdére ‘my God!’, goraélli ‘go to hell’, udzza mérra uacciv ‘what’s the matter with 
you?’ and the very widespread sanemagégnu ‘very bad’ < ‘son of a gun, you’ and sanema- 
biccta ‘son of a bitch, you’. Furthermore more or less unfamiliar Italian words have been 
reinterpreted semantically under the influence of English words of similar sound, and given 
meanings which, from the point of view of standard Italian, are wildly divergent and often 
highly amusing, such as drte ‘heart (It. art)’, scidbola ‘shovel (It. sabre)’, reeréde ‘railroad 
(It. King Herod)’, olivéto ‘elevated (It. olive grove)’. 

6 Both studied by C. Vignoli, I] vernacolo di Castro de’ Volsci, Studt Romanzi 7.116-296 
(1911); Lessico del dialetto di Amaseno (Roma, 1926). 

7 A few corrections and suggested etymologies were published by me in Appunti d’italo- 
amcricano, Lingua Nostra 8.26-7 (1947). One further point that might be mentioned is 
the presence of Eng. you /jo/ in the unstressed final vowel of sanemagégna and sanemabiccia, 
which are clearly traceable to the English objurgations son of a gun, you and son of a bitch, 
you (the form in which an Italian laborer, say, would be most likely to hear these terms at 
first). 
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tern of the first volume of the series, Manuel de l’allemand du moyen Age (1942)— 
proved undesirable for English; the extensive linguistic novelties, of both native 
and foreign origin, in Middle English as compared with Old English dictated a 
separation of these two periods and their presentation in two different works. 

Mossé’s introduction to Old English is arranged on the traditional plan for such 
books: grammatical introduction, texts (both prose and verse, with the first two 
prose selections in normalized form), notes, and glossary. So far as I have 
checked, the texts and notes are all that could be desired; among the features 
which are not ordinarily found in elementary handbooks are brief surveys (in the 
Notes) of the linguistic features of each of the several texts. The glossary is 
likewise a dependable tool for the beginning student. 

The principal innovations in the book are in the grammatical introduction, 
particularly in the sections devoted to phonology and syntax. The treatment of 
inflections follows, for the most part, the old familiar patterns. For nouns and 
adjectives, we have the usual interminable paradigms for a-stems, ja-stems, and 
wa-stems, for 6-stems, j6-stems, and wdé-stems, and so forth. Much of this 
material is of little value to the beginning student, since his immediate interest 
should lie in descriptive rather than in historical grammar. The student who 
has been taught thecharacteristic endings of strong nouns will be abletoinflect ende 
and synn as readily as stdn and lar, and it is of no help to him to be told that ende 
and synn must be learned separately because ende is a ja-stem and synn is a jo- 
stem. With pronouns and verbs, the existing situation is not so unfortunate; it 
is probably impossible to simplify materially the existing categories of strong and 
weak verbs, and the pronoun forms (except for the ‘indefinite’ pronouns, which 
properly belong to lexicography rather than to grammar) need to be given in full. 
But the amount of unnecessary detail could be greatly reduced in books of this 
type; I am convinced that Old English inflections could be presented, with no 
loss of essential subject matter and with great gain in clarity, in twenty or twenty- 
five pages instead of the sixty-seven pages which Mossé devotes to them.! These 
remarks constitute, of course, no special indictment of Mossé, since the faults to 
which I allude are common to nearly all elementary textbooks of Old English. 
It is a pity that the scientific study of the Old Germanic dialects began in the 
heyday of historical linguistics, and that the descriptive approach to these lan- 
guages, sufficiently rewarding in itself, has in the textbooks always been sub- 
ordinated to historical considerations.? It is even more of a pity that no one, in 
this age of descriptive grammar, has seen fit to improve on the older formulations. 

Mossé’s treatment of Old English phonology, on the other hand, represents in 
some respects an improvement over older works of the same type. The most 


1R. A. Hall Jr., Classical Philology 41.84-90 (1946), presents Classical Latin noun in- 
flections in seven pages. Although his method is hardly suited to the linguistically un- 
sophisticated beginner, it shows the way along which greater simplification is to be attained 
in the presentation of inflectional forms. More recently, F. W. Householder Jr. has pub- 
lished a similar analysis of Latin noun inflections in Word 3.48-58 (1947). 

2 Henry Sweet, in his Anglo-Saxon Primer and in the early editions of his Anglo-Saxon 
Reader, is a refreshing exception to this gencralization. In these matters, as in most others, 
Swect was far ahead of his time. 
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enlightened feature of his presentation is his departure from the traditional ac- 
ceptance of two series of stressed diphthongs, ‘long’ and ‘short’ (West Saxon 
éa, &0, ie; éa, 0, te). In place of this rather unwieldy apparatus of diphthongs 
(which is unlikely from the phonemic point of view), Mossé sets up (30-2) two 
separate categories: three digraphs (‘digrammes’), éa, é0, %e¢, which phonetically 
are simple vowels; and three diphthongs, éa, go, 7e. To the digraphs éa and éo0 
are given the values [z] and [e] respectively; %e after a palatal consonant is [e], %e 
before / + consonant, r + consonant, or h, is [1]. ‘Autrement dit,’ Mossé tells 
us, ‘le premier élément vocalique aprés une consonne palatale et le second devant 
une consonne vélaire sont des signes diacritiques destinés 4 indiquer la pronon- 
ciation palatale, vélaire ou arrondie de la consonne.’ If carried through to their 
logical conclusion, these phonetic identifications give us in West Saxon three 
stressed short front-vowel phonemes, /z/ (spelled 2, ea), /e/ (spelled e, eo, ze), 
and /i/ (spelled 7, ze), in place of the older pattern of three short front vowels &, é, 
t and three short diphthongs éa, é0, te. Mossé’s interpretation of the ‘short 
diphthongs’ agrees closely with that given by Marjorie Daunt in her paper Old 
English Sound-Changes Reconsidered in Relation to Scribal Tradition and Prac- 
tice,? published in 1939, and it may well be that he was influenced by 
Miss Daunt’s views, although he nowhere mentions her. If this formulation is 
accepted (and it makes excellent sense to me), it will have far-reaching results for 
Old English phonology. It will follow, for example, that certain of the hitherto 
accepted Old English ‘sound changes’—‘breaking’, ‘diphthongization by an ini- 
tial palatal’, and ‘u- and o/a-mutation’—should be discarded. One is therefore 
somewhat disappointed to find that Mossé, some pages later (41-6), describes 
these ‘sound changes’ in detail, in the traditional manner. 

The most praiseworthy feature of Mossé’s book is the extensive treatment 
given to word-formation (thirteen pages) and to syntax (forty-seven pages). 
These fields have long been stepchildren of Old Germanic linguistics, and are not 
mentioned at all in many standard grammars (Sievers and Girvan for Old Eng- 
lish, Braune for Old High German, Noreen for Old Norse, etc.).4 The gram- 
marians’ emphasis upon ‘Laut- und Formenlehre’, and their feeling that when 
they have finished the phonology and the inflections they have said all that can 
be said about a language, has been widely imitated by authors of introductory 
handbooks, who, when they give a section on word-formation or syntax, fail to 
provide more than a perfunctory survey of the more obvious features. The sec- 
tions of Mossé’s book devoted to these fields are therefore to be heartily wel- 
comed, and it is to be hoped that future American authors of introductory text- 
books of Old English will be led to meditate and perhaps even to follow the good 
example he has set them. 

As might be expected, there are occasional omissions and errors, as well as 
some weaknesses in the presentation. For example, Hittite is called an Indo- 


3 Trans. of the Philological Society 1939 108-37. 

4 In the volumes of the Germanische Bibliothek, published by Karl Winter in Heidelberg, 
proper attention is usually paid to syntax, but none to word-formation. The sections on 
word-formation in Joseph Wright’s Old English Grammar are excellent, so far as they go, 
but there is no syntax. 
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European language (22); OE & is identified as [z:] (80), although, in view of the 
later development, it is almost certain to have been [e:]; the diphthong éa is 
correctly derived from WGme. au (32), but no WGme. source is given for OE é0 
until some pages later; the diphthong Ze is described as the 7-mutation of éa (32), 
but there is no corresponding statement that Ze is also the 7-mutation of 0; the 
continuants f, s, and }, 3 (33-4) might better be handled together, since the dis- 
tribution of voiceless and voiced pronunciations is the same for all; the fronting 
of WGme. a, a in OE is oversimplified (37-8), and nothing is said about the de- 
velopment WGmce. @ > OE 6 before a nasal until several pages later (40). There 
are also a few misprints, which I will not take the space to list. Such faults are 
slight in proportion to the whole, and need not be dwelt upon. But I would like 
to raise one question here: Why do Old English scholars continue to call OE 
ceallian a loan-word from Old Norse, as Mossé does (425), when the form hilde- 
calla ‘battle-herald’, Exodus 252, clearly proves the existence of this verb in Old 
English of the early 8th century, before any Scandinavian influence is likely to 
have existed? 

All things considered, Mossé’s manual seems to me to be the best elementary 
textbook of Old English now in print, and if it were not for the abject terror which 
the average American graduate student feels in the presence of a foreign language, 
I would be tempted to try it out in my own classes. I shall await Mossé’s hand- 
book of Middle English with more than ordinary interest. 

Exuiott V. K. DoBBir 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


LULELAPSK ORDBOK (mit deutscher Ubersetzung : Lulelappisches Wérterbuch). 
By HaraLtp GRUNDSTROM, on the basis of collections by K. B. Wiklund, 
Bjérn Collinder, and the author. (Skrifter utgivna genom Landsmils- 
och Folksminnesarkivet i Uppsala, Ser. C:1.) Fasc. 1, abbis-kal‘pak: 
pp. vi + 160. Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln; Kgbenhavn: 
Einar Munksgaard, [1946]. 


The group of dialects and languages collectively referred to as Lapp was first 
investigated by missionaries.1_ The first two books printed in Lapp appeared 
in 1619, one of these an ABC. Later in the 17th century, several manuals 
were published, notably Tornzus’ (1648) and Graan’s (1669). In 1752, the 
Seminarium Lapponicum Fridericianum was established at Trondheim, Norway, 
for the purpose of training missionaries intending to work among the Lapps. 
Its director was Knud Leem, among whose several works (including a grammar, 


1 J. Qvigstad, Ubersicht der geschichte der lappischen sprachforschung, JSFOu 16 = 
Ausztige aus den Sitzungsberichten der Finnisch-ugrischen Gesellschaft im J. 1897, pp. 11-29 
(1899). See also Qvigstad and K. B. Wiklund, Bibliographie der lappischen Litteratur, 
MSFOu 13 (1899). 

The following abbreviations are used in this review: Finnish journals: FUF = Finnisch- 
Ugrische Forschungen, JSFOu = Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne (= Suomalais- 
ugrilainen Seuran Aikakauskirja), MSFOu = Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 
(= Suomalais-ugrilainen Seuran Toimituksia) ; Hungarian journals: MNy = Magyar Nyelv, 
MNyr = Magyar Nyelvér, NyK = Nyelvtudomdnyi Kézlemények; Norwegian series: 
IFSK = Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning. 
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1748) relating to the Lapps the foremost was his Lexicon lapponicum biparti- 
tum, the first complete edition of which appeared posthumously in 1781. This 
Lapp-Danish-Latin and Danish-Latin-Lapp dictionary consists of some 1700 
pages, and deals specifically with the dialect spoken in Porsanger, Laxefjord, 
and Karasjok. 

In Sweden, meanwhile, Pehr Fjellstrém’s Swedish-Lapp dictionary appeared 
in 1738, devoted particularly to the speech of Ume. In 1780 appeared another 
historically important dictionary, E. Lindahl and J. Ohrling’s Lexicon lapponi- 
cum, cum interpretatione vocabulorum sveco-latina et indice svecano-lapponico 
... (716 pp.). 

In the 19th century, Rasmus Rask ‘restated’ Leem’s grammar in his Raeson- 
neret lappisk sproglaere ...of 1832. In 1852, Stockfleth published a Nor- 
wegian-Lapp dictionary of about 900 pages. He also completed, by 1858, a 
Lapp-Norwegian dictionary in manuscript, and left it to his student and dis- 
ciple, Jens Andreas Friis, who had already some years previously published a 
Lapp grammar and texts. 

In Finland,also, under the influence of Stockfleth’s activities, interest began 
to develop for Lapp studies, and M. A. Castrén published, in 1839, a dissertation 
on declension in Finnish, Estonian, and Lapp; later, in 1844, he wrote on the 
effect of accent in Lapp. E. Lénnrot, in 1854, presented his study of the Inari 
dialect of Lapp, a research later continued by Andelin. 

On the basis of Rask’s, Stockfleth’s, Castrén’s, and others’ work, Friis wrote a 
Lapp grammar, the first in which the varieties of dialect were considered. The 
Lapp-Norwegian dictionary of Friis (1887), which covers—with very unequal 
emphasis—Finnmark, Swedish, Inari, and Russian Lapp, marks little progress 
since Leem’s. The death of Friis in 1896 may be said to bring to an end the 
early phases of linguistic research into Lapp. 

The importance of Lapp studies for general and Scandinavian linguistics, for 
history, folklore, and ethnography cannot be overemphasized.? In comparative 
Uralic studies,? Lapp has assumed a key position in many respects—for one 
thing, because of the much-discussed phenomenon of gradation, somewhat 
analogous to the Germanic alternation described by Verner’s law, but consider- 
ably more far-reaching in its implications.‘ 

Lapp is today under investigation by about a dozen specialists, in all its as- 
pects, descriptively and historically. Notable contributors to this field are 
here listed, with indication of their major publications, and with special em- 
phasis on dictionaries. Lapp research workers, of course, center in the coun- 
tries where the language is spoken, namely, (1) Norway (two thirds of the world’s 
31,000 Lapps are Norwegian citizens), (2) Sweden (7000 speakers), (3) Finland 


2 Konrad Nielsen, Die wissenschaftliche bedeutung des lappischen, FUF 13.186-206 
1913). 
; 3 3 Ravila, Die stellung des lappischen innerhalb der finnisch-ugrischen sprach- 
familie, ibid. 23.20-65 (1935). 

4 Knut Bergsland, however, recently denied altogether that consonant alternation was 
already a feature of Proto-Lapp; cf. L’alternance consonantique date-t-elle du Lapon 
commun?, Studia Septentrionalia 2.1-53 (1945). 
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(2000 speakers) ; there are also Lapp specialists in (4) Hungary. Presumably, 
Lapp research is carried on in the USSR also, since the Kola-peninsula, which 
belongs to the USSR, is peopled predominantly with Lapps (2000 speakers) ; 
but I have no information from this area. 

(1) Norway. The venerable near-centenarian, J. Qvigstad, has published 
thousands of pages of text, and several toponymic monographs (see the publica- 
tions of Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Serie B, Vols. 3, 
10, 12, 15, 28, 33, 42), as well as a book on Lapp medicine (ibid., Vol. 20). 
Among his very important early works two are especially noteworthy : Beitrige 
zur Vergleichung des verwandten Wortvorrathes der lappischen und der fin- 
nischen Sprache (Helsinki, 1883); and Nordische Lehnworter im Lappischen 
(Christiania, 1893). In the latter work, Qvigstad had collected some 3000 
loanwords, to which only a handful has been added in the half century since it 
appeared. 

Konrad Nielsen, successor to Friis, produced undoubtedly the most elaborate 
and important Lapp dictionary to date, covering the three inland dialects of 
Finnmark: Lappisk ordbok (IFSK, Serie B, Vol. 17, I [1932], II [1934], III 
[1938], a total of over 2260 pages). The glosses are given in both Norwegian 
and English, and are rich in illustrations. The material, originally built upon 
Friis’ dictionary, is nevertheless based on extensive implementation with a staff 
of informants, as well as on many texts (especially Qvigstad’s). The last volume 
of this dictionary is still in preparation: it will contain a semantic arrangement 
of the whole vocabulary, with numerous illustrations, lists of obsolete words, 
etc. Nielsen also wrote a Lerebok i Lappisk, consisting of a grammar and 
texts (Oslo, 1926), plus a vocabulary (1929). His minor works appeared in 
Studia Septentrionalia 1 (1945); ibid. 2 contains articles by his friends and 
students to celebrate his 70th birthday (1945). 

The principal collaborator of Nielsen was Asbjgrn 8. Nesheim, himself the 
author of a historical-comparative study on the Lapp dual (Oslo, 1942; cf. 
Erkki Itkonen’s review in FUF 28.236-43 [1944]). 

Nielsen’s newly appointed successor is Knut Bergsland, a strict structuralist, 
as evidenced by both his historical (cf. fn. 4) and his descriptive work: his 
grammar of Rgros (IFSK, Serie B, Vol. 43) is a notable contribution to struc- 
tural linguistics, influenced primarily by Hjelmslev’s theory of language, but 
also by Bloomfield’s. 

(2) Sweden. In Sweden, the first chair for Finno-Ugric linguistics was es- 
tablished at Uppsala, in 1905, and K. B. Wiklund ({1934) was appointed to fill 
it. He had made his first field trip to the Lapps when he was seventeen, and 
his first major work was a study of the phonology and morphology of the Lule 
dialect (1891). His later interests extended to Lapp language and culture from 
many points of view; he was deeply concerned over the economic and educa- 
tional circumstances of this people; he affected all administrative measures and 
legislation relating to the Lapps in his country during his career. His Lule- 
Lappisches Worterbuch was the first volume of the MSFOu (Helsinki, 1890), 


4 A recent discussion by D. V. Bubrich of the University of Leningrad (Finno-Ugric 
linguistics in the Soviet Union, MNyr 72.1-7 [1948]) makes no reference to Lapp at all. 
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and comprises Lapp as spoken in Jokkmokk and Gellivare parishes (lile is 
Lapp for ‘eastern’); it is glossed in German, and contains somewhat under ten 
thousand entries. Wiklund’s word collection from the southern part of Gelli- 
vare, of 1895, forms one of the sources of the dictionary under review. 

Bjérn Collinder, Wiklund’s successor, whose activities extend to many bran- 
ches of Uralic linguistics, but whose work nevertheless tends to focus on Lapp,* 
continued to study Lule Lapp. He had investigated the phonology of the 
dialect of Gellivare, a typical central Lule Lapp dialect (MSFOu 74 [1938]). 
His list of words and phrases collected in 1926, from the northern and central 
parts of this same parish, form a second source of the dictionary under review. 
More recently, Collinder studied the speech of Harjedalen, the southernmost of 
all Lapp dialects, spoken, in Sweden, in the parish of Tannis, and, in Norway, 
in R¢ros (this dialect was then almost extinct). His edition of texts from this 
region (Arbeten utgivna med understéd av Vilhelm Ekmans Universitetsfond 
50 [Uppsala, 1942]), by the way, is so remarkable from the typographic point 
of view that the attention of all linguists should be drawn to it: 76 of the total 
of 104 pp. are photographic reproductions of the author’s manuscript, made 
necessary by difficulties of printing. A separate lexicon of this dialect appeared 
later (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1943:1). 

One of Collinder’s most outstanding students is Israel Ruong, who, to my 
knowledge, is the only native Lapp linguist; his doctoral dissertation (Uppsala, 
1943) consisted of a study of the verb system in his own dialect, Pite Lapp, 
spoken in the northern part of the parish of Arjeplog, thus constituting the 
southernmost of the central Lapp dialects. 

The scientific activities of H. Grundstrém, author of the dictionary forming 
the cornerstone of this review, will be described below. 

(3) Finland. Eliel Lagercrantz’ industry as a lexicographer of Lapp is well- 
nigh unparallelled. He collected his enormous material between 1918 and 
1926, on extended field trips to speakers of 30 Lapp dialects, using some 100 
informants. Of special interest are his materials from Wefsen, which appeared 
already in 1926 (IFSK, Serie B, Vol. 4). Southern rather than eastern forms 
are the basis of arrangement also in the large dictionary of 1939: Lappischer 
Wortschatz I-II, Lexica Societatis Fenno-Ugricae 6 (Helsinki), 1250 pp., 8859 
entries. Southern forms are followed by western, then northern, then some- 
times eastern. Words belonging together etymologically fall under a single 
head, and the origin of loanwords is marked; derivatives are stated under sub- 
headings, and the meaning of words is illustrated by sentences. The dictionary 
is thus very complex, and hard to use, also since the transcription records almost 
incredible phonetic minutiae.* In general, this author departs from established 
tradition throughout, in both terminology and point of view. 


5 For his excellent elementary surveys, cf., in French, Les lapons, Le Nord 293-315 
(1942); in Swedish, Lapparna, deral kultur och arbetsliv, Studentféreningen Verdandis 
Smaskrifter No. 352 (Stockholm, 1932). 

6 Cf. Bjérn Collinder, Die Wérter fiir fiinf, sechs und sieben im Lappischen, Festskrift 
til Rektor J. Qvigstad, Tromsg Museums Skrifter 2.364 (Oslo, 1928): ‘Leider scheint 
LAGERCRANTz’ Lautbezcichnung, wie minutiés sie auch vorkommen mag, bisweilen ziemlich 
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Two brothers, Toivo and Erkki Itkonen, both specialize in Lapp, the former 
now veering toward ethnography (he is curator of the Finnish national museum), 
the latter toward comparative Uralic. Toivo Itkonen’s linguistic works include 
a monograph on consonant gradation in Russian Lapp (MSFOu 39 [1916]), 
and he has a dictionary of Skolt Lapp in preparation; among his ethnographic 
works are a monograph on Lapp food economy (ibid. 51 [1921]), and on Lapp 
fairy tales (ibid. 60 [1931]). Erkki Itkonen has also concentrated on Inari and 
Skolt Lapp: cf. Der ostlappische Vokalismus vom qualitativen Standpunkt aus 
(ibid. 71 [1939]); see also his various papers in FUF. 

One of the leading comparatists in Uralic, Paavo Ravila, has also contributed 
several significant monographs to the Lapp field, notably a collection of texts 
from Petsamo and southern Varanki (MSFOu 61 [1931]), a study of quantity 
in the dialect of Maattivuono (ibid. 62 [1932]), and a collection of texts from 
Inari (ibid. 68 [1934]). 

(4) Hungary. When the Hungarian academy offered a prize, in 1875, for 
the preparation of a Swedish Lapp grammar, Igndécz Haldsz won the competition. 
Eventually, he became a leading Lapp scholar. His early works include a 
grammar of Swedish Lapp (NyK 16.1-96 [1880]), texts (ibid. 16.165-236 [1881]), 
and a sketch of Russian Lapp (ibid. 17.1-45 [1881]). In 1884, he went to Jaimt- 
land, and published his texts from there in 1886. That same year, he went to 
the Ume and Tornio Lapps, and published this collection in 1887. His dic- 
tionary of both these collections appeared in 1891. In this year, he returned to 
Sweden and went to northern Norway, and gathered further texts, from Pite 
Lapp this time, published in 1893, and a grammatical sketch and dictionary to 
this dialect, published in 1896. Since the death of Haldsz in 1901, Hungary 
has not had a major Lapp specialist, although Istvan Atényi occupies himself 
with this language; cf. his recent study of Lapp adjectives (NyK 51.307-55 
[1943]).? 

This, then, is the history and present state of research, at least in outline, 
regarding this group of Uralic languages and dialects, which spread from the 
eastern tip of the Kola peninsula, across northern Finland to the west and 
south, into Norway and Sweden, to about 60° latitude. It is proper to ask: 
how many Lapp languages are there? How does this welter of dialects fall 
into groups constituting languages? Disregarding the literary form, there 
seem to be at least three separate, mutually incomprehensible languages or 
dialect groups. They are: 

I. Eastern Lapp. This group includes three dialects: Kola Lapp, Skolt 
Lapp, and Inari (fishermen’s) Lapp. Accordingly, it is spoken in the USSR, 
Petsamo and Inari in Finland, and Varanger in Norwegian Finnmark. 





ungenau zu sein.’ This remark concerns another work by Lagercrantz, Strukturtypen und 
Gestaltwechsel im Lappischen, MSFOu 57 (1927). See also FUF 19.56-81 (1929). Con- 
cerning the transcription in the dictionary, see the warnings of caution by Gyérgy Laké, 
NyK 51.226-7 (1941). 

7 For details of Hungarian Lappology, sce Gyérgy Lakéd, A hazai lappolédgiérél, MNy 
32.291-302 (1936). 
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II. Central Lapp. This group includes three dialects: Norwegian Lapp, 
Lule Lapp, and Pite Lapp. These are spoken in Inari (by reindeer herdsmen), 
Utsjoki, and Enonteki6, and in adjacent regions in Finland, Finnmark in Nor- 
way exclusive of Varanger, Norrbotten in Sweden exclusive of the southern- 
most regions, and the regions of Norway of the same latitude. Central Lapp, 
however, is by no means a uniform language. A Lapp from Arjeplog or Jokk- 
mokk will not understand or be understood by a Lapp from Kautokeino or 
Polmak. However, neighboring dialects are always mutually comprehensible, 
and the transitions are gentle, with no major isogloss bundles; hence they may 
be grouped together thus. 

III. Southern (including Ume) Lapp. This is spoken in the western parts of 
Vasterbotten and Jaimtland, Hirjedalen and neighboring regions in Norway, 
in the parishes of Arvidsjaur and Arjeplog (in the south) in Norrbotten. 

Concerning the literary form, three dialects have served as the basis of Lapp 
literature: Norwegian Lapp, Lule Lapp, and Southern Lapp. It is the second 
of these which concerns us here. 

In the middle of the 19th century, Lars Levi Lestadius, who lived during 
part of his youth in Jokkmokk, devised a literary form for Lule Lapp, which 
later became normalized, closer in touch with the spoken form. The New 
Testament appeared in this form in 1903. In 1937 appeared the autobiography 
of Anta Pirak, a Lapp of Jokkmokk, entitled Jahttee Saamee Viessoom, i.e. 
The Life of a Migrating Lapp (Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps- 
Samfundet i Uppsala 31:2). This autobiography was dictated to Grundstrém, 
who used a rather broad transcription ; Collinder transcribed one chapter of the 
text also in a narrower transcription. The book is accompanied by a Lapp- 
Swedish-German dictionary, prepared by Grundstrém (ibid. 31:3, Uppsala, 
1939). This dictionary, of 172 pp., greatly supplements Wiklund’s Lule- 
Lappisches Wérterbuch, but both are made obsolete by the work under review. 
As a literary language, then, Lule Lapp is of some importance. In his introduc- 
tion to the dictionary, Grundstrém writes: ‘The Lappish dialect spoken in the 
parishes of Gellivare and Jokkmokk in Sweden has gradually achieved a more 
official position than those spoken in the neighbouring districts. It is time- 
honoured as a religious language and is the only Lappish dialect in Sweden still 
in use at public church-service. It has served as an official language for the 
promulgation of laws, among other things for the translation into Lappish of 
the Swedish Reindeer-Grazing Laws, and this dialect was furthermore the 
language of instruction in the Lapp schools until 1918. Even as a literary 
language it has lately acquired a certain significance inasmuch as at least one 
original publication has appeared in Lule-Lappish’, namely, Pirak’s auto- 
biography. 

Grundstrém is a clergyman of over thirty years’ experience with the Lapps. 
He prepared this dictionary with Collinder’s assistance. As noted above, 
Wiklund and Collinder had made the first two sets of collections, covering all 
of Gellivare parish. Grundstrém made the third large collections in 1937 and 
1939, from the various parts of Jokkmokk parish. Smaller word lists by Wik- 
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lund and Collinder from related areas complete the material. Each source is 
carefully marked in every entry. When finished—two fascicles are planned 
anually, with a total of nine or ten publications—this dictionary will be the 
largest and most exhaustive of any Lapp dialect in Sweden. 

The transcription here used follows the conventions of the Finno-Ugric field, 
as established by E. N. Setalé, Uber transskription der finnisch-ugrischen 
sprachen, FUF 1.15-52 (1901). 

The sound-type [h] causes difficulties in Lule Lapp. In included position, 
it is phonemic for some speakers, not so for others: thus, for certain individuals, 
the sequence [aithte] ‘store house’ contrasts with [aitte] ‘fence’; for others, 
[aitte] means both ‘store house’ and ‘fence’. The situation is the same in 
initial position: for many speakers [h] alternates with zero. For this reason, 
Grundstrém enters words beginning with [h] under the following vowel: hadjét 
‘helter-skelter’ falls between ddjés ‘strong, silent, gigantic man’, and adjév 
‘man’s name for his grandchild’. On the other hand, contrasts occur for some 
speakers, as seems clear from these two entries: illa ‘badly’, and hilla ‘glow’; 
for other speakers, presumably, [illa] is a set of homonyms.’ 

Initial consonant clusters ‘are regarded as having the second or third conso- 
nant respectively as the beginning letter, and are found under the latter,’ writes 
Grundstrém. Such alternations as the following occur: [sp ~ p], [sm ~ m], 
[sl ~ 1], [sjt ~ t], [sk ~ k], [sj] ~ 1], [skr ~ sr ~ r], [sjnj ~ nj ~ n], [tr ~ r], 
{kr ~ rl]. 

This dictionary represents a contribution to Lapp ethnology and folklore as 
well as linguistics. This becomes clear from the gloss (all glosses are given in 
both Swedish and German) of such a word as juohtakij ‘sagt man, wenn man bei 
der Wanderung so viel Hausrat mit hat und so wenig Zugrenntiere zur Verfiigung 
stehen, dass man eine Strecke zweimal zuriicklegen, d. h. umkehren und den 
Rest des Hausrats holen und dann in Etappen weiterziehen muss, bis man das 
Endziel erreicht hat.’ 

It is difficult to evaluate a work which has appeared only in part. But it 
seems already amply obvious that Grundstrém’s dictionary will represent a 
considerable advance over Wiklund’s; that it will indeed be the most important 
dictionary so far published of any Lapp dialect of Sweden; and that it will 
take a worthy place beside such a masterpiece of dictionary-making as Nielsen’s 
magnum opus. 

Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


8 From Bjérn Collinder (personal communication). For other examples of contrast 
pairs, cf. Wiklund, Larobok i Lapska Spraket §8 (Uppsala, 1915). 

9 Speaking of initial position, Wiklund writes that ‘gewisse—moderne wie altere—lap- 
pische Dialekte jedes anlautende h- abgeworfen haben. Dieses h- kann dann, ganz oder 
teilweise, in der Weise wieder aufgenommen sein, dass ein h-Dialekt sich tiber ein Gebiet 
verbreitet hat, wo friiher das anlautende h- ins Verschwinden gekommen war .. .’, Lap- 
pische Studien 27 (Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala 
24:16 [1927]). The whole question of h- is treated by Qvigstad, Das anlautende h im Lap- 
pischen, FUF 29.37-51 (1946). 
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EpmMonD-Puxi-MIcHEL: Les prénoms et les surnoms de trois enfants. By 
ANTOINE GREGOIRE. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres 
de l’Université de Liége, fascicule 86.) Pp. 188. Liége—Paris: E. Droz, 
1939. 


This volume was published at the outbreak of the war, and did not reach these 
shores until now. 

Professor Grégoire, who is known as the author of an introduction tolinguistics 
and of some of the best studies of child language (Vol. 2 of L’apprentissage du 
langage has just been published), presents here an authoritative monograph 
concerning the pet names which mothers give to their children. Spitzer has 
called this field of study ‘mother language’, in parallelism to ‘child language’. 
The study of mother language is an important supplement to the investigation 
of child language. No one has greater influence on children’s speech than the 
mothers. 

The topic had been treated before by Grégoire himself (Edmond, Bulletins 
de l’Académie Royale de Belgique; Brussels, 1911) and by Leo Spitzer (Puxi, 
Jahrbuch fiir Philologie 3.35-54, 101-15, 170-83 [1927]). Grégoire reproduces 
the findings of both earlier studies in the first two parts of his book, and adds a 
much longer third part concerning the son of the same Edmond. It is based 
on the careful notes taken by Edmond himself, now a Romanist. This third 
case displays the richest development of pet names. French has 156 different 
suffixes, according to Nyrop; Michel’s mother, in her admirably creative exploita- 
tion of the possibilities of the language, uses no less than 494 (pp. 60, 150). 
Grégoire shows how the mother, operating unconsciously with all the resources 
of the language, stays within the limits of the rules of French word-formation 
(apart from slight additions drawn from Flemish and Slavic), only widening the 
application of suffixes and derivatives and combining them playfully. The for- 
mations are analyzed in traditional linguistic terms like ‘pejorative’, ‘hypoco- 
ristic’, ‘reduplication’, ‘alliteration’, ‘gender’, etc. 

Playful use of language, mentioned occasionally in the linguistic literature, but 
hardly ever studied in detail, is well illustrated in this monograph. It is written 
in a charming style, and displays at once the linguistic appreciation of a serious 
scholar in the field, and a warm-hearted feeling for the rich emotional qualities 
which find vent in the mothers’ toying with language. 

The word ‘surnom’ in the subtitle must, of course, not be understood in the 
sense that ‘surname’ now usually has in English (‘family name’). The study 
deals with the pet names which developed out of the given names or in place 
of them, including all epithets which the mothers gave their babies in varying 


moods. 
WERNER F.. LEoPotp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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AMERIKANISTISCHES WORTERBUCH. By GerorG FRriepeErici. (Universitit 
Hamburg: Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde, Band 53; 
Reihe B, Vélkerkunde, Kulturgeschichte und Sprachen, Band 29.) Pp. 
722. Hamburg: Cram, De Gruyter & Co., 1947. 


This important work is divided into six parts: Einleitung (1-32); Anmerkun- 
gen zur Einleitung (33-7) ; Wérterbuch (38-676) ; Nachtrag (677-8) ; Verzeichnis 
der benutzten mehr als einmal angefiihrten Schriften (679-704); Index der 
vom Stichwort starker abweichenden Nebenformen (705-22). 

The introduction gives so many details that I must be content to point out 
merely a number of its salient features. 

Columbus, Petrus Martyr, Ramén Pane, Las Casas, and Oviedo recorded 
numerous Spanish loans from the languages and dialects of the Antilles; but 
they likewise cited erroneously as Indian a few words, such as anta (dania), 
banane, and fiame, which had actually been brought across the Atlantic from 
the Old World. It is interesting to remember, too, that early Spanish travelers 
carried some words from the Antilles to the mainland. A second group of 
borrowings from an Indian language came into Spanish as a result of Cortez’s 
invasion of the land of the Aztecs. A third group entered Spanish from Kechua 
and, to a lesser extent, from Aimara, after Pizarro and Almagro had subjugated 
the empire of the Incas. Approximately forty Spanish loans were transported 
chiefly from Nahuatl or Island Arawak to the Philippines and the Mariana 
Islands. 

For a hundred years after the first landing of the Portuguese in Brazil, Tupi 
or Guarani was spoken side by side with Portuguese. This close contact be- 
tween the Indian and the European language produced what is known as the 
Lingua Geral, a highly adulterated form of Tupi. The Jesuits were the chief 
sponsors of this hybrid tongue. 

Along with the Portuguese, French pioneers established close economic rela- 
tions with the Tupi and Guarani tribes of Brazil; so, too, did the Spaniards in 
Paraguay and the La Plata regions. Consequently not a few Tupian words 
made their way into French or Spanish; and though some of them have become 
obsolete, others are well known to the present generation. 

Far to the north, in the villages of Hochelaga and Stadacona, Jacques Cartier 
transcribed certain words from Huron or a related dialect. 

The English alphabet and sound system are ill adapted to the reproduction of 
foreign languages; hence Indian words are sometimes remarkably mutilated in 
American English, for example catalpa, matchcoat, maypop, and persimmon. 
Nevertheless, English literature has contributed a great deal to the dissemination 
of Spanish and Portuguese loans from Indian languages. 

An early European or African loanword encountered in Indian languages may 
help to decide the question whether the object that it designates is pre-Colum- 
bian or was brought to the New World after the discovery of America. But 
too much significance may be attached to the earliest occurrence of a word; and 
efforts to determine the etymology of Indian words are rendered undesirable and 
dangerous chiefly by grave errors in the transmission of such words, as well as by 
the unsatisfactory condition of research in American Indian languages. 
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The present volume will not supersede the author’s Hilfswérterbuch fiir den 
Amerikanisten, published by Niemeyer, Halle, 1926. 

The alphabetical list of words and phrases in the Wérterbuch reaches, I pre- 
sume, a total of 1550, exclusive of many variants; the latter are shown in the 
Index. The author aims to include the most important Indian words found in 
the writings of European pioneers on American soil; he disregards words of 
purely local currency. American Spanish has preserved a majority of the loans; 
Brazilian Portuguese, Canadian French, and American English account for 
nearly all the rest. There remain a few words, especially African or Arabic in 
origin. 

In the organization of the vocabulary, the author pursues a fairly regular 
scheme, giving significant variants first, and proceeding with the definitions in 
three languages—German, Spanish, and English. He also records scientific 
terms whenever they are essential. He discusses the source of a word or phrase, 
cites the views of other investigators, and concludes with ample illustrative 
quotations. 

The Nachtrag is concerned with a study of the words boa ‘snake’ and cataure 
‘basket’. 

The excellent Verzeichnis is made up almost entirely of publications belonging 
to the author’s library. To this list of books, monographs, journals, and articles, 
I would add one extremely valuable work : the Compendium and Description of 
the West Indies by Antonio VAzquez de Espinosa, translated by Charles Upson 
Clark (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 102; Washington, 1942). 
Its index reveals an immense number of loanwords from the native languages 
of the West Indies, Latin America, and Mexico. 

I will consider now a number of individual entries in the Wérterbuch. 

Bongo, bungo, bongoito, bonque... Big boat, dugout (95a). Friederici 
remarks that bongo is most probably not from the Antilles, as has been sug- 
gested; that it is perhaps not American at all, but African. 

Bongo is undoubtedly African. Neither Raimundo nor Mendonga mentions 
the word ; but Fernando Ortiz has pointed out that it is the name of a ferry-boat 
in Cuba and Central America; that it is derived from West African bofigo ‘canoe 
or large raft’ ; and that Congo dongo is used in the same sense.! 

Carao, caréo, carau. Aramus scolopaceus carau Vieill., Sumpfvogel, Ibis 
(137b). 

The author would have done well to add that Brazilian Portuguese cardo 
also designates the South American courlan (Aramus scolopaceus Gm.); and 
that carau, from Sp. carai, is applied in American English to a species of courlan 
usually called ‘crying bird’ or ‘limpkin’ (Aramus pictus, syn. giganteus Bon.), 
a native of Florida, Mexico, the West Indies, and Central America. It is the 
limpkin that William Bartram describes in his Travels 136 (1791): ‘There is 
inhabiting the low shores and swamps of this river [St. Johns] and the lakes of 
Florida, a very curious bird, called by an Indian name (Ephouskyca) which sig- 
nifies in our language the crying bird.’ Ephouskyca is evidently an alteration 
of Creek fus- ‘bird’ and hakthkita ‘crying’. 


1 Glosario de afronegrismos 64 (Habana, 1924). 
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The name carrao is likewise given in Venezuela to a wading bird of the family 
Jacanidae, according to Alemany 337. For jazana, jacana, etc., see Friederici in 
the present volume 330b. 

Garda, garrua (258). The author suggests that this Spanish name for a fine 
persistent rain like mist belongs to a native language of Peru. I am indebted to 
my friend Professor D.S. Wogan for calling my attention to an article in which 
gartia has been traced most plausibly to Portuguese caruja ‘fog’.? 

Grage, graige, greige; verb. grager (262b). The author suggests that Fr. 
grage ‘manioc grater’ is either from Old French or from Carib of the mainland. 
I am convinced that it is not of Indian origin. OF grager signifies (1) ‘sarcler 
le lin’; (2) ‘écraser avec un rouleau’. Palsgrave, L’Esclaircissement 227 (1530), 
renders ‘grate for bredde’ by ‘grageur a payn’. Grage, or a related form, has 
survived, too, in certain dialects, as witness the following monographs: 

Decorde, Dictionnaire du pays de Bray 88 (Paris-Rouen, 1852): ‘grageoir, 
espéce de mortier en bois dans lequel on écrase le sel .. . ; grageux, voy. grageoir.’ 

Delboulle, Glossaire de la vallée d’Yéres 172 (Havre, 1876): ‘grageoir,.n.m. 
Pilon pour écraser le gros sel; grager, v. act. écraser le gros sel; au fig. grincer 

’ 


Fleury, Essai sur le patois normand de la Hague 231-2 (Paris, 1886) : ‘grage, 
s.f. Outil garni de dents qui sert 4 séparer les capitules du lin contenant la graine 
de la tige qui donne la filasse.’ 

Maze, Etude sur le langage de la banlieue du Havre 164 (Paris, 1903): ‘grage 
... gros peigne a égrener le lin et 4 peigner le feurre.’ 

Sainéan, Sources indigénes 2.155, comments on the etymology of grage. 

At this point it may be fitting to note that Pierre Barrére describes a poisonous 
snake in the words ‘Serpens Echinatus. Serpent 4 grage. Il a cinq ou six 
pieds de long; sa morsure est mortelle.’* The ‘serpent 4 grage’ cannot be the 
South American rattlesnake, Crotalus terrificus, a reptile clearly indicated by 
Barrére’s term ‘serpent a grelots’.4 De Préfontaine also includes the ‘serpent & 
grage’ and the ‘serpent a grelots’ in a list of poisonous snakes.* In all probability 
the ‘serpent 4 grage’ is the dreaded fer-de-lance (Borthrops atrox), a highly 
venomous snake of Mexico, tropical South America, and the islands of St. 
Lucia and Martinique.® 

Jicara, xicara, gicara, xicalo...Small kind of gourd or calabash, of which 
cups or dishes are made, chiefly for drinking chocolate (332b). Friederici’s 
citations on jicara range from 1532 to 1874. 

Further data on jicara are provided by Lawrence B. Kiddle in an exception- 
ally fine study, which comprises a history of the word, of the nature, preparation, 
and marketing of jicaras, and of their various uses, along with several plates of 
jicaras from Cuba, Mexico, New Mexico, Spain, and South America. The 


2 See Juan Corominas, Indianoromanica, Revista de filologia hispanica 6.1-15 (1944). 

3 Essai sur l’histoire naturelle de la France équinoxiale 159 (Paris, 1749). 

4 Essai 157; cf. ‘serpent a grelots’, Barrére, Nouvelle relation 22. 

5 Maison rustique & l’usage des habitans de Cayenne 131 (Paris, 1763). 

6 For a description of the fer-de-lance, see Raymond L. Ditmars, Reptiles of the world, 
rev. ed. (New York, 1936); Eurico Santos, Anfibios e répteis do Brasil! 166 ff. (Rio de Janeiro, 
1942). 
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study is equipped with adequate references, and includes a reprint of an article 
on the manufacture of jicaras in Olinala, Guerrero, first published in La Gaceta 
de Literatura de Mexico, 28 June 1791.7 

Macagua ... A species of falcon (Herpetotheres cachinnans L.) (357). Frie- 
derici gives five or more variants for this name. I will increase his quotations by 
citing some lines from a description of the falcon, which Vazquez de Espinosa 
had an opportunity of observing in Paraguay: ‘... and the mysterious macan- 
gualy] bird, which is the size of a small cock, with a crest, and variegated in 
white, gray, and other colors, and they say it lives on vipers . . . and if by chance 
the snake succeeds in biting or stinging it, it sets off at once and picks and eats 
the herb called macanguaca, which combines the name of the bird and of herb, 
which is ca in the Indian language of that country ....’8 Espinosa’s ca is from 
Guarani cad ‘plant’. 

The Diccionario de la lengua espafiola marks macagua as a Carib word, whereas 
Friederici derives it correctly from Tupi, Guarani, and the Lingua Geral. 

Malanga, malangé (371). A name applied to certain tropical plants of the 
genera Xanthosoma and Colocasia. Friederici thinks that the word was brought 
from Africa along with the introduction of slaves. 

There can be no doubt that the name is of African origin. Webster records 
malanga and derives its Spanish source from the plural of Kongo elango ‘water 
lily’, the roots of which are used for food. Other names for the species Xantho- 
soma sagittifolium are ‘spoonflower’ and ‘arrow-leaved spoonflower’. Ortiz, 
to cite another authority, suggests that malanga is derived from African ma + 
loango, a name given long since to the kingdom of Loango. Ma signifies ‘king’, 
and Malanga is regarded as the equivalent of ‘de Loango’.* Malaret, too, notes 
the African origin of Cuban and Puerto Rican malanga,!° as Friederici himself 
has observed. 

It may be appropriate to add now an interesting comment on malanga from a 
well-known traveler’s ‘rambles in Martinique’: ‘Some of the hillsides were built 
up in terraced gardens, though without stone facings, in which grew among 
other favorite native vegetables, gname, as Martinique calls the malanga of 
Cuba or the pot or taro of the South Seas.”!! 

Palometa. Serrasalmo piraya Cuv. ... Piraya-fish and palometa-knife (471). 

To Friederici’s quotations I will add Vazquez de Espinosa’s striking reference 
to this American-Spanish name: “They [Tobas Indians] carry only one arrow, 
and at their necks a knife made out of teeth of the palometa fish; they hardly feel 
they have defeated their enemy even when they have cut off his head with this, 
as if it were a cutlass.’ 


7 See Lawrence B. Kiddle, The Spanish word jicara, Middle American Research Institute 
Publication 2.115-54 (New Orleans, 1944). I am indebted to my friend Professor D. 8S. 
Wogan for a copy of this study. 

8 V4squez de Espinosa, Compendium and description of the West Indies 681 (transl. by 
Charles Upson Clark). 

9 Glosario de afronegrismos 312-3. 

10 Diccionario de americanismos? 332. 

11 See Harry A. Franck, Roaming through the West Indies 466 (New York, 1920). 

12 Op.cit. 646-7. 
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The author may have thought it unnecessary to mention the application of 
palometa to other fishes, namely the pompanos and certain marine fishes of the 
family Stromateidac. Palometa has been corrupted to permit in the popular des- 
ignationof the great pompano (T’rachinotus goodez) , the round pompano (7’. falcatus) , 
and the African pompano (7’. gorcensis), this last species being not uncommon in 
the Gulf of Mexico." 

Samp, sampe...A kind of porridge, the Indian corn beaten and _ boiled 
(556a). Friederici also cites the variant nasaump from East Algonquian 
(Narragansett ). 

It has been pointed out in an interesting article that Algonquian nasaump 
and its group of variants seem to be derived from French (d) la soupe.'* 

Tupelo (635b). Any tree of the genus Nyssa, as the black or sour gum. 
Friederici remarks that tupelo apparently comes from a Muskogee language, 
perhaps Chickasaw. Tupelo, however, cannot be derived from Chickasaw. 
The source of tupelo is Creek ito ‘tree’ + opilwd ‘swamp’—literally ‘swamp tree’. 
The Chickasaw name for the black gum would probably be the same as one of 
the Choctaw names: itz ‘tree’ + dni ‘fruit-bearing’, a compound term often 
syncopated to tant. 

The publishers of the Amerikanistisches Wérterbuch have accomplished a 
formidable task in an exemplary manner. The only misprints that I have ob- 
served are Jesuite (81b), 49 for 149 (95a, line 23), essencially (96a), incence 
(428a), Cumangotos (431la), de for des in Relations de Jésuites (552a), the for 
they (657b, line 17). 

Viewed in its entirety, the Amerikanistisches Woérterbuch is bound to produce 
a vivid impression of its author’s range and versatility.’ Throughout the 
diversified vocabulary of this great achievement there is evident the same cau- 
tious yet assured approach to linguistic problems that have often been regarded 
as dubious or insoluble. This dictionary, I am sure, will prove to be indis- 
pensable for scholars interested in the field that it aims to cover. 


WiuuiaMm A. Reap 
Louisiana State University 


13 For permit, see the DAE; for palometa, see B. W. Evermann and M. C. Marsh, The 
fishes of Porto Rico 137, 138, 141 (Bull. of the U.S. Fish Commission, Vol. 20, Part 1). 

14 James A. Geary, Algonquian nasaump and napopi: French loanwords?, LANG. 21.40-45 
1945). 

16 When this review was already in proof, I learned that Friederici had died on April 
15, 1947, the day after he had received the first few copies of his great work. I esteemed 
most highly; he was a fine gentleman and an eminent scholar. 
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HERBERT HuNTER VAUGHAN, Professor of Italian in the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), and a member of the Linguistic Society of America since 1925, 
died in Berkeley, California, on January 4, 1948, in his sixty-fourth year. 

Professor Vaughan received the A.B. degree from the University of Michigan 
in 1903 and the PhD. from Harvard in 1906. He taught at the Universities of 
Kansas (1905-7) and Michigan (1907-8), at Trinity College, North Carolina 
(1909-10) and Dartmouth College (1910-12), at the Universities of Pennsylvania 
(1912-9) and Nebraska (1919-22), and at Yale University (1922-3). In 1923 
he went to the University of California, where he remained until his death. 

His interests were primarily in the field of Romance linguistics and Italian 
dialectology. Vaughan’s publications were few in number but of an importance 
far greater than their extent would indicate. His book The Dialects of Central 
Italy (Philadelphia, 1915) was of fundamental importance in the study of Central 
Italian phonology. Most of his other publications dealt with Central and South 
Italian dialects, and with Italian in the United States; his interest later shifted 
to Sicilian, on which he left an unpublished manuscript. He was also, however, 
interested in problems of standard Italian, with which some of his later articles 
dealt. 

His colleague, Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, writes concerning Vaughan: ‘He 
was a bachelor; a fellow singularly kind and quiet; he was much loved by his 
pupils, as an excellent teacher and one who took great interest in each, always 
generous with his time and learning. He was primarily a linguist, but with a 
keen judgment for literature.’ 

With Vaughan, we lose one more link with the tradition of Romance and Italian 
linguistics inaugurated by C. H. Grandgent at Harvard in the 1890’s and early 
1900’s. His death is a blow to Italian studies in this country which we can ill 
afford at the present time. 

Rosert A. HA. JR. 


THE FOLLOWING COMMUNICATION FROM WILLIAM E. WELMERS, dated 15 Feb- 
ruary 1948, brings us belated news of a convention that will be of interest to mem- 
bers of the Society. Dr. Welmers is now in the Gold Coast Colony, British West 
Africa, engaged in further work on Fanti (see Language Dissertation No. 39). 


A meeting of the West African Section of the Linguistic Society of America (as the par- 
ticipants unofficially referred to it) was held in January 1947 in the town of Fasama, north- 
eastern Liberia. The following members were present: the Reverend Wesley L. Sadler, 
a regular missionary of the Lutheran Mission in Liberia; and Dr. William E. Welmers, 
attached to the same mission to work on the Kpelle language and to prepare lesson material 
for the use of the mission staff in learning this language. The Reverend Thomas Stelling 
attended some of the sessions as a guest. 

Morning and afternoon sessions were held daily for a week in an office of sticks, mud, 
screen, and thatch located between the residence and the kitchen of the Sadler family. The 
program included a discussion of problems arising in the analysis of Kpelle and Loma; re- 
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ports on the teaching of these languages to missionaries and their use in literature; and a 
detailed examination of Loma tones, resulting in the construction of a simple tonemic sys- 
tem with a more complicated morphotonemic system. 

Attendance at this meeting called for somewhat different arrangements from those 
usually made in America. Your reporter made the trip from his home in Sanoyea over some 
seventy miles of jungle paths, largely on foot, partly in a hammock. Instead of taking his 
meals en route in a dining car, he cooked rice and American Army C-rations over open fires. 
He also sampled the flesh of two monkeys that he shot one afternoon, and reports that it 
was tough and strong. His return trip from the meeting, over a different and somewhat 
longer route, included a thirty-mile hike on the last day, from which it took him four days 
to recover. 

At the time of writing this report, the analysis of both Kpelle and Loma is virtually com- 
pleted, and results will soon be available. Practical courses in both languages are being 
used as individual lessons are finished. Mr. Sadler and Dr. Welmers have cooperated in 
preparing lesson materials for native literacy, which are expected to be widely used in con- 
nection with the Liberian Government’s recent decision to promote literacy—especially 
and primarily in English—by teaching the indigenous languages and writing systems first. 





INDO-HITTITE COLLECTIVE NOUNS WITH A LARYNGEAL 
SUFFIX 


Epear H. STuRTEVANT 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


Scholars are accustomed to deriving the Indo-European neuter plural ending 
-4/a from the ending -é of the feminine singular. Since I am convinced that the 
feminine gender was developed after the separation of Hittite (or rather Proto- 
Anatolian) from the parental stock, I have suggested! that we should rather as- 
sume that the singular collectives were originally of neuter gender; although 
they seem to have become feminine in Proto-Indo-European. 

I have never collected all the evidence upon which the thesis is based. The 
most important part of it has long been familiar; it consists of collective nouns 
of feminine gender in the historic Indo-European languages, such as Skt. rasd@ 
‘moisture’, Lith. rasd, OCS rosa ‘dew’ beside Lat. ris ‘dew’, or Gk. 6bpa ‘door’ 
(cf. Lat. fords ‘out of doors’) beside Lat. forés ‘pair of doors, double doors’; and 
of neuter plurals in IE -é or -2. The familiar Greek use of singular verbs with 
neuter plural nouns as subject is often cited as confirming the derivation of neu- 
ter plurals from prehistoric singular nouns; and in Hittite also neuter plural 
nouns are often followed by singular verbs. One customarily mentions such 
pairs as xikdos ‘circle’, pl. xikda, xédevfos ‘road’, pl. xedevda, in Homeric Greek, and 
locus ‘place’, pl. loca, in Latin, to show that plurals of this sort need not stand 
beside singulars of neuter gender. 

There is a difficulty here in the short final vowel of Gk. xixda, Lat. loca, and 
nearly all other neuter plurals of both these languages, but the long -d is evi- 
denced by Vedic forms like yugd ‘yokes’ (still present in classical yugdnz), by 
Oscan forms such as priifti ‘posita’ and comono ‘comitia’ (since only long final 
-d yields Osc. -2), and no less by Goth. juga and OCS zga ‘yokes’. The short final 
of the Greek neuter plurals, and perhaps of the Latin ones also, is thought to have 
come from the consonant stems, where the Proto-IE ending was -a, as is indi- 
cated by Skt. bharantt = Gk. dépovra, Skt. jandnst ‘races’ = Gk. yevea > yer. 

Proto-Indo-European had also neuter plurals in -7 from 7-stems and in -@ 
from u-stems. Vedic tri ‘three’ (neuter) is balanced by Lat. triginta ‘thirty’ 
(i.e. ‘three tens’). The Veda preserves also such neuters plural as ¢uci ‘pura’, 
bhiri ‘wealthy’, and, from a u-stem, puri ‘multa’. These forms are embedded in 
the classical Sanskrit neuter plurals vdérinz ‘waters’, madhini ‘honeys’, etc. The 
extension in -ni is found in all classical Sanskrit neuter plurals of vowel stems, 
and consonant stems also show a nasal in the stem (e.g. havitisz ‘oblations’ beside 
sing. havis), except for some words in which the penultimate vowel -a- represents 
a syllabic nasal (as in juhvati beside sing. juhvat ‘sacrificing’). 

IE neuter plurals in -d, -7, and -@ seem to reappear in Hittite, although citations 
are not common for any of them and we never have evidence for vowel quantity. 
From o-stems we have pdr-na ‘buildings, house, palace’ (for the plural, cf. Lat. 


1 Lana. 14.75, 245 f. (1938); CP 36.358-64 (1941); Indo-littite Laryngeals §41g (1942). 
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aedés ‘house’); pt-it-ta ‘payments’ (KUB 13.2.3.41; 4.1.1.13, etc.); a-ra-ah-zé-na 
‘neighboring’ (KUB 14.14.1.28); dan-na-at-ta ‘empty’ (KUB 1.1.2.58, 63, 66; 
19.65.3.16). Similarly apparent instances of singular forms of 7-stems and u-stems 
are used as plurals; e.g. me-tk-ki ‘many’ (KBo. 5.8.2.11) and 7-da-a-lu ‘mala’ 
(KBo. 4.2.2.19; KUB 17.28.2.45). When I wrote my Hittite Grammar I 
thought the entire plural formation of Hittite was a recent development, and I 
was inclined to think that these were historically singulars,? but there is no diffi- 
culty in interpreting Hittite final -2 and -u as corresponding to IE final -7 and 
-t. I should now solve the riddle in that way, and I should also interpret as 
plurals some instances of final -a that were formerly taken as neuter singulars of 
o-stems. 

An independent scrap of evidence in favor of interpreting such forms as Hitt. 
mekkz and idalu as neuter plurals (from IH mekzh and idaluh) is that -¢ is used as 
a plural ending of neuter r-stems (ku-u-ru-ri-HI.A ‘hostile’, za-an-kt-la-tar-ri- 
HI.A ‘punishments’), where there is no corresponding singular form ending in 
-1. Evidently the plural neuter ending -7 spread in Hittite much as the ending 
-d/a spread in Proto-Indo-European. 

IE neuters in -d, -7, and -w beside Hitt. -a, -7, and -u clearly indicate IH -ah, 
-th, and -uh; that is, we have here a plural suffix -h. Or, if we take account of 
the IE collective singulars in -é and of the use of singular verbs with neuter plural 
subjects in Greek and Hittite, we had better speak of a collective suffix. It has 
been observed? that the IE suffix -@ was often added to a base without noteworthy 
modification of the meaning, and the same can be said of Hittite on the basis of 
the denominative verbs in -a(e)- = IE -dyo/e-; Hitt. handaizzi ‘he establishes’, 
handaes ‘you established’, handanzz ‘they establish’ functions like a denominative 
verb from Hitt. handas ‘firm’; there is no semantic trace here of an IH collective 
(or plural) in final -h, although such a form must once have existed. 

We are compelled, therefore, to set up IH nouns in -ah, -th, -uh parallel to those 
in -ax, -ix, -ux.4 In all probability both series were neuters; otherwise it would 
be difficult to account for the lack of nominatival s in the IE d-stems, and also 
in the Skt. 7-stems like dévi. 

The question inevitably arises how then we are to account for the IE neuter 
plurals in -a from consonant stems. In my book® and in a subsequent article I 
have held that IE -a results from IH -» + any laryngeal. If, then, the neuter 
suffix of IH was the laryngeal -h, a full grade -é- at the end of an IH o-stem readily 
yields IH -d-h > IE -d, and a reduced grade -»v- might yield IH -v-h > IE -a. 
Similarly zero-grade -7- should yield IH -7-h > IE -7, and -u- should yield IH 
-u-h > IE -%. But there is no obvious source for any vowel at the end of a 
consonant-stem. Must we then assume that in this position the laryngeal was 
vocalized? This, of course, would harmonize with the view of Ferdinand de 
Saussure,® who compared the IE full-grade long vowels to diphthongs like that 


HG §183a. 

3 E.g. Brugmann, Grundr.? 2.1.159. 

4 Lana. 14.239-44 (1938). 

5 TH Laryngeals §70 and fn. 11 (1942); Lana. 19.293-312 (1943). 
6 Mémoire 135 ff. (1879). 
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in Gk. Aeitw beside @umov. In thinking that the laryngeals became syllabic 
between consonants, he has been followed by such scholars as Albert Cuny,’ 
Walter Couvreur,® and Gordon M. Messing. Some form of this theory must be 
embraced by all who disbelieve in a reduced vowel in the é-series. I have pub- 
lished two articles’ intended to prove the necessity for assuming such a reduced- 
grade vowel, and I am not able to answer the arguments there presented. 

For the present, therefore, I must assume that final -a in consonant-stem 
neuter plurals had some different source. A very satisfactory one presents 
itself. 

In the first place, it is only in Sanskrit that we are compelled to distinguish 
sharply between o-stem and consonant-stem neuter plurals. In Greek there is 
only short alpha in neuter pl. endings. In Latin also there is only short -a, and 
in the other Italic languages only representatives of Proto-Italic -d. It seems 
to have been the Sanskrit situation that has led to the orthodox theory of the 
distribution of the two original endings. 

If the suffix -h spread to the o-stem nouns before the ablaut changes took place, 
the position of the accent would have determined whether the result in Proto- 
Indo-European would be -é or -3 (IH -dh or -vh). At first glance this suggestion 
seems to leave the consonant stems in the lurch as much as before. Must we 
not still trace the pair Gk. ¢épovra = Skt. bharanti to a reconstructed *bheront 
+ h? No one will care to maintain that all consonant-stems were originally 
o-stems; but we are familiar with Streitberg’s doctrine that some at least of the 
lengthened-grade vowels arose upon the loss of neighboring syllables during the 
ablaut changes. If, then, the length of the last vowel of Gk. etyev7s is due to the 
total loss of a following syllable, we may trace the IE -a of the neuter plural (Lat. 
genera = Gk. yevn = Skt. jandzist) to a remnant of that same vowel. 

When I discussed the Hittite nouns in -hh- and -bha-," I could scarcely find a 
handful of them: maninkuwahh- ‘neighborhood’, alwanzahh- ‘witchcraft’, 
senahhas ‘substitution, reserve force’, and a stereotyped case-form, mahhan 
‘when, as’. I can point to no Hittite singular nouns in -a formed with the IH 
suffix -h. Since the Hittite denominative suffixes -ahh- and -a(e)- are both rela- 
tively common, we must assume that both types of noun were once not in- 
frequent. 

It is perhaps worth while to point out that one group of IE d-stems, namely 
the agent-nouns illustrated by Lat. scriba ‘writer’, agricola ‘farmer’, profuga 
‘fugitive’, Gk. vairns ‘sailor’, rovnrys ‘poet’, etc., easily fits in with the IE factitive 
verbs such as Lat. publicdre beside piblicus and novdre beside novus. There 
must have been such nouns in Proto-Indo-European and very probably also in 
Proto-Indo-Hittite. 


7 Rev. de phonétique 2.101-25 (1912). 

8 De Hethitische H 312-16 (1937). 

® Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 56/57.186-90 (1947). 

1%” The Indo-Hittite and Hittite Correspondences of Indo-European a, Lana. 17.135-S8 
(1941); and The Indo-European Reduced Vowel of the e-Series, Lance. 19.293-312 (1943). 


1 LANG. 14.239-44 (1988). 





OLD IRISH -tcc, -weci 


Nits M. HoLtMer 
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Old Irish -icc ‘reach, attain’,! which does not exist as a simple verb in any Celtic 
language, has usually been connected with Skt. asnoti ‘reaches’; more particu- 
larly it should be comparable to the augmentless form of the aorist. The chief 
reason for upholding this theory is the close affinity between the perfect forms of 
this verb in Celtic and Sanskrit: OIr. -dnicc and Skr. dnamsa. The vowel in 
the present-tense form in Old Irish has caused some difficulty and has been vari- 
ously explained (see VG 752, Anm. 3; Pokorny, Altir. Gramm. 48, and IF 35.339). 
The only possible explanation seems to be that we have here a case of shortening 
in unstressed position. The expected stressed forms would be: 3d sg. *-éicc, 
3d pl. *-éccat, which became, as stress was lost in context, -icc and -eccat respec- 
tively. In the same way one finds OIr. lécimm ‘T leave, let’ appearing as lergim 
and ligim (seldom léigim) in the modern Irish (and Scottish Gaelic) dialects.2 The 
influence of numerous compounds (nzaricc ‘does not find’ etc.) must also be taken 
into consideration in order to explain the final victory of the forms with a short 
vowel. The original Celtic form corresponding to OIr. -icc may therefore have 
been (3d sg. pres. ind.) *anket, which in Goidelic changes its a into e (and 2) 
before the nasal consonant cluster. 

In Welsh a corresponding stem is found in rhangu (earlier rhanghu, now rhyngu, 
see below), which is chiefly found in the phrase rhangu (rhyngu) bodd ‘satisfy, 
please’, lit. ‘reach (someone’s) pleasure’ (cf. OIr. ricc a less ‘needs’, lit. ‘attains 
the advantage of it’), e.g. y malphei y edrych a ranghet y uod idaw y wetth ‘as it 
were to see if his work would satisfy him’ (see Strachan’s Glossary s.v. rengi, in 
Introduction to Early Welsh). The 3d sg. pres. ind. is reinc in Middle Welsh 
(e.g. a reinc dy uod di hynny? ‘does that please thee?’ Strachan, Introd. 194.18), 
showing 7-affection of a, which is normal in 7-verbs, but frequently found in 
Brittonic thematic verbs also (see LANG. 23.132 fn. 21). The verbal noun is 
formed from the present stem: Welsh ranc bod ‘satisfaction’, cyf-ranc ‘encounter, 
fight’, OIr. airec ‘finding’, comracc ‘fight’ (o-stems of unknown gender); besides, 
there are Brittonic infinitives of later formation, Welsh rhangu (cf. above), 
Breton rankout ‘need’. 


1 For the abbreviations used in this paper, see Holmer, Postvocalic s in Insular Celtic, 
LANG. 23.125 n. 1 (1947). 

2 A more serious objection to the theory advanced here would be that also the pres. subj. 
(3d sg. -i, 3d pl. -issat) and the verbal noun (-ichtu), which always have a long vowel, show 
Zinstead of @. It is, however, not unlikely that these forms may be comparatively late, and 
modeled on the pres. ind., especially as the regular subj. form of ticc ‘comes’, viz. *té ‘shall 
come’, would be homophonous with ‘té ‘shall go’ (from tiag-, téig-). The regular evolution 
may be found in ¢échte ‘right, proper, suitable, legitimate’, which might (in spite of VG I, 
p. 124) be the original past participle of ticc ‘comes’ (as forem-achte, from *for-com-icc) ; 
for the meaning, cf. Mod. Ir. tig liom ‘it suits me, I can’. A different though hardly more 
convincing explanation of the long ¢ has been advanced by Thurneysen (IF Anzeiger, p. 
17). 
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Beside the Brittonic *rank- (= OlIr. r-icc) ‘reach’, alternative stems of similar 
meaning are found: Welsh rhyngu (which has now superseded the older rhangu), 
Middle Welsh rengi (rhengi, chiefly in rhengi bodd ‘please’), and Breton renkout 
(dialect of Vannes: rinkein), a more common variant of rankout. Although there 
can be no doubt about an early confusion of both stems in Brittonic, the differ- 
ence in form cannot be accidental, but rather indicative of the earlier existence of 
two verbs, the meaning of which may have been different. W. Owen Pughe, 
in his Dictionary of the Welsh Language (Denbigh, 1832), gives for rhyngu, in 
addition to the meanings given for rhangu, also the sense of ‘bring to pass’, but 
unfortunately this latter meaning is not illustrated, nor can I find any example 
of itelsewhere. It will therefore be necessary to leave the semasiological distinc- 
tion between the two forms for the present and proceed to build a theory on the 
formal difference. Because of the early contamination of these two verbal 
stems, it is by no means an easy task to disentangle them. 

The most satisfactory attempt in this direction seems to me to be the following. 
The vowel of rhyng- as well as that of rheng- was originally 0, modified by the 
influence of an 7 in the following syllable. The former shows the 7-affection 
arising from a dropped 7 (as in Welsh pyst, pl. of post ‘pillar’); the latter shows 
the umlaut caused by a remaining 7 (as in Welsh melin ‘mill’ from Latin molinum, 
molina), the basic forms being (pres. ind.) rhyng and (verbal noun) rhengi. One 
thus gets an 7-verb with o in the root syllable, but otherwise like thematic rhangh-. 
With this fundamental fact as a basis, one inevitably arrives at a CAUSATIVE 
of rhang-, the Celtic form of which would have been *ronki-.2 This would mean 
that beside the thematic *ank- ‘reach’, there existed in early Celtic a causative 
7-verb *onki- ‘let reach’. 

The existence of a base *onki-, functioning as causative of *ank- (= OIr. -icc), 
has never heretofore been suspected. And yet it has a clearcut counterpart in 
OIr. -ucct ‘bring’, which also is seldom found as a simple verb. Previous at- 
tempts to etymologize this verb stem must be considered failures (see for instance 
VG II 665, p. 475). The identification with Welsh dygaf ‘I bring’, Latin dicé, 
Gothic tiuhan ‘lead’, in spite of violent attempts to disintegrate the latter into 
d- plus tic- and the like, still founders on the difficulty of deriving the medial 
consonants from a common origin. Nothing seems, in fact, to be left but to 
keep the Brittonic and Irish verbs strictly apart. ‘The former may naturally be 
related to the Latin and Gothic words—at any rate there is nothing to prevent 
their identification; but the Irish -wcci cannot be anything but a Celtic *onk7-, 
or the form postulated here as a basis for the Welsh rhengi, rhyng. 

All facts point to such an etymology. Like its thematic primitive -tcc, which 
is chiefly compounded with the prefixes to- and ro-, the derivative -uccz normally 
occurs in compounds with these prefixes only. By analogy with t-icc ‘comes’ 
and r-icc (ro-icc) ‘reaches, attains’, which make no special perfect or ro-forms 
(cf. TH! 592.b) and thus have an inherent power of expressing perfective action, 


3 There is no trace in Celtic of a formative -cje-, corresponding to the Skt. -aya-. Most 
verbs with o as their root vowel, which correspond to IF causatives (or denominatives), 
show an 7in the suffix (often with umlaut): Corn. lesky, lysky, Breton leski ‘burn’ (but Welsh 


llosgt), from (Welsh) llosg ‘burning’. 
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the verbs ¢-uccz (do-ucci) ‘brings’ and r-ucci ‘carries’ function as perfect forms to 
do-beir ‘gives, brings’ and berid ‘bears, carries’, which clearly proves that. -uccz, 
as Well as -zcc, involves a perfective sense. T'-wcct and r-ucci are conjugated in 
Irish as 7-verbs (see TH! 735, lécimm), which are often IE causatives (ibid. 516); 
the root vowel shows the normal narrowing due to an 7 in the following syllable, 
and is short as in OIr. slucid ‘swallows’ (cf. Welsh llyncu; see TH! 207). The 
meaning ‘let reach, attain’, which is distinctly causative, naturally leads to a 
perfective ‘bring, carry’. Hence every probability favors a theory connecting 
these words.’ 

But one can proceed further on the same path. Beside Olr. ar-ice ‘finds’, 
there exists a compound with to-azr- meaning ‘come to, reach’. The latter (to- 
air-icc) forms its verbal noun regularly, as tazrec (ef. airec, comrec, above), from 
which Pedersen (VG II, p. 553) derives a denominative tazrci (tdrci, dodirct, etc.) 
‘effects, causes’. The connection is no doubt correct, but the question is whether 
the term ‘causative’ would not be more appropriate, This would imply that the 
verb in question is not a derivative of the Olr. verbal noun tazrec (from Celtic 
*anko-), but a formation (*to-atr-ucct) from Olr. to-air-icc. Formally it would 
come to the same, but the meaning (‘bring about’) is clearly causative and 
points to -ucct ‘bring’. Otherwise this verb has some forms which are missing 
from the other verbs in -uccz, e.g. the verbal noun tairciud, tdrcud; but these 
may be later formations.’ Even if they are old, the absence of such forms (which, 
besides, are regular in the 7-conjugation, cf. léciud ‘leaving’) in the former verbs 
is easily explained from their function as suppletive forms to other verbs. 

The verb *ad-cuming (‘ecming)® ‘happen etc.’, included in Pedersen’s list of 
verbs (VG II, p. 555; LP, p. 374), seems in reality to constitute two separate 
verbs. One arrives at such a conclusion by comparing the different forms in the 
preterit. As is well known, the compounds of the verb -icc with con- are as a 
rule deponential in Old Irish’ (cota-neccarsa ‘I had power’, WB 14.c.10; ef. 
also tecomnucuir ‘happened’, Wb 10.a.4). Of the above-mentioned verb one 
finds, however, other forms (‘ecming etc.), having the appearance of s-preterits. 
In Middle Irish these are certainly common enough in the sense of ‘happen’ 
(ecmaing or ecmaic ‘it happened’; Meyer, Contributions s.v. adcombongim). 
But if one examines the older instances of the s-preterit, it will soon appear that 
they do Nor mean ‘happen’. In Wb 4.d.13, one finds adcomeisset tlbéim friss, 
translated in Thesaurus ‘they struck many blows against it’. Although the 
rendering of zlbéim as ‘many blows’ is hardly correct—this would be zlbémenn 
in Old Irish, whereas zlbéim seems to be an alternative or possibly corrupt form Or 


4 This also brings in OIr. tucu, tuccim ‘I understand’, which Pedersen (VG 665.10) identi- 
fies with tucci ‘brings’. The relation between them is the same as between English ‘get’ 
and ‘understand’: OIr. (ucu originally means ‘I cause it to reach me’, while English has ‘I 
get it’. As verbal noun fabairt ‘giving, bringing’ is used (as in MI 107.c.16). 

5 As also Middle Irish tuicstu, from tuccim ‘I understand’, probably formed on aicsiu 
‘seeing’. 

6 As for -ing instead of -icc, ef. cuming to contice ‘ean’, cuamang and cumace (given by 
Zeuss-Ebel, Thurneysen, and Hessen), vb.n. 

7 It is active, however, in Wh 8.a.14, as Dr. Bergin has kindly pointed out to me. 

8 So also in Hessen, Irisches Lexikon. 
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the later azlbéim, oilbéim ‘stumbling (over a stone)’, Hessen’—there can hardly 
be any doubt of the transitive character of the verb form: ilbéim is evidently its 
object. The same is true of Ml 24.c.16, where atchomaing friagitofel (transl. in 
Thes. ‘he struck it against Achitophel’), glossing conting(u)ens, has an incorpor- 
ated pronominal object (perhaps ‘he brought it to bear upon ...’; notice the 
similar construction with frz in both cases). The transitive sense is equally clear 
in MI 19.c.11, where adcumaing (along with rodil) glosses (inimicorum ora) 
pulsauit. In LU 114.b.11 (= 9388) we read: ro leblaing ind ingen tré léim niath- 
mar ina diaidsium ...co necmaing a tul immon nall combo marb. Here the 
translation is not quite certain: ‘the girl jumped (= took) a terrible jump after 
him ... so that she struck her forehead against the rock and was dead’ or ‘her 
forehead struck (intr.) against the rock’. But in LU 109.b.21 (= 8934): dorse 
iarn for cach sliss, ... atacomcussa ..., condarrala 1 mbrosnacha™ ‘iron doors on each 
side, ... I struck them ..., so that they broke into splinters’ ) the transitive sense 
is indispensable. 

Félire Oengusso, Epil. 7 (conecmingsem) is, however, not clear to me, and I 
completely fail to see the meaning of Stokes’s translation. I might suggest that 
conecmingsem be taken as the same verb with the prefix con-, meaning ‘we have 
brought together’; in any case I do not think there can be any doubt as to the 
transitive sense of the verb (which is also apparent from Stokes’s translation 
‘we cut off’). 

The sense of ‘struck’ has generally been accepted for the preterit forms, 
although, to my knowledge, no distinction has as yet been made between this 
verb and the intransitive ‘ecming ‘happens’. Thus one finds the meaning of 
*ad:cuming given as ‘strike, chance, happen’ in LP, p.374. If ‘strike’ is taken to 
be an adequate English equivalent of this verb, this sense need not be the original 
one. I should be inclined to take the s-preterit as the CAUSATIVE of (present) 
ad‘cuming, the meaning of which (‘come together into’) was originally a more 
concrete one than ‘to happen’. A sense ‘make come together into’ may lead on 
to ‘hit’ or ‘strike’, provided it has for its object ‘a blow’. Such is the construction 
in the glosses (cf. above; Wb 4.d.13 probably means ‘they struck a blow-against- 
a-rock against it,’ i.e. ‘they stumbled on it’); in later Old Irish, however, the 
syntax is looser (cf. LU 109.b.21)." 

A remarkable thing about this causative is that it shows the same alternation 
between the -cc- and -ng- as does the intransitive verb (as well as con-icc), a 
peculiarity which has not as yet been fully explained.” If one is right in main- 
taining the connection with Greek éeveyxetv (VG I, p. 152), the easiest solution 
would perhaps be to assume that the reduplicative element -an-, -en-, which 
may properly have belonged to the perfect stem (cf. -dnicc), could in early Celtic 


Cf. offenderunt enim in lapidem offensionis, in the lemma. 

10 Perhaps correctly brosnada ‘faggots, firewood’, as the rime is chosnoda. 

1 The alleged or actual sense of ‘strike, cut (off)’ (cf. Fél. Oeng. Epil. 7: coneemingsem, 
gl. robensam; Laud, 610) is possibly due to the influence of another verb: conboing ‘break’, 
which in certain forms resembles the verb -ecming; this also has induced Kuno Meyer 
(Contributions) to enter all forms of ‘ecming in which the sense seems to be ‘strike’ or ‘cut’ 
under an imaginary verb adcombongim. 

12 According to Pedersen (LP 422.5) the ng-forms represent an ‘auxiliary root’ ang-. 
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appear in other tenses also. A form such as *com-cnecc-at (cf. Greek éveys-) 
would naturally develop into *cumangat (from which arose *-cumgat, and later 
‘cumgat, ‘cumcat ‘they can’; cf. cumce ‘narrowness’ beside cumung ‘narrow’); 
on *cumangat might have been modeled -cuming (for *-coimnicc or *-cuimnicc). 
The nasal infix eventually was introduced into the causative also. 

Finally we must mention the Welsh hebrwng (pres. hebryngaf) ‘conduct, con- 
vey, carry, escort, etc.’ Already W. Owen Pughe saw in this verb a compound 
with the prefix heb-, which corresponds to OIr. sechmi- (sechmo-). One does not, 
it is true, find either -cc or -ucct in composition with this prefix in Old Irish, but 
the above analysis is too obvious to be abandoned. Nevertheless, both Morris- 
Jones (A Welsh Grammar, p. 151) and Pedersen (VG I, p. 119; LP, p. 40) connect 
this verb with Gothic briggan," which leaves the prefix unexplained. It may 
safely be assumed that the nasal which appears in Middle Cornish and Breton 
(hembronk, hambrouc) is secondary, as OCorn. has hebrenchiat, gloss to dux. By 
assuming heb- to be the prefix, the element -rwng, -ryng- must be considered 
identical with the causative rhyng-, with which we have dealt above. The vowel 
in the verbal noun -rwng points to an early Celtic o-stem (*r(0)-onko-), the basis of 
the causative 7-verb rhengi, for which cf. above; the relation between the two 
verbal nouns is the same as between Welsh llosg ‘burning’ and Ilosgi ‘to burn’. 
If the connection (proposed by Boisacq and others) between Greek éveyxety and 
dyxos ‘burden’ be maitained, the latter word will be found in formal agreement 
with Welsh (heb-r-)wng. Beside this form, W. Owen Pughe gives hebryngu, 
corresponding to rhyngu (bodd) and evidently of later origin.“ 

13 ‘perhaps to Gothic briggan’ (LP, p. 40). 

14 Tn like manner the OIr. verbal noun to the i-verb slundt?- ‘signify’ is slond, to which 
sionded is later formed. 
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{In the first part of the 17th century the normal French pattern was je le veux 
voir; but after Moliére the pattern became je veux le voir. Syntax had little 
influence on the change: it was due partly to logical and phonetic causes, but was 
retarded in the popular language by analogy.] 


In modern French one of the pedagogical problems is the position of personal 
pronoun objects that are governed by another verb, e.g. je peux le voir, but je le 
fais faire. The latter word order was much more common in older phases of 
French; and in the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries it was the rule, though the 
former is now the more common with most verbs. Among writers of the 17th 
century, however, even a superficial examination reveals considerable inconsist- 
ency, which was eventually resolved in favor of the word order that now prevails. 
The present article gathers a representative number of examples of this construc- 
tion in the 17th century, to study the distribution of the position of the personal 
pronoun objects, to see if there was an order or method in the practice of the 
writers of that century, and finally to determine reasons that might have con- 
tributed to or retarded the change. 

The basis of this study is a group of 2832 examples of the construction made 
up of a verb governing an infinitive which has a dependent personal pronoun. 
The case of the prepositional pronoun infinitive will be taken up separately. The 
examples were gathered by reading in the works of 25 authors whose dates range 
from the very beginning of the 17th century to its last years. Enough text was 
examined from each author for 100 examples to be collected! (except for Molitre— 
432 examples). 


1 The following list shows author, work, and part read for this study: Etienne Pasquier, 
Recherches de la France (Paris: Jean Guignard fils, 1665), first 84 pages; Jean Bertaut, Les 
Oeuvres poétiques de M. Bertaut (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1891), first 131 pages; Phillippe 
Desportes, Diane, Oeuvres de Phillippe Desportes (Paris: Adolphe Delahays, 1858), first 
63 pages; Antoine de Montchrestien, Les tragédies de Montchrestien (Paris: Plon, 1891), 
first 88 pages; Pierre de Bourdeille, Seigneur de Brantéme, Oeuvres complétes, Vol. I 
(Paris: Jules Renouard, 1864), first 150 pages; Mathurin Régnier, Oeuvres complétes de 
Régnier (Paris: Garnier Fréres, n.d.), first 178 pages; Pierre de Larivey, Les Comédies de 
Pierre de Larivey, Vol. II (Paris: P. Jannet, 1855), first 115 pages; Jean Solomon Tabarin, 
Oeuvres complétes de Tabarin, Vol. I (Paris: Jannet, 1858), first 140 pages; Charles Sorel, 
Histoire comique de Francion, Vol. I (Paris: I. L. Hachette, 1924), first 70 pages; Alexandre 
Hardy, Le thé&tre de Alexandre Hardy, Vol. I (Marburg: N. G. Elwert, 1884), first 101 
pages; Guez de Balzac, Les Oeuvres de M. de Balzac, Premiére Partie, Livres 1-4 (Les 
Lettres) |title page missing], first 208 pages; Frangois de Malherbe, Oeuvres de Malherbe, 
Vol. I, in Les Grands Ecrivains de la France (Paris: L. Hachette, 1862), first 116 pages; 
Henri, Duc de Rohan, Mémoires, Vol. I, in Collection des mémoires relatifs 4 l’histoire de 
France (Paris: Foucault, 1822), first 196 pages; Pierre Corneille, Oeuvres de Corneille, 
Vol. II (Paris: L. Hachette, 1862), first 1027 lines; Paul Scarron, Oeuvres deScarron, Vol. EH 
(Paris: Jean-Francois Bastien, 1786), first 63 pages; Tristan l’Hermite, Le parasite (Paris: E. 
Droz, 1934), first 130 pages; Blaise Pascal, Oeuvres de Blaise Pascal, Vol. I (Paris: L. Hach- 
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For the purpose of indicating the word order briefly, these abbreviations will 
be used: 
VPI = verb-pronoun-infinitive, e.g. je veux le voir; 
PVI pronoun-verb-infinitive, e.g. ge le veux voir; 
PPVI = pronoun-pronoun-verb-infinitive, e.g. il le lui veut envoyer; 
xX = a sentence element other than personal pronoun object, verb, or 
infinitive. 

Table 1 shows the distribution in these examples of the word order for each 
author, arranged chronologically according to the first appearance of the works 
read. Table 2 shows the distribution of the examples by the governing verb, 
irrespective of author. In Table 3, the length of the horizontal line after a 
writer’s name is proportional to the percentage of the order PVI found in his 
works, as shown in Table 1. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM BY THE GRAMMARIANS 


Grammatical studies of French syntax have devoted considerable space to this 
problem, though five basic principles with their elaborations run throughout: 

(1) The ‘older’ language considered the verb and infinitive one expression and 
placed the pronoun before this ‘verb’. 

(2) This practice survives in the popular language of today, but 

(3) the written language retains it only with certain verbs (faire etc.). 

(4) This order obtained even with a prepositional infinitive, and 

(5) when the pronoun, particularly a reflexive, precedes a modal auxiliary in a 
compound tense, the past participle of the modal does not agree with the ante- 
cedent pronoun. 

Foulet? says that ‘l’usage constant en ancien francais est de placer le pronom 
pas devant l’infinitif, mais devant le verbe qui le régit .... Le pronom ne se 
trouve devant I’infinitif que dans un seul cas: c’est 4 ’impératif affirmatif, quand 
aucun adverbe ne se trouve en téte de la phrase et qu’il y a par conséquent post- 
position du pronom-régime .... Les verbes que 1’on rencontre ainsi le plus sou- 
vent en liaison directe avec l’infinitif sont: aler, cuidier, devoir, estovoir, faire, 
laissier, oir, oser, pooir, querir, savoir, souloir, venir, voir, vouloir.’ 

Table 1 shows clearly that ‘l’usage constant’ of Old French no longer obtained 
in the 17th century; nor, indeed, did it muster a majority after the time 





ette, 1886), first 197 pages; Cyrano de Bergerac, L’autre Monde, in Les Oeuvres Libertines 
de Cyrano de Bergerac, (Paris: Champion, 1921), first 95 pages; Moliére, The principal 
comedies of Moliére (N. Y.: Macmillan Co., 1935), as follows: L’école des femmes, Tartufe, 
Les précieuses ridicules, La critique de L’école des femmes, L’impromptu de Versailles, 
plus the prefaces that Moliére wrote for these plays, 3741 lines and 87 pages of prose; Jean 
Racine, Oeuvres de Jean Racine, Vol. I, in Les Grands Ecrivains de la France (Paris: L. 
Hachette, 1865), first 1656 lines; Nicholas Boileau-Despréaux, Oeuvres poétiques de Boileau- 
Despréaux (Paris: Charpentier, 1857), first 133 pages; Edme. Boursault, Lettres nouvelles 
(Paris: Nyon fils, 1738), first 131 pages; Mme. de la Fayette, La princesse de Cléves, (N. Y.: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, n.d.), first 72 pages; Michel Baron, Les Oeuvres de M. Baron (Paris: 
Pierre Ribou, 1702), first 135 pages; Jean-Francois Regnard, Théatre de J. Fr. Regnard, 
Vol. I (Paris: I. E. Flammarion, n.d.), first 98 pages. 
2 1.. Foulet, Petite syntaxe de l’ancien frangaise 112 (Paris, 1919). 
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of Moliére. In the case of the positive imperative the following indications 
appear in the examples: 
aller 15 examples all VPI type allez la trowver ... 
courir 1 example VPI courons la retenir 
daigner 1 example VPI daignez au moins m’apprendre ... 
écouter 1 example VPI écoutez-la-mot dire un peu 


TABLE 1 
WORD ORDER ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY BY AUTHORS 
AUTHOR PVI VPI AUTHOR PVI 
Pasquier 84 16 Corneille 59 +) 
Bertaut 68 32 Scarron 60 40 
Desportes 68 32 Tristan 61 39 
Montchrestien 60 40 Pascal 51 49 
Brantéme 83 17 Bergerac 53 47 
Régnier 68 32 Moliére (48.7%) 209 (51.3%) 223 
Larivey 82 18 Racine 49 dl 
Tabarin 84 16 La Fayette 38 62 
Sorel 76 24 Boursault 4] 59 
Hardy 60 40 Boileau 40 60 
Balzac 74 26 Regnard 19 81 
Malherbe 93 7 Baron 20 80 
Rohan 77 23 TOTALS 1677 1155 


There is then, nothing but corroboration for this latter rule. The verbs listed 
as the most common had, however, changed by the 17th century, and the 14 
most common were aller, devoir, facre, falloir, pouvoir, venir, vouloir, voir, penser, 
oser, laisser, daigner, sembler, and savotr. 

Brunot' has criticized the rules of Vaugelas: ‘Le pronom atone, complément 
d’un infinitif régi lui-méme par un des verbes aller, devoir, savoir, pouvoir, venir, 
vouloir, est mieux placé, selon Vaugelas (II, 84), devant le verbe principal (4 un 
temps simple) que devant l’infinitif; c’est la syntaxe ordinaire jusque-la. Est-ce 
l’autorité de Vaugelas qui la maintint? En tous cas les exemples de l’ordre 
prescrit par lui sont en majorité, et pour longtemps encore. La régle est la 
méme pour le réfléchi.... Corneille, en 1660, dans la revision de ses vers, sub- 
stitue souvent cet ordre nouveau 4 l’ancien.’ 

The authority of Vaugelas may be laid aside; he suggested what would be 
better, rather than what was. As for the observation of Brunot that ‘en tous 
cas les exemples ... prescrit par lui sont en majorité’ is true but of the later years 
of the century (see Table 3). So Vaugelas had accurately judged the custom 
of previous generations, though a change was going on as he wrote. Nor was 
the switch an unconscious thing, as Corneille must have discerned in his correc- 
tions. Nor would it be true if we studied the particular verbs mentioned by 
Brunot; a chart of the individual verbs shows generally a close adherence to the 
general chart. 

3 Ferdinand Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangaise des origines 4 1900 3.679-81. 
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Haase’ in his discussion of the problem offers a few specific rules: 


Lorsqu’un verbe & un mode personnel en préeédait un autre 4 l’infinitif sans préposition, 
l’ancienne langue considérait Jes deux comme une seule expression et plagait le pronom de- 
vantle premier. Cet emploiest général au XVII¢siécle. I survit dansla langue populaire 
d’aujourd’hui. La langue écrite ne l’a conservé qu’avec certains verbes ... . 

En ancien frangais le pronom précédait également l’infinitif prépositionnel. A partir 
du XVIe siécle l’ordre de mots actuel entre dans |’usage et l’ancien, sauf quelques rares 
exceptions, ne survit au XVIIe° siécle qu’avec venir de, trés usité 4 cette époque. 

Ex.: Je la viens de depeindre. (Voit., I, 248.) ... 


TABLE 2 
WorpD ORDER ARRANGED BY VERBS 
VERB PVI VPI Tora. VERB PVI VPI Tora. 


aimer 1 1 mander 1 1 
aimer mieux 1 11 12 minuter 1 1 
aller 91 114 oser 15 48 63 
avoir beau 5 outr 7 7 
congraindre 1 paraitre 1 
convenir penser 10 37 
courtir plaire 3 
crotre pouvoir 

cutdier prétendre 10 
daigner promettre 

délibérer proposer 

désirer retourner 

devotr reventr 

dire savoir 64 
écouter sembler 10. «15 
efforcer sentir 1 5 
entendre souler 2 6 
entrevoir trouver 1 
envoyer valoir 1 1 
espérer valoir mieux li il 
étre vanter 1 1 
faire 172 5 i77 venir 109 48 157 
fallowr 100 71 171 voir 26 17 48 
jurer 1 1 voulotr 341 236 577 
latsser 41 3 644 ToraLs 1677 1155 2832 


— 
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Th. Corneille et 1’Académie exigent aussi en poésie ‘‘vous vous le figurez’’.—Henri Is- 
tienne déclare que ‘‘nous nous pensions sauver’’ et ‘‘nous pensions nous sauver’’ sont égale- 
ment bons. D’aprés Vaugelas (II, 84), je ne le veux pas faire, ils me vont bldmer, il se vient 
justifier, et je ne veux pas le faire, ils vont me bldmer, il vient se justifier sont également bons, 
mais il donne la préférence 4 la premiére forme parce gu’elle est beaucoup plus usitée. Th. 
Corneille et ]’Académie veulent que l’oreille en décide. Ils exigent il vient se justifier lors- 
que justifier est coordonné & un autre infinitif qui ne peut se construire avec un pronom 
réfléchi, par ex.: il vient se justificr et dire les raisons qui l’avotent obligé, ete.—Th. Corneille 
exige que le pronom personnel se place dans ce cas devant l’infinitif et Vaugelas (I, 242) 
érige cette construction en régle pour le pronom réfléchi. L’Académie l’approuve et ajoute 





4A. Haase, Syntaxe frangaise du XVII¢ siécle 437 ff. (Paris, 1898). 
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que méme lorsqu’on coordonne deux infinitifs réfléchis, il vaut mieux répéter le pronom 
devant chaque infinitif que de l’employer une fois seulement en le mettant devant I’in- 
dicatif .... Th. Corneille (II, 84) préfére, par exigence d’oreille, celui que je viens de vous 
nommer & celui que je vous viens de nommer ... . 

When he says that the older language considered the modal and the infinitive 
as ‘une seule expression’ he speaks subjectively, and that consideration requires 


TABLE 3 
PROPORTION OF THE ORDER PVI 
50% 





Pasquier 
Bertaut 
Desportes 
Montchrestien 
Brantéme 
Régnier 
Larivey 
Tabarin 
Sorel 
Hardy 
Balzac 
Malherbe 
Rohan 
Corneille 
Scarron 
Tristan 
Pascal 
Bergerac 
Moliére 
Racine 

La Fayette 
Boursault 
Boileau 
Regnard 
Baron 







































































further study. It will be referred to again. In saying that this usage (PVI) was 
general in the 17th century, Haase, like Brunot, speaks correctly of the earlier 
part of the century but not of the later. The discussions of the grammarians, 
interesting as they may be, must not be assumed to guide the trend. The gram- 
marians all too often bring up these discussions after the battle is lost; they 
represent, more or less, rearguard engagements of a withdrawing force. And 
for all their efforts, they seldom do more than delay a linguistic change. Twice 
Haase refers to the survival of the older forms in the popular or vulgar language. 
In another place® Haase refers to the predominance of the older form (PVI) in 





$ A. Haase, op.cit. 438: ‘Henri Estienne declare que ‘‘nous nous pensions sauver’”’ et ‘‘nous 
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the 17th century. Again he speaks of the fact that the pronoun ‘précédait pres- 
que toujours l’indicatif au XVIT° siécle’. How this statement should be modified 
will appear later. 

Plattner® offers only a statement of the modern practice, wherein he speaks 
of a ‘friiher’ word order and the present one—PVI and VPI. And finally Haas’ 
sums up the problem and its history very concisely. It is this usage which he 
says ‘varies’ that we are now examining. 


SYNTACTIC CONSIDERATIONS IN THE CHANGE 


1. Statistically only seven of the governing verbs are significant (aller, devozr, 
faire, falloir, pouvoir, venir, and vouloir): They furnish 2367 examples from a 
running text, i.e. 15% of the verbs furnish 83.4% of the examples. However, 
with the exception of fazre, the division of word order does not allow any conclu- 
sion to be drawn from their prevalence. 

2. It is easy to draw an a-priori conclusion that a syntactical situation might 
offer a difference in practise. We may distinguish between ‘modal auxiliaries’ 
and verbs that stand in another relationship, e.g. 21 le faut croire, where the infin- 
itive is said to be the real subject of the verb (and il the false or apparent sub- 
ject); que je me propose librement le monstrer (Regnard 73), where the infinitive 
seems to be the direct object of the verb. Or lesquelz aussi tost mandarent le 
lascher (Brantéme 107), where the infinitive seems to represent a predicate 
objective. 

3. The modal auxiliaries themselves stand in a relationship that seems to com- 
pare with the tense and voice auxiliaries étre and avoir and may even include them: 





pensions nous sauver’’ sont. également bons.’ Also, page 175: ‘Remarque II. Lorsqu’un 
verbe 4 l’infinitif en suivait un autre 4 l’infinitif, aujourd’hui, précédait presque toujours 
Vindieatif au XVIIe siécle. Par suite, les verbes pouvoir, vouloir, penser, oser, etc., suivis 
de Vinfinitif d’un verbe réfléchi, figuraient eux-mémes dans les temps composés comme des 
réfléchis, mais toujours sans accord du participe Ex.: Je ne sais si quelque officieux inconnu 
se sera voulu jouer de lui et de mot. (Balz., Lettr., 4 Chapel., V, 31).’ 

6 Ph. Plattner, Grammatik der franzésischen Sprache fiir den Unterricht 196 ff. (Frei- 
burg, 1914): ‘1) Die von einem Infinitiv abhingigen Objektsformen stehen vor demselben: 
J’irai vous voir. Il a voulu s’ercuser. 2) Wenn dagegen eines der Verben faire, laisser, 
entendre, voir, (écouter, regarder), sentir vor dem Infinitiv steht, so miissen siimtliche Ob- 
jektsformen vor dieses Verb treten: on le lui a fail dire; on vous V’a laissé ignorer .... 3) 
Bei dem verneinten Infinitiv kénnen die Objektsformen zwischen ne ... pas oder nach der 
vollen Negation stehen: On s’étonnait de ne le point voir .... Anm. 1) Friither traten die 
Objektsformen auch vor ein modales Hilfsverb (vouloir, devoir, pouvoir, savoir, oser, fatllir 
und penser im Sinn von “‘beinahe’’, sembler, il faut u.a.) .... Vor modalen Hilfsverben 
kénnen en und y noch recht wohl stehen: Les résultats qu’on en pouvait attendre.’ 

7 J. Haas, Abriss der franzésischen Syntax 255 (Halle, 1922): ‘Die modalen Hilfsverba, 
sowie laisser, voir, atlendre, (ouir), fatre mit Infinitiv bilden syntaktische Kompositionen, 
die mehr oder weniger eng sind, aber doch alle so, dass die Objektpronomina zum regieren- 
den Verb gezogen werden, auch wenn sie logisch zum Infinitiv gehéren. Im Fall der Nach- 
stellung afrz. oder mfrz. stehen sie nach dem regierenden Verb. Schon im spiiteren afrz. 
und mfrz. findet sich eine Anderung in der Stellung, indem das Pronominalobjekt nicht 
selten vor dem Infinitiv steht. Im XVII Jh. schwankt der Gebrauch; vom XVIII Jh. ab 
wird der Pronominalstellung vor dem Infinitiv der Vorzug gegeben.’ 
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a peine at-je été les voir (Moliére 205). It might be pointed out that modal 
auxiliaries may also double as separate verbs with a life of their own (il ne V’a 
pas fait; il me dott dix francs; je ne veux pas cet argent, etc.). But to distinguish 
syntactically between the tense auxiliary aller (in je vais le faire) and the modal 
auxiliary pouvoir (in je peux le faire) is an elaboration that is not supported by 
examples gathered for this study. 

4. Reference has already been made to one universal practice: in the positive 
imperative the order VPI is universal; but it accounts for only a few cases. 

5. Can the nature of the pronoun influence the order? A study of the material 
suggests the following. 

(a) After devoir, for example, there are 65 instances with a reflexive pronoun: 
32 PVI and 33 VPI. Nomore even distribution could be expected. 

(b) In examples with adverbial y and en the PVI form was general: 


NUMBER 


OF 

EXAMPLES PVI- VPI 
aller 11 8 3 
convenir 1 1 
croire 2 
cuidier 1 
désirer 1 
devowr 12 
dire 1 
falloir 19 
oser 10 
penser + 
pouvoir 
sembler 1 
venir 6 
vor 9 1 
vouloir 97 8 17 
ToTats 347 258 89 


(c) The case of two pronouns (écoutez-la moi dire un peu, Molitre 215) is 
syntactically strained in such verbs as pouvoir, devoir, aller, etc. Examples are 
confined to the less common verhs (but faire!) and are not considered represen- 
tative. 

(d) Can the tense or mood of the verb influence the order? Haas believed in a 
tendency to preserve the older order with the indicative. The case of vouloir 
is typical of all the verbs in general and may serve as a pattern. This verb 
shows the following distribution, a very inconclusive one: 

PVI VPI 
Present tense, Indicative and Subjunctive 174 132 
Past Definite and Imperfect Subjunctive 38 19 
Imperfect Indicative 45 24 
Compound tenses 27 25 
Conditional tense 16 16 
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PVI VPI 
Future tense 5 5 
Infinitive 27 9 
Participle 9 4 


6. Does it matter whether the verb is negative or positive? Devoir represents 
the average case here, and the distribution is as follows for negative expressions: 


PVI VPI PVI VPI 
Pasquier Scarron 
Bertaut Tristan 
Desportes Bergerac 
Brantéme Moliére 
Larivey La Fayette 
Tabarin Regnard 
Sorel Baron 
Rohan ToTaL 17 1 


At least the trend of the century is shown as clearly as in Table 3. 

7. Another possibility is that the clause of the verb might affect the word order. 
Here again devotr is the type case, and an examination of cases where the construc- 
tion occurs in a short, dependent clause shows the following: 


PVI VPI PVI VPI PVI VPI 
Pasquier Hardy 2 Moliére 
Bertaut Balzac 6 Racine 
Desportes Malherbe 3 La Fayette 
Montchrestien Rohan 1 Boursault 
Régnier Scarron 4 Boileau 
Larivey Tristan 4 Regnard 
Tabarin Pascal 2 Baron 
Sorel Bergerac 1 Tora. 57 39 


The results here are a little more encouraging. Even late in the century the 
construction tended to keep the older word order. 

8. Intervening elements. When the clause is interrupted by the inter- 
polation of other sentence elements, they are apt to break up the phrase by calling 
attention to the connection between the infinitive and its pronoun, as distinct 
from the connection with the inflected verb. That this influence operates is 
shown by verbs like vouloir in the formula PVXI—18; VXPI—55. Examples 
with pouvoir are so rare as to be inconclusive. Other examples: 


PVXI VXPI 
aller 0 20 e.g. je vats donc te querird’... 
devoir 17 24 
falloir 10 19 
oser 3 16 
vouloir 18 55 
Tora. 48 134 
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THREE SUGGESTED REASONS FOR THE CHANGE IN Worp ORDER 


While reasons for linguistic change are in general interrelated and complex, 
and we tend to look with suspicion on explanations of a spiritual character, we 
are not thereby absolved from the duty of probing into whatever mechanism 
of change we are able to separate from related forms. In the following para- 
graphs, three suggestions are made as to reasons for the change; consideration of 
one retarding influence may help to explain why the change did not go on to 
completion. 

The 17th century saw a renewed interest in the classical languages and classical 
teachings, a diminished interest in the literature of the older period of French, 
and an awakening of the logical and analytical inquiry into society and language. 
All this, together with the probings of the philosophers, brought a new under- 
standing, or a search for understanding, into the expression of the language of the 
educated strata of French society. This was the century of analytical philoso- 
phers like Mersenne (1588-1648), Descartes (1596-1650), Gassendi (1592-1655), 
Pascal (1623-62), and Malebranches (1638-1715), as well as of the grammarians 
who tried to explain and analyze French grammar in the Greek and Latin molds. 
It is no surprise, then, to find linguistic changes ascribed to this age of ‘reason’® 
and for the leading writers of the period to apply that logical process to word 
order, even though the contemporary grammarians used that same logic to retain 
older forms (Vaugelas etc.). That is, the new logic recognized the pronoun P 
as the object of the infinitive I and logically placed it before that infinitive, 
heedless of the explanation later given by Brunot, Foulet, and Haase that the 
whole was felt to be a unit. 

Verbs other than the dominant five (aller, devoir, faire, falloir, pouvoir) bear out 
this explanation. Of 18 verbs that appeared only once, the VPI order obtained 
in all but two cases. Moreover, these verbs appeared even among the earliest 
authors: (Pasquier: trouver, vanter, Bertaut: paraitre; Montchrestien: efforcer; 
Régnier: contraindre, etc.). The suggestion immediately arises that these ex- 
pressions are parts of scholarly expressions like j’entrevay ma soeur craintive s’ap- 
procher (Hardy 50), or the positive imperative of the type écoutez-la-moi dire 
un peu (Moliére 215), or constructions where any other order would throw 
three pronouns together—qui m’ait dit les y avoir vues (Pasquier 6)—an intolerable 
situation. 

Additional negative support is given to this explanation: the non-analytic, 
non-logical colloquial language clung to the PVI formula throughout the century. 

Second, there is also a phonetic explanation that may furnish the real reason 
for the change, if the logical one turns out to be a rationalization. In Old French 
the general rule for accentuation is a succession of accented and unaccented 
syllables.2 The Old French equivalent for je le veux voir was 76 lé vuéil vé-otr:® 
in Old French je still sounded jo, geo, and had a secondary accent, sometimes 
even a strong accent. As the beginning and the end of a syntagma are stressed," 

8 Eugen Lerch, Hauptprobleme der franzisischen Sprache 72 (Berlin, 1930). 


9J.erch, op.cit. 70-1. 
1 An acute denotes the primary accent, a grave the secondary accent, a breve an un- 


stressed syllable. 
1 Lerch, op.cit. 69 fn. 2. 
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jo must remain in the initial position. In Old French again the succession of two 
stressed or two unstressed syllables is avoided;! therefore one could not say 
76 vuéil lé vé-otr. Hence according to the rhythmical principles of Old French, 
the only possible combination was 76 lé vuéil vé-otr. This is the expression that 
was later to become je le veux voir. But the disappearance of the unstressed 
vowel é before accented oz! again throws together two accented syllables: je le 
veux voir. To retain the rhythmical harmony, the order must be changed into 
je veux le voir. 

This principle of rhythmical harmony leads naturally to a consideration of the 
problem of accentuation in Old French. 

The statement of Foulet concerning the place of the pronoun and infinitive 
in Old French is not sufficient. On the contrary, Old French texts present the 
most varied word order. The basis for these variations in Old French mostly 
depends upon the intonation order® and on the different accented syllables within 
the syntagma.!® The following are the main facts which have contributed to 
the Old French practice and which should be the basis for further studies. 

At the beginning of Old French times there is a strong tendency toward 
enclisis of the personal pronoun object, and this tendency still obtains in later 
literature: 

Si faz, jel curt savoir 
(Chrestien de Troyes, Cligés 665) 


Later, however, there appear more and more cases of a tendency toward pro- 
clisis, wherein the personal pronouns again assume their full form: me, te, se, 


etc. At this point there are four principal rules to be observed. 
1. The main principle of Old French is that an accented syllable follows an 
unaccented syllable, and an unaccented syllable follows an accented one. 
Puis icel tems que Déus nés vint sdlvér 
(La vie de Saint Alexis 11) 
70és voéil dlér é quérré—e éntércter 
(Chanson de Roland 268)” 
Done moi terre se ti mé dois dénér 
(Charroi de Nimes 521) 
donit ds povrés 6 qu’il lés pout trovér 
(La vie de Saint Alexis 94) 


12 Lereh, op.cit. 70. 

13 Gustav Gréber, Grundriss der romanischen Philologie? 1.744 (Strassburg, 1904-6). 

14 Foulet, loc.cit. (fn. 2). 

15 T use this term for lack of a better. Iam tempted to use the term Redetaktfithrung as 
defined by Gamillscheg in his article Zum romanischen Artikel und Possessiv Pronomen 
43-78 (Festschrift fiir Gamillscheg; ZFSL Supplement XV, 1937), but the term does not seem 
to be in current English usage. 

16 Cf. Gustav Rydberg, Geschichte des frz. 9 I (Uppsala, 1896-1907); Lerch, op.cit. 59- 
90; lise Richter, Grundlinien der Wortstellungslehre, ZRPh. 40.10 ff. (1918-19) ; Max Kutt- 
ner, Prinzipien der Wortstellung im Franzésischen (Neuphilol. Handbibliothek V; Biele- 
feld, 1929); Gamillscheg, op.cit., especially 52, 58, 57-9, 61, 63. 

17 Edition of Bartsch-Wiese, Chrestomatie de l’ancien frang¢ais 30 (Leipzig, 1908). 
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2. Two unaccented words could follow one another if the first (pronoun ob- 
ject) is enclitic to the preceding stressed syllable, and the second (pronoun) is 
proclitic to the following stressed syllable." 

si_lé mé_fét chier conparer 
(Chrestien de Troyes, Cligés 1031) 

3. If two accented syllables follow one another, some element like a personal 

pronoun must be placed between them. 
Et quant li rots véntr lés voit 
(Chrestien de Troyes, Cligés 312) 
This verse stands in place of the theoretically possible 
Et quant lt rots lés vénir vott 
and this one: 
a grant painne téntr sé puét 
(Chrestien de Troyes, Cligés 464) 
in place of the theoretically possible 
a grant painne sé téntr puét 
4. Since the first word of the syntagma in Old French had been accented from 
Vulgar Latin times,” the unaccented pronoun had to stand in second place: 
Rétér lé puis dé felénté 
(Chrestien de Troyes, Cligés 752) 
instead of the theoretical 
lé rétér pitts dé féelinté.* 
RETARDING INFLUENCES 


While these explanations help us to understand the change, retarding elements 
which kept the shift from going on to completion are also significant and must be 
treated. 

First, in the case of the anomalous fazre, the older PVI order is still the rule. 
This may be explained phonetically by a type of dissimilation. In an expression 
like je fats le faire the two like verbs would be accented. But by a shift of le 
to the PVI order, the four syllables become three: je le fais faire = [28] fé: fé:r], 
where the fazs becomes unaccented. 

The second consideration, and the one most likely to have represented an 
influence on the changing word order, is involved in Haase’s statement, already 
referred to, that ‘l’ancienne langue considerait les deux comme une seule expres- 
sion et plagait le pronom devant le premier’. There are several contributing 
factors that may help to clarify this statement and make it less subjective: 

(a) The older word order in centuries prior to the 17th had the support of both 
the popular language and the grammarians. 

(b) The support of the pedagogic grammarians continued well into the 17th 
century, but they fought a losing fight. At the same time, two other construc- 
tions appeared throughout the century which are suggested as affecting the word 


18 Gamillscheg, op.cit. 57. 
Y Tbid. 52-3. 
20 Tn this case re-, being the first syllable of a word, is not unaccented but bears a second- 


ary accent. 
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order. One is the very frequent use, in the intentionally less learned and scholar- 
ly works of Larivey, Sorel, Tabarin, and Searron, of the elliptical expression J/ 
se peut que ..... Another very common phrase, but not so common as the former, 
is the expression I] se doit que ... and even II se faut que ...._ No specific figures 
are available, but a subjective reading of the works reveals this as an expression 
of very frequent occurrence. Along with this is the companion phrase II le peut 
and even J1 le doit and Jl le veut. 

(c) The other construction of significance is a close relative of the two fore- 
going, a construction that does figure in the samples taken for this study. This 
is the variation I se peut faire que ... (Larivey 285) or ... que cela ne se peut faire ... 
(Larivey 290). This very expression occurred 83 times, and with a tense varia- 
tion—qu’tl ne se pouvoit fier en personne (Bertaut 80) or the like—we find 30 
examples more, or 113 of this particular construction out of 854 phrases using the 
verb pouvoir alone. Similar percentages obtain for both devoir and vouloir. 
The syntactic relationship may be considered either as elliptic in the case of il 
le peut, with an omitted infinitive, or as a simple use of the verb as a transitive 
instead of an intransitive modal auxiliary. In the case of vouloir the latter view 
does not strain the general grammatical patterns, nor should we overlook the 
close parallelism between the introductory clauses JI se peut que ... and I se peut 
faire que .... Inthe former there is no question as to where the pronoun ‘should’ 
go, and it is no strain on the principle of analogy that the mere addition of an 
infinitive should prove insufficient in itself to draw the pronoun away from the 
inflected verb. 

The only justifiable conclusion to be drawn from these examples, then, is that 
in the case of the five most common verbs the inflected verb served colloquially 
as an introductory phrase, and as such fitted into a stereotyped form sometimes 
with the infinitive expressed (Il se peut faire que je n’avais le temps) or omitted 
(Il se peut que je n’avais le temps). Analogy located the pronoun before the verb 
whether the infinitive was expressed or not. This formula phrase not only con- 
stituted the bulk of the instances of such a construction, but in its numerical 
superiority set the pace for other verbs or other uses of these five in similar con- 
structions: I] ne se peut taire que dix minutes. 

(d) There is a phonetic connection with this retention. In the expression 
ge le veux voir, the first two words did not, in everyday language after the 17th 
century, represent two syllables, but one: [251 vdeo vwé:r]. In effect, the expres- 
sion [Za] voce] becomes a frozen agglutinative expression that can be treated as a 
unit: placed before almost any infinitive, it operates as a single expression: 
[241 vée vwa:r, 241 vao fé:r, 231 vie Avwiyé]. Such a unit is flexible and conven- 
ient, and fits well into colloquial language, where it can be handled easily and 
without thought for its component parts. 

While few indications appear in these examples to explain the shift of the pre- 
dominant word order PVI in the first part of the century (84%) to a predominant 
order VPI after the time of Moliére (80% in the works of Baron), evident signs 
exist for explaining the retarding influences, and for explaining why the shift did 
not go on to completion. The analogy of the adverbial pronouns, the pattern 
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set up by fixed, stereotyped phrases and elliptical expressions, the support of the 
grammarians, and the feeling for the unity of the verb phrases especially in short, 
dependent clauses and in colloquialisms, all maintained a certain pressure in 
favor of the order PVI that persisted throughout the century and even into the 
present language. 





MAZATECO WHISTLE SPEECII 
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1. The purpose of this paper! is to describe a highly developed but little known 
type of communication as practised by the Mazateco Indians? of Oaxaca, Mexico. 
The texts presented show the importance of tone in the language, and indicate 
that conversation can be carried on with a very wide range of lexical possibilities 
without the segmental phonemes of normal speech.® 

The Mazatecos frequently converse by whistling to one another. The whistles 
are not merely signals with limited semantic value arrived at by common agreec- 
ment, but are parallel to spoken conversations as a means of communication. 
Eusebio Martinez was observed one day standing in front of his hut, whistling 
to a man a considerable distance away. ‘The man was passing on the trail below, 
going to market to sell a load of corn leaves which he was carrying. The man 
answered Eusebio’s whistle with a whistle. The interchange was repeated several 
times with different whistles. Finally the man turned around, retraced his steps 
a short way and came up the footpath to Eusebio’s hut. Without saying a word 
he dumped his load on the ground. Eusebio looked the load over, went into his 
hut, returned with some money, and paid the man his price. The man turned 
and left. Not a word had been spoken. They had talked, bargained over the 
price, and come to an agreement satisfactory to both parties—using only whistles 
as a medium of communication. 

2. Whistled conversations correspond very closely to spoken conversations. 
When asked what a person ‘said’ when he whistled, the natives will respond with 


1 Presented in part at the summer meeting of the Linguistic Society of America, 1 August 
1947, at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

2 The Mazateco tribe is located in the northern tip of the State of Oaxaca, along the 
southern edge of the State of Puebla, and in the municipio of Zongolica, State of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. The tribe numbers perhaps 60,000, with 55,743 monolingual speakers (not includ- 
ing children under five years of age) according to the 1940 census figures. It is a member of 
the Popoloca-Mazateco language family, which also includes Ixcateca and Chuchon. 

The writer, under the auspices of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, lived in Huautla 
de Jiménez, Oaxaca, during the winters of 1943-44 through 1946-47. The data for the fol- 
lowing texts were gathered at Rio Santiago, a ranch pertaining to the municipio of Huautla 
de Jiménez and located three hours east of it. Modesto Garcia, a lad of about 17 years, was 
the informant. The texts were later checked with Fortino Cortés, a boy of 14 years, who 
lived in Huautla. 

3 The same phenomenon is reported among the Zapotecos of Yatzachi el Bajo by Otis 
Leal of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, and among the Chinantecos by R. J. Weitlaner 
of the National School of Anthropology and History, Mexico City. Both the foregoing are 
tonal languages of Oaxaca, Mexico. 

George Herzog, in Speech Melody and Primitive Music, Musical Quarterly 20.454 (1934), 
refers to a similar phenomenon observed in Africa. ‘The use of musical instruments for 
communication over long distances is very common in Africa. . . . studies indicate that the 
musical elements of speech are transferred to the instrument and that this is the essence of 
the technique.’ 
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a very specific and literal rendering in the spoken language. The spoken Maza- 
teco equivalents of the whistled texts which appear below are the exact transla- 
tions given by the informant himself. When the whistled texts were checked 
later with Fortino Cortés from Huautla de Jiménez, and a translation into spoken 
Mazateco was obtained, the translations were identical. 

In distinction from this conversational whistling, whistles are also used as 
signals to animals. When driving burros or mules on the trail the Mazateco 
Indians use a slow, upgliding whistle to keep the animals in motion (§13, text 1). 
They call their dogs by whistling (§13, text 2). But for these whistled signals 
they can give no equivalent in the spoken language. They are signals, nothing 
more. 

3. Only males whistle. Boys learn to whistle almost as soon as they learn to 
talk. They cannot tell when they first began to talk with whistles. Until 
middle age they use whistling constantly. Old men have seldom been heard 
whistling conversationally. Women have never been heard whistling except 
on one occasion when the subject of whistling was under discussion. There 
were no native men present to illustrate, so Herlinda Martinez de Concha, one 
of the native women, undertook to show how it was done by whistling a commonly 
used whistle phrase. It was so completely unnatural to her that she was quite 
embarrassed when she heard herself. 

But the women, although they do not whistle themselves, understand what is 
whistled by the men.* One day Chumi was standing idly in the doorway of our 
hut. Irene Flores was working around the hut. No one, it seemed, was paying 
any attention to the quiet, random whistlings of the boy so nonchalantly leaning 
against the doorpost. All of a sudden however, Irene whirled and launched out 
in a terrific scolding in spoken Mazateco. The whistling had not been as aimless 
and innocuous as it appeared. The mischievous boy had actually been whistling 
very meaningful things to the girl, until she could stand the teasing no more.® 

Ordinarily men and boys whistle only to other men or boys. The exceptions 
to this are rare; but, as indicated in the paragraph above, they do occur. Such 
taunting or teasing is not in the nature of the American ‘wolf call’ so far as the 
whistle itself is concerned, but is an actual whistled phrase which the girls 
understand and to which they will give a spoken reply, if they deign to pay any 
attention to it at all. Another exception to the general custom occurs when 
young boys whistle a reply to their mothers’ spoken summons (§13, text 3). 

4. Occasions. The most frequent occasion for whistling is perhaps in speak- 
ing at a distance, when the spoken words would perhaps not carry as well. Men 
scattered widely over a mountainside, each working in his own plot of ground, 
will often talk to one another with whistles. Travelers on the trails will keep in 
touch with one another by whistling, though separated by considerable distance. 

When wishing to call or get the attention of someone, even though he be within 
easy speaking distance, the Mazatecos will often whistle hisname. The village 
shoemaker often calls passersby into his shop with a whistle to chat with him 


‘ The Mazateco language is homogeneous so far as sex is concerned, there being no dif- 
ference between the speech of men and of women. 
5 Observed and reported by Eunice V. Pike, Summer Institute of Linguistics. 
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while he works. A man may come toa friend’s hut on a visit. While approach- 
ing or when he has actually arrived at the door of the hut, he will frequently 
whistle rather than call his friend’s name. If the friend is at home, he may 
respond from within with a whistle, then come out to grect his visitor, or he may 
remain inside and whistle to his visitor to come in (§13, text 4). 

When wishing to converse without disturbing or interfering with the spoken 
conversation of their elders, boys will chatter back and forth in whistles. Not 
once but several times in my hearing, in a room full of talking or singing people, 
the young boys, quite oblivious to what was going on around them, have talked 
back and forth across the room, not in whispers, but in subdued whistles. On 
similar occasions boys have been heard carrying on a whistled conversation 
with other boys outside, coaxing them to come in and join in the fun. The 
whistles were clearly audible, yet did not seem to interfere particularly with the 
adult conversation or singing in progress at the time.® 

Much less frequently they whistle for secrecy. In the presence of a non- 
Mazateco, they have been heard making softly whistled asides to one another, 
even though the stranger would probably not have understood them had they 
spoken. 

A Mazateco will whistle a warning to others when he sees strangers approach- 
ing. Whole villages as well as workers in the fields along the trail will thus be 
alerted and informed that someone is coming, long before the traveler actually 
puts in an appearance. 

5. Frequency. Whistling may be heard daily, if not hourly, from early dawn 
until late at night. In a journey of but three or four hours, if the day is bright 
and sunny and the workers are in their fields, one may hear dozens of snatches 
of whistled conversation. 

6. DISTANCES WHISTLED. ‘Two men within a few feet of each other may whis- 
tle rather than speak. As mentioned above, they will whistle from within to a 
person just outside their hut. Men working in the fields may whistle to travelers 
passing on trails several hundred feet above or below. They whistle across the 
valley bottom to laborers a quarter of a mile away on the opposite mountainside. 
So far as is known, the distance whistled is limited only by the actual carrying- 
power of the whistle and the acuteness of their ears to hear. 

7. Duration. Whistled conversations may consist of a single question and a 
single answer (§13, text 5). Dialogs have been recorded up to six or seven 
exchanges between two parties (thirteen separate utterances: §13, text 14). 
Conversations have been heard lasting perhaps as long as three minutes. The 
single utterances tend to be short. So far as the actual whistling is concerned, 
there is no known reason why single utterances could not be much longer, nor 
why whistled dialogs could not continue indefinitely. 


6 On one occasion :usebio Martinez was talking with EKrasto Jiménez, a local carpenter 
of Huautla de Jiménez. Frasto talked so steadily that Eusebio was unable to interrupt and 
make his contribution to the conversation. Jie was observed however humming very ab- 
breviated remarks into the conversation while Erasto kept on talking aloud—apparently 
without noticeable interference with Erasto’s flow of speech. 
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8. There are no known LEXICAL LIMITATIONS.” An informant trained to whis- 
tle out of natural context can upon request whistle without hesitation any 
utterance or fraction thereof that can be spoken independently. Quite fre- 
quently Fortino Cortés, who is such an informant, upon hearing me use a wrong 
tone in speaking Mazateco, has corrected me on the spot by simply whistling 
the correct tones. Even untrained informants, given a natural context, can 
whistle any given word. The limitations with such untrained informants are no 
more than those found in the spoken language. Although small boys, when 
asked to whistle some particular phrase, may reply ‘I can’t’, this indicates, not 
a lexical limitation as such, but a vocabulary limitation due to age; for given the 
spoken phrase, they can and will whistle it.® 

9. AmBicuiTies. Many words and phrases in Mazateco have identical tonal 
patterns. In the spoken language segmental phonemes usually distinguish 
tonally identical words and phrases. In the whistled language the absence of the 
segmental features gives opportunity for ambiguities, provided the context will 
permit two or more of the possible meanings. 

The whistling of proper names is one of the most frequent causes of ambigu'ty. 
Once, when a whistled conversation was in progress with several boys participat- 
ing, confusion arose as to who was calling whom. The boys openly admitted the 
difficulty, and one of them who had worked as an informant and was analytically 
conscious of tone in his language explained that several names had identical tonal 
patterns.® This stems from the fact that the Mazatecos use Spanish names, 
and the assimilation of Spanish words and names to the Mazateco tonal system” 
follows a very definite pattern. The stressed syllable of the Spanish word be- 
comes semi-high in tone, syllables preceding the stressed syllable become semi- 
low, syllables following the stressed syllable become low. The word loses its 
Spanish stress and takes a Mazateco stress on the last syllable of the word. Thus 
names such as Modesto, Gustavo, Frederico, and Ricardo would all take an identical 
tone pattern: semi-low, semi-high, low. There is no way, aside from the context 
of the company present, to tell which name is being whistled. 

In spite of the high probability of ambiguity, the actual instances where con- 
fusion occurs are amazingly few. This is due to the fact that whistling is most 
frequently (though not necessarily) concerned with topics immediately obvious 


7 Herzog, op.cit. 455-6, speaking of similar phenomena in the African drum calls, says: 
‘On some signalling instruments communication is restricted to a limited number of signals, 
perhaps from ten to fifty; on others there is practically unlimited conversation between two 
players over a long distance. That this should be feasible with the apparently restricted 
means of the system, and with the great number of words sharing the same pitch, can easily 
be, and has been, doubted; especially since in West African languages, as in Chinese, the 
majority of the words consist of only one syllable. It would lead us too far afield, however, 
to go into detail on the question within the frame of this article. I must be content merely 
with testifying that it is done.’ 

8 Observed by Eunice V. Pike. 

® Observed by Eunice V. Pike. 

10 Mazateco has four phonemic registers, indicated by raised numbers after the vowels as 
follows: "high, *semi-high, ’semi-low, ‘low. 
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to both parties to the conversation, and used in situations where cultural context 
plays a much greater part than in the spoken language. 

A large proportion of Mazateco whistled conversations begin with one of a 
rather limited number of topics. An easily identifiable cultural context is thus 
quickly established, and the possibility of ambiguities is at once reduced. Some 
of these lead-off whistles are: ‘Come here’ ($13, text +), ‘Where are you going?’ 
(§13, texts 7.A, 9.4), ‘Where are you coming from?’ (§13, text 6.A), ‘What are 
you doing?’ (§13, texts 10.A1, 11.A1, 12.A1), and ‘What are you carrying?’ 
(§13, text 14.41). Farewells have been heard at the conclusion of whistled con- 
versations (§13, text 9.45), but the customary opening greetings and salutations 
of spoken conversations have not yet been heard. 

10. Culturally, whistling is treated as a natural and integral part of conversa- 
tion. What begins as a whistled conversation at a distance may conclude as a 
spoken onc as the two parties draw closer together. In this case the usual formal 
greetings that serve as preludes to spoken conversations may be ignored in passing 
from whistling to speaking, or the conversation may be interrupted by spoken 
greetings, thereafter proceeding from where it was interrupted at the termination 
of the whistling. 

11. The whistle is obviously based upon the spoken language. It follows the 
same tonal system with regard both to registers and to lexically, morphologically, 
and syntactically significant glides. In one respect only do the glides of the 
whistle differ from the glides of the spoken language. In rapid whistling, the 
tones of two separate syllables of speech at times appear as a lengthened glide 
from the tone of the first syllable to the tone of the second. Thus, in §13, text 
9.B2, the spoken form” -hmi?-hq! appears in the whistle as a lengthened 3-1 
glide; in text 3 hme'-ni’ appears as a lengthened 1-3 glide (but not in text 13); 
and in text 5.A, hme!-k?o0a*- appears as a lengthened 1-4 glide. This phenomenon 
never occurs in speech, regardless of speed. Similarly, two successive syllables 
of speech with the same tone may appear in the whistle as a single lengthened 
punch; thus, in text 14.A7, the spoken form ¢hz!-nko! is represented by such a 
punch on tone 1. With these exceptions, every whistle punch (or syllable) 
corresponds to one syllable! of the spoken language. 

In both types of speech, the main word-stress falls on the last syllable of the 
stem. Both have stress-timed sentence rhythm. Occasionally, perhaps to 
ensure clarity over a considerable distance, the whistled utterances become 
more deliberate, almost syllable-timed. In both, the greater the distance being 
whistled or spoken, the greater the intensity and the spread between the registers. 


11 For an analysis of these glides, with examples from spoken Mazateco, see Kenneth I. 
Pike, Tone Languages 95-165 (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1948). 

12 The phonemes of spoken Mazateco are as follows: (Huautla dialect) voiceless stops 
t, k, ?; voiceless affricates ¢, €, c; voiced nasals m, n, fi; voiceless fricatives s, 8, h; voiced 
fricative v; lateral 1; glide y; flap r; oral vowels 7, e, a, 0; nasalized vowels 7, ¢, q, 9. For 
further description of these phonemes see Kenneth L. Pike, Immediate Constituents of 
Mazateco Syllables, IJAL 13.78-91, §3 and §5 (1947). In the transcriptions, a hyphen sets 
off clitic elements. 

18 For a statement of what constitutes a phonemic syllable in spoken Mazateco see Ken- 
neth L. Pike, Immediate Constituents of Mazateco Syllables, IJAL 13.78-9, §2. 
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In both, the key is established by the first speaker.“ Failure to stay in pitch 
causes difficulty for the other party to the conversation. An utterance, correct 
as to contour but off-key, may be misunderstood. This is especially true in 
whistling in contrast to speaking, where the presence of the segmental phonemes 
helps to establish the basic meaning in spite of the unnaturalness that results 
from straying from the key. When whistling or shouting long distances, the 
key is raised. When whistling or speaking over a short distance or in a secretive 
manner, it is lowered. 

12. The Mazateco whistle, so far as has been observed, is always produced 
bilabially, with quite well rounded and somewhat protruded lips. 

13. Texts. Each text is numbered as a separate paragraph. Within each 
paragraph, the letters A and B represent two different speakers. The successive 
utterances of each speaker are numbered Al, A2, etc., or B1, B2, ete. 

The whistled utterances are cited between square brackets. Tones are repre- 
sented by numerals from 1 (high) to 4 (low). Individual punches or syllables of 
whistle are separated by a comma; a medial pause is indicated by a semicolon. 
A glide from one tone to another is marked with a dash (3-1, 1-3, 2-4, 3-4, etc.). 
A = or whistled syllable that is long in duration is marked by a following 


-1, 3-1, 3-1] (call to burro or mule; no spoken equivalent). 
, 3, 1, 
-3 


3, 1, 3] (call to dog; no spoken equivalent). 
3} eld ‘What?’ 
14, 2-4, 3-4] ha*-vi?-*-r23-4 ‘Come here, friend!’ 
. A:[1-4:, 2, 3, 3, 3, 3-4] hme! k? oa4-s?7? khi?-ma?-nz3 nthao*— ‘What is there such 
a dnd for?’ B:[1, 4, 4] h¢gz!-la* k? oa‘ ‘Tt will probably rain.’ 

6. A: [l, 2, 4, 3] Avia! khoa??ai*-ni? ‘Where are you coming from?’ B: [8, 2 
2, 4, 3] n23?ya? khoa??ar!-nia® ‘I am coming from Huautla.’ 

7. Al: [1, 3, 3, 4] hia’ &3-?mi? nt?ai+ ‘Where are you going now?’ BI: [4, 
2,3,4] 7 t?-vhia?-vi4 ‘Iam going here.’ A2:[8, 2, 2,3] ni®? ya? t?-vhia® ‘I am going 
to Huautla.’ B2: [1, 3, 2, 4, 3, 4] ho! é* khoa?? az*-nz? s?.a74 ‘What time this after- 
noon will you come?’ A3: (2, 3, 4, 2, 4, 3, 3-2, 4, 2, 4] l?-koi?-la* khoi??e4 ?nta? 
néqg**-la* khoi??e* ‘I will probably not come until tomorrow.’ B3: [1, 3, 2, 4, 
3, 3-2] ho! 9? khoa??ai*-ni? néqg** ‘What time tomorrow will you come?’ A4: 
[3, 3, 4, 2, 4] ncéz3s¢%-la‘ khoi??e4 ‘I will probably come at noon.’ 

8. Al: [1, 3, 3] hfia! t73-?mi3 ‘Where are you going?’ B1: [8, 1, 2, 3, 4-3] cz! 
te?-vhi?k? a*-3 ‘I am going to get firewood.’ A2: (2,3, 2,3, 1-3] 4? kho?é?a? &ky-* 
‘Shall we both not go and get firewood?’ B2: [4, 2, 3, 3, 2] s?az4-la?-ni khoié? a? 
‘We’ll go together later and get it.’ A38: [1, 3, 2, 1-3:] éolya®-la?-naz!—* ‘Wait for 
me.’ B3: [4, 3, 3-2, 2, 3-4, 3] to*-nka® he*-°-tr?-vhia*-*-?nz3 ‘But I’m already 


14 This is confirmed also by the experience of Eunice V. Pike, who, when first learning to 
whistle, was not always able to strike the same key as her informant. Her informant, 
realizing her difficulty, would shift pitch, accommodating his pitch to hers. 

15 It is of interest to note that the spoken language has a retroflexed sibilant phoneme 
§, which, with some speakers, is frequently whistled in normal speech. This retroflexed 
tongue whistle is never used in the conversational whistling described in this article, nor is 
there ever any significant pitch to it. 
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going.’ Ad4: [4, 3, 2, 2, 1,3, 1-3] to*-hnko*tho?-la? ¢o!ya*-nai!—* ‘Just a minute wait 
for me.’ 

9. Al: [1, 3, 3] hia? t23-?mi3 ‘Where are you going?’ B1: [2, 3, 2, 1-3] t?-vhz* 
sia! ‘IT am going to work.’ A2:[1, 3, 3, 2, 1-4, 3] Avia! t3-?mi8ni?saz!—4-?ni3 
‘Where, then, are you going to work?’ B2: [I, 1, 3, 3-1:, 2, 3, 2, 1-3] ha!-nta! 
So*hmi3-hq! ti?-vhi's7?Sa!— ‘I am going to work there at the spring sohmi.’ A3:[1, 
3, 2, 4] ho! &* khoa??ai* ‘What time will you come?’ B3: [2, 2, 4, 2, 4] keq* 
9?-la* khoi??e* ‘I will come when it is afternoon probably.’ A4: [1, 3, 3-4, 3, 3, 
2, 4] hia 13-?mi3-4-?n23 nka* khoa??at* ‘Where will you go then when you come?’ 
B4: [2, 3, 2, 3] li?-hria® t2?-vhia* I am going nowhere.’ <A5:[8, 2, 2, 3-4, 3] t?#la’na? 
ntai*-4-? ni ‘Well, may you go well then.’ 

10. Al: [1, 3, 3, 2, 4] hme! S13 t2-7i? qj?-vet ‘What are you doing there?’ B1: 
[3, 2, 2, 3, 3] ka*vhe? t7?-va*te* ‘I am picking coffee.’ A2: [8, 2, 2,3, 3-4, 3] ?a?-kgq? 
nkhq? ti?-lis-4-?ni3 ‘Well, have you picked a lot?’ B2: [8, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3-2, 3] s?a’- 
hnko? la*ta‘-la‘ ti3-*-na* ‘I have probably picked only one lata.’ A3: [8, 4, 2-3, 
3, 3, 2-3, 3, 3, 3, 2-4, 4] ?a3-¢74-nz?-3-? n23 ka*vhe?-3 823 t13-vi? Gar?-4-vet ‘Is it your own 
coffee that you are picking there?’ B3: [2, 3, 2-3; 4, 4, 2, 3, 4] l?-¢?q*-hiq?-; 
to*-€o*?nta? ¢o*? va‘ ‘It is not mine; I am only working as a hired man.’ 

11. Al: [1, 3, 3, 2-3] hme! &3 t73-7i?q72-3 ‘What are you doing?’ BI: [8, 2, 2, 
3, 1-3] ka*vhe? ti?-v? e’Skoa'-3 ‘I am gathering coffee.’ A2: [8, 2, 3, 3, 2, 3, 2, 1-3] 
?a3-nkhi? ma® ka*vhe? 3 v?e?skoi'-* ‘Are you gathering a lot of coffee?’ B2: 
[2, 3, 3] nkhe? ma*-ni? ‘A lot.’ A8:[1, 1-3, 3-4, 3, 3] ho! thi!-* roa*-* ma®-ni? ‘How 
many roa are there?’ B3: [8, 3, 2, 4, 3, 3] hnko* kinta?-la* ma’-ni? ‘Probably one 
quintal.’ 

12. Al: [1, 3, 3, 2-3, 4] hme! 83 t2-71?q7?--vet ‘What are you doing there?’ 
B1: [2, 3; 3, 1, 2, 3, 3] l?-hme’, c3kj) t2?-va*te? ‘Nothing; I am cutting firewood.’ 
A2: [3, 1, 3, 1, 4, 4] ?a%-th7! &kj! ya*-vet ‘Is there firewood there?’ B2: [1, 1] 
thj!-ni! ‘There is.’ 

13. [1, 3-4, 2, 3, 2] hme!-ni*-* li?-koi? nce? oe? ‘What is it? I did not hear.’ 

14. Al: [1, 1, 3, 3, 2, 4] hme! &? a! S23 ki3-&? a7?-vet ‘What did you bring there?’ 
B1: [1, 4, 1, 1] €?a! nathme'-ni! ‘It is a load of corn.’ A2: [1, 3, 3, 4, 3] hia’ 
ti3-?mikoat'-? ni? ‘Well, where are you going with it?’ B2: [8, 2, 4, 2, 3, 4] 
te*na?nkot ti?-vhi®koa‘ ‘I am taking it to Tenango.’ A3: [8, 3, 3, 3, 2, 3, 2-4, 3] 
?a3-ti?-?mikaste*na®-ni?—4-? ni3 ‘Are you going to sell it then?’ B3: [2, 3, 3, 2, 2-3] 
ti?-vhi*ka®te’na?— ‘I am going to sell it.’ A4:[1, 1, 3, 2, 4, 4, 2, 38, 1-3, 4] ho! 
thi €? ai3-? ni? ?24-ta‘te*1a°-nai'—3-vi! ‘How much will you take then? Sell it to me 
here.’ B4:[4-3, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 4] ka‘? tao* k? 0a nka* hnko? ka®sa‘ ‘I will take $2.50 
a box.’ <A5:[3, 3-2, 2, 2, 2, 4, 4, 2, 3, 2-3] ?a3-kaz?-*-lz? hao? vi? ka'-hao* ¢hoa?- 
le? ‘Won’t you take $2.25? I will give that to you.’ B5: [8, 2, 2, 4, 2, 3; 3, 
3, 2, 3, 4] nka® ha? vi?s0' v? ai?-na®; hia’ nka’ ti?-vhi®koa' ‘Three pesos are given to 
me where I am going with it.’ A6:[4, 3, 3-2, 3, 3, 4, 3] tot-nka’ khy-? ti®-? mi®koatt- 
?ni ‘But that is far you are going with it then.’ BG: (4, 4, 3, 4, 3] tot-ya* s?e5-la‘- 
na’ ‘TI will just drop the matter now.’ <A7: [1:, 4, 3] chi!-nko! &?ai!-?ni? “Well, 
you sure want a lot.’ 





NUCLEAR STRUCTURES IN LINGUISTICS 


Ricuarp S. Prrrman 


ScmMER Insti10TE oF LINGTISTICS 


1. The expression ‘nuclear structures’ has become, in our day, a term to con- 
jure with; but the concept is not new in linguistics. It is mentioned or implied 
in contemporary discussions under the terms ‘immediate constituents’, ‘rank’, 
and ‘endocentric phrases’; in the older literature it is referred to as ‘modification’, 
‘attribution’, or ‘subordination’.1 An assumption of different ranks is implicit 
in such word-pairs as stem-affix, head-attribute, noun-adjective, substantive— 
modifier, verb—adverb, principal—subordinate. 

The purpose of this paper is not to offer a new concept for linguistic theory, 
but rather to codify the criteria which probably serve as the basis for most judg- 
ments of relative rank that have been tacitly invoked in linguistic analysis.” 

2. We begin with the assumption that the principle of immediate constitu- 
ents is valid? This principle might be described as a sort of gravitational attrac- 
tion between certain morphemes or groups of morphemes, but not between others. 
As an analyst observes it when undertaking the description of a given language, 
he might call it ‘concomitance’ or ‘affinity’, or simply the tendency of a given 
class of sequences to occur only with certain other selected classes of sequences. 
Thus, some sort of ‘essential affinity’ is observed to exist between red and -ish but 
not between red and -ing, between very and fast but not between very and runs. 

The usefulness of this principle consists in the very considerable simplification 
of analysis which it affords. If one does not accept the IC* hypothesis, one is 
almost compelled to regard every morpheme in an utterance us pertinent to the 
description of every other morpheme. Buta good analysis in termsof ICs usually 
reduces the total possible environmental factors of a given morpheme or sequence of 
morphemes to one: in other words, it states that the only pertinent environment 


& 


of a given IC is its concomitant (the other IC). Thus, in the sentence J would 

1 Cf. Leonard Bloomfield, Language 161, 209 f., 221 f. (New York, 1933); Otto Jespersen, 
The philosophy of grammar 97-107 (New York, 1924). Needless to say, my development 
owes a great deal to these sources. 

* The first stimulus for this paper was received while I was attending the Lirguistic 
Institute at the University of Michigan in the summer of 1945, holding a scholarship from 
the American Council of Learned Societies. An earlier version of the paper was read at a 
meeting of the Linguistic Society of America, 30 December 1947. TI am indebted to Zellig 
S. Harris for help in preparing the published draft. 

3 Cf. especially Bloomfield, op.cit.; Kenneth L. Pike, Taxemes and immediate constit- 
uents, LanG. 19.65-S2 (1943); Pike, Analysis of a Mixteco text, IJAL 10.113-38 (1944), 
esp. 120 ff.; Eugene A. Nida, Syntax 44-61 (Glendale, Calif., 1946); Rulon 8. Wells, Immedi- 
ate constituents, Lana. 23.81-i!7 (1947). Iam especially indebted to Pike and Nida for 
instruction in the principles of immediate constituents. 

‘This useful abbreviation fer immediate constituent (plural ICs) is taken from Wells, 
op.cit. 

5 OF course there are always exceptions, for instance facters of intonation, coneord, and 
substitution (pronouns). ‘The last two might be handled by the method suggested in Zellig 
S. Harris, Discontinuous morphemes, Lane. 21.121-7 (1945). and the first by the method 
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like to have gone, the IC principle strips down the pertinent environment of would 
to the single morpheme like, that of to to the sequence have gone, and that of 
have to gone.’ This means that a proper analysis of the ICs of any expression 
should be rewarded by a very appreciable saving of labor, since it eliminates the 
non-pertinent parts of an utterance at each level of description. 

3. It is not the intention of this paper, however, to examine the techniques for 
determining ICs. Whatever method a linguist follows, his final result will in 
all probability assume several degrees of rank. To certain constituents he is 
likely to assign a principal or ‘central’ status; these he may label roots, stems, 
bases, themes, heads, nouns, verbs, main clauses, etc. To other constituents 
he is likely to assign a subordinate or ‘lateral’ status; these he may call affixes, 
enclitics, formatives, attributes, modifiers, subordinate clauses, etc. It would 
be possible to term the central constituents ‘nuclei’? and the lateral ones 
‘satellites’. 

These terms are of course not meant to imply that there must be anything 
inherent! principal or subordinate about all morphemes and groups of mor- 
phemes. They merely affirm that in most expressions the linguistic structure is 
such as to make this distinction and this relationship a very convenient one for 
the systematizer.® 

4. But what, precisely, is the advantage of labeling one constituent central 
and another lateral? Probably the principal gain is that since we conventionally 
describe the largest classes first, and smaller classes (or satellites) in terms of 
their relation to nuclei, the central—lateral classification gives us a desirable 
working basis for our description. It shows us the essential nuclei at all levels, 
so that in the descriptive arrangement the satellites may then be simply grouped 
with their respective nuclei. Just as an astronomer finds it simpler to describe 
the moon’s relation to the earth than its relation to the sun, so a linguist, in 
analyzing the sentence Eat your bad, finds it simpler to describe the relation of 
your to bread than its relation to eat. 

5. This dichotomy into nuclei and satellites poses the question which is the 
primary concern of this paper: What procedures are followed in deciding that 
this is a nucleus and that a satellite, this a stem or head and that an affix or 
attribute? Most linguists seem to make the classification intuitively. The 
following is an attempt to suggest some of the assumptions which may underly 
this intuition. 

Ten premises are proposed as probably constituting the basis for most of the 
distinctions of rank that linguists make. In illustrating the premises, the 
sequence AB represents any two immediate constituents of an expression in any 





suggested in the same writer’s Simultaneous components in phonology, Lane. 20.181-205 
(1944). 

6 On have gone see Harris, Discontinuous morphemes (fn. 5 above). 

7 Pike appears to have been among the first to use the term ‘nucleus’ in this sense. See 
his Analysis of a Mixteco text (fn. 3 above). 

§ The equations in Zellig S. Harris, from morpheme to utterance, Lane. 22.161-83 
(1946), though not using the term IC, are based on the ‘nuclear hypothesis’. His highest 
surviving numbered formulas represent the basic nuclei. The eliminated formulas at each 
level represent the satellites. 
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given language. Theoretically, it does not matter whether these are regarded 
as morphemes, words, or phrases; actually, however, the more morphemes there 
are in an IC, the more complicated it would be for illustrative purposes. For 
this reason, most of the illustrations will contain only single words and mor- 
phemes. An arrow points from satellite to nucleus: my — hat. A subscript 
numeral after a letter indicates that the letter represents an entire form-class 
rather than a single form; thus, A; (man) = the form-class to which man belongs, 
i.e. the class of nouns. It is assumed in the illustrations that the ICs have already 
been determined: the problem which will occupy us is their relative rank. 

Premise 1. INDEPENDENCE.’ If one of two ICs occurs alone but the other 
does not, the former is usually considered to be central and its concomitant 
lateral. Thus, we probably consider affixes as subordinate to stems because 
stems, in many languages, occur alone, whereas affixes usually do not. In 
English, a morpheme of the class of talk may occur without the suffix -ing, but 
not conversely. In Spanish, a word of the class of perro may occur without the 
morpheme su, but not conversely. This premise might also be referred to 
as ‘dispensability’: the more dispensable of two ICs is usually regarded as the 
satellite. 

Premise 2. Cuass sizz. If one of two ICs belongs to a larger form-class (i.e. 
a class with more members) than the other, it is usually considered to be central 
and its concomitant lateral. If Ai of the sequence A,B, represents a class of 
fifty members and By a class of five members, it is probable that A will be labelled 
central and B lateral. This premise is fairly apparent in the relative sizes of the 
English adverb and verb classes, pronouns and verbs, affixes and stems, e.g. 
goaway, short—en; cf. Fr. je->mange. 

Premise 3. VERSATILITY (RANGE). If one of two ICs has a potential range 
of occurrence with more different classes of concomitants than the other, it is 
usually considered central and its concomitant lateral. If A of the sequence 
AB occurs with five different classes of concomitants, while B occurs with only 
two, it is probable that A will be interpreted as a nucleus and B as a satellite. 
-\n example is the relationship of English nouns and adjectives. Their relative 
independence and class size might be debatable, but there seems to be little doubt 
that nouns occur in a much greater variety of environments than adjectives. 
Other illustrations: come down, inside, Fr. deux—ans. 

Premise 4. ENnpocentricity.’° If a constitute! belongs to the same class 
us one of its immediate constituents, that constituent is usually interpreted as a 
nucleus and its concomitant as a satellite. If the sequence AB belongs to Class 1 
and the constituent B also belongs to Class 1, B will probably be regarded as 


* Premises 1, 2, and 9 have been suggested, in slightly different form, by Hockett, and 
Premise + by Bloch, in Charles F. Hockett’s review of Nida’s Morphology, Lana. 23.273-85 
(1947), esp. 282-3. Several of these premises were used by Kenneth L. Pike and Eunice V. 
Pike, Immediate constituents of Mazateco syllables, IJAL 13.78-91 (1947). 

10 Many linguists might accept this as the only valid form of rank, exluding all exocentric 
constructions. But rank is nevertheless implied by the description of an exocentric form 
like love-ly as consisting of stem plus affix. 

11 A constitute is an expression that consists of two (or more) ICs; see Wells, op.cit. 
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a nucleus. Most endocentric expressions come under this premise. Examples: 
canread, bigdog, Sp. yo—voy. 

Premise 5. Cass FREQUENCY.” If one of two classes of ICs occurs oftener 
than the other, it is likely to be considered central and its concomitant lateral. 
If A; of the sequence A,B, occurs 100 times to 10 occurrences of Be, class Ay will 
probably be regarded as central. In testing this premise in English, one would 
check to see if nouns occur more often than adjectives, verbs more often than 
adverbs, stems more often than affixes, independent clauses more often than 
dependent clauses. Of course, if the premises of independence and versatility 
are valid, this one would seem to be a necessary corollary, since more independent 
and versatile classes would be expected to occur more often than those which are 
less so. 

Premise 6. INDIVIDUALFREQUENCY. Inseeming contradiction to the premise 
of class frequency, it may be possible to state that an individual constituent 
which occurs more often than its concomitant is likely to be considered lateral 
and its concomitant central. If A of the sequence AB is observed to occur more 
often in the language than its concomitant B, it is very possible that A will be 
interpreted as lateral and B as central. This, of course, is readily apparent in 
a language such as Nahuatl, where stems do not occur without affixes, and where 
hence certain affixes must occur very much more often than any member of the 
stem classes, e.g. the prefix nz- and the suffix -il have much higher frequencies 
than any of the stems with which they occur. 

Ixceptions to this premise will immediately become apparent; but there seems 
to be enough evidence to justify its inclusion. For example, a high percentage 
of the words which were eliminated from Van der Beke’s, Morgan’s, and 
Buchanan’s word counts (for French, German, and Spanish respectively)" 
because of frequencies too high to be worth counting, were words which would 
generally be considered lateral types. 

Premise 7. Prosopy. In some languages, factors of syllable length, stress, 
pitch, or intonation may influence determinations of rank. In Nahuatl, for 
example, a stress on the word kiénika ‘how’ leads one to describe it as kient—ka, 
stem plus enclitic. 

Premise 8. Lenoru. If nothing is known about two ICs except their length, 
(i.e. the number of phonemes contained in them) it is very likely that the longer 
will be classified as nuclear and the shorter as a satellite.4 If a linguist were 
asked to make a guess at two Nahuatl terms about which he knew nothing, e.g. 
i-kal and nehnemi-s, he would, in all probability, surmise that the 7- and the -s 
were lateral elements (affixes). This premise may sound like linguistic heresy, 
yet there can be little doubt that the really ‘fast’ linguists who ‘get the hang’ of 


2 Martin Joos, Statistical patterns in Gothic phonology, Lana. 18.33-8 (1942), dis- 
tinguishes between text frequency and list frequency. I am referring here to text fre- 
quency. 

18 George E. Van der Beke, French word book (Publications of the American and Cansu- 
dian Committees on Modern Languages, Vol. 15; New York, 1929); Bayard Q. Morgan, 
German frequency word book (PACCML, Vol. 9; New York, 1928); Milton A. Buchanan, A 
graded Spanish word book (PACCML, Vol. 3; Toronto, 1927). 

4 This is probably much less likely in syntax than in morphology. 
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a language in record time use all sorts of undefined mental shortcuts, including 
this one, in probing linguistic structures. It is also worth while to compare this 
premise with the premise of individual frequency, and to recall at this point 
Zipf’s hypothesis that ‘as the relative frequency of a word [or morpheme] in- 
creases, it tends to decrease in magnitude.”* It would seem that there may 
indeed be a detectable correlation between length, frequency, and rank. 

Premise 9. Meraninc. Many linguists might deny any valid correlation 
between meaning and rank; and yet, given the sequences no-ca: ‘my house’ and 
kin-k’a ‘them he-eats’, and no further information about them, they would very 
probably be willing to hazard a guess that a: ‘house’ and ka ‘he-eats’ are nuclei 
and that the other elements are prefixes. Substantival and verbal concepts 
are very strongly associated in the minds of most of us with linguistic nuclei. 

Premise 10. Patrern. This premise operates here, of course, as in all 
other phases of linguistic analysis: unfamiliar elements are interpreted on the 
analogy of those which are familiar. Cran- is listed as lateral to berry because 
black, for instance, is lateral to berry. 

6. Having alleged that the foregoing premises probably form the basis for 
many or most of the judgments which linguists make regarding rank, one might 
ask, Are these criteria valid? 

Doubtless they represent varying degrees of validity, depending on the lan- 
guage in question and on the linguist handling them. The first four seem to be 
especially useful. The others probably represent ‘reinforcing’ criteria rather 
than primary determinants. The difficulty with the ninth is, of course, the 
universal problem of the definitive classification of meanings and the interfer- 
ence of the linguist’s own background. Perhaps it is safe to say that where 
the premises are unanimous in favoring a given ranking, few linguists would 
object. Where there is considerable contradiction between the criteria, there 
will be hesitancy and disagreement with regard to rank. 

7. This, however, is not too disturbing, since it is not claimed that a graded 
relationship exists between all the constituents of any language. The most 
immediately apparent exceptions are compounds and coordinate constructions 
in which, instead of one nucleus and one satellite, there may be two (or moce) 
nuclei of the same class, e.g. Jt’s going to rain, I’m going home. But even these 
may tend, at times, to be interpreted as having a graded structure. English 
compound constructions like mailman, post office, goldbug, etc., while ostensibly 
having two co-equal nuclei, are actually often analyzed as satellite-nucleus 
constitutes instead. Many other variations are also possible, such as satellite- 
nucleus-satellite (un- uth-ful), nucleus-satellite-satellite (whisper-ing-s), nucleus- 
aucleus-satellite (cat-fish-es), etc. A close IC analysis of such forms, however, 
often results in breaking them into separate layers. 

It is also possible, of course, for a single constituent to be simultaneously a 


15 George K. Zipf, Relative frequency as a determinant of phonetic change, Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology 40.1-95 (1929); The psycho-biology of language (Boston, 
1935). Martin Joos, in his review of the latter work, Lane. 12.196-210 (1936), though re- 
jecting Zipf’s causal relationship between frequency and length, nevertheless appears to 
admit the correlation as a ‘functional interrelation’. 
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nucleus and a satellite. Thus, in the phrase very good idea, good is simultaneously 
a nucleus for the satellite very and a satellite to the nucleus zdea. 

Perhaps the hardest cases to handle are those where each IC represents a 
different class, but the classes are approximately equal in size, versatility, fre- 
quency, etc. English subject-predicate constructions are of this type. It is 
hardly possible to call them coordinate, and yet to rank either subject or predi- 
cate as subordinate to the other might incur considerable controversy. It 
might be convenient to term such forms ‘collateral’ classes, meaning classes 
which are approximately equal, judged by our premises, but not identical. 

8. Although the primary implication of these premises has been conceived 
as applying to grammar, it seems that they may also be profitably applied to 
phonemic and syllabic structures. The chief illustration of this treatment is 
the article by Kenneth L. Pike and Eunice V. Pike on Mazateco syllables, already 
cited (fn. 9). 





MISCIELLANEA 
THE TOCHARIAN GENITIVE B -epi, A -(y)dp 
GEORGE S. LANE, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Already a considerable amount of print has been devoted to the explanation of 
this most peculiar-looking of the Tocharian genitive singular endings: B -epi, 
A-(y)aép. It belongs originally, as everyone agrees, to the singular of the mascu- 
line adjective: B hrevicepi from krent ‘good (Frag. p. 57, S 2a2; p. 65, S 8b2; p. 86, 
KX 2b3: kreficepi wat yolom no wat yumorntse ‘of either good or evil deed’; ef. 
Sieg, KZ 65.9 line 18), alyckepi from alyek ‘another’ (Frag. p. 59, S 3b1; p. 95, 
KX 10a5), ete. In A the ending has been extended from the masculine adjectives 
to masculine nouns indicating reasoning male beings, e.g. kuntistsek ‘potter’, 
lokit ‘guest’, amokdts ‘artisan’, pekant ‘painter’, kdsst ‘teacher’, etc., gen. kuntis- 
tsekap, lokitap, amoktsap, pekdntap, kissyap. See SSS 82, 88 f. 

The ending is usually compared with the Greek adverbial particle -¢., and so 
eventually with the IE instrumental ending -bhis. The comparison, however, is 
only a desperate way out.! Semantically better, it seems to me, is the suggestion 
that we may be dealing with a postposition related to Gk. dé (Hermann, KZ 
50.310) or even to Gk. éri (Couvreur, Hoofdzaken 40). I believe, however, that 
Pedersen is right when he concludes (loc.cit.) that we are dealing here not with a 
postposition but with a suffix, and that the vowel (B -e-, A -d-) is a stem vowel, 
not part of the suffix itself. 

I should therefore be inclined to suggest that we have here originally a posses- 
sive adjective. This hypothesis is in line with the well-known excessive develop- 
ment of the use of possessive adjectives in Tocharian, as compared with the 
preference of most IE languages for the use of genitive case forms to express 
possession (cf. SSS 21 ff.). The principle of ‘group inflection’—i.e. inflection of 
only the final member of a series of nouns or of a noun preceded by modifiers— 
would readily give rise to an inflectionless (oblique) form of the possessive adjec- 
tive in genitive function (op.cit. 206 ff.). The development would then be similar 
to that of Latin pronominal genitives like cuzus. 

It seems probable to me, then, that we have here the suffix -bho seen 
in adjectives like Gk. &pyv-dos ‘silver-white, (: &pyu-pos ‘silver’, dpyés ‘white’), 
Lith. anksty-bas ‘of an early sort’ (: ankstt adv. ‘early’), vélgj-bas ‘of a late sort’ 
(: vélds ‘late’), Goth. bairhta-ba adv. ‘brightly’ (: bairhts ‘bright’), and so on. 
More important, of course, is the use of the suffix in substantivized adjectives: 
Gk. dAnvados ‘chatter; chatterer’, x6kados ‘slap’, OCS ziilo-ba ‘evil’ (zili ‘bad’), 
ete., and especially animal names like Skt. ursabha-, rsabha- ‘bull’, Gk. é\ados 
‘deer’.2, The notion ‘pertaining to, related to’ carried by this suffix in some of 


1 Cf. Pedersen, Tocharisch 52: ‘Lautlich méglich ist zur Not die Identifikation mit gr. 
-¢. (mit Dehnung des -7 in B, nicht aber in A?).’ A. J. Van Windekens would apparently 
separate B -epi from A -dp, comparing only the latter with Gk. -q.; B -(e)p7, instead, he com- 
pares with the Germanic preposition (and preverb) OHG bi, biz, Goth. bz, ete. Cf. Bestand- 
deelen 92 ff., Morphologie 152 ff. 

2 For further illustration of use, cf. Brugmann, Grdr. 2.1.399 f. 
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the secondary derivatives is quite clear. Further development to the value of a 
possessive adjective would be natural. 

If this is indeed the origin of the suffix, as I believe it is, then the additiona 
-t in B -(e)pz needs an explanation. One might, in desperation, compare the 
whole with the variant form of our suffix seen in Greek diminutives like 6npaquov 
‘little animal’, évpdq@wy ‘little razor’.2 But the fact that this seems to be a 
peculiarly Greek innovation, as well as the dubious hypothesis that a final -yo- 
would give -2 in Tocharian B,‘ renders this view doubtful. Moreover, I do not 
like to separate the B and A forms in this fashion. I believe that the correct 
way to connect them is to assume the addition of another genitive ending -1, 
which seems to have its origins in the pronouns: B cwt, cut (cpi, cpi), genitive 
of demonstrative su, si; A #7 masc., navi fem. ‘my’, tii ‘thy’, etc. This ending 
has already been extended to nouns: B seyz to soy ‘son’, A pacri to pacar ‘father’, 
macrt to macar ‘mother’, etc. It would seem logical to suppose that if a pro- 
nominal ending is extended, the extension will proceed by way of the adjectival 
inflection, not directly from pronoun to noun. 


DERIVATION IN POLISH 
PHILIP SCHERER, NEW YORK CITY 


1.1 Derivation, as used here, refers to the analysis of an uninflected word or 
of the base of an inflected word: that is, to the ‘inner layer of constructions of 
word formation’.!_ A word is here defined in Bloomfield’s sense as a ‘minimum 
free form’.? The classification of Polish words, with respect to their derivation, 
parallels that of certain other languages already described in various publica- 
tions.’ 

1.2. Derivation may be studied in terms of the ‘processes’ by which a given 
word is derived from an underlying word. Thus drukaz ‘printer’ is said to be 
derived from an underlying druk ‘print’ by the addition of the suffix -aZ ‘occupa- 
tion’, psecyta ‘will read through’ (8d sg.) from ¢éyta ‘reads’ by prefixation, bjelz\é 
‘whiten’ from bjat|y ‘white’ by suffixation combined with consonant and vowel 


3’ Brugmann, loc.cit. 

4 On the contrary, the -yo- stems seem to have final -e in B; ef. Pedersen, op.cit. 95. 

5 Cf. Pedersen, op.cit. 54 f. 

1 Leonard Bloomfield, Language 222 (New York, 1933). 

2 Bloomfield 178. I have decided to omit in the definition of the word all reference to 
juncture, since a satisfactory postulational basis for the concept of juncture has not yet 
been worked out (cf. B. Bloch, A Set of Postulates for Phonemic Analysis, Lana. 24.41, 
§58.3). This decision does not affect the validity of my own study of juncture in Polish 
(LANG. 22.353-58) ; it simply chooses to disregard juncture in the present context, since the 
classification of words in Polish remains the same whether juncture is considered or not. 

3 See especially the treatment of Japanese by Bernard Bloch, SCJ III, JAOS 66.304-15. 

‘The transcription used here is morphophonemic rather than phonemic; it disregards 
the automatic alternation of word-final consonants and of consonants in other pre-junctural 
positions, but is otherwise the same as that employed in my article on juncture in Polish. 
In addition the following symbols are used: a vertical bar marks off the inflectional endings, 
a hyphen sets off an affix from the rest of the hase, a plus-sign separates the morphemes in 
an enumeration of the constituents of a morpheme sequence, and also the ICs of a com- 
pound word, the curve (~) indicates alternation among morphs. 
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change, and so on. Whatever the merit of this method—it is clearly usable 
where, as above, the relation of one form to another is apparent—and whatever 
its shortcomings,® it is not applicable to the description of a word such as ¢yt-a, 
whose fraction éyt- occurs only as a bound form, nor does it offer a rigorous tool 
for the study of forms viewed as words in their own right. 

On the other hand, derivation may be studied in terms of ‘structure’, that is in 
terms of constituent morphemes® and their order. A word is said to consist of 
one morpheme, or of more than one morpheme in a definite order; each mor- 
pheme has a meaning, and the order in which the morphemes occur has a ‘con- 
structional meaning’. Thus, drukaz consists of the morphemes druk+az, 
in that order; druk also occurs alone, and as the base of other words, e.g. druk|i 
‘prints’, but az does not. Similarly, psecyta consists of three morphemes pse+ 
cyt+a, or of two immediate constituents (ICs’) pse+cyta, in that order; cyta 
also occurs alone as a free form, but pse ‘through; perfective’ does not. And 
éyta consists of the morphemes ¢yt+-a, in that order, neither of which occurs 
alone or as the base of another word. 

We shall employ here the ‘structural’ method because it applies equally to all 
words, whether they are derived or not. 


2.0. We shall adopt the following conventions in deciding upon ICs: 

2.1. A word? which consists of two morphemes, or of more than two, has only 
two ICs. 

2.2 There is a class of morphemes occurring only as word-initial. These are 
prefixes. 

Prefixes are (a) free morphemes occurring as phrase-initial, e.g. nad in the word 
nadmostov|y ‘situated above the bridge’ and in the phrase® nad most|em ‘above the 
bridge’; (b) the bound morphemes ob ~ obe ‘all round’, roz ~ roze ‘apart’, 
pse ‘through’, vy ‘out of’, naj ‘superlative’, pra ‘fore’. The first four of these also 
have the meaning ‘perfective’; the morphs obe, roze occur only before consonant 
clusters, 0b and roz elsewhere. 

There is a class of bound morphemes occurring only as base-final, or as word- 
final in uninflected words. These are suffixes.!° Every word of three or more 
morphemes which is not a compound (ef. §2.4) contains a suffix. 

The ICs of a word occurring with a suffix and a prefix are (1) the fraction before 
the suffix and (2) the suffix, provided the prefix and the morph that follows it 
occur in the same order in a phrase (referred to as the underlying phrase). Thus, 
the sequence nad+most+-ov, the base of nadmostov|y, has the ICs (1) nad+ 
most and (2) ov, as the prefix nad and the morph most occur in the same order in 
the phrase nad most|em. But if the prefix and the following morph do not occur 


5 On criticism of ‘process’ terminology see Hockett, Lane. 23.282-3; Bloch, Lana. 23.399. 

8 See Bloomfield 161 and 178; Zellig S. Harris, Morpheme Alternants in Linguistic Anaiy- 
sis, Lana. 169-80; Charles F. Hockett, Problems of Morphemic Analysis, LANG. 23.321-43. 

7 See Rulon S. Wells, Immediate Constituents, Lana. 23.81-117. 

8 ‘Word’ will be understood to refer to both an uninflected word and the base of an in- 
flected word, except in §3.4, where it is specifically limited. 

® See Bloch, Lane. 24.19, §21.4, on a definition of ‘phrase’. 

1° A complete listing of suffixes will be given in a paper on morpheme alternation in 
Polish. 
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in the same order in a phrase, the ICs are (1) the prefix and (2) the fraction 
after the prefix. Thus, the sequence pse+cyt+a has the ICs (1) pse, and (2) 
éyl+a, for the prefix pse and the contiguous morph éyt do not occur in that order 
in any phrase whatever. 

The ICs of a word which contains a suffix but not a prefix are (1) the fraction 
before the suffix and (2) the suffix. Thus, the sequence druk+ar+n, the base of 
drukar-n\a ‘printing establishment’, has the ICs (1) druk-+-ar, and (2) v. 

2.3. The bound morpheme iv ~ yv ~ ov ~ uj ‘imperfective; durative’! occurs 
only as a medial affix. Its presence results in a discontinuous constituent ;” 
that is, the ICs of a word in which it occurs are (1) the sequence without the affix 
and (2) the affix. Thus, the sequence pse+ cyt-+yu+a-+ ‘was reading through’ 
has the ICs (1) pse+ cyt+a+# ‘read through’ and (2) yv. 

2.4. There is a class of words, the prior IC of whose base is or contains an 
inflected word with the inflectional morpheme o~u~y~a ‘compound inflec- 
tion’..* Thus, the sequence bjat+-0+-gtov, the base of bjatogtov|a ‘woman’, has 
the prior IC bjato, and the second IC glov; cf. bjat|a gtov|a ‘white head’. 


3.1. There are in Polish three derivational classes, each with subdivisions. 
They are primary, secondary, and tertiary. 

A word or a base is primary if it has no constituent (smaller than itself) that 
occurs either as the base of another word or as a free form. It is secondary if 
both its ICs are bound forms and one of them occurs as the base of another word; 
an IC which occurs as the base of another word X is referred to as nucleus, and 
X as the underlying word. It is tertiary if at least one IC is a free form. 

3.2. Primary words are simple or complex. 

A word is a simple primary (a) if it consists of one free morph, e.g. na ‘on’; (b) 
if its base consists of one bound morph, e.g. lub in lubly ‘dear’. It is a complex 
primary if its base consists of two bound morphs of which one is a prefix, e.g. 
pse in pse-taz ‘stile’, or a suffix, e.g. 7 in taé-2|é ‘creep across’. 

3.3. Secondary words are pre-extended or post-extended. 

A word is a pre-extended secondary if it consists of a nucleus with a prefix; 
e.g. pSe~pyx ‘splendor’ has the prefix pe and the nucleus pyx, which occurs as the 
base of pyz|a ‘pride’. It is post-extended if its base consists of a nucleus with a 
suffix; e.g. Sivav|y ‘greyish’ has the nucleus §iv, which is also the base of siv|y 
‘grey’, and the suffix av ‘having the quality of’. 

3.4. Tertiary words are complex or compound. 


11 The v morphs occur before morph a ‘infinitive predesinential’, e.g. kup-ov-alé ‘to buy’; 
uj occurs before morphs e and zero ‘present predesinential’, e.g. kup-uj-e|3 ‘you buy’, kup- 
uj-O\e ‘I buy’. Thev morphs are automatically differentiated as follows: iv after morpheme- 
final k, g, x, e.g. dostug-iv-a|é ‘do one’s share; deserve’, yv after any consonant except k, g, 
x, ov after p, v, in words whose predesinential a has replaced predesinential 7 of the con- 
tinuous sequence, e.g. d4iv-ov-a|é ‘be wondering at’ : déiv-i|é ‘wonder at’. 

12 See Wells 104-6, §§55-62, particularly 104 = §55, for criteria for determining discon- 
tinuous ICs; also 102 fn. 37 for additional references. 

13 The morphs y ~ u ~ a ~ 0 occur as follows: y in bod|ydar a name, in bjal|ystok name 
of a city, and in words the prior IC of whose base contains ¢3|y ‘three’, e.g. t8|ylet-n|t ‘three 
years old’; u in words with dr|u ‘two’ as the prior IC of the base, e.g. dv|ulet-n|t ‘two years 
old’; ain svlavol|a ‘wantouness’ and in vjelklanoc ‘Easter’; o elsewhere. 
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A word is a complex tertiary if one of its ICs occurs alone as a free form— 
inflected in groups (a) and (c), uninflected in group (b) below—and the other is a 
prefix, suffix, or medial affix. Complex tertiary words are accordingly classified 
into (a) pre-extended, e.g. pra-ojéec ‘fore-father’ : ojéec ‘father’, (b) post-ex- 
tended, e.g. vzajem-n|y ‘mutual’ : vzajem ‘together’, and (c) intrusive, e.g. pis- 
yo-alé ‘write’ (infin. durative) : pis-alé ‘write’ (infin.). 

A word is a compound tertiary (a) if the prior IC of its base is or contains (1) 
an inflected word, e.g. bjat|o in bjatogtov|a (cf. §2.4), or cter|o in éterolet, the prior 
IC of the base of cterolet-n|i ‘four years old’, (2) an uninflected word, e.g. nad 
‘above’ in nadvod, which is the prior IC of the base of nadvod-nly ‘built over the 
water; aquatic’; (b) if the prior IC is an uninflected word and the second is (1) 
another uninflected word, e.g. aby ‘in order to’ : a ‘but’ + by ‘purposive’, (2) a 
nucleus, e.g. doted ‘thus far’ : do ‘to’ + ted|y ‘this way’. 

A compound tertiary is (a) syntactic, (b) asyntactic, or (c) anti-syntactic. 

(a) It is syntactic if, with the exception of the inflectional morph in words of 
group (a1) above, the morphs of its base, up to but excluding the suffix, occur in 
the same order as the corresponding morphs of a phrase referred to as the under- 
lying phrase. Thus, the sequence moé+y-+mord occurs in mocymord|a ‘drunk- 
ard’ and in the underlying phrase mocy mord|¢ ‘wets the beard’; but in bjatogtov|a 
and in the underlying phrase bjat|a gtov|a ‘white head’ the morphs bja? and gtov 
are separated by the inflectional morphs o and a respectively. 

(b) It is asyntactic if the morphs of its base do not appear in the same order 
in any phrase, e.g. the sequence cas+pis+m in Casopismlo ‘periodical’ : cas 
‘time’ + pism|o ‘writing’, or a+by in aby. 

The second IC of an asyntactic compound is (1) an inflected form, (2) an 
uninflected form, (3) a bound morph, or (4) anucleus. An IC of type (1) or type 
(3) occurs only in words of group (a), e.g. pismlo in Casopism|lo, pis in Casopis 
‘chronologer’ (cf. pis-a|é ‘write’, pis-m|o); an IC of type (2) only in words of 
group (bl), e.g. aby; an IC of type (4) in words of both groups, e.g. vjatronog|i 
‘swift-footed’ : vjatr ‘wind’ + nog, the base of nog|a ‘foot’, or dotod. 

(c) A compound tertiary is anti-syntactic if the order of its ICs and that of an 
underlying phrase are reversed. Thus, in the juxtaposition okamgnen|e ‘the 
twinkling of an eye’ : mgnen|e ol:|a ‘the twinkling of an eye’, the IC okja is prior 
in the compound but second in the phrase, and the IC mgfenle is prior in the 
phrase but second in the compound. 
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TOCHARISCH VOM CGESICHTSPUNKT DER INDOEUROPAISCHEN SPRACHVERGLEI- 
cHuUNG. By Hotcer Pepersen. (Det kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, 
Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, Vol. 28, No. 1.) Pp. 292. Copenhagen, 
1941. 

TocHARISCHE Brerrrace. By Hoterr Pepersen. (= Revue des Etudes 
Indo-européennes 3.17-9, 209-13.) Cernduti, 1943. 

ZUR TOCHARISCHEN SPRACHGESCHICHTE. By HonGer PEDERSEN. (Det 
kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, 
Vol. 30, No. 2.) Pp. 56. Copenhagen, 1944. 


The belated review of such an important monograph as Pedersen’s Tocharisch 
needs no apology, but it does need an explanation. Owing to the appearance of 
the work on the eve of our entry into the war, only a few copies (sent by the 
author himself) found their way to America. These were borrowed back and 
forth during the war (Professor Sturtevant kindly let me use his copy) until, 
when the book did finally reach the libraries in America, interested scholars 
hardly realized that it had not yet received a proper and formal welcome. I 
only realized it myself when the Editor of LaNauaGE asked me to review the two 
latter titles given above. 

As is usual in the contributions to Indo-European linguistics by the dean of 
Scandinavian comparatists, one is struck by the clarity with which the author 
sees the actual crux of old and complex problems, and by the sureness with which 
he proceeds to their solution and refuses to be led astray by incidental and corol- 
lary problems. Clarity of insight, to determine what are the primary phonetic 
changes and what the subsequent workings of analogy, is nowhere more impor- 
tant than in the history of Tocharian phonology; and nowhere, it seems to me, 
have investigators been more befuddled—myself included. There is of course a 
good reason for this. We have adequate and accurate information on only one 
of the dialects, Tocharian A, in most respects the less archaic of the two. What 
we know of Tocharian B is extremely hard to make use of, scattered as it is 
through periodical literature and buried in fragments included in other publica- 
tions over a period of twenty or more years. That the work of the French 
scholars Lévi and Meillet is now no longer to be used without caution is not 
surprising, nor is it to be taken as a reproach when one says so. They were 
pioneers and their tools were scanty. It does mean, however, not only that in- 
formation regarding B is hard to get at, but also that it can be used only by spe- 
cialists; and such men are few. In fact, after Siegling’s untimely death at the 
end of the war, there remains only Sieg to point out the errors of these earlier 
interpretations, as he has done for us in his review of Lévi’s Fragments de Textes 
Koutchéens in KZ 65.1-54. This text, with Sieg’s revisions, and that of Die 
Speisung des Bodhisattva vor der Erleuchtung (Asia Major 2.277-83) are actu- 
ally the only two B texts yet available in which the student may place complete 
confidence. It is to be hoped, however, that a change will come soon. Sieg 
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writes me that his edition of the Udanalankara-Fragmente in Tocharian B, with 
translation and glossary, is in press, and that he and W. Krause have prepared 
a study of verbal inflection in Tocharian B.’ We shall perhaps at last have suffi- 
cient material on which to base comparative Tocharian grammar, even while 
waiting on the rest of the Berlin materials. 

I mention all this as background for the review of Pedersen’s work; for it has 
been his merit, more than anyone’s else so far, to make judicious use of all avail- 
able data from dialect B. If he has made advances beyond his predecessors, 
that fact has been no small contributing cause. To this I believe all scholars 
will agree, whether or not they accept many of his conclusions. 

The first book listed above contains the following: Einleitung (3-10), a résumé 
of the position of Tocharian with regard to Hittite and of the present state of 
Tocharian research; Schrift und Transkription des Tocharischen (11-37); 
Flexion der Nomina im Tocharischen (38-93); Die Stammklassen der Nomina 
(94-112); Die Pronomina des Tocharischen (113-39); Die Personalendungen 
der Verba (140-58); Die Bildung der Tempora und Modi (159-208); Die 
Nominalformen des Verbums (209-18); Bemerkungen zur Lautlehre (219-54); 
Schlusswort, Exkurs, Nachtragliches (255-61). 

The last of the three works in point of time contains five sections: Zur Konju- 
gation (3-7); Assibilierung und Palatalisierung (7-36); Zum Auslaut (36-43); 
Die Quantitaét (43-6); Die Konsonantengruppen (46-8). 

As may be seen from this survey of the contents of the two studies, the later 
one is in reality merely a supplement to the earlier, and will be so treated in our 
discussion.”* 

In his introductory remarks (cf. above) Pedersen rightly rejects the closer con- 
nection of Tocharian with Hittite, a view which was never seriously entertained 
for long by any scholar, not even by its early promoter W. Petersen. In this 
connection the author permits himself a digression which really has nothing to do 
with Tocharian, once its close relationship with Hittite is rejected, namely into 
the question of the ‘Indo-Hittite’ hypothesis, of which, as we know, E. H. Stur- 
tevant is the chief protagonist. Pedersen has long been known as one who does 
not hold such a view. Here he takes the occasion to attack Sturtevant’s hy- 
pothesis that the IE demonstrative *so *s@ *tod is an ‘innovation’ based on 
‘Indo-Hittite’ sentence connectives reflected by Hittite su and ta. 

The author calls attention to the remarkable difference in the progress of 
Hittite and Tocharian studies: the rapid progress and the international co- 
operation in the case of the former, as opposed to the slow development and the 
nationalistic exclusiveness of research (Pedersen uses the word ‘Monopol’) in 
Tocharian A until the publication of the Tocharische Grammatik by Sieg, Sieg- 
ling, and Schulze in 1931. The state of research in Tocharian B has already been 
outlined above. The unfortunate rivalry, or at least lack of cooperation, be- 
tween French and German scholars has no doubt been a contributing factor to 
the present precarious plight of Tocharian studies, if not its cause: forty years 


1 See now also the report by W. Krause, Word 4.48-52 (1948). 
18 For the sake of brevity the former will be referred to as Tocharisch or Toch., the latter 


as Sprachgeschichte or Sprachgesch. 
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after the publication of that epoch-making study, Tocharisch, die Sprache der 
Indoskythen (SBBW 1908), which marked the opening of a methodical investi- 
gation and interpretation of the language of the Turfan collection in Berlin by 
Sieg and Siegling, competent successors to these two men are still wanting and 
Sieg alone remains. Nor, so far as I can see, have the French done much better 
in providing for scholars to take up where Lévi and Meillet left off. 

In the second section of his book, after explaining the Brahmi system of writing 
used in the Tocharian manuscripts, Pedersen proposes some rather radical 
changes from the ‘close’ transcription used by Sieg and Siegling in their Tochar- 
ische Sprachreste. He replaces Sieg and Siegling’s ‘Fremdzeichen’ ka, pa, etc. 
by ka, pa, etc.; their final k., p., etc. by k’, p’, etc.; and the normal aksaras with 
superscript dots (cd, aid, etc.) by cé, #é, etc. (finally by c’, 7’, etc.). In ligatures 
the ‘Fremdzeichen’ are transcribed by letters with subscript or superscript dots 
(k, p, etc.); anusvara -m is wrtten -". Contrast the following sample transcrip- 


weéllastar’ . 

It seems to me that most of these changes are rather unneccessary innovations. 
They do not make for a more simple or more exact system than that of the 
Sprachreste. In particular the contention that a is more appropriate than 4d 
to transcribe the vowel of the ‘Fremdzeichen’ seems hardly justifiable. To be 
sure, we have all been given to believe that the vowel had a reduced, ‘shwa-like’ 
quality of some sort; but that is more theory than fact. On the other hand, one 
point about that assumption in particular has bothered me for some time: it was 
the short a of Sanskrit which very probably, almost certainly, had most nearly 
the pronunciation [a] at the time when the Brihmi alphabet was adapted to writ- 
ing Tocharian. If so, does not that alter the situation somewhat?? But any 
transcription is good if it is exact. Both that of the Sprachreste and Pedersen’s 
are exact. But the implication, in transcribing final &. or c*, as ka or c’, that the 
final (non-syllabic) vowel had etymological value, is a matter of great conse- 
quence in our consideration of the treatment of finals, particularly in Tocharian 
A. There is much to be said for Pedersen’s contention. It seems absurd to 
insist that the ‘Fremdzeichen’ indicate a difference in the quality of the following 
vowel, not a difference in the consonant, and yet to ignore the vowel in final posi- 
tion. But to take account of the vowel is a different matter from admitting 
that it actually has eryMoLoGIcAL value. I still seriously doubt that we should 
pay any attention to the difference in the use ‘regular’ characters and ‘Fremd- 
zeichen’ in ligatures, for instance that the initial consonants are significantly 
different in the writings pret. kcdk. (1b3) ‘he passed through’ and pres. ktarkefic’ , 
(1b6, etc.). So far as I can see, such a difference merely reflects the natural 
tendency to write ‘Fremdzeichen’ with ‘Fremdzeichen’—a tendency which, 
however, is not a hard and fast rule: cf. tmas, regularly (1b2 passim), but tmas 


2 The doubt that a and d are merely qualitatively differentiated has also occurred to W. 
Krause (GGA 1943.26): ‘Schon aus diesen kurzen Bemerkungen und Beispielen ergibt sich 
mit hoher Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass die Zeichen a und @ im Tocharischen nicht quantitativ, 
sondern qualitativ verschiedene Laute widerspiegeln sollen.’? His reasons were based on 
historical considerations. 
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sam (240, 2). The final word on these perplexing problems has not yet been 
spoken. 

The third section, on the inflection of nouns, necessarily deals chiefly with the 
origin of the primary case forms—that is the nominative, oblique, and genitive 
endings both singular and plural. The nominative is treated here only briefly 
(in more detail in the next chapter, where this review will consider it also). As 
for the oblique (Pedersen: ‘accusative’) in -m, the attractive—and, it would seem, 
logical—view that it represents the IE accusative in -m has its phonetic difficul- 
ties, especially for o-stems when contrasted with such clear examples of IE -om 
as in B kdnte, A kant ‘100’. The invoking of Lith. sjitas is scarcely a sufficient 
explanation. The evidence from A and all so far accumulated from B is too con- 
flicting to come to any decision as to what has happened to IE final nasals. 
More attractive to me as yet is the view of Couvreur (Hoofdzaken 35 f.) that the 
nasal here is a generalization from the stem suffix of n-stems, i.e. -en-/-on- 
(cf. Grk. rouunv, morevos ; Wyeucwr, qyeuovos). The influence of n-stems in Tocharian 
plural formation is evident (cf. below). 

The origin of the common oblique ending -az in B for original d-stems (B nom. 
in -0) is likewise of doubtful origin. The corresponding A ending -dm, as Peder- 
sen believes, is secondary. Only k"li, obl. k“le (e < az), preserves the more orig- 
inal ending. Pedersen’s explanation as re-formed acc. -dym or -dyim (on IE 
dat. -@2?) is to my mind too artificial, and, even if it were correct, any resemblance 
to Hittite forms in -a-2¥ would have to be merely coincidental. Here too the 
comparison preferred by Couveur (op.cit. 36), with the element -dy- found before 
the ending in Indo-Iranian d-stems (Skt. dat. -éydz, abl.-gen. -dyds, loc. -ayam)— 
attractive at first sight—is to be rejected because of the isolation of these forms 
in IE and the clear lack of any close affinity between Indo-Iranian and Tocharian. 

As for the genitives A sg. in -s, pl. in -s or -887, B sg. in -(n)tse, pl. in -ts, good 
methodology demands that a common origin be sought. In this I believe that 
Pedersen is correct. Whether they have any connection with the Hittite abla- 
tive in -za is another question. The seemingly obvious derivation of A -s from 
IE -so is certinly to be discarded, as Pedersen indicates. 

Of the (adjectival) genitive A -(y)dp, B -epz, the best that Pedersen can say is, 
‘Lautlich méglich ist zur Not die Identifikation mit gr. -¢: ...’ Elsewhere (LANG. 
24.293) I have attempted to demonstrate that this formation has its origin in the 
IE suffix -bhos in Gk. apyv-dos ‘silver-white’ (: apyvpos ‘silver’). As for the geni- 
tive in -2, Pedersen is certainly right in considering it of pronominal origin so far 
as Tocharian is concerned. 

The nominative plural endings are divided into two groups: old endings and 
newendings. In the former category are counted the plural -7 of origmal o-stems 
(B yakwe, pl. yakwi ‘horse’; yente, pl. yent? ‘wind’), which, as in many IF lan- 
guages, has been extended from pronouns to adjectives (A omdskem ‘bad’, pl. 
m. omdshkent) and nouns. The adjective ending A -c, B -az is taken directly from 
the plural pronoun in Tocharian, ef. A ce-m, ete., B cey, cat. Plurals of -nt 
stems like B walo, pl. la7fic, A wiil, p!. las are to be compared to the type of Gk. 


3 See the compilations by J. N. Reuter, Studia Orientalia 1.194 ff. (ITelsingfors, 1925). 
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gépovres, and those in -% (B wasamo, pl. wasamori) to that of Gk. qyeudves. The 
influence of n-stem neuters has also been strong: e.g. B sarm ‘cause’, pl. sérmana; 
A wram ‘thing’, pl. wramdm, cf. Lat. ndmin-a. The IE neuter ending -d is re- 
flected in A cmol ‘birth’, pl. cmolu. 

Of the nom. pl. endings which arose in this fashion, that in -% spread by 
analogy with great success, becoming one of the most frequent formations for 
masculine and feminine nouns in both dialects. Similar spread is noted for the 
neuter plural in B -na, A -m (especially for the feminine plural of adjectives). 

Another very frequent innovation is the plural ending B -nta, A -nt, which 
must likewise come from an IE neuter in -nta. ‘This has been frequently ex- 
tended by -u in A (after cmolu, etc., above). I believe that this slight alteration 
is preferable to Pedersen’s view that A -ntw actually shows a pre-Tocharian 
replacement of -nta by -nid. 

The oblique plural, where it is different from the nominative, presents us with 
the strange juxtaposition of B -m with A -s. The derivation of B -m from IE 
-ns is of course the logical one, but so is that of A-s. ‘The latter, however, Peder- 
sen (Toch. 80 f.) takes rather to be the equivalent of the B genitive (pl.) in -ts. 
The derivation of A -s from -ts would thus account for the -88- of the genitive 
plural -8%i, if formed by the addition of the genitive ending -i from the genitive 
singular. This is a very attractive view, but it will leaves unexplained the cir- 
cumstances which would lead to the identity of the genitive in B with the oblique 
in A. 

With regard to the ‘secondary cases’, Pedersen brings out the contrast between 
the two dialects—not only the lack of agreement, but also the lack of completion 
of the agglutinative process in B as opposed to A (one more bit of evidence for 
the more archaic character of B). The only valid comparisons to make are of 
the loc. postposition B ne, A suffix -am, dat. B -8c, -§: A-ac. The ultimate origin 
of these and of the other postpositions and suffixes is extremely dubious. 

In the fourth section mentioned above (Stammklassen der Nomina), the author 
believes to identify in particular IE o-stems, d- and é-stems, 7- and u-stems, and 
consonant stems. The o-stems, he believes as we have already seen, are re- 
flected by the type of B yakwe, A yuk ‘horse’ (: Lat. equus, etc.), B yente, A want, 
want ‘wind’ (: Lat. ventus, etc.). The equation is certainly correct. However, 
I feel it necessary to repeat here again my lack of conviction that the final 
vocalic element, indicated by the use of final ‘Fremdzeichen’ in A (Pedersen’s 
transcription is of course yuk’, want?), has any etymological significance. That 
assumption is at variance with the observed development of final IE -wos 
in B kédlywe, A klyu = Gk. wd€é(F)os, and in B Serwe, A Saru ‘hunter’ (cited as 
wo-stem by Pedersen, Toch. 48, 9+), and also of final jo-, if B Sazsse, A S037 ‘world’ 
and the possessive adjectives in B -sse, A -s? are examples of jo-stems (94 f.). 
Perhaps I can add here also the example of final -nos in B ydkne, A wkdm ‘sort, 
manner’. Of course an argument for complete loss of PToch -e (< IE -os) in 
A after sonants (as opposed to consonants) can be made with good ground. 

As d-stems Pedersen recognizes nouns with obl. sg. B -az, A -dm. The B 
forms are further marked by nom. sg. in -o (B yoko, obl. yokai ‘thirst’). If this 
is true it is remarkable that final -@ is lost without a trace in the nominative in 
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A: e.g. Sém (nom. and obl.) : B sno (Gk. yuvn, ete.). The origin of obl. B -ai 
remains obscure (cf. above). 

The huge category of nouns with nom. sg. in -e in both dialects, e.g. B kdly- 
miye, kdlymye, A kdlyme ‘direction, region’, and especially abstracts in -fe: B 
kseltie, A ksalune (with loss of palatalization), are taken to be so-called -yé-stems, 
thus corresponding in the author’s opinion to the Latin fifth declension. If, 
in addition to that correspondence, Pedersen is right in finding the equivalent of 
the Latin type in -és (caedés, sedés) in B place, obl. plac, pl. obl. platém, A plac, 
pl. placdim, the agreement with these otherwise disputed Latin categories is most 
remarkable. 

The 7- and wu-stems are, as the author notes, preserved only by traces, e.g. in 
the extended plural endings -auna, -wna in B, where the former may represent 
an original u-stem plural in -ow-es, the latter an a-stem singular in -d-s. That 
final -%@ gave Toch. -2 (> B -i, A -e) is a highly tempting suggestion (Toch. 
67-9, Beitrige 2.6), agreeing as it does with the above assumption: B sori, pl. 
sotruna ‘sign, mark’ (A gotre, pl. in -ntu, SSS 98). 

The evidence of old consonant stem inflections is chiefly discernible in plural 
formations going back to n-stems (B wesamo ‘friend’, pl. wasmon, ef. above), 
to nt-stems of various sorts (pres. ppl. in B walo ‘king’, pl. latic, ef. above; went- 
stem in B skwassu ‘happy’, pl. skwassoj7ic, ete.), and to perf. act. ppls. in -s in B 
yamu ‘having done’, pl. m. yamos, A yému, nom. pl. m. yamus, ete. These, as 
is quite clear, are confused with nt-participles: m. obl. sg. A yamunt, pl. yamuniecis 
f. pl. y@munt (Toch. 110 f.). A shows the return influence of the participial 
inflection on the adjective in -w: skassu, pl. skassus (= B shwassu, pl. shwassofic, 
ef. above). 

The section dealing with pronouns considers first the relation of the principal 
demonstratives to IE *so *sd@ *tod. This demonstrative is best preserved in B 
nom. m. se, f. sd, n. te, obl. m. ce, f. (@. An extended form is found in B nom. m. 
sti, f. sa", n. li, obl. m. cew, ce”, cau, f. fa". The A forms all show su fixes, e.g. 
nom. sg.m. sd-m, sa-m, sd-s, obl. ca-iz, ca-in, ca-s. The author makes little prog- 
ress in the analysis of these latter particles. There are too many possibilities. 
Only the B forms with u-element added seem clear: ef. Gk. 0-i-70s, a-it-779, To-t- 
ro. Certainly this analysis is to be preferred to the equation of B -u = A -i, 
especially as B forms in -m are also attested, e.g. sg. m. nom. sam, obl. com, ete 
(Toch. 115). 

In connection with the gen. pl. A Glu of Glak ‘other’, used especially in the 
sense of ‘strange, foreign’, I might call attention in particular to the meaning of 
Skt. drdd ‘from afar’, Gk. @\Xod-a74s ‘foreign’, OHG elz-lente ‘foreign land’, ete. 
What suffix is represented by the final -w in Glu is of course obscure (-went- in 
possessive adjective value?). For A alam ‘other’ used with the oblique case of 
wat ‘second’ in the sense of ‘another’ (ef. SSS 193, 201) one might suggest deriva- 
tion by a superlative suffix -mos found so frequently in the ordinals, e.g. Goth. 
fruma. ‘first’, Skt. dagamd-, Lat. decimus, ete. ‘tenth’. The parallelness of dlal: 
to dlam would of course speak against the antiquity of the -», and would favor 
rather the comparison with the demonstrative affix -m in A sd-1, B sa-m, ete. 
(above)—-the analysis preferred by Pedersen 119 and SSS 193. 
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To Pedersen is to be given the credit of finally separating sam demonstrative 
(above) from sam, obl. cam indefinite enclitic pronoun = B ksa, kca in similar 
function. The service is no small one. Here is demonstrated again the impor- 
tance of comparisons betiveen the dialects before historical conclusions can be 
reached. 

With regard to B po, A pu-k, obl. stem pont- in both dialects, I have, with the 
author, reached the conclusion that the most valid comparison, if indeed there is 
a valid one, is that made long ago by Meillet with Gk. ras, ravrés, etc. If this is 
right, the old interpretation of the latter form by Brugmann‘ must be dis- 
carded, and so likewise must my former derivation from a base *peu- (LANG. 
14.34 f.). 

The Indo-European origins of the personal pronouns of the second person 
singular (A nom. tu, obl. cu, B nom. tuwe, twe, obl. twe, ete.), and of both first 
and second persons plural (nom.-obl. A 1 was, 2 yas, B 1 wes, 2 yes) are obvious, 
though the details of their inflection are obscure. On the other hand the first 
person singular continues to defy reasonable analysis—Pedersen’s as well as every 
one’s else. Certainly the author is right in not looking for origins of such forms 
as Anom. m. nds, f. ruk, etc., B m. and f. 7278, among the IE personal pronominal 
or even demonstrative stems. Just as the two genders are an innovation in A, 
so in all probability is the entire Tocharian form, possibly borrowed from or at 
least modelled upon some non-IE language of Central Asia. 

It is in the verb that the Indo-European character of Tocharian is most 
readily demonstrable to even the uninitiated. A single glance at the present 
active paradigm or at the variety of present-stem classes will easily persuade 
the most casual observer who has any knowledge of the Sanskrit verbal system. 
Yet, in spite of that general impression, which is moreover clearly justifiable, 
the history of most of the individual phenomena—endings and formative ele- 
ments—is exceedingly difficult to demonstrate in exact detail. 

Even the satisfactory equation of A and B forms is frequently impossible. 
As regards the primary endings themselves, for example, the latter observation is 
immediately justified: A sg. -m, -t, -s, pl. -mds, -c, -fic over against B sg. -au, 
-t, -m, pl. -m, -cer, -m. Were the only equation that is exact is the 2nd sg. 
AB -t; vet it cannot be of Indo-European antiquity, at least as a present ending, 
and in my opinion the comparison either with the Hitt. -t2 of the hz conjugation 
or with the IE -tha of the perfect is to be rejected.5 The latter would seem more 
probable than the former, since an original -t7 (the question of a laryngeal be- 
tween the ¢ and the 7 is too nebulous to be considered) could never preserve -t 
intact in Tocharian. More probable is the view eventually preferred by the 
author in Sprachgesch. 5 f., when he returns to the early (1911) suspicion of Meil- 
let that we have here a su‘ffixed personal pronoun *tu. 

As for the older equation of 1 sg. A-m = B -(a)u, I am forced, like the author, 
to discard it (as was the case with demons. A sdém : B si, ete., above), though I 
regret again the need to assume such radical dialectal differences. However, 


‘4 Boyriff der Totalitsit 23, 25, 53, 60. 
* Sturtevant (Hitt. Gram. 257) of course takes Hitt. -f7 from Tf -(4a with ¢ from primary 


endings of the -mé conjugation. 
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that the athematic ending -17 and the thematic -d should have opposite fates in 
the two dialects so far as the present tense is concerned is not cause for astonish- 
ment. One thinks immediately of the use of -m7 endings in the third weak con- 
jugation in Old High German (hab@m) and in the second in Old High German and 
Old Saxon (salbém resp. salbon), as opposed to the other Germanic languages. 

The first plural ending A -méds is (like the OHG -més) too good to be true. It 
cannot possibly represent IE -mes/-mos, which is probably represented by B -m, 
though the IE secondary -me will do as well, as Pedersen indicates (Toch. 143). 
Derivation of A -mds from an IE -mesi/-mosi as represented by Vedic -masi, 
is also to be rejected (Sprachgesch. 6 fn.), since we should expect rather -mds 
not -mds. Pedersen leans here again to the theory that a suffixed pronoun has 
protected the ending in A but not in B. This may be correct; but on the other 
hand, I believe that W. Krause’s comparison (GGA 1941.433) with Vedic -masi 
(Av. -mahi, OPers. -mahy) can be salvaged by the assumption of IE -mesa/-mosa 
with final a not 7. This would be parallel to the ending -medha that is already 
assumed for the IE secondary middle 1 pl. on account of Grk. -yeda (both primary 
and secondary). The assumption of -mesz in order to explain OIr. ber-mi is, 
I believe, no longer necessary (cf. Pedersen, Vgl. kelt. Gram. 2.343), in spite 
of the doubts of Brugmann (Grdr. 2.3.620). 

In the second person plural only A has preserved IE -ie correctly as -c. B 
-cer seems to be in origin a passive form, strange as the transfer would seem. 

As for the third singular, A -s, B -m, there seems to be no possibility of a com- 
mon origin. The author resorts again to the addition of enclitic elements to the 
IE secondary -ct > Toch. -e (é)—this time to the final elements seen in the 
demonstratives A tam, tds (above). 

As remarked above, the third persons plural likewise go asunder. Pedersen 
(Toch. 144) takes B -m from the IE secondary ending -nt. On the other hand A 
-fic is here, as usual, considered as the reflex of the primary -ntz. Later (Sprach- 
gesch. 11 f.) the author is forced to modify this view in order to make it conform 
to his theory of ‘assibilation’ whereby k > ts before 7 and j (cf. below) and not c, 
and must again call upon an enclitic pronominal form from the pronominal e-stem 
(ef. Skt. ayam) added to the secondary ending. The view is attractive in that it 
unites the A and B forms. As yet, however, I can hardly bring myself to accept 
it. 

For the active secondary endings the situation is perhaps better as regardscom- 
parisons between the two dialects : A sg. 1 -d, -wd, 2 -st, 3 -, -s, pl. 1 -méis, 2 -s, 
3-r: Bsg. 1 -wa, 2 -sta, 3 -, -sa, pl. 1 -m, 2 -s, 3 -r(e). One is glad to see no 
mention of the Latin -uz perfect or the Sanskrit type jajwiadu in connection with 
the 1 sg., even though no satisfactory solution is offered in its place. The author 
is, I believe, correct in his conservative attitude toward the s of the 2 sg. in com- 
parison with the Latin perfect -zst?, Hittite preterit -sta, and the connection be- 
tween the s of these forms and that of the 3 sg. endings of both dialects. Per- 
sonally I believe that in both persons (and also in the 2 pl.) we are dealing with 


6 Whether the formulation -mesa would be acceptable to Pedersen I do not know, for I 
am not sure that he has ever receded from his stand against I}. a in Skt. -mahi, Gk. -ue@a, 


as set forth in KZ 36.80 f. 
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various manifestations of the s-aorist, but in no case should we consider such 
forms as representative of common innovations in the languages mentioned. 

The only valid comparison to be made here is that of the 3 pl. endings in -r- 
with the -7-endings in past-tense formations in other languages (Latin, Sanskrit, 
Hittite); but, as the author indicates, the exact form of this ending in Indo- 
Kuropean is still as obscure as before. 

Pedersen’s fondness for explanation by enclitic forms is again seen in the con- 
sideration of the ‘long’ forms of the B imperative in -o, though his suggestion of an 
enclitic *swés is at best only halfhearted. 

The author’s view of the Proto-IE function of the r-element seen in the medio- 
passive of Italic, Celtic, Phrygian, and Hittite, and finally in Tocharian, is known 
from his discussion in his monograph Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuropii- 
schen Sprachen.’ As opposed to the earlier opinions, which largely attributed 
impersonal or reflexive or even passive function to the r-element, the author holds 
to the fundamental equality of -r and -az (Gk. -ac, Skt. -e) as signs of the present 
medio-passive in the singular and third plural, on a par with -7 in the present 
active in the parent speech. That view is here still adhered to. The various 
languages which preserve the 7-medio-passive differ considerably in the extent to 
which the r has passed over to the first and second plural. In Tocharian it is 
found in both. 

The secondary middle endings present two instances of disagreement between 
the dialects: 1 sg. A -e (-we), B -mai, and 2 pl. A-c, B -t. Both these endings 
in both dialects, and also that of the 2 sg. A -te, B -taz (where the two dialects 
are in perfect agreement), present problems which the author has failed to solve. 
Like him, I too hesitate to declare myself for the most. obvious comparison at 
hand, namely A -e : Skt. -e, B -mazi : Gk. -wac. In the first place, the Sanskrit 
and Greek endings are primary; second, but more serious still, such a comparison, 
even if valid, is misleading. Both the B dialect and the Greek must show inde- 
pendent though perhaps common innovations. 

As for the 2 sg. A -te, B -taz, I believe we can consider its final diphthong as a 
mere pendant to that of the 1 sg., whatever the origin of that may be. The origin 
of the dental remains most unclear. Analogy with the primary 2 sg. in -t 
(above) would lack motivation. With the author, I can hardly believe that IE 
-thés would have furnished the -t-, whereas -te > -c.° The B 1 pl. -mte beside A 
-mit was not known to Pedersen at the time when he was writing the first work 
(Tocharisch), but his conjecture that A -mdt ‘gehdrt jedenfalls zu gr. -ue8a, skr. 
-mahi’ is borne out by the B ending. In fact the Tocharian seems to have the 
identical form. The author does not express himself on the matter later (cf. 
Sprachgesch. 6 f.). He returns however in the latter work to the 2 pl. A -c, B -t. 
Ifere certainly B is the more archaic, and the ending is probably to be joined with 
others in IE for which one must postulate a morpheme in dh; but there is too 
little agreement in IE for any positive assertion. As for A -c, it seems hardly 
possible that we are actually dealing with an extension of the primary active 
ending from TE -ie, yet this is the most immediate solution and the one which 
Pedersen seems inclined to follow. 


7 Copenhagen, 1938. 
® As for example now Couvreur, Hoofdzaken 5x. 
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As already remarked above, the formation of the present classes gives a 
decided impression of the Indo-European heritage of the Tocharian verbal sys- 
tem. Yet when viewed in detail, there is really very little we can put our finger 
on as having been inherited without radical innovation. Pedersen’s survey 
(Toch. 159-73) is of course based almost exclusively on the A phenomena as 
presented in SSS. 

If we accept the author’s criteria for distinguishing thematic from athematic 
classes, namely that the IE thematic 3 pl. o appears as e in A -efic, B -em, whereas 
the IK e of the corresponding athematic ending appears in B -dm, A -ific, we are 
faced at once with a considerable embarrassment by the ‘connecting vowels’ 
in the other persons. The most probable candidate however for thematic e is 
the d of 2 and 3 sg. Cl. IV (SSS 354). The thematic o appears as a in A in 1 sg. 
and pl., as ein Bin 1 pl. The ending -aw of 1 sg. in B is then probably from 
PToclk. -e + 6 > eu, as opposed to PToch. -em > A -am, with PToch. e < 
PIE ¢ in both forms. What the correct vowel of the 2 pl. is in A cannot be de- 
termined from the one occurrence of smac ‘you sit’. A typical representative of 
the athematic ‘root-present’ is, for Pedersen, the A 3 pl. yific ‘they go’, 1 pl. 
ymiis ‘we go’ (ef. Skt. yanti, imas), but the entire singular and the 2 pl. must have 
been reformed (ydm, ydt, yds; ydc). There is nothing left of the original grada- 
tion in any of these verbs to identify them as belonging to the athematic root- 
class of Proto-Indo-European, and, as Pedersen indicates (Toch. 161 f.), not all 
can possibly have been of that class originally. Another source of the ‘-dfc 
verbs’ he believes is to be found in primary @-verbs of the other Indo-European 
languages; but from no matter what IE type one approaches, there is yet much 
that is unsatisfactorily explained. The regular lack of palatalization of the 
final consonant of the root is just one of the objections to this hypothesis that 
comes to mind. 

The so-called ‘imperfect’ of Tocharian has, as the author points out, nothing 
to do with the Indo-European imperfect. In fact only one type is derived at all 
from the present stem, namely by addition of @ with palatalization of the pre- 
ceding consonant or consonant group, e.g. pres. kdtdnkds ‘rises’, imperf. katansa 
‘rose’. Very plausible is Pedersen’s contention that these represent derivatives 
of a verbal stem in é (Lat. pendére, jacére) ; but so far as I can determine he fails 
to identify a2 more exact prototype in another Indo-European language. In 
my opinion one may compare the Greek aorist of the type of éuavny to paivepar 
‘rage’, €xapnv to xaipw ‘rejoice’. In fact I am convinced now that the exact 
equivalents of the last-named Greek forms lie before us in Toch. A pres. karyefic 
‘they laugh’, imperf. 3 sg. karyad. These imperfects are of course identical with 
the preterits of the type of klyosd ‘heard’, we7id ‘spoke’ (SSS 1Ve, b). With this 
Pedersen agrees (Toch. 190), but insists that they are ‘dem Ursprunge nach 
Imperfekta’. The reverse seems more probable to me. Similarly I believe the 
imperfects crani«is to trdnktst ‘speak’ and Sepdr to tstp- ‘dance’ are identical 
with preterits of the type of fialdés to ndls- (caus.) ‘destroy’, lyepds to lip- ‘be 
left’, that is e-grade s-aorist forms. For imperfects of the type of A lydk to 
lkds ‘sees’, pdrat to partir ‘carries’, | am still inclined to hang on to the first and 
most obvious comparison, namely with the ‘long-vowel perfect’ of Latin and Ger- 
manic. In fact the identity of Toch. pdr-at with Goth. bér-wm is, it seems to me, 
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inescapable, and I might even dare equate lyak to Lat. lég-i. I need only call 
attention to the familiar use of verbs meaning ‘pick out, distinguish’ or the like 
for ‘see’ in many languages. In fact I might compare the use of legé itself, Aen. 
6.754-5: unde omnis longo ordine posset adversos legere. It would seem strange, 
however, that the meaning ‘pick up’ is not attested somewhere for the Tocharian 
verb. ‘This view is of course rejected now by most scholars, including Pedersen. 

Imperfects like A sarsar to kdrsnds ‘knows’, salpat to kalpndatdr ‘finds’ may be 
analogical with the type of lyak or more probably may be identical in origin with 
similar causative preterits in B, e.g. Sdrsa ‘caused to know’. These latter have 
been, since Schulze’s discussion (cf. K]. Schr. 243 f.), equated to the uncon- 
tracted reduplicated causative preterits in A, e.g. Sasdrs ‘id.’ Pedersen leans 
to the formal equation of all three of these last types: A SaSdrs (caus. pret.) = 
A édarsar (imperf.) = B Sdrsa (caus. pret.), but without sufficient justification for 
supposing that contracted and uncontracted forms existed (in different values) 
side by side in A. It is well to keep in mind that Schulze’s derivation of the 
type B Sarsa by contraction from the prototype of A Saédrs is merely a hypoth- 
esis based largely on an assumed parallel situation in the Germanic seventh- 
class strong verb. This origin of the unreduplicated preterits like OE hét, OHG 
hiaz, etc. has long been doubted by many competent Germanists. Possibly we 
are at fault in the Tocharian, as we certainly are in the Germanic materials, 
in looking for a uniform origin of morphologically identical categories. Only a 
more detailed knowledge of the B preterit will allow us to come to more valid 
conclusions. 

The author is inclined to look to the IE aorist for the origin of most of the pret- 
erit types. This is no doubt correct. Only in a few instances is he inclined to 
call upon the IE perfect, namely for preterits with radical @ in type Ia, e.g. A 
kak, B kaka ‘called’, A ar, B dra ‘ceased’. The absence of palatalization of the 
initial k in the first example would of course point to the required o-grade vowel 
if we are dealing with the ¢/o-series, but the etymology is too uncertain to be sure 
of that. Iam inclined to look to the IE aorist not only for the mass of Tocharian 
preterits but also for the A imperfects, as I have indicated above; but there 
has been so much play of analogy between forms that very few generalizations 
can be made. The history of each form presents its individual problems, and 
above all the cognate B forms must be taken into account in every instance. 
As yet that is not possible. However, as far as I can judge at present, the A 
imperfects seem to be for the most part innovations, probably all old (PToch.) 
preterits. The imperfect in B is entirely different, and in origin an optative. 
Only two of this type are left in A, as is well known, namely for the verbs ‘be’ 
and ‘go’, e.g. 3 sg. A ses, B sey, saz; A yes, B yey, yat, etc. Asto the origin of these 
optative forms, the author is clearly right in looking with suspicion upon any 
comparison with the so-called ‘Aeolic’ aorist optative in -ce.-. The re-formation 
with the normal (athematic) optative sign 7 on the basis of sé- < IE *syé- (Lat. 
siem, Skt. syam, etc.) is not surprising. One is reminded of the similar develop- 
ment of the (thematic) Gothic optative sijais, stjai, ect. 

As to Pedersen’s treatment of the optative as a whole and of the subjunctive, 
any detailed criticism offering argumerts of value either for or against his con- 
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clusions would again, as so often, require knowledge of the B forms, which is not 
yet available—not even in Couvreur’s Hoofdzaken, which contains, it would 
seem, more reliable information on this score than is to be found elsewhere. 
This being the case, I hesitate to prolong uselessly this already extensive review. 

The author’s treatment of the historical phonology is of necessity brief; but 
he has set down the essential observed facts. In the development of vowels the 
influence of neighboring sounds, especially labials, is emphasized (Toch. 220 ff.). 
I have been inclined to attribute, at least in part, the frequent change of PToch. 
e (< IE o) to Aatoa similar influence of nasals. At least in a few forms this 
seems to work: B nesau : A nasam ‘I am’, B keme : A kam ‘tooth’, B mefie : A 
man ‘month’. And I am more and more inclined to attribute the diphthong 
shown by A poke, B pauke (beside poke) to epenthesis, cf. Skt. bahu-, Gk. ri xus. 
This explanation was, I believe, first thought of by the late E. Sapir, as I reported 
in LANG. 14.36 fn. 73. 

Whether the author intends to imply by the discussion on p. 235 that he is 
still inclined to hold to a possible labial development of labiovelars is not quite 
clear tome. As far as I can see, such a hypothesis is based now solely upon the 
seductive comparison of the verbal root AB lip- ‘be left’ (SSS 466) with Gk. 
Neirw, Lat. lingué. But that etymology is just as false as the early equation of 
the Germanic group of Goth. aflifnan, bileiban, etc. with the same words. The 
Tocharian and the Germanic group belong together (cf. LANG. 14.23 with fn. 16). 

As regards the rules of palatalization, Pedersen does not in this book (Toch. 
235 ff.) get much beyond a systematic presentation of the observed facts, al- 
though such a presentation is always welcome. But his Sprachgeschichte is 
devoted almost entirely (7-36) to a review of this material. Here he makes an 
attempt to distinguish between the two treatments of the dental stop ¢ as ts or as 
c. The first he distinguishes as ‘assibilation’, certainly a more appropriate 
term. That assibilation of ¢ to ts occurred before 7 or j, but palatalization of t 
to c before é, would be a beautiful formulation, but of course it doesn’t work that 
way. Hence Pedersen is forced to include assibilation of t > ts also before é, 
er, el, em, en, and eventually perhaps also before ew. Even so we are left with 
many forms that violate the rule on one side or the other. Perhaps the least 
serious of these is the A 3 pl. primary ending in -fic, normally considered to repre- 
sent IE -nt?, which now must be taken from the IE secondary ending -nt + a 
form of the pronominal stem e- (cf. above). This view has of course to recom- 
mend it the equation of the A ending with B-m. Likewise one could follow the 
author through most of the other manipulations necessary to maintain the theory 
of assibilation versus palatalization before 7 and j, but I must confess that I am 
very hesitant to accept the rest of the formulation, much as I should like to. 
It seems arbitrary to me, for example, to conclude that tsdk- ‘shine, glow’ (@ < @) 
shows the correct development, whereas tsd/r- ‘burn’ has analogical ts (both from 
IE dheg’h-), and similar also seem the decisions in favor of ts in A tsdlp- ‘go 
through’, AB tsdrk- ‘torment’, tsdr- ‘separate’ as against AB tirk- ‘et’ (with 
r according to Pedersen) but pret. A cdrk, B carla with secondary palatalization 
from analogically restored t, and so on. More probable would seem to me the 
formulation: ‘Assibilation’ of ¢ to ts took place before 7, 7, 7 both initially and 
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medially, and before e, é, initially. Later ‘palatalization’ of remaining ¢ and of 
analogically restored ¢ to c occurred in all positions before all front vowels (in- 
cluding probably new palatalized back vowels). However, there has been so 
much analogical leveling and extension of either the earlier or the later result that 
demonstration would be difficult. Whether this is nearer the truth or not de- 
mands careful investigation which would go beyond the scope of a review. Cer- 
tainly the forms of the demonstratives and of the 2 sg. pronoun are stumbling- 
blocks. We must at least thank Pedersen (along with W. Krause, GGA 1943.30 
ff.) for bringing us back to the conception of the fundamental distinction between 
the two changes which is necessary for a final solution. 

There remains much in both these monographs that I have not touched upon: 
much that seems probable and much that seems doubtful, but in either case 
stimulating. That Pedersen’s book opened the way for further research is 
proved by the continuous stream of publications that has appeared since 1941, 
in which the issues raised in his first major work on Tocharian have been re- 
examined, always with reference to his exposition. 

Tocharische Beitrige, the second study named above, consists of two brief 
articles in the Rumanian review established at the beginning of the war. Five 
items are discussed. (1) Toch. A drsal, B obl. arsdklat ‘poisonous serpent’; 
the suffix is identified as a dental formation -dhl- or -tl- > Toch. -kl-, A -l. (2) 
A poto, B peti ‘reverence’ are Iranian loanwords of the same source as Arm. 
patiw ‘honor’, ef. Sogd. pt@yw; this allows connection with the verb B paut-, 
A pot- ‘honor’ (as a denominative from a PToch. *petiw). Pedersen points out 
the necessity of the assumption of u-epenthesis here, as discussed above. The 
separation of poto, peti from pot-, paut- is thus unnecessary, and the etymologies 
suggested by me for both groups in Lana. 14.27, 32 are to be discarded. This is 
another example of the need for care in distinguishing borrowed from native 
vocabulary. When we have done that, perhaps our phonetic laws will be easier 
to formulate. (3) A twik, B twi, tdikw- ‘love’, already connected with Goth. 
pagkjan ‘think’ and OLat. tongzre by W. Krause (GGA 1943.29), are further 
compared, for phonology and meaning, with Goth. bugkjan ‘seem’, etc. (4) A 
kip, B kwipe ‘shame’ are connected with the group of OCS kupét: ‘boil’ with a 
transfer from physical to psychical application. The important point in the dis- 
cussion is not the etymology itself but rather Pedersen’s argument for the de- 
velopment of @ to 7 (z) in Tocharian, with labial attack retained in B after k. 
(5) A ksdr ‘in the morning’ = B késtwer ‘at night’, both from the verbal root 
kds- ‘fade, go out’. 

GroRGE 8. LANE, UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA 


HooFpzZAKEN VAN DE TOCHAARSE KLANK- EN VORMLEER. By WALTER Cov- 
vREUR. (Katholieke Universiteit te Leuven, Philologische Studién: Teks- 
ten en Verhandelingen, Ile Reeks, Deel 4.) Pp. 106. Louvain, 1947. 


This is Couvreur’s first major publication resulting from his study of Tocharian 
under the direction of Professor Sieg at Géttingen in 1938. The author informs 
us in the foreword (6) that this is but a survey of a longer work, a Vergleichende 
tocharische Grammatik, of which the manuscript (in German) is ready for pub- 
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lication. He has also in manuscript a Tocharisches A- und B-Worterbuch (For- 
men und Etymologien). Both these works were begun during the author’s 
sojourn at Géttingen. It is a great pity that the author has not been able to 
publish his grammar in full—or his dictionary either, for that matter. It can 
easily be understood that the difficulties of printing due to various shortages 
might well stand in the way of their immediate publication in Belgium; but it 
will be extremely difficult for scholars in America to understand, with any sym- 
pathy, why the fact that they are written in German—the chief reason cited by 
the author for the delay in their publication—should still be regarded as a valid 
impediment. 

The book is a brief comparative and historical grammar of the two dialects of 
Tocharian (or, as the author prefers to call it, Toegrisch ‘Tugrian’). There are 
the usual divisions: Phonology (7-19); Morphology, including treatments of 
noun, pronoun, numeral, nominal composition, and verb (19-76); an Addendum 
(Nawoord) on the relationship between the two dialects and the place of Tochar- 
ian in the Indo-European framework (76-8); and at last a Summary in English 
(79-104). 

The chief merit of Couvreur’s book is that we have here presumably more 
reliable information on the forms of Tocharian B than has yet been assembled 
anywhere else. Many of these are facts regarding B morphology which were 
communicated to the author by Professor Sieg from unpublished B texts. This, 
of course, makes it as yet impossible to check the cited phenomena. We have 
to accept them at face value, hoping that some day we may have access to the 
materials from which the forms are taken. A further disadvantage of the work 
is the great brevity of treatment, especially in the morphology, where frequently 
only endings are given without actual citation of forms. This is particularly 
true of the treatment of verbal endings (55 ff.). To be sure, that is of no conse- 
quence for us in dealing with dialect A; but it is a serious handicap to the use of 
dialect B. We are, of course, thankful for the fuller citations of B verb forms 
under the formation of the tenses (59 ff.); but nowhere do we find a systematic 
outline of B grammar in comparison to or contrast with that of A. 

One notes that Couvreur has again attempted to revive the-distinction be- 
tween IE ablauting and non-ablauting o (he writes 6 vs. 6). The former he 
considers to be reflected normally as A a, Be (8), the latter as AB o (e.g. in A okdt, 
B okt ‘eight’). Much better is Pedersen’s explanation (Toch. 220) that o here 
is due to the influence of an originally following 6. As I have indicated before 
(Lana. 14.33 fn. 63), I hardly believe that Tocharian will revive that distinction. 
For example, so far as I know, IE *potis (Skt. patis etc.) has ‘non-ablauting 0’; 
yet this is cited (16) as A pats, B petso (with added particle). This is the first time 
I have seen the Bform. A “om, B fem ‘name’ is cited (8) as an example of IE 
‘o’ with a@ > o in A in the proximity of labials. Until the % of these forms is 
explained, it hardly seems best to use this pair for phonological purposes. Not 
much headway is made with the puzzling equation A d@ = B 4, or with an a 
which seems clearly to reflect variously IE a, ad, a and also é and e (ef. 8 f.). 
Certainly we have to deal here with a mass of secondary and analogical develop- 
ments. One disagreement between Pedersen and Couvreur seems fundamental 
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enough to note in particular, since it concerns the results of our comparison of A 
and B in arriving at Proto-Tocharian. Couvreur (8, 11) is inclined to view the 
A a as more archaic in the equation Aa = Be < PIE 9, in direct contrast to 
Pedersen, who considers ¢ to be the more archaic in all such equations (Toch. 
219, 220). This was my own earlier view (LANG. 14.28), but I am becoming 
more and more of Pedersen’s opinion. In every case of regular correspondence 
between B and A we must give B the greater authority in determining the Proto- 
Tocharian state of affairs. 

Fundamental also is Couvreur’s departure in his conception of the significance 
of the ‘Fremdzeichen’. According to his view we are not dealing, as the current 
consensus of opinion has been, with an attempt to express a vowel other than a, 
but with an actual difference in consonants arising before that vowel, a ‘non- 
phonological palatalization’ as Couvreur puts it (as opposed to a ‘phonological 
palatalization’, which is that which we usually consider alone as the Tocharian 
palatalization), or (German) ‘Mouillierung’ (as opposed to ‘Erweichung’). Thus 
this ‘softening’ took place without exception before d and finally (as indicating 
the end of the word). I have expressed the opinion in my review of Pedersen’s 
Tocharisch (above) that final @ has no etymological value but was probably an 
audible sound in pausa. In this connection a remarkable coincidence between 
natural pause and the use of the final ‘Fremdzeichen’ is observed 14a5: ma pacar 
ma macar ma sar ma pracar, ma sim ma sewah*, ma wast, md nigpa(Intu). Cou- 
vreur has thus returned to the earlier view, fundamentally the same as Meillet’s 
conception (Journal Asiatique 1.450 [1911] and Indog. Jb. 1.7 f.) of ‘phonémes 
ayant une valeur réduite’, Feist’s (Kultur, Ausbreitung und Herkunft der Indo- 
germanen 429 with fn.) ‘palatale Aussprache’, and Reuter’s (Studia Orientalia 
1.197) ‘Mouillierung’. With my present uncertain knowledge of the nature of 
the vowel sound inherent in the ‘Fremdzeichen’ and in view of the need for fur- 
ther clarification of its origin and of the not infrequent fluctuation between 
spellings with normal character and ‘Fremdzeichen’ in B especially, I am still 
inclined to view the difference as fundamentally one of vowel, not of consonant. 
Certainly our transcription could be simplified with greater confidence if Cou- 
vreur is right. 

As regards palatalization of t to ts or c, Couvreur has reached much the same 
temporary formulation that I have, namely ¢ > ts before e, 2, 7, with a later 
change of remaining ¢t > c under conditions not defined (14 f.). 

In regard to finals, Couvreur’s view that final -os and -om > B -e, lost in A still 
seems preferable to me; but on the other hand, Pedersen’s contention that -d is 
retained as B -o, A -u seems justified. It is hard for me to believe that -@ would 
have exactly the same reduction as -a and -a (B -a, A-). Likewise Pedersen 
would be correct in assuming the retention of final -d as B and A 0 (in spite of B 
okt, A okdt (< *oktd). The view that the nouns of relationship A pdcar, B 
pacer, etc. show IE -tor is preferable for the vocalism, but I cannot reconcile the 
c < tin such a case. After the treatment of IE finals, Couvreur includes a 
brief but welcome discussion of the development of the final syllables of Indic 
loanwords (17-9). 

One of the more valuable sections of the work is the discussion of nominal suf- 
fixes (19-29). This is the first time that anyone has had sufficient trustworthy 
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B material at his disposal to do a competent job of comparing the suffixes of the 
two dialects. The author has succeeded likewise in identifying the IE origin of 
several formations not before recognized. 

Couvreur suggests (30) what seems a decided improvement in terminology 
when he proposes to designate the so-called ‘neuters’ (masculine singular, fem- 
inine plural) as ‘heterogeneous’. A slightly better term, at least in English, 
would be perhaps ‘common’. 

In my discussion of Pedersen’s derivation of the masc. obl. in -m from the IE 
acc. sg., I have already expressed my preference for Couvreur’s view that we are 
dealing with the pre-inflectional element of IE n-stems rather than with any par- 
ticular case. On the other hand, I doubt seriously if we are to compare the fem. 
obl. -az in B to the Indic (and Iranian) -di- in Skt. dat. -dydi, gen.-abl. -dyds, 
etc. The implication of a close relationship would be too great. 

Likewise in my discussion of Pedersen’s opinions on the origin of the genitive, 
I have spoken against the derivation of the A -s (-is, -es) from the IE gen. of o- 
stems in -eso. While it is perfectly possible to defend such a derivation in A, it is 
clearly not possible to do so in the case of B. Therefore, with Pedersen, I should 
prefer to connect the A and B forms with each other first. 

As regards the obl. pl. B -m, A -s, I still see no really plausible way to reconcile 
them both to IE -ns. B -m is probably the correct representative. 

In the matter of the history of the personal endings of the verb, Couvreur 
agrees with Pedersen in the more plausible hypotheses. However, in the case of 
the primary 1 sg. he has retained the older view that B u = A m, a view which I 
find unacceptable here as elsewhere. 

In the survey of the tense formations we are particularly grateful to the 
author for having furnished us with more B paradigms than have hitherto been 
at our disposal. It is perhaps unfortunate, though, that he has not felt it neces- 
sary to give meanings for most of the forms cited. This makes it more difficult 
for the non-specialist to use the new material offered. 

We welcome the information on the form of the imperfect in B and its dis- 
tinction from the real optative, and on the distinction of both these from the 
durative in -i-. To me, at least, this whole matter has been most clouded. 

I note that I am in disagreement with Couvreur (68) on the possible connec- 
tion between the imperfect A lydk, preterit B lydka and the ‘long-vowel’ perfect 
of Latin and Germanic. In view of the alternation of long and short vowel in B 
1 sg. lyakdwa, 3 sg. lydka, etc. (68), it is possible that I shall have to withdraw 
my conviction, expressed once more in my review of Pedersen (above); but I am 
not sure yet that we have to consider that alternation as original in B. 

In my reviews of Couvreur and Pedersen (above) I have tried to compare 
and contrast some salient features of disagreement between the two most com- 
petent of the Indo-Europeanists who have contributed extensively to Tocharian 
historical grammar. I hope that this comparison has served some purpose, if 
only to emphasize the confused state of affairs and the great need for minute and 
careful studies of the individual phenomena, taking into account every bit of 
pertinent data. The time is not yet ripe for general conclusions. Both authors, 
of course, know that. It is frequently tempting, however, to engage in specu- 
lations from the side of one dialect in the absence of necessary data from the 
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other. I hope that Couvreur may soon be able to present us with his more com- 
plete grammar and dictionary, so that we need not so often be in the dark with 
regard to the forms of dialect B. 

GrorceE 8. LANE, University oF Norto Carouina 


LykiscH UND HirtitiscH. By HouiGer Pepersen. (Det kgl. Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, Vol. 30, No. 4.) 
Pp. 77. Copenhagen, 1945. 


About the beginning of the 20th century a small group of Scandinavian scholars 
—Sophus Bugge, Holger Pedersen, Vilhelm Thomsen, and Alf Torp—gave 
Lycian studies an impulse such as they have never had since. Now, in his old 
age, the youngest member of the group, who has always maintained his interest 
in the subject, has published his latest observations. They include, chiefly, a 
demonstration of the relationship of Lycian to Hittite, but also a critique of the 
work of other scholars during the 20th century, and new contributions of his 
own or from manuscript notes left by Vilhelm Thomsen. 

Pedersen long ago expressed his disapproval of the system of transcription in- 
troduced in Kalinka’s Tituli Lyciae lingua Lycia conscripti (Vienna, 1901); 
but his wise counsel has been neglected even by such scholars as Piero Meriggi 
and Johannes Friedrich, and so he must return to the subject here (8-13). It is 
to be hoped that scholars will now return to the use of k for Lycian kappa (Ka- 
linka, c) and of x for Lycian chi (Kalinka, k). These are the most damaging 
among Kalinka’s errors. The rare sign that Kalinka transcribes x is a syllabic 
symbol, probably for he; this feature of the system is less harmful in proportion 
to the rarity of its occurrence. The letter T, familiar in Ionic Greek inscriptions 
(for oc = rr), probably stands for an affricate; there is nothing to be said in 
favor of Kalinka’s transcription 7; Pedersen recosmends printing T. 

The discussion of Kalinka’s book leads to several long Anmerkungen (57-65) 
on the ‘Kénigsberger Schule’ of 1910-36 (Theodor Kluge, Ferdinand Bork, 
Ferdinand Hestermann, Friedrich K6énig). These scholars sought to include 
Lycian among the Caucasic languages. Probably no one would follow them to- 
day, but Pedersen does an excellent job of exposing their weaknesses. 

In this connection and elsewhere we meet the best of Pedersen’s successors in 
the study of Lycian, Piero Meriggi, for many years professor in Hamburg. 
Pedersen does not describe his work at length, but he clearly approves of it. 

The first item in the comparison of Hittite and Lycian (15-33) is the following 
table outlining the declension of Hitt. annas ‘mother’ and attas ‘father’ and 
Lye. lada ‘wife’. 

HITTITE LYcIAaNn 
sg. nom. anna-s, atta-s lada 
ace. atta-n lada 
dat. anni lad 
pl. ace. attu-s lada-s 
dat. atta-s lada 


Two comments are necessary: final s is lost in Lycian; -ons vields Hitt. -us and 
Lye. -as. 
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Next Pedersen compares the consonant h in various Ist sg. personal endings in 
Hittite and in the preterite 1st sg. of Luwian taparha ‘I governed’ beside 3d sg. 
taparta, with Lycian priinawaxg ‘I built’ beside pritnawate ‘he built’. The equiva- 
lence of the Luwian and Lycian Ist sg. pret. is complete as soon as we note that 
the final nasal of the Lycian form is a suffix or an enclitic pronoun that is appended 
when a direct object precedes; another Ist sg. pret. is piyaxa or piyaxa. 

The two conjugations of Hittite reappear very clearly in the Lycian 3d sg. 
presents a-di ‘he does’ : Hitt. zya-z7' and siyeni ‘he lies’, where Hittite shows ak-z 
‘he dies’, zya-nna-i ‘he goes’. 

Peculiarly striking is the pair of pronouns, Hitt. a-pa-a-as /abas/ ‘he’ and Lye. 
ebe ‘this’. No pronoun related to these words is citable from any Indo-European 
language; they seem to have developed from an inherited adverb (Hitt. a-pt-ya 
/abiya/ : Lat. ib). 

A remarkable feature of the Hittite pronominal system is the enclitic pronoun 
-as, -at, -an ‘is, id, eum’. The last-named form reappears in Lycian in the 
accusative nazalization appended as an enclitic to various words, and also in the 
extended pronominal -ne; e.g. se or sene ‘and him/it’. 

There is no longer room for reasonable doubt that Lyc. t2 is a relative pronoun, 
sometimes functioning also as an indefinite. Of constant indefinite value is the 
extended form ti-ke, whose -ke is to be compared with the -ki of Hitt. kwiski 
‘anyone, someone’. Repeated tise tise prinawati ‘whoever builds’ reminds one 
of Hitt. kwisa ‘everyone’ and of ku-is ku-is /kwis kwis/ ‘whoever’. In view of 
this extensive parallelism, one can scarcely doubt that inherited initial kw 
yielded Lyc. t before front vowels, while kw before vowels of non-initial syllables 
lost the labial element both in Hittite and in Lycian. The change of kwi- to tz- 
cannot be connected directly with the similar change in Greek, since Gk. ris does 
not show the relative use of Lycian tz. 

The connection of Lyc. xftawata ‘leader’ and xfitewete ‘he led’ with Hitt. 
hantezzis ‘first’ is certain, but an even closer Hittite etymon might have been 
named: ha-an-za, dat. ha-an-ti-i /hants, hanti/ ‘front, in front’. The important 
point is that both languages retain the initial consonant that has been lost in 
Gk. avri ‘before’, Lat. ante, and wherever else the word occurs in Indo-European. 

The same initial consonant is retained in Hitt. hu-uh-ha-a¥ /hubhas/ ‘grand- 
father’ and in the corresponding Lyc. *xuga that has been inferred from several 
citable forms. The change of medial x to the voiced spirant written g has many 
parallels. 

Lye. xfina ‘mother’ (better ‘grandmother’) is certainly related to Hitt. ha- 
an-na-as /hannas/ ‘grandmother’. 

Pedersen finds a similar spirant in Lyc. g. The verb forms gasttz ganuweti 
‘avenges, punishes’ he connects with Hitt. hasskizzi hanna ‘judges, decides a 
law-suit’. If Lyc. gla means ‘ruler’, as Torp held, it may be connected with 
Hitt. halanta ‘head’, but that meaning is not certain. The word étrqqgas trqqnti 
is, in Pedersen’s opinion, a participial stem in -nt-, probably meaning ‘ruling’ 
or the like. If so, I venture to suggest an etymological connection with Hitt. 


! Original ti yields Hitt. 27 and Lycian ¢i (or di under certain conditions). 
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tarhh- ‘be powerful, control, can’. These etymologies are attractive, but they 
scarcely furnish enough evidence to work Lycian g into a systematic treatment of 
the laryngeals; Pedersen would derive the ues from an IE k-sound, but this 
seems to me very improbable. 

A striking etymology is the connection of Lye. prinawati ‘builds’ and priinezi 
‘Hausstand’, with the oblique stem of Hitt. pf-ir, dat. pdr-ni ‘house’. Hittite 
even presents a verb with sk- suffix: pdr-na-wa-is-ki-it /parnawayesket/ ‘made 
(it) his residence’. 

Lyc. adi ‘makes’, agq ‘I made’ corresponds with Hitt. 7-ya-zi ‘makes, does’, 
Luw. aya-. 

Lye. -tadi ‘buries’ is connected with Hitt. da-a-i ‘places’, either with preserva- 
tion of the reduplication seen in Greek (7i@nur) and Sanskrit or with a shift in 
conjugation. 

Pedersen lists some further evidence for the close connection of Lycian with 
Hittite, but the above is enough to prove the point. We may add that there 
is no indication in either language of other modes than the indicative and the 
imperative, or of other tenses than the present and the preterite. Neither does 
either language distinguish feminine gender from masculine. 

Pp. 33-54 of the pamphlet contain discussions of various questions of Lycian 
phonology, morphology, and word meaning. These are of great importance— 
several of the results obtained have already been cited; but they are set down 
without systematic arrangement, and cannot conveniently be reported in short 
space. They will be used by all future students of the Lycian inscriptions. 

The summary (54 f.) deserves a nearly complete translation: 


The close relationship of Lycian with Hittite is, after what I have said, free from all 
doubt. The only question remaining concerns the kind of relationship. That Lycian is 
not a direct descendent of the Boghazkéi-language is immediately clear; the proof is that 
Hittite shows several innovations where Lycian represents an earlier situation. Lycian 
has preserved an old e which has become a in Hittite, and has not gone as far as Hittite in 
the assibilation of ¢ (at least, this has not occurred before final 7). The w of the numeral 
‘two’, which in Hittite has been lost after d, is retained in Lycian. ... In certain respects 
Luwian would serve better as the ancestor of Lycian, but only in certain respects; as to the 
preservation of e, Lycian is more original than Luwian. Lycian is apparently not identical 
with any of the languages preserved in cuneiform or hieroglyphics. The division of the 
Anatolian linguistic branch was very complicated. The complication will certainly become 
more and more evident. The difference between Lycian and Milyan [a language preserved 
in two long inscriptions of the Lycian corpus] is very considerable in spite of the close 
relationship. Milyan is by no means an earlier form of Lycian, but a different language, 
which in general seems more archaic, but which in certain respects is less original than Ly- 
cian (ki- from ti-; zn from sn). We may hope that the future will yield rich instruction on 
the people and languages of Asia Minor. 


Epear H. Sturtevant, YALE UNIVERSITY 


GRAMMAIRE DU TIBETAIN LITTERAIRE. By Jacques Bacot. Pp. 86. Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve (Librairie d’Amérique et d’Orient), 1946. 


This is a companion volume to Hambis, Grammaire de la langue mongole 
écrite, reviewed in LanG. 23.305-7. The author, one of the best Western author- 
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ities on Tibetan, based this grammar on his previously published study of 
Thonmisambhota’s Slokas grammaticaux (Paris, 1928) and his research on other 
Tibetan grammarians, such as Situ, author of a work on the s-suffix. 

This analysis of the Tibetan classical literary language is supported by numer- 
ous well-arranged lists of particles, paradigms, and tables. An attempt has also 
been made to trace the development of some words and morphemes through 12 
centuries of Tibetan literature, largely translations from Sanskrit. Bacot is 
more competent than anyone else in this historical field, since he studied with the 
help of learned lamas the oldest extant Tibetan texts, brought to London, Paris, 
and Berlin from Chinese Turkestan and Tun Huang by A. Stein, P. Pelliot, and 
others. The results of this research on texts ranging from the 8th to the 10th cen- 
tury are embodied in the book under review, and have been published in a philo- 
logical memoir, entitled Documents de Touen Houang relatifs 4 Vhistoire du 
Tibet (Paris, 1946), edited by J. Bacot, F. W. Thomas, and Ch. Toussaint. 

An example of an important discovery in the field of historical morphology is 
Bacot’s recognition of the occurrence of the secondary -d suffix (termed da-drag 
by native Tibetan grammarians) as an active past-tense morpheme in the 
Tibetan Tun Huang manuscripts of the 9th and 10th centuries. From the 10th 
century on this past-tense final -d was dropped, though its former existence is 
evidenced by the sound law! (operating since the 10th century) requiring follow- 
ing variable particles (pa/ba, ¢in/zin, te/de, tu/du, to/do, kyi/gyt) to have their 
surd alternants in positions following the dropped -d. For instance, brdar Zin 
‘sharpened’ : brdar (< ancient brdard) cin ‘having sharpened’; bsgyur-ba ‘trans- 
lated’ : bsgyur (< ancient bsgyurd) -pa ‘has translated’. The identical forms 
of future and past tense of many Tibetan verbs are thus explained as convergent 
forms, inasmuch as the past tense was formerly distinguished from the future 
tense by the final -d. 

Since the grammar under review is mainly concerned with morphology, we 
may hope for other volumes dealing with phonology and syntax. However, the 
only forthcoming book, frequently referred to and definitely promised in Bacot’s 
preface, is a morphological index, containing also examples and illustrative 
sentences, the supply of which is admittedly inadequate in the present grammar. 

Bacot distinguishes two kinds of morphology: (1) syllabic morphology, deal- 
ing with suffixes, particles, or postpositions, used in both noun and verb declension 
(verbs having an almost substantival nature according to S. Wolfenden, 
Outlines of Tibeto-Burman linguistic morphology 36), in word-formation (of 
nouns, adjectives, adverbs, conjunctions), in negation, in emphasis, in interro- 
gation, in quotation, and elsewhere; (2) inflectional morphology, dealing with 
conjugation, i.e. with prefixes and suffixes attached to the verb root (la lettre 
radicale), and with the internal vowel and/or consonant alternation of this root. 

An appendix of 20 pages contains notes on cursive script (referring to Bacot’s 
article on this subject in Journal Asiatique 1912), ornamental script, orthography, 
elementary phonology and morphology of spoken Tibetan dialects, honorific 


1 ‘Le da-drag est un d deuxiéme suffixe aprés les suffixes n,r,1. Le da-drag demande que 
la particule variable qui le suit ait par euphonie la radicale sourde. Ces accords phoné- 
tiques subsistent alors que le da-drag a disparu: bstan to implique bstand fo.’ 
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language, and quotations from Thonmisambhota on the grammatical categories 
bdag (active, subjective, personal) and gzan (passive, objective, external), and 
verb prefixes. 

On p. 79 Bacot records the results of a frequency count of surd (incl. aspirated) 
and sonant consonants in unspecified texts of both literary and spoken Tibetan. 
The very frequent occurrence in literary Tibetan of prefixes and suffixes (being 
sonant consonants, except s) is proven by the fact that sonant consonants are on 
the average more than ten times as numerous as the surd and aspirated conso- 
nants. This disproportion does not exist in spoken Tibetan. 

Bacot examines in detail the highly mechanical translation procedure followed 
in rendering a Sanskrit text word for word. He points out a morphological 
replica of the Sanskrit gerund in -tvé and perfect active participle in -vaéms 
(vas), namely the Tibetan so-called verbal ablative postposition nas. 

It is highly regrettable that Bacot followed the Tibetan native grammarians 
so closely. It is for instance a misleading use of the term suffix to state, with 
them, that every syllable in the written language has a consonant suffix, even 
in case of syllables ending in a vowel. In these cases a syllable-closing glottal 
stop suffix, written in manuscripts until the 9th century but later usually omitted, 
has to be restored as a grammatical fiction. In this native Tibetan terminology 
adopted by Bacot, every phoneme at the end of a syllable is regarded as a suffix, 
one of the ten traditional suffixes g, 7, d, n, b, m, glottal stop (in S.C.Das’ dic- 
tionary transliterated h), r, 1, s. Five of these consonants may appear as pre- 
fixes (g, d, b, m, h), having a morphological function (indicating tense and voice) 
when prefixed to verbs, but having only a semantic value in other cases (11, 51, 
55, 66, 80). 

We know now, in the light of publications by S. Wolfenden, R. Shafer, and B. 
Karlgren (Tibetan and Chinese; Toung Pao, 1931), that the relationship of roots 
and affixes in Sino-Tibetan is entirely different from that imagined by Tibetan 
grammarians, who adapted Sanskrit grammar and an Indic script (taken over in 
the 7th century) to the non-cognate Tibetan linguistic structure.2 Bacot, 
however, seems to approve of the traditional view. He writes: 


Toutes les consonnes peuvent étre radicales. Comme en sanscrit, le son a leur est in- 
hérent si elles ne sont affectées d’aucun des signes-voyelles 2, u, e, o. D’autres lettres, 
préfixes, suffixes, suscrites, souscrites, concourent 4 la formation de la syllabe. Ces satel- 
lites modifient l’accentuation, l’articulation et la vocalisation du radical. On pense que ce 
sont des éléments usés des anciens mots fléchis. 





2S. Wolfenden, Outlines of Tibeto-Burman linguistic morphology 24 (London, 1929): 
‘All interpretations of the Tibetan native grammarians suffer from the same fault: that we 
are not able on their basis to correlate any one element with any single and distinctive sense 
such as it must in the first place have carried. Desire for parallelism with the language of 
greater culture (Sanskrit) has overbalanced reason (in treatment of verbs with h- and b- 
prefix).’ 

Eight of the ten primary suffixes, as listed in the grammars of Bacot and Tibetan gram- 
marians (i.e. all except s and h), constitute the final phonemes of the roots of verbs, nouns, 
and adjectives, as analyzed by Wolfenden. H. N. von Koerber’s list of Tibetan roots, on 
the other hand, shows a bewildering variety of meanings attributed to one and the same 
root (Morphology of the Tibetan language; Los Angeles, 1935). 
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Bacot thinks that ancient Tibetan from the 7th to the 10th century was in a 
stage of transition from an inflected language, characterized by verb-root inflec- 
tion, to a monosyllabic language, like spoken Tibetan today.’ He believes that 
spoken Tibetan has the analytical structure of Chinese (71). He does not seem 
to realize fully the difficulty of defining a monosyllabic language. John De 
Francis, in a paper read at the meeting of the American Oriental Society on 
March 30, 1948, denied that Chinese ever was or is now a monosyllabic language. 
Bacot, on the other hand, seems to conceive a monosyllabic language as one in 
which every syllable has either a semantic or a morphological function; accord- 
ingly, he would call every syllable in such a language either a ‘sémanthéme’ or a 
‘morphéme syllabique’. He writes (7): 


Le langage parlé a continué son mouvement vers le syllabisme [elsewhere called mono- 
syllabisme] sans flexion. Son verbe est devenu invariable. Ses mots composés se réduisent 
en dissyllabes; les monosyllabes conservés dans le parler moderne sont des phonémes sim- 
ples, ne répondant plus aux orthographes riches et variées de leur écriture. 


The active and passive voices of the verb are the subjective and objective 
aspects of the transitive verb (50). The Tibetan verb has no subject in the sense 
of IK grammar. The impersonal, independent verb itself is the subject of the 
sentence. The agent in the instrumental case and the object in the accusative 
are, on the same subordinate level, nothing but two modes of the action expressed 
by the verb. Tense is partly a function of voice, inasmuch as a verb expressing 
the past action of the agent expresses also the present condition of the object 
(like the IE past passive participle), and a verb expressing the present action of 
the agent expresses also the future condition of the object. 

I noted a misprint on p. 65, where we should read bdag for dbag in the line ‘cet 
agent et son action sont spécifiquement dbag’. 

We look forward now to the appearance of Marcelle Lalou’s Tibetan grammar, 
which is to be issued shortly by Adrien-Maisonneuve, the publisher of Bacot’s 
work. 

JOHANNES RAHDER, YALE UNIVERSITY 


STRUCTURE GRAMMATICALE DES LANGUES DRAVIDIENNES. By JULES BLOCH. 
(Ministére de l’Education Nationale: Publications du Musée Guimet, 
Bibliothéque d’Etudes, Vol. 56.) Pp. xv + 100, with 1 map. Paris: 
Librairie d’Amérique et d’Orient, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1946. 


This book, to some extent, marks the end of an epoch in Dravidian studies. 
Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, first published 
in 1856 and extensively revised in 1875, was based in the main on the four literary 
languages of South India. Since then, up to the beginning of World War II, 
fairly good or even excellent data had become available on seven more languages 
of the family and had been partly worked over by a small number of scholars. 


3R. Stein, Notes d’étymologie tibétaine, Bull. de l’Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient 
41.221 (1941), discusses the simultaneous occurrence (‘mouvement de bascule’) in Tibetan 
dialects of one and the same original word in alternate forms of one or two syllables, e.g. 
zala(wa), za(ira), and la(wa) from Classical Tibetan zla-ba ‘moon’. 
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The general morphological and syntactic traits of the family had become clear. 
It was time for a morphological and syntactical résumé to be produced to take 
account of the new material and to replace Caldwell’s antiquated treatment, 
since the 3d edition published in 1913 was no great advance over the 2d. It is 
this fresh résumé that we have before us. It is a masterly description of the 
family along these lines. Even the addition of new material, such as that pub- 
lished by me on Kota (which is in part included by Bloch in footnotes and on a 
sheet of Corrections et additions) and that which will be published later on Toda 
and Kolami, will not change the outlines, since these languages are typically 
Dravidian; only new details will be added by them. 

The next stage in the study of these languages has long since begun. Many 
papers have been written on various features of Dravidian phonology, and some 
comparative phonology, in the sense that Indo-Europeanists are familiar with, 
has been done. A great deal, however, even most, of this type of work still 
remains to be done, and Bloch could not have attempted a comprehensive com- 
parative phonology and morphology at this stage. He notes (xi-xii) that one of 
the desiderata, namely a comparative dictionary—already asked for by Caldwell 
in his 1875 edition—is still lacking. The reviewer, in an attempt to supply 
himself with some comprehensive material for comparative work, has begun such 
a dictionary, but much labor and time must go into it before it will be useful even 
for private purposes; it may some day be published, but no promises can be made. 
Meanwhile, phonological and morphological studies must be made piecemeal, 
the problems must be nibbled at and disposed of one by one. Perhaps a genera- 
tion or two from now something equivalent to Schleicher’s Compendium will be 
possible—or I may be too optimistic; perhaps Bopp should be mentioned instead. 
Certainly, considering the few workers in the field, a work like that of Brugmann 
and Delbriick’s is still beyond one’s farthest possible vision. 

That one is not too pessimistic in mentioning Bopp and Schleicher as parallels, 
is indicated by one view set forth by Bloch, namely that the verbal personal 
endings of Dravidian, found as suffixes both in the finite verb and added to the 
predicate noun, are ‘empruntées aux pronoms personnels ou démonstratifs’ 
(29). This view, which was already found in Caldwell (3d ed., 481 ff.), was 
adopted by him from the early Indo-Europeanists. The similarities between 
the pronouns and the personal endings are, however, very little closer in Dravid- 
ian than they are in Indo-European. There are both similarities and discrepan- 
cies. It seems probable that analogy has worked as strongly in Dravidian as it 
did in Indo-European in altering details of the system. And, in fact, the view, for 
both language families, is essentially a-prioristic, since there is no evidence in the 
daughter languages of either family for reconstructing a type of system other 
than that in which verbs have personal suffixes. It seems time, then, that this 
view of the origin of the Dravidian personal suffixes should be reéxamined in the 
light of what has happened in Indo-European studies since Caldwell’s period. 
Brugmann’s conclusion that the origin of the IE personal endings is not clear, 
Meillet’s similar conclusion, and Jespersen’s warning against an ‘agglutinative’ 
or ‘coalescence’ theory (Language: its nature, development, and origin 381 ff.) 
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must surely be kept in mind in speculations about Dravidian as well as Indo- 
European. 

Apart from this one major criticism, the plan of the book is excellent. In one 
or two places misstatements occur. For instance, it is said (66 bottom) that 
Gondi and Brahui do not have nominalized forms of the verb (‘participe relatif’). 
But Trench, Grammar of Gondi 19 bottom, has very clear examples, as does 
Bray, The Brahui Language 1.§83. On p. 52, line 8, Tamil ka-ne-n is said to mean 
both ‘j’ai des yeux’ and ‘je ne vois pas’; the principle involved is admissible, but 
the example is an incorrect one (‘I have eyes’ is kanne-n). 

At many places closer proof-reading would have bettered the book. A few 
examples are given with page and line references: ix.4, read ‘occidentale’ instead 
of ‘orientale’; 18.10 from bottom, read hid instead of kid; 20.9, read adaRku 
instead of adarRku; 21.1 (table), read avan instead of first avar; 57, last line but 
one, read 'kwy-hk-in instead of 'khay-k-in; 67.7, read krtvad instead of kiva. 

On ix.12, it is said of the Todas that they ‘sont voués 4 une disparition pro- 
chaine’. This merely echoes what is usually said. Rivers (The Todas 475) 
guessed that, on the contrary, they were increasing slightly. He was right, 
but the increase did not at once show up in the incorrect Census figures, and 
epidemics in 1918-9 and 1923-4 reversed the trend. Since 1924 however there 
has been steady increase (582 Todas in 1927, 597 in 1931, 630 in 1941). For 
an examination of the factors involved, see what I wrote in ABORI 19.120-1 
(1938); my prediction there was in the main borne out by the Census figures of 
1941. 

Bloch’s book will be an indispensable tool for the Dravidianist for a long time 
to come; with it he will build higher and better. We must congratulate Bloch 
on the devotion to scholarship which he, like other scholars of his nation, dis- 
played during the distressful years of the occupation of France, and equally we 
should congratulate ourselves on receiving this fruit of his devotion. 

M. B. Emeneau, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


La GESTE DU PRINCE IGOR’, BPOPEE RUSSE DU DOUZIEME SIECLE: Volume offert 
4 Michel Rostovtzeff. Texte établi, traduit et commenté sous la direction 
d’HENRI GREGOIRE, de RoMAN JAKOBSON et de Marc SzEFTEL, assistés de 
J. A. Joffe. (Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes 4 New York - Université 
Libre de Bruxelles: Annuaire de |’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orien- 
tales et Slaves, Tome 8, 1945-1947.) Pp. 383. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. 


This volume is an encyclopedic handbook of the famous Slovo o Polku Igoreve, 
which many scholars consider to be the most outstanding work of Old Russian 
secular literature. In it the authors have assembled all the material pertinent to 
a thorough descriptive study of the Slovo and of its historical and cultural 
background, together with internal and comparative evidence of the authenticity 
of the text. The various sections of the volume cover the most important aspects 


of the material. 
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Roman Jakobson (Quelques remarques sur |’édition critique du Slovo, sur sa 
traduction en langues modernes et sur la reconstruction du texte primitif, 5-37) 
describes the methods used in editing the extant version, and in reconstructing the 
original text in the language of the end of the 12th century, the probable date of 
the composition of the poem. The source of the text is a 16th-century manu- 
script from Pskov, discovered in 1795 and destroyed in the Moscow fire of 1812, 
but preserved in a copy made for the Empress Catherine II in 1795/6. The 
first published edition was prepared by Count Musin-Puskin, N. Banty$-Kamen- 
skij, and A. Malinovskij in 1800. 

The critical edition by Roman Jakobson and the French translation by Henri 
Grégoire are printed on opposite pages (38-79) ; Jakobson’s Essai de reconstruc- 
tion du Slovo dans sa langue originale and the English translation by Samuel H. 
Cross are presented in a similar arrangement (150-78). Jakobson’s translation 
into Modern Russian (181-200), illustrated with Alexandra Pregel’s reproductions 
of Old Russian miniatures, follows the poetic pattern of the original pretty 
faithfully, whereas Julian Tuwim’s Polish translation (201-16) is done in the 
vein of the classics of Polish poetry. 

In a section called Altérations du texte et leurs corrections (81-96), Jakobson 
gives in detail the evidence to support his choice of alternatives (and changes) 
in the critical edition of the text. His decisions are based to a large extent on 
parallels in other works of ancient Russian literature—among them the Zadon- 
Séina of the early 15th century and the old Chronicles—and on other linguistic 
and philological evidence. He also quotes previous interpretations of many 
passages by Sreznevskij, Potebnja, Tikhonravov, and other Russian authors, 
integrating them with the other evidence into a coherent editorial opinion. 

Marc Szeftel’s Commentaire historique du texte du Slovo (97-149) gives a 
line-by-line description of the historical background of every episode and every 
allusion in the poem. 

George Vernadsky’s essay, La Geste d’Igor’ au point de vue historique (217- 
34), establishes the place of the Slovo as a whole in the framework of medieval 
Russian literature and civilization. ‘C’est sur le fond d’une civilization pro- 
gressive et avancée,’ he says (219-20), ‘que la Geste d’Igor’ doit étre étudiée. 
Il est un des monuments importants, nullement un monument isolé.’ 

In the final section, L’authenticité du Slovo (235-360), Roman Jakobson pre- 
sents what to this reviewer appears to be conclusive evidence of authenticity, 
based on a thoroughgoing and detailed analysis of every aspect of the work: its 
language, its poetic style (correlated to contemporary native and Byzantine-in- 
spired literature), its contents, its relation to Russian folk traditions and history, 
and its use of elements of Slavic pagan mythology. Much of Jakobson’s analysis 
is of necessity in the form of a scholarly polemic against André Mazon, who tried! 
to prove that the Slovo is a falsification of the 18th century. Jakobson convine- 
ingly refutes each of Mazon’s arguments. 

At the end of the volume are a bibliography, an index of proper names, and an 


1 Le Slovo d’Igor I-IV (Paris, 1940); Le Slovo d’Igor V-VI, Revue des [tudes Slaves 
21.5-45 (1944). 
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index of the lines of the Slovo as quoted and referred to throughout the volume. 
For typographical reasons, transliterations rather than cyrillic script are used for 
quotations and references embodied in the French text, but not in quotations 
occupying separate lines or paragraphs. This practice may at first appear to be 
confusing; but it is easy to get used to, and is to be recommended as an expedient 
to facilitate the publication of Slavic material. 

The brunt of the linguistic burden, as can be seen from the arrangement and 
authorship of the sections, is borne by Jakobson. In discharging his task, he 
combines the best in philological textual criticism with recent methods of struc- 
tural linguistic and literary comparison. This reviewer does not feel qualified 
to give an opinion of Szeftel’s and Vernadsky’s historical analyses, or of the 
literary merits of the various translations; but the accuracy of the latter is 
vouched for by the excellent interpretative work on which they seem to a large 
extent to be based. 

The volume as a whole is an example of the extremely productive results that 
can be achieved by the cooperation of linguists with scholars in related disciplines. 
At the same time it may well serve as a model for the presentation of medieval 
classics, equally valuable as a scholarly work of reference and as a textbook for 
students of language and of literary history. Similar editions of other medieval 
epics, such as Beowulf and the Chanson de Roland, would contribute immensely 


to historical and comparative linguistics, as well as to philology. 
Paut L. Garvin, UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


L’APPRENTISSAGE DU LANGAGE: II. La troisiéme année et les années suivantes. 
By ANTOINE GREGOIRE. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de l’Université de Liége, Fasc. 106.) Pp. 491. Liége-Paris: E. 
Droz, 1947. 


The study of children’s language learning has been recognized as a legitimate 
concern and a fruitful field of general linguistics by an increasing number of emi- 
nent linguists. Grégoire, in his preface, cites endorsements by Marcel Cohen, 
Albert Sechehaye, and especially Roman Jakobson. 

Grégoire himself deserves a major share in the credit for this recognition. 
Among the large number of major and minor writings on child language which 
have appeared in the last seven or eight decades, comparatively few were written 
by linguists, altho the list of authors includes such respectable names as Schleicher, 
Deville, Grammont, Meringer, Jespersen, Oscar Bloch, Holmes, Jakobson, and 
Velten. Grégoire was the first linguist to publish an exhaustive study of the 
language learning of two children, in vol. 1 of this work (Les deux premiéres 
années; Litge-Paris, 1937), a book which Jakobson declared to be the best in the 
field up to that time, and which has induced linguists to pay more serious atten- 
tion to child language than they had done before. 

The publication of vol. 2 is a surprise; for, in spite of the subtitle, nothing in 
vol. 1 indicated the author’s intention to continue his studies; in fact, in vol. 2 
he himself regularly refers to vol. 1 as L’apprentissage ... , as if vol. 2 did not 
hear the same chief title. 
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This volume is devoted to the systematic analysis of the third year of his two 
boys, with no more than occasional glances into the later years up to the four- 
teenth. The procedure differs from the first volume, in which a chronological 
presentation was chosen. The parts of speech, forms, and syntax are examined 
point by point, in each case for the two boys separately. One of the eight 
‘parts’ of the book deals with the original use of figurative speech, of metaphors. 
It may surprise the reader to find a part called ‘child psychology’ in this purely 
linguistic study; but actually the rather short chapter also deals with linguistic 
material, showing how memory, attention, etc. work in language learning. A 
part on child phonetics deals systematically with the struggle to master the re- 
maining phonetic difficulties during the third year, with occasional backward 
glances to the end of the second year, for the purpose of articulating the material 
of vol. 2 with that of vol. 1, as is done thruout the book. 

The last part is called ‘phonologie enfantine’. This topic could be the most 
interesting, since it ties in with Jakobson’s revolutionary approach to the study 
of child language. Unfortunately, the chapter is a little disappointing. To be 
sure, it deals with the functional value of linguistic elements in the children’s 
developing speech, and has much to say about the simplification of the language 
presented. But essentially it deals, in its phonetic part, with selected processes 
in a phonetic way, no use being made of the useful principle of contrast to show 
the gradual building-up of an integrated sound-structure. Besides, the author 
extends the sway of the term ‘phonologie’ to the fields of morphology and syntax. 
No doubt the phenomena are comparable; but a unified cover term exists, namely 


‘structure’, ‘structural analysis’. It will not do to stretch the term ‘phonologie’, 
which, in French, suffers from a multiplicity of definitions as it is,' so far as to 
include non-phonetic phenomena. 

At the end of the book, lists of vocabulary, arranged by categories, are given 
for both boys; first for the last five months of the second year, arranged chronolog- 


1 Grégoire himself (27 n. 5) feels the need of explaining that he uses ‘phonologique’ in 
the descriptive, that is, not in the historical sense; he means ‘phonemic’. Saussure wants to 
reserve ‘phonologie’ for the descriptive study of sounds, i.e. ‘phonetics’, in his Cours de 
linguistique générale, Introduction, ch. 7, §1 (page 84 in the Spanish translation; Buenos 
Aires, 1945), leaving ‘phonétique’ for the historical study; but he realizes that this distinc- 
tion reflects actual French usage only in part. It certainly does not correspond to the 
prevailing English usage, where ‘phonetics’ never means historical study. If a student’s 
report can be trusted, one professor in an American university requires his students to 
use Spanish ‘fonologia’ for phonemics in English contexts, which illustrates, absurdly 
enough, the ambiguity which the term ‘phonology’ has begun to develop in English, too, 
without solving the difficulty; for ‘fonologia’ has a double (if not triple) meaning in Spanish 
as well: history of sounds, phonemics, and (at least in the translation of Saussure) phonet- 
ics. We can do nothing to cure the tangle of definitions in French and Spanish; but it 
would seem advisable to restrict the definition of ‘phonology’ in English again to its best- 
established meaning, history of sounds, and to find other terms for other methodological 
approaches, as American linguists have wisely done in establishing the term ‘phonemics’. 
No good can come from overburdening the terms ‘phonology’ and ‘phonological’ with 
other meanings, as in Stetson’s Bases of phonology (Oberlin, 1945: historical and descrip- 
tive sound study combined) or in Bloch’s Set of postulates (Lana. 24.8: referring to units of 
speech that. are not necessarily identical with phonemes). 
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ically, in the children’s phonetic form, with standard translations where neces- 
sary (really a summarizing appendix to vol. 1); then for the turn from the third 
to the fourth year, arranged alphabetically in standard spelling. The two latter 
lists are not directly comparable, because for the younger boy only the observed 
vocabulary is listed, whereas the list for the older boy includes also words from a 
dictionary which he understood and was able to ‘define’-—roughly but cleverly—, 
that is, his passive vocabulary. The two types of vocabulary are clearly identi- 
fied, however. The procedure illustrates two characteristic facts: the older 
boy’s language received more attention (258 f.), and his learning was more 
carefully directed, especially by the father. 

Phonetic transcription (slightly modified IPA), which was used thruout vol. 1, 
is here employed only exceptionally. An approximate rendition of the children’s 
pronunciation in adapted standard orthography is resorted to, even in the part on 
child phonetics. It is usually sufficient, because important points are carefully 
explained in words. Anyone who has struggled with typist and printer over a 
book that makes extensive use of phonetic transcription, will not blame the 
author for choosing an easier method. It cannot be denied, however,—and the 
author would be the last one to deny it—that this method is less satisfactory than 
transcription. Indications of the type pdne:r (for ‘promener’, 182, 188) mean a 
lengthened final vowel, doubtless without a consonant; but the indication is 
awkward. ‘Qu’il’ is rendered on the same page (210) once by qu’il and once 
by kil; 7 fra (‘il fera’, 143) looks like a distortion by the child, whereas the author 
(99) is fully aware of the fact that this is a common pronunciation of informal 
standard French. Slight modifications of pronunciation seem large when the 
progress from past to pasque 7 (for ‘parce qu’il’, 42 n. 3) is written in this manner; 
w’est-t-le? is supposed to be different from w’est-il? (for ‘Ou est-il?’ instead of 
‘Ou est-elle?’ 42 n. 2)—but how? ‘OW’ is regularly transcribed by w before a 
vowel; does this pronunciation really differ from informal adult pronunciation? 
Are we to believe that the child pronounced the name ‘Grégoire’ Géga (312) and 
Gégoire (277) with a fricative [3] instead of the initial stop? 

A curious feature is the attitude of the parents, especially the father, toward the 
Walloon dialect of French, which the children heard in their surroundings outside 
of the home (and partly inside, from servants and guests). The author has 
full understanding and tolerance for the differences between the informal spoken 
language and formal French; he even adds observations of his own which are 
neglected by the grammars (197). But he has no tolerance at all for Walloon 
dialect features, which he invariably calls bad, wrong, mistakes. (It is interest- 
ing to observe that the less docile younger son resisted this normative tendency, 
264.) The attitude is understandable. In a sense, we have here a bilingual 
situation, the father desperately defending the position of the minority language, 
standard French, against the overpowering influence of the majority language 
spoken by the environment, Walloon or Walloonized French. The value placed 
on standard French, however, is socially inspired rather than the result of an 
objective linguistic appreciation. The struggle between the standard and the 
dialect is one of the most fascinating features of these children’s language learn- 
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ing, particularly for linguists who know standard French, but are not familiar 
with the dialect; Grégoire gives them ample information on the differences. 

The index at the end of the book is carefully detailed, but has gaps; references 
to ‘Walloonisms’, for instance, are very incomplete; the important passage on p. 
215 is not listed. 

Grégoire treats his subject strictly monographically. He presents his own 
observations as source material, without taking much cognizance of the literature 
in the field. Stern and Scupin are nearly the only authors whose books are used 
from time to time for the sake of comparison in theoretical passages. There is no 
bibliography, except occasionally in footnotes. Grégoire did not get to see the 
first volume of the reviewer’s work (1939) in time, for which he expresses his 
regret (369 n.)—one of the mishaps incident to war conditions.2 For later 
users of both sets of source materials it is fortunate that Grégoire’s arrangement 
of presentation is in many respects similar to that of the reviewer, in the latter’s 
published and forthcoming volumes. A difference in method is the fact that 
Grégoire directed the learning, especially that of his elder son, and corrected the 
speaking constantly, to combat defects and localisms, whereas the reviewer let 
his children’s speech grow naturally. Grégoire defends his procedure ably 
(442). 

The hand of the experienced linguist shows on every page of the book. There 
are no defects of linguistic judgment, such as are found in laymen’s child-language 
studies. The separation of child linguistics from the treatment of child language 
as an incidental chapter of child psychology, demanded by Wilhelm Ament as 
early as 1899 (Die Entwicklung von Sprechen und Denken beim Kinde 26), 
proves its value in the more vital linguistic appreciation made possible by speciali- 
zation. The linguistic processes operating in child language are everywhere set 
in the framework of general linguistics. Comparisons with developments in 
standard languages, written, spoken, popular, are constantly made. Naturally 
developments in the history of French and from popular Latin to the Romance 
languages prevail; but English and German are often mentioned,’ and parallels 
from ‘exotic’ languages are occasionally used. With this volume, Grégoire has 
more firmly established his position as one of the pioneers of child linguistics as a 
separate branch of general linguistics. 

W. F. Leopotp, NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHONETICS OF AMERICAN ENGLISH. By CHARLES 
KENNETH THomas. Pp. ix+ 181. New York:The Ronald Press Company, 
1947. 


It is unfortunately not often that an elementary textbook on pronunciation is 
written by a competent phonetician and experienced observer of American speech 
who brings sound linguistic principles to the exposition of fundamentals. When 


2 The mishap is mutual. The reviewer sent vols. 3 and 4 of his work, Speech develop- 
ment of a bilingual child, to the printer early in 1947. Their publication will be long de- 
layed; but it is too late to use Grégoire’s new book for them. 

3 Incidentally, the ‘ich-sound’ is always called Germanic by the author; it should be 
called German. 
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such a book also embodies considerable research which serves to advance our 
knowledge of regional variations in phonology, its careful consideration for use in 
undergraduate English and speech courses becomes almost mandatory. The 
present review will attempt to summarize and evaluate Thomas’s book in the 
light of its primary purpose, which is elementary instruction. 

In a brief preface the author immediately states his faith in the phonemie 
principle and his belief ‘that the distinctive sound unit, or phoneme, is basic to 
our understanding of speech, and that the non-distinctive variations, whether 
regional, personal or contextual, are of secondary importance.’ 

Chapter 1, Introduction, further develops the phonemic principle, emphasizing 
the necessity of isolating the phonemes and assigning symbols to them. The 
phonetician’s principle should be ‘to have one symbol, and only one, for each 
phonetic element, that is, for each phoneme or distinctive sound’—a principle 
which the author tries to follow throughout but which in practice he sometimes 
finds it necessary to ‘modify’ (5, n. 2). 

Chapter 2 deals with The Mechanism of Speech, Chapter 3 with The Classifica- 
tion of Speech Sounds. 

Chapters 4-15 deal with The Sounds of English. Each sound is described 
with regard to such matters as articulation, occurrence, usual spellings, foreigners’ 
difficulties, regional peculiarities, and certain ‘substandard’ features which the 
student is advised to avoid. The organization is somewhat unconventional; for 
example, Chapter 4 describes [p, b, m, f, v, t, d, n, I], Chapter 6 [w, j, e, e], Chapter 
7 [0,3, p]. These chapters are ali followed by simple sets of exercises. 

Chapters 16-18 treat Stress and the Dynamics of English Pronunciation, The 
Dynamics of Stopped Consonants, and The Length of Sounds. Chapters 19 and 
20 are devoted to Phonetic Change, with particular attention to assimilation, 
dissimilation, and metathesis. 

Chapter 21, which is considerably longer than any of the others, takes up 
Regional Types of American Pronunciation. A brief sketch of American setile- 
ment history as a key to regional variation is followed by a demonstration of 
regional practice with regard to such features as post-vocalic [r], vowels before 
[r], the ‘broad a’, and vowels before velar consonants. The speech areas which 
are recognized are Eastern New England, New York City, Middle Atlantic, 
Western Pennsylvania, Southern, Southern Mountain, and General American. 
Specimen passages representing each of these types are given in phonetic (or 
phonemic?) transcription. This chapter is followed by a bibliography. A brief 
final chapter (22) treats Standards of Pronunciation, and outlines the methods 
by which the student may improve his speech. 

Certain of the characteristics of Thomas’s presentation derive from the nature 
of the task he has set for himself. Since he is writing for students without previ- 
ous training in phonetics, his aim is clarity rather than comprehensiveness. 
Clarity he undoubtedly achieves; it would be difficult to find a more lucid 
exposition of phonetic principles for beginners. Almost inevitably such clarity 
is sometimes accompanied by oversimplifications and omissions. Many of these 
are no doubt justifiable on pedagogical grounds, yet others may prove trouble- 
some; for example, the failure to explain whispering, and the statements (e.g. 
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28, 62) which lead the student to think that whispering is the same thing as 
voicelessness'—definitely a misconception which would have to be corrected at 
some future time. 

A feature of organization that may prove annoying to instructors and students 
is the failure to outline the American English sound system in its entirety some- 
where near the beginning of the book and to tabulate the phonemic symbols. 
Instead, the speech sounds are described, discussed, and symbolized one at a 
time over a stretch of twelve chapters; the student will have completed two-thirds 
of his textbook before he is able to classify and assign symbols to all the phonemes 
that occur in his speech. Such an arrangement may avoid overburdening certain 
types of students, but it may well cause others to become impatient. Moreover, 
it presents difficulties in the logical presentation of allophones, the occurrence of 
which may depend on the presence of sounds which the student has not yet been 
introduced to. The phonemes /n/ and /I/ are discussed in Chapter 4; their 
voiceless allophones are not described until Chapter 19, under the heading 
Partial Assimilations. 

It is clear that speech improvement is one of Thomas’s chief objectives, and it 
would be illogical for a linguist to carp at the presence of numerous value-judg- 
ments in a book devoted to this purpose. Still, the reviewer cannot but feel that 
the author often delivers a verdict on a speech form without a proper trial. Even 
making allowances for pedagogical expediency, he is a little too handy with the 
label ‘substandard’. The loss of the first /d/ in candidate (40), the occurrence of 
/e/ (the vowel of set) in great (57), the use of a low-back vowel [p] in farm (90) 
and of the syllabic /p/ in baking, and a good many other dubious usages are un- 
hesitatingly placed beyond the pale. The use of /u/ (the vowel of boot) in won’t 
in the New York City area is said to be ‘substandard’ (95); the records gathered 
by Guy S. Lowman for the Linguistic Atlas show this form to be in general culti- 
vated use (eight of the twelve cultured informants in the area use the /wunt/ 
form). The statement that [31] in murmur is substandard in the deep South is 
hardly just to the usage of an older but very genteel generation. Incidentally, 
the reviewer winced to find that the loss of /r/ from from is placed in the ‘illiterate’ 
category (144 n. 5), since he himself in rapid speech loses not only the /r/ but 
the vowel as well: [fm] or [om]. 

In general, the author is successful in his attempt to follow the phonemic 
principle; indeed, his application of phonemics to elementary pedagogy is a sig- 
nificant and welcome contribution. His analysis of American English phonemes 
does not differ greatly from that of J.S. Kenyon,” and most of the Kenyon sym- 
bols are utilized. The vowels of beat, bait, boot, and boat are analyzed as unit 
phonemes /i/, /e/, /u/, and /o/, which is perfectly satisfactory. However, the 
attempt to interpret the initial clusters of when and huge as unit phonemes /\/ 


1H. Klinghardt explained the distinction fully and clearly; see his Artikulations- und 
Ilériibungen 79 ff. (Céthen, 1914). [To be sure, the Bell Telephone Laboratories’ high- 
speed motion pictures of the vocal cords in action show that Klinghardt’s description of 
whisper articulation was wrong; but at least Klinghardt knew that whisper and voiceless- 
ness are not the same.—BB] 

2 American Pronunciation, 9th ed.; Ann Arbor, 1946. 
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and /¢/ in the speech of ‘some people’ (102) is probably ill-advised. The voice- 
less allophones of /w/ and /j/ are predictable according to the principle stated on 
p. 133 (i.e. they occur after voiceless sounds, which certainly include /h/). 
There is therefore no reason to assign separate symbols to them in phonemic 
transcription. On the other hand, there are strong grounds for considering 
the initial affricates in church and judge as unit phonemes—an interpretation 
which the author dismisses (83). 

Throughout most of the book, phonemic variations are carefully distinguished 
from phonetic ones—though the task is made somewhat awkward by the fact 
that symbols for both phonemes and allophones are printed in the same type, 
and both are enclosed in brackets. In the instances where the author, intention- 
ally or unintentionally, departs from the phonemic principle, the results are not 
happy. In the discussions and examples of regional types the reader is often left 
in considerable confusion as to whether he is dealing with a phoneme or an allo- 
phone. For example, if in Eastern New England there is no phonemiccontrast 
between cot and caught—in both of which the vowel /n/ is used (156)—it is diffi- 
cult to understand why /a/ should be ‘normal’ in such words as log and mock. 
In the specimen passage representative of Eastern New England, three low-vowel 
symbols, [a], [a], and [9], are used for the vowels of frogs, involved, and sort re- 
spectively. Do these represent three phonemes or the allophones of two pho- 
nemes, or of only one? If (as the Linguistic Atlas leads us to believe) only one 
vowel phoneme serves for these words, why are three symbols needed to represent 
it in phonemic transcription? If, on the other hand, the representation is 
phonetic rather than phonemic, why are not such features as vowel glides, ‘dark 
l’, nasalization of vowels, and voiceless allophones of normally voiced consonants 
symbolized in the transcription? Systems which are partly phonetic and partly 
phonemic have often been used heretofore (e.g. in American Speech) but it is 
highly doubtful whether they can ever be used with great success in the repre- 
senting of regional speech. 

Despite an indifferent success in phonemic analysis, Thomas’s chapter on 
Regional American Pronunciation makes a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the subject. For one thing, it takes us considerably beyond the conception 
that American speech is divided (in the fashion of All Gaul) into Eastern, South- 
ern, and General American. The New York City area is given its rightful status 
as a major speech area; General American is correctly separated from Southern 
by the recognition of the Pennsylvania types; Southern Mountain is regarded 
as a separate type, not as a stepchild of Southern. The author seems more 
thoroughly familiar with the speech of the Northeast than with that of the South 
and West; for this reason his dialect lines in these latter regions are probably less 
reliable. One is inclined to wish that the eastern Virginia type had been demar- 
cated, since this type is phonologically one of the most clearcut in the nation. 
On the other hand, Southern Mountain is probably roped off too tightly ; ‘moun- 
tain’ traits no doubt extend far to the west of the Appalachians themselves. The 
conception of a ‘General American’ type which reaches from Michigan to the 
Texas coast is probably not fundamentally sound ; but we must await the publica- 
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tion of more material from the Midwest before attempting to draw a clear line 
between the Northern and (to use Kurath’s term) the Midland types. 

The materials which Thomas used in his regional survey are not described ; 
presumably he relied very largely on the phonographic recording of a standard- 
ized script. This method has the obvious advantage of permitting a very 
large sampling in a minimum of time. Yet unless the collector has familiarized 
himself with each individual community, he faces considerable difficulty in deter- 
mining how natural his informant’s speech is, how representative it is of the 
community from which he came, and—even more troublesome—what social 
background is represented by the speaker and what social standing his speech- 
forms have in his home community. Even in the passages selected to illustrate 
the regional types, we find traces of these difficulties. The Eastern New England 
informant does not use the typical ‘broad a’ [a] in words like after, glass, and past; 
the Virginia informant (Pittsylvania County) lacks the most striking feature of 
his area—the centralized first element in the diphthong of south and out.? The 
occurrence of such forms as [tSml1] for chimney in the speech of some of the 
informants inclines us to wonder whether all the specimens under comparison 
represent the same social level. 

On the whole, Thomas has made an excellent contribution to linguistic peda- 
gogy, and his textbook should prove to be very satisfactory for college courses. 
There is no doubt whatever that linguistics should be introduced into the 
college curriculum at a considerably lower level than is now usually done; a book 
such as this, which presents the elements of the science clearly and at the same 
time without serious distortion of the facts, meets a very palpable need that now 
exists in our educational apparatus. 

E. Baaspy Atwoop, UNiversity oF TEXAS 


3 See Guy S. Lowman Jr., The Treatment of au in Virginia, Proceedings of the Second 
International Congress of Phonetic Sciences 122-5 (Cambridge, 1936). 
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LINGUISTIC AND CULTURAL CHANGE! 


Harry Horer 


University oF CALIFoRNIA, Los ANGELES 


Culture, to employ Tylor’s well known definition,” is ‘that complex whole which 
includes knowledge, beliefs, art, morals, law, custom, and any other capabilities 
and habits acquired by man as a member of society.’ It is clear that language 
is a part of culture: it is one of the many ‘capabilities acquired by man as a mem- 
ber of society.’ 

Despite this obvious inclusion of language in the total fabric of culture, we 
often find the two contrasted in such a way as to imply that there is little in 
common between them. Thus, anthropologists frequently make the point that 
peoples sharing substantially the same culture speak languages belonging to 
disparate stocks, and, contrariwise, that peoples whose languages are related may 
have very different cultures. In the American Southwest, for example, the 
cultures of the several Pueblo groups, from Hopi in the west to Taos in the east, 
are remarkably alike. Puebloan languages, however, belong to four distinct 
stocks: Shoshonean, Zunian, Keresan, and Tanoan. The reverse situation— 
peoples speaking related languages but belonging to different culture areas—is 
illustrated by the Athapaskan-speaking groups in North America. Here we find 
languages clearly and unmistakably related, spoken by peoples of the Mackenzie 
area, the California area, and the area of the Southwest, three very different 
cultural regions. 

The fact that linguistic and culture areas do not often coincide in no way denies 
the proposition that language is part and parcel of the cultural tradition. Culture 
areas result from the fact that some traits of culture are easily borrowed by one 
group from neighboring groups. In essence, then, the similarities in culture 
which mark societies in the same culture area result from contact and borrowing, 
and are limited to those features of culture which are easily transmitted from one 
group to another. 

Language areas, on the other hand, are regions occupied by peoples speaking 
cognate languages. The similarities in language between such peoples are due, 
not to contact and borrowing, but to a common linguistic tradition. Traits of 
language are not readily borrowed and we should not expect to find linguistic 
traits among those cultural features shared by peoples in the same culture area. 

If whole cultures could be grouped genetically as we now group languages into 
stocks and families, the culture areas so formed would be essentially coincident 
with language areas. This is difficult to do, since much of culture does not lend 
itself to the precise comparison necessary to the establishment of genetic relations. 
Among the Apachean-speaking peoples of the American Southwest, however, it is 
notable that groups so widely divergent in some of their more overt cultural 


1 The subsiance of this paper was presented to the staff and students of the Linguistic 
Institute at one of the forums held during the summer of 1948 at the University of Michigan. 
2 E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture 1.1 (Boston, 1874). 
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traits as the Navaho, Chiricahua, and Kiowa-Apache nevertheless share a core 
of covert cultural items among which, of course, we find language. Thus Dr. 
Opler, after a careful consideration of the kinship systems of the Apachean- 
speaking tribes, says:3 ‘The conclusion from ethnographic evidence seems inescap- 
able that there was an early dichotomy of Southern Athabaskans [= Apacheans], 
and that the Navaho, Jicarilla, Kiowa Apache, and Lipan on the one hand, and 
the Western Apache, Chiricahua, and Mescalero on the other, are the fruits of 
further differentiation and movement after such a division. The cultural evi- 
dence for such a dichotomy makes intelligible the existence of the two kinship 
types. The implication seems to be that the impetus toward the development 
of the Jicarilla kinship type occurred largely after the division of the proto- 
Southern Athabaskan-speaking peoples into two main bodies, but while the tribes 
which now use the Jicarilla type system were still much more closely connected 
than was the case at the time of first white contact.’ This conclusion is much the 
same as my own, based on purely linguistic evidence, as to the subdivisions of the 
Apachean-speaking peoples.’ 

The interrelation of language and other aspects of culture is so close that no 
part of the culture of a particular group can properly be studied without reference 
to the linguistic symbols in use. As illustration we need only consider social 
organization, the complex of cultural traits which governs the relations of indi- 
viduals and groups in human society. To determine the precise nature of those 
relations it is always necessary to analyze not only the meanings but often the 
grammatical form as well of the terms employed to symbolize intra-group 
relationships. 

An interesting example may be taken from the Chiricahua Apache, among 
whom relatives are divided into several groups in terms of the degree of familiar- 
ity or respect displayed in their relations with one another. At one extreme we 
find the relations between siblings of the same sex, who treat each other with a 
friendliness and cordiality not paralleled elsewhere in Chiricahua society. At 
the other extreme are the relations of an individual with the relatives of his 
spouse, which are marked by extreme deference and studiously maintained 
respect observances. ‘This distinction is faithfully reflected in the language, 
which possesses not only a considerable vocabulary of respect terms to be used in 
reference to one’s in-laws but also employs a special third person pronoun for 
respect relatives and a special second person form when such kin are addressed 
directly. A man calls his wife’s relatives, taken as a group, kdé?iSxéhé ‘those for 
whom I carry burdens’, a relative form of ké?i8zé ‘I carry burdens for them’ where 
kd- ‘for them’ is the respectful third person pronoun go- (combining form k-) plus 
the postposition -d ‘for benefit of’. If the indirect object in such a construction 
had reference to a relative not of the respect group, the form would be ba? ?sré ‘I 
carry burdens for them’: bd < bi-, familiar third person, plus -é ‘for benefit of’. 


3M. E. Opler, The kinship systems of the Southern Athabaskan-speaking tribes, Amer- 
ican Anthropologist 38.620-33 (1936). 

4 Harry Hoijer, The Southern Athapaskan languages, American Anthropolog?st 10.75-37 
(1938). 

5 See M. Ek. Opler, An Apache life-way, particularly 140-85 (Chicago, 1941). 
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Among the Navaho, the intense, almost pathological avoidance of the dead is 
similarly reflected in the language. If, in telling historical tales, the Navaho 
must mertion individuals who are no longer living, he almost always adds the 
enclitics -riéé-? ‘it used to be’ or -ni?, past time, to their names to indicate that the 
persons referred to belong to the past.® 

As a final example, it is noteworthy that both Apachean and Tewan, in 
common with many other American Indian languages, distinguish three number 
categories in the verb: singular, dual, and plural. In Apachean, indeed, the dual 
is far more frequently used than the plural (more precisely, the distributive 
plural), which is employed only rarely. This linguistic device is paralleled by 
the widespread custom, especially among the Indians of the Southwest, of con- 
ceiving of supernatural personalities as twins or otherwise paired individuals. 
Among the Navaho, almost every supernatural being and culture hero has a 
sibling or twin, and even such inanimate but sacred objects of ritual as the corn, 
the winds, thunder and lightning, and the firmament are rarely mentioned except 
in pairs.’ It should be added that I am not suggesting that the dual number 
arose because of these cultural factors; it is the parallelism, not the possible causal 
relation, that is here emphasized. 

Despite the obvious and necessary interrelation of language and other facets 
of culture, little research has as yet been done which would lead to an understand- 
ing of this relationship. Yet such an understanding would appear necessary to 
any study of linguistic change that is not confined to a compilation of the results 
of change in a particular language or group of languages. If this statement 
sounds extreme it is because, as linguists, we take the cultural context of language 
for granted. Descriptive studies of language, synchronic or diachronic, can be 
undertaken without detailed discussion of the cultures in which the languages 
described are so deeply imbedded. But linguistics, as the science of language, is 
not concerned alone with description; this is only a necessary first step to setting 
up scientific generalizations or laws. To understand and generalize on linguistic 
change, we must see it as part of the wider process of cultural change. Because 
linguistics is the oldest of the sciences dealing with culture, and because its de- 
scriptive techniques have gained an objectivity and a precision far beyond that 
produced by other sciences of culture, its contributions to the problem of cultural 
change should be far greater than is actually the case. That such contributions 
have not been made, results in part from the linguist’s extreme concentration 
on language alone and his neglect of the problem of determining the role of lan- 
guage in the total culture. 

Anthropologists, too, have until recently been more concerned with the study 
of specific aspects of culture than with the problem of cultural integration. This 
has led, especially among those primarily interested in culture history, to the 
conclusion that culture is a mere assemblage of traits, held together only by the 
accident of existing in the same society at the same time. With such a view of 
culture, the study of cultural change becomes, like much of historical linguistics, 


6 Edward Sapir and Harry Hoijer, Navaho Texts (Iowa City, 1942), particularly text 30. 
See also note 30.59 to the translations, p. 538. 
7 Ibid., especially text 15. 
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a record of the results of change rather than a study of the forces responsible for 
change. 

Within the past twenty-five years, however, anthropologists have increasingly 
turned their attention to the development of concepts which will not only better 
describe individual cultures taken as wholes but will also account for their inte- 
gration. Asa result, it has become clear that a culture is more than a fortuitous 
assemblage of traits; each culture possesses, in addition to its trait content, a 
unique organization in terms of which its distinct components are significantly 
related to one another. 

The culture of the Chiricahua Apache well illustrates this point. Opler® de- 
scribes them as hunting and food-gathering nomads who lived in the semiarid 
regions of the American Southwest. Their artifacts were few and crude. Be- 
cause of their meager technology and because the territory in which they lived 
was none too rich in food resources, the Chiricahua were few in number but spread 
over a considerable area. It was necessary for them to be well scattered, since 
the available food supply would soon have been exhausted by a denser population. 
At the same time a certain concentration of population was necessary to guard 
against invaders and to provide the labor necessary to subsistence. 

With this technology, it is not surprising to find that ‘the central unit of Apache 
social organization was the extended domestic family. Residence after marriage 
among the Apaches was matrilocal, and so the extended domestic family ordinar- 
ily included an older married couple, their married and unmarried daughters, 
their sons-in-law, their married daughters’ children, and their unmarried sons. 
The individual dwellings of the several families comprising this group were 
scattered a short distance from one another; altogether those camps composed a 
cluster of related families who shared the varied fortunes of battle, feast, work, 
and ceremony.” In brief, the social organization of the Chiricahua had a form 
consistent with their technology and the resources of the environment in which 
they lived. Similar consistencies may be noted throughout this culture, as in- 
deed is true of any culture which has not been thoroughly demoralized. 

In consequence of this view of culture as an integrated whole, changes in the 
several departments of a culture cannot be regarded as distinct and unrelated 
but must be viewed as different aspects of a single process. Changes in one 
aspect of a culture must inevitably result, sooner or later, in changes in all other 
aspects. This may be illustrated in any instance of cultural change where there 
are enough data to view the process as a whole. 

When, for example, machine tools were first introduced to Western European 
civilization, shifts in the economic system followed almost immediately. Capital 
accumulations derived from industry and trade rapidly replaced land and agri- 
culture as the major wealth-producing sources. This in turn reordered the rela- 


8 For a review of this development in anthropology, see M. E. Opler, Some recently 
developed concepts relating to culture, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 4.107-22 
(1948). 

9M. E. Opler, An interpretation of ambivalence of two American Indian tribes, Journal 
of Social Psychology 7.103-5 (1936). 

10 Tbhid. 105. 
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tions between individuals and groups in Western European society: the earlier 
paternalistic and relatively more intimate relations between the lord of the manor 
and his dependents were gradually replaced by the more impersonal and compli- 
cated relations of employer and employee. Ultimately every aspect of Western 
European civilization underwent drastic change, an occurrence amply attested 
by the fact that we today find the civilizations of feudal Europe almost as strange 
in their fundamental traits as any non-European civilization. 

Given this conception of cultural change, it follows that changes in language, 
since language is an important part of the cultural pattern, must take place, in 
part at least, in response to cultural changes in general. Our problem may be 
stated as follows: (1) Can we establish that linguistic change—and by this we 
mean not only semantic change but phonemic and grammatical change as well— 
is a part of the pattern of cultural change in general and not independent of it? 
and (2) Can we determine precisely the particular mechanisms which relate lan- 
guage to the rest of culture and through which such co-ordinated changes take 
place? 

In respect to the first of these problems, there are a number of observations 
which suggest that periods of significant change in culture are roughly coincident 
with marked shifts in linguistic structure. It is surely no accident that the rad- 
ical linguistic changes which mark the transition from Anglo-Saxon to Modern 
English are roughly paralleled in time by the change from the relatively isolated 
rural English culture of the Anglo-Saxon period to the highly urbanized industrial 
civilization of England today. Note, however, that no direct connection between 
a specific linguistic type and a given level of cultural development is here pro- 
posed. We are not suggesting, for example, that the rise of mercantilism in 
England led specifically to the loss of endings in the English verb or to the forma- 
tion of a relatively analytic linguistic structure from one that was relatively 
synthetic. We mean only to say that the rapid and far-reaching changes in other 
features of culture that took place in England between 900 and 1900 stimulated 
an equally widespread change in the linguistic features of that culture. 

In the same way it is notable that the period of development of the Romance 
languages from the parent Italic dialects is paralleled by numerous and extensive 
changes in non-linguistic culture which affected southwestern Europe in essenti- 
ally the same period. And in more recent times, Spanish, brought to the 
Americas in the early 1500’s, developed along very different lines in each of the 
culturally distinctive areas in which it is now spoken. Ethnological researches 
in Latin America have revealed that the present-day folk cultures of these regions 
are complex blends of 15th- and 16th-century Spanish cultural themes and those 
of the local American Indian cultures. It is not at all improbable that these 
diverse cultural changes have been responsible for at least some of the diversi- 
fication of New World Spanish. 

Other interesting and challenging examples appear in the relative degrees of 
change which may be noted among languages belonging to the same linguistic 
family. It is notable, for example, that Lithuanian, in comparison with English, 
has preserved much more of the Proto-Indo-European grammar. Similarly, 
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Lithuanian-speaking peoples, taken as a whole, have been far less affected than 
English-speaking peoples by the cultural innovations which mark the rise of 
modern European civilization. 

Again, the Apachean languages divide into two groups, western and eastern. 
Navaho is linguistically the most divergent member of the western group and the 
speakers of Navaho have also diverged farthest from what we may call the basic 
culture of the Apachean-speaking groups. In the eastern group, the Kiowa- 
Apache, who adopted a Plains-like culture through their intimate association with 
the Kiowa and so diverged greatly from their earlier cultural base, are also far 
removed linguistically from the other languages of the eastern division. 

These examples are of course not conclusive. Nevertheless, they do suggest 
that linguistic change tends to slow down where the culture of a people is rela- 
tively static or slow to change, and that, when a group undergoes rapid changes 
in its non-linguistic culture, linguistic change may similarly increase in tempo. 

Care must be taken, however, not to read into this tentative generalization 
more than is actually there. It is not suggested that divergent tongues tend to 
become alike merely because their speakers come to share a similar culture. 
Neither complete nor partial linguistic assimilation need take place, and we have 
of course much evidence to this effect. Hungarian, Finnish, and Basque have 
survived as distinctive linguistic entities among the surrounding Indo-European 
languages in spite of considerable assimilation in other features of culture. Many 
examples of a like nature occur among American Indians. The Kiowa-Apache, 
Athapaskan in speech, have lived in intimate association with the Kiowa for cen- 
turies, but there is no evidence that either language has in the least approached 
the other in basic type. In brief, an increase in the rapidity of linguistic change 
by virtue of cultural changes stimulated by outside contacts need not result in an 
assimilation to the language of the outside group. 

We may turn now to the second phase of the problem before us: Can anything 
be said of the manner in which features of language are linked to non-linguistic 
culture? More precisely, what are the mechanisms, if any, by means of which 
changes in non-linguistic cultural patterns set into motion changes in language? 

An obvious relation exists of course between semantic change and cultural 
change. Asa people acquire, by invention or borrowing, cultural innovations of 
any sort, there are inevitable additions to their vocabulary. In some cases, 
especially when the cultural innovations come by diffusion, the linguistic addi- 
tions consist of borrowed terms, often taken from the same sources as the 
borrowed cultural items. Though in most cases such borrowed forms take on 
the phonemic and grammatical peculiarities of the language which receives them, 
it not infrequently happens that the borrowings alter both the phonemic and the 
grammatical patterns of the receiving language. This has apparently happened 
in English, where both phonemic and grammatical patterns have been affected 
by borrowings from French. 

An interesting example of phonemic alteration caused by borrowing is found 
in an Apachean language, Chiricahua. Native Chiricahua words never begin 
with | or 2; these phonemes occur only medially and in final position. When, 
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however, Chiricahua borrowed the Spanish words loco ‘crazy’ and rico ‘rich’, 
which were nativized as l6-g6 and Zi-g0o respectively, both / and Z acquired new 
positions of occurrence, so far confined to these words and their several derived 
forms. 

Borrowings of this sort have undoubtedly occurred many times in the history 
of the world’s languages. The two best-known examples are found in the prob- 
able diffusion of the so-called clicks from Bushman-Hottentot to the neighboring 
Bantu languages of South Africa, and in the fact that the Wakaskan, Na-Dene, 
Salishan, and Tsimshian languages of British Columbia, which belong to four 
distinct stocks, have a surprising similarity in phonetic form, probably due to 
extensive borrowing. Unfortunately, we lack detailed data with which to demon- 
strate the precise manner in which these borrowings took place. 

Cultural innovations may also result in shifts of meaning in older native terms. 
Navaho ?{-?, which today means ‘horse’, is a case in point. Comparative evi- 
dence, together with the analysis of certain Navaho compounds, reveals that 
i{-? originally referred to the dog, the only domestic animal the Navaho possessed 
before they took over the horse from the Europeans. The same is true of Navaho 
bé-§, formerly ‘flint’ but now ‘metal’, a material obviously introduced by European 
contact. 

A third way in which vocabulary reflects cultural change is by the formation 
of compounds and similar derivations to express newly acquired elements of cul- 
ture. Navaho again provides many examples. One of the more interesting is 
nadq:?, the modern word for corn. Ethnological evidence demonstrates that the 
Navaho acquired corn only recently and that the borrowing was made from their 
Pueblo neighbors, their hereditary enemies. Linguistic analysis and comparative 
study confirms this conclusion; for it can be shown that nd-dq:?, which Navaho 
speakers of today cannot etymologize, is an old compound of na:- ‘enemy’ and the 
possessed form -dq:? ‘food’. nd-d4-?, historically interpreted, has the literal sig- 
nificance ‘food of the enemy’." 

It is clear, however, that semantic changes, however extensive, need not of 
themselves exert a profound influence on the basic structure of language. Sapir 
points out: 


It goes without saying that the mere content of language is intimately related to culture. 
A society that has no knowledge of theosophy need have no name for it; aborigines that had 
never seen or heard of a horse were compelled to invent or borrow a word for the animal 
when they made his acquaintance. In the sense that the vocabulary of a language more 
or less faithfully reflects the culture whose purposes it serves it is perfectly true that the 
history of culture and the history of language move along parallel lines. But this super- 
ficial and extraneous kind of parallelism is of no real interest to the linguist except in so far 
as the growth or borrowing of new words incidentally throws light on the formal trends of 
the language. The linguistic student should never make the mistake of identifying a lan- 
guage with its dictionary. 





11 Edward Sapir, Internal linguistic evidence suggestive of the northern origin of the 
Navaho, American Anthropologist 38.224-35 (1936). This paper gives a number of instances 
illustrating the point made here. 

12 Edward Sapir, Language 234 (New York, 1921). 
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But though a language should not be identified with its dictionary, it is not alto- 
gether certain that we may wholly ignore the lexical content of a language in the 
determination of its essential structure, phonemic or grammatical. It is after 
all by examining and comparing the utterances of a speech community that we 
determine linguistic structure. And these utterances are composed of morphemes 
and words, the meanings of which are conditioned very largely by the non-lin- 
guistic culture of the group which speaks the language. As this culture changes, 
the lexical features of a language, as we have seen, may be added to or rearranged. 
Our problem may be restated, then, as follows: Does the addition of lexical 
features by borrowing, change in meaning, and the formation of compounds and 
phrase words exert enough influence on the utterances peculiar to a speech com- 
munity to affect the phonemic and grammatical structure of the language? If 
we can show that the lexical content of a language does bear some relation to 
linguistic structure, then we have a link, however indirect and tenuous, between 
linguistic and cultural change. 

It is at this point in our analysis that modern linguistic science fails to provide 
pertinent data. We have little or no precise information on the effect of semantic 
change upon the phonemic and grammatical patterns of a language. Our studies 
are for the most part more or less painstaking descriptions of a language at a 
particular period in its history or of the results of changes which have taken place 
in a language or a group of languages between two particular periods in its history. 
In brief, we lack studies on the processes of linguistic change and on the possi- 
bilities of relating these to the processes of change in the non-linguistic aspects of 
culture. 

It is precisely such studies that are necessary to our problem. The factors 
which are responsible for linguistic change will never be uncovered by descriptions 
of phonetic correspondences or by comparative grammars. These provide only 
the data on linguistic change, abstracted very largely from the cultural contexts 
which might have given them the significance for which we are searching. Causes 
of linguistic change must be sought in these cultural contexts; for it is here that 
the complex fabric of language is made to fit the numberless meaningful situations 
provided by the daily experiences of the members of a society. Just as a people 
faced with new problems in the production of food and other necessities will 
devise new technical means and reorganize their social structure to meet these 
problems, so it is likely that the introduction of new meanings and the correspond- 
ing expansion of vocabulary will bring about changes in the essential formal 
structures by means of which vocabulary items are organized into units of speech. 

Despite the deficiencies in our knowledge, it is still possible to suggest ways in 
which linguistic change may be specifically related to changes in other aspects of 
culture. As we have seen, the vocabulary of a language varies in response to 
cultural changes; and so our problem becomes one of determining the effect of 
semantic change upon the phonemic and grammatical patterns of language. In 

*this discussion, however, I shall attempt only to link semantic changes with 
phonetic and phonemic change. 

We arrive at a description of the phonemes of a language by a comparison and 
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analysis of meaningful utterances made by members of the speech community. 
These utterances include, among others, linguistic forms having special cultural 
significance, such as words and other locutions defining artifacts, processes of 
manufacture, social forms, or religious beliefs and practices. As the culture 
changes, such linguistic forms may be increased in number, changed in meaning, 
or otherwise varied. During a period of relative cultural stability, however, the 
utterances current in a given speech community attain a phonetic equilibrium in 
the sense that sounds are combined in definable arrangements. It is this fact 
that enablesus to make a phonemic analysis, for we describe each phoneme in terms 
of its allophones, the particular phonetic forms it assumes in each of the positions 
in the utterance which it may occupy. 

Among the phonetic features in which the allophones of a phoneme differ are 
some which derive from the phonetic contexts in which the phoneme may be 
present. In Navaho, for example, the phoneme ¢ has a back palatal aspiration 
when it precedes a back vowel, a front palatal aspiration when it precedes a front 
vowel, and a mid-palatal labialized aspiration when it precedes a rounded back 
vowel. Since the phoneme é occurs only as a syllable initial and is followed only 
by a vowel, the allophones, in this instance, vary only by reason of differences in 
phonetic context. 

To the extent that a phoneme is phonetically describable in terms of the con- 
texts in which it appears, it follows that a phoneme may change phonetically as 
these contexts are altered in any way. In Chiricahua Apache, as we have said, 
it is interesting to note that the phonemes / and Z occur only medially and finally 
in native words. But in a number of borrowed forms, the words 1é6-g6 ‘crazy’ and 
2%-g0 ‘rich’ and their derivatives, / and 2 appear as word initials. The introduc- 
tion of lé-g6 and 2:g0o, then, produced a phonetic change in Chiricahua: it gave 
land 2 new positions of occurrence, although their incidence is limited. 

But this is not all. The occurrence of / and Z as word initials also altered in a 
minor way the phonetic equilibrium of Chiricahua utterances; it provided, in 
short, a new phonetic context for all the phonemes in Chiricahua which may 
occupy the final position in the word. None of these could previously have 
occurred, as word finals, before 1 and 2; but now such combinations became 
possible. This occurrence, which as far as I know produced no subsequent pho- 
netic changes, nevertheless illustrates what is meant by a disturbance of the 
phonetic equilibrium in the utterances of a speech community. 

Similar disturbances may well be caused when native words change in meaning 
as a result of changes in non-linguistic culture. When a word changes in mean- 
ing, it will not only occur in utterances which it could not previously have entered, 
but it may also form compounds not previously possible. Navaho %#-?, formerly 
‘dog’ but now ‘horse’, combines in the latter meaning with -yé-? ‘burden’ to give 
‘saddle’; and Navaho bé‘%, earlier ‘flint’ but now ‘metal’, combines with ¢éa-? 
‘basket’ to give the meaning ‘bucket’. 

The same is true when changes in non-linguistic culture result in the formation 
of compounds. In such instances, native forms may well enter into combinations 
previously unknown or even combine with borrowed forms. An interesting 
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example of the latter is found in the Navaho compound nda-ki-2dé-lé ‘twenty-five 
cents’, where the native nd-ki ‘two’ unites with -24-l, from Spanish real plus the 
native ending -6. 

As new linguistic forms become current in a given speech community, whether 
these be borrowings, native words changed in meaning, or newly coined com- 
pounds, it is evident that any of them may provide new phonetic contexts and 
so conceivably produce sounds which have not previously existed in the language. 
It is true, of course, that at particular periods in the history of a language we are 
able to say that some phonemes combine and that others donot. But such rules 
are merely descriptive of current habits of pronunciation; they do not govern 
the speakers of a language, who are indeed unaware of their existence. When 
cultural change brings about linguistic innovations, it is not likely that the 
speakers of a language will be bound by current habits of expression. They may 
well be compelled by new lexical circumstances to unite forms in an utterance in 
a way that will bring together phonemes (or, more precisely, their allophones) 
which have not previously occurred in sequence. 

It is not contended, of course, that every phonetic change, or even the majority 
of them, has its origin in lexical and hence ultimately cultural change. There 
are many phonetic changes which are clearly the result of strictly linguistic 
factors; for example, a change in one feature of a phonemic system may well set 
in motion a whole series of shifts representing the integration of the newly devel- 
oped phoneme to the system as a whole. It is only the initial disturbance of the 
phonetic equilibrium that is brought about by changes in non-linguistic culture, 
insofar as these affect the lexicon of a language. Once such a stimulus to pho- 
netic change has taken place, it may well bring in its train a whole series of 
compensatory shifts which eventually, like the first Germanic consonant shift, 
may lead to change in almost every aspect of the phonemic system. 

Unfortunately, there appear to be no data by means of which this hypothesis 
can be given a thorough testing. We need for this purpose detailed studies of 
speech communities over a considerable period of time, such studies to include 
both linguistic and non-linguistic aspects of the culture. More important, the 
linguistic studies must be based, not only on formal literary texts, whether.oral or 
written, which are at present the base for most of our descriptive linguistics, but 
also on ordinary everyday conversational material. It is largely in the speakers’ 
application of their linguistic techniques to the constantly shifting patterns of 
their non-linguistic behavior that we shall find the contexts resulting in change. 

Despite our lack of data, however, it is worth noting, in conclusion, that our 
hypothesis meets the conditions imposed by the nature of phonetic change. 
These are four: 

(1) Phonetic change is usually regular in that it affects all the occurrences of 
a phoneme in certain clearly definable positions in the utterance. The hypothesis 
suggested is posited on this fact, since it proposes that phonetic change begins 
when a phoneme or one of its allophones is, by virtue of vocabulary changes, made 
to occur in phonetic contexts which have not previously existed. 

(2) Phonetic change affects all the speakers in a given speech community to- 
gether; it does not begin with one speaker and spread from one individual to 
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another. It is, in brief, a social phenomenon, not one that can be resolved into 
a series of individual occurrences. The same is true of changes in non-linguistic 
culture. 

(3) The speakers of a given community are unaware of sound change; innova- 
tions in habits of pronunciation are not made consciously, as some theories of 
change have suggested. Our hypothesis implies that speakers are guided in their 
use of language by the meanings to be expressed as well as by their unconsciously 
acquired habits of speech. When the speech context requires combinations of 
forms which run counter to speech habits, this need will take precedence and so 
modify the speech habits of the community. 

(4) Sound change is specific, affecting only certain sounds in a given language 
at a specific period in its history. The cultural concomitants of sound change, 
as here described, are similarly specific, occurring in a particular period in the 
history of a society. 





SLAVIC ne-PRESENTS FROM OLDER je-PRESENTS 


P. TEDESCO 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


[A large part of the Slavic ne-presents, probably all imperfectives, have replaced 
older je-presents, a number of which are still preserved in Old Church Slavic and 
Later Church Slavic, especially Old Russian."] 


A. MAIN FEATURES OF THE ne-Verbs 


1. The ne-presents are one of the three thematic present classes of Slavic 
(e-, ne-, and je-presents). We have e.g. OCS dvignets, Russ. dvinet pf. ‘he wILu 
move’; OCS ssrneto, Russ. séanet impf. ‘it dries’. 


1This article does not deal with all Slavic ne-presents from older je-presents, but— 
provisionally—only with the principal type, the intransitives from consonant roots. Ne- 
verbs from vowel roots, and transitive ne-verbs from consonant roots, which in part prob- 
ably also replace older je-presents, are only briefly considered here (§19 and §56). 

I am indebted to Professor G. Vernadsky for advice on Old Russian matters. 

Following Fortunatov and Trubetzkoy, the glagolitic signs usually rendered by jo (jq) 
and ju (which are not, graphically, composed of j and g or u) are here transcribed by ¢ 
and w. 

Abbreviations: 

(a) Old Church Slavic codices: Ass(emanianus), Cloz(ianus), Euch(ologium), Ev(angels) 
(in general), Mar(ianus), Ps(alterium) Sin(aiticum), Sav(vina kniga) (Sava Ev.), Sup(ras- 
liensis), Zo(graphensis). 

(b) Literature: 

v. Arnim = B. von Arnim, Studien zum altbulgarischen Psalterium Sinaiticum (Veréffent- 
lichungen des slavischen Instituts . . . Berlin, Vol. 3); Berlin, 1930. 

Beaulieux = L. Beaulieux, Grammaire de la langue bulgare (Collection de grammaires de 
l'Institut d’études slaves iv); Paris, 1933. 

Berneker = E. Berneker, Slavisches etymologisches Wérterbuch; Heidelberg, 1908-13. 

Boehme = E. Boehme, Die Actiones der Verba Simplicia in den altbulgarischen Sprach- 
denkmalern; Leipzig, 1904. 

Diels = P. Diels, Altkirchenslavische Grammatik; Heidelberg, 1932. 

Jagié = V. v. Jagi¢, Beitraige zur slavischen Syntax, Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie, 
Phil.-hist. Klasse, Vol. 46 (1900). 

Kul’bakin, VSI. = S. M. Kul’bakin, Le vieux slave; Paris, 1929. 

Leskien = A. Leskien, Handbuch der altbulgarischen Sprache®; Weimar, 1910. 

Leskien, Skr. = A. Leskien, Grammatik der serbo-kroatischen Sprache; Heidelberg, 1914. 

Meillet, Et. = A. Meillet, Etudes sur l’étymologie et le vocabulaire du vieux slave; Paris 
1902/5. 

Meillet-Vaillant = A. Meillet and A. Vaillant, Le slave commun’; Paris, 1934. 

Miklosich (Mikl.) = F. Miklosich, Lexicon palaeoslovenico-graeco-latinum emendatum 
auctum; Wien, 1862-5. 

Sreznevskij (Srezn.) = I. Sreznevskij, Materialy dlja slovarja drevnerusskago jazyka 
...; St. Petersburg, 1890-1912. 

Stang = Chr. S. Stang, Das slavische und baltische Verbum, Skrifter . . . Akademi i Oslo, 
Hist.-filos. Klasse, 1942, No. 1. 

Trautmann (Tr.) = R. Trautmann, Baltisch-Slavisches Wérterbuch; Géttingen, 1923. 

Vondrék, Aksl. = W. Vondrdk, Altkirchenslavische Grammatik?; Berlin, 1912. 

Vondrék, Vergl. Gramm.? = W. Vondrék, Vergleichende slavische Grammatik?; Géttingen, 
1924. 
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The element -ne- was originally confined to the present stem; the non-present 
forms were formed from the mere root: to the OCS present dvig-ne-ts, the aorist 
(3d sg.) is dvize (pl. vez-dvigg), the us-participle po-dvig-28-, the I-participle 
po-dvig-ls, and the past passive participle dviz-ens; to 1-ser-ne-to ‘it will dry’, 
the aorist is 1-saSe (pl. 7-sexg), and the participle u-sezx-ss-. 

This difference is still widely preserved in Modern Slavic: to Russ. séz-net ‘it 
dries’, the preterit neuter is séa-lo, and the past gerund u-sdéx-%; to Czech 2-dvih-ne 
‘he will lift’ (from *vsz-), the preterit is z-dvih-l, and the passive pte. z-dviz-en; to 
sch-ne ‘it dries’, the preterit is sch-lo; to SCr. dig-né, the older non-present forms are 
the aorist (3d sg.) dize, the /-ptc. digao (from *dviglz), fem. digla, the pass. pte. diZen, 
and the inf. diéi (from *dvik-ti); to sah-né ‘it dries’, the l-pte. is sdh-lo. 


2. From Old Church Slavic on, however, the n-suffix spreads progressively 
to the non-present forms, and this in the form -ng- or (in the passive participle) 
-nov-: to OCS dvig-ne-, the aorist is both dvize and po-dvig-ng (both forms in 
Sup.), the us-ptc. (nom.) is po-dvig-e and dvig-ng-ve (both in Sup.), the /-ptc. 
is voz-dvig-lo and vez-dvig-ng-le (both in Euch.), the infinitive is only dvig-no-ti; 
to SCr. dig-né-, the aorist is both dize and dig-ni, the I-ptc. digao and dig-nuo; 
the pass. ptc. diz-en and dig-ni-t, the infinitive diéi and dig-nu-ti; and similarly 
in the other languages. 

If the suffix -ne- follows upon a vowel, the non-pzesent element -ng- (-nov-) 
is, except in the verb stati ‘crafjjva:’, carried through as early as Old Church 
Slavic: OCS ote-ri-ne- ‘to push away’ has only the aor. -ri-ng, the participles 
-ri-ng-v2, -ri-ng-lo, and -ri-nov-ens, and the inf. -ri-ng-tz. 

Also as early as Old Church Slavic, one category, the infinitive, is (except 
in statt) always formed from the stem in -ng-, whether the -n- is preceded by a 
vowel or by a consonant: we have ote-ri-ng-ti, dvig-ng-ti, and i-sex-ng-ti. The 
reason for this advanced stage of the infinitive is apparently the special altera- 
tion which the root final underwent before the ending -tz: the original forms 
would have been OCS *dvisti and *sasti. This generalization of -ng-ti, however, 
was not yet Proto-Slavic, for Serbo-Croatian still has optionally infinitives with- 
out -ng- in all roots in g and k: diéi beside dignuti etc. 


3. As to the origin of these verbs, the source of the suffix is essentially clear: 
-ne- somehow goes back to the Indo-European present suffixes *-neu- and 
*.nd- as represented e.g. by Skt. dhygnéti ‘dares’ and krindti ‘buys’. 

The 3d pl. -ngta can, as original *-n-onti, directly correspond to the *-n-enti 
of Skt. kri-n-dnti. But -ngts may also be the form of the neu-verbs, represent- 
ing a *-nou-ntt (or later *-ni-ntz) with the generalized full grade of the singular 
(Pre-Slavic *-nou-ti),? just as the Pali plural sakkoma, sakkotha, sakkonti ‘we 





Vondr4k-Griinenthal = 2d vol. of preceding title; Géttingen, 1928. 

Vostokov (Vost.) = A. Vostokov, Slovarb cerkovno-slavjanskago jazyka; St. Petersburg, 
1858-61. 

Wiedemann = O. Wiedemann, Beitrage zur altbulgarischen Conjugation; St. Petersburg, 
1886. 

van Wijk = N. van Wijk, Geschichte der altkirchenslavischen Sprache; Berlin und Leipzig, 
1931. 

2So, according to Vondr&ék, Vergl. Gramm.? 1.710, the theory of Endzelin, Russkij 
filologi¢eskij vestnik 1912, 4.370-2. 
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can’ etc., as opposed to Skt. saknumdh, Saknuthd, saknuvdnti, has the o of the 
sg. sakkott. On this -ngts were then built the other present forms.’ 

The suffix *-neu- is entirely clear in the passive participles in -nov-ens like 
ote-ri-nov-ens ‘pushed away’ and drvz-nov-ene ‘ventured’, innovations from the 
old present stems in *-nou- (3d sg. *dirz-nou-ti etc.), and in the derived imper- 
fective minovati (Sup.) from mingti ‘to pass’. 

The non-present -ng- is probably oldest in the infinitive: for original *d:rsti, 
there arose, on the basis of the former present stem *dira-nou-, a *dira-nou-ti, 
and *nou (or later *ni) became *noi (or *nii) by secondary nasalization after 
nasal (a frequent phenomenon, especially in Slovenian), whence ng (Endzelin).‘ 


4. The suffix, therefore, is old. But of the individual ne-presents, only a 
few recur outside Slavic. 

In the vowel verbs, correspondences are still relatively numerous. ORuss. 
kronju, -neto ‘to buy’ pf. is a je-enlargement® of the *kri-n- of Pali kinati ‘buys’, 
Olrish crenim (Skt. krinati has 7 from the ptc. kritd- etc.) (Trautmann 142). 
The -n- of OCS zine- ‘to yawn’ pf. recurs in Olcel. gina, OE ginan ‘to gape, 
yawn’ (which have become strong verbs) and, with %, OHG ginén (Trautmann 
368). Mine- ‘to pass’ pf. (derived impf. minovati Sup.) has an immediate n- 
relative in Celtic: Welsh myned (inf.) ‘to go’ and tre-mynu ‘to pass’, representing 
an original *mi-na-mi;§ in the meaning ‘to (ex)change’ (probably the base mean- 
ing), represented in Slavic by the substantive ména ‘exchange’ etc., mi- shows 
-n- also in Sanskrit, with d-mindti ‘exchanges’ (Trautmann 176). In the group 
rine- ‘to push, weiv’ pf. (derived impf. rivati Sup.), the meanings of Russ. 
rinutr ‘to stream’ pf. and Cz. finouti se ‘to stream’ establish the contact with 
Skt. (RV) rinati ‘to make stream’, mid. rinité and riyate ‘to flow’ (Tr. 243). 
Stane-, from stati ‘ocrafjva’ pf., recurs only in OPruss. stdn- (Ist pl. po- 
stdnimai ‘we become’ etc.) (Tr. 281), which is probably a loan from Slavic. 

In the consonant verbs, on the other hand, complete correspondences are 


3 Vondrék, Vergl. Gramm.? 708-9, thought of another starting-point of the thematic 
inflection of the n-present: in the nd-stems, the weak-grade Ist pl. IE *-na-mos (cf. Gk. 
Séuvapyev) would (‘wenn iiberhaupt solche Verba bis ins Slavische erhalten blieben’) have 
given *-na-mos and, after the change a > 0, *-no-ms, thus coinciding with the former the- 
matic 1st pl. in *-om» (later on replaced by the -eme of the je-stems). 

That nd-presents reached down into Slavic is very likely, but what I cannot accept is 
the continuation of the weak grade of the suffix. In Indic, the weak grades -ni- and -nu- 
of the nd- and no-presents were replaced by the full grades as early as Pali (about 3d cen- 
tury B.c.), and in Slavic itself, the neu-presents also seem early to have carried through 
the full grade -nov-; for, although otherwise the past participle is, and the derived imper- 
fective formerly was, a weak-grade category, the past participle and derived imperfective 
from the n-present, droznov-ens and minovati (cf. next paragraph), already show the full 
grade -nov- (not *-nv- or *-nov-, or, in the imperfective, *-nyv-). It is, therefore, entirely 
unlikely that an IE *-na-mos continued in Slavic down to the time of the change a > o. 

* Somewhat differently Stang 56-7. According to Machek, Zeitschr. f. slav. Phil. 15.85- 
92 (1938), -ng- started from the pass. ptc. in *-ngts. However, this is only the latest of 
the no-forms, not yet attested in Old Church Slavic. 

5 So Vaillant, Rev. ét. sl. 14.78 ff. Cf. Gk. «Atvw ‘to incline’ from *xditviw beside Av. sri-nu-. 

* Lewis-Pedersen, Concise Comp. Celtic Gram. 336; Walde-Pokorny 2.241. 
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very rare; there is only one immediate equation: drvzne- ‘to dare’ pf. (derived 
impf. drazati Sup.) = Skt. dhysnéti, same meaning. 

The nasal suffix of several Slavic consonant verbs, however, recurs outside 
Slavic in only slightly different form, as a nasal infix; thus especially in Baltic, 
rarely elsewhere.’ So to OCS v2z-be-ne- ‘to awake’ (root bed-), there corre- 
sponds Lith. bundu, same meaning, Gk. (with different meaning) rvvOdvouar ‘to 
hear, learn from’ (Trautmann 33). With Slav. *svo-ne-, SCr. sud-nu-ti ‘to dawn’ 
pf. (root svet-, OCS der. impf. svitati Ev.) belongs Lith. (3d sg.) Svifita, same mean- 
ing; of Skt. svit- ‘to be bright’ (RV root aor. a-svit-an), no present is attested, but 
Dhatupatha 1.10 has a svindate ‘Svaitye, being bright’, with Middle Indic (espe- 
cially Northwestern) nd from ni,’ which nasal present fits well with the root aorist. 

The same relation seems at first? to exist between ORuss. ete. pri-lv-ne- ‘to 
stick’ (root lep-) and Lith. limp, same meaning (Tr. 161-2); and OCS saz-ne- 
‘to dry’ and Lith. sysw (beside sustw), inf. susti ‘to become mangy’ (Tr. 251). 
However, if the n-infix present recurs only in Baltic, then the Slavo-Baltic 
agreement does not assure the oldness of the n-present; for in roots with short 
vowel before single consonant, the n-infix type has become productive in Baltic 
as the regular intransitive.” 

This scantiness of extra-Slavic equations, especially in the consonant verbs, 
suggests that many of the Slavic ne-presents are of later origin.” 


5. Another, positive indication of the non-uniformity of the ne-class is the 
CLEAVAGE IN ASPECT. One part of the verbs, like OCS dvignets, Russ. dvinet 
‘he will move’, is perfective; another, in Old Church Slavic still only scantily 


attested, like OCS sarnets, Russ. sdéanet ‘it dries’, is imperfective. This fact 
has been Jong noted, but not yet explained.’ 


7 Vondrék-Griinenthal, Vergl. Gramm.’ 2.181. 

§ Erroneously Meillet, Et. 179, and Walde—Pokorny 1.470. 

* But cf. §59 below. 

10 That is the type of Lith. tinku ‘to fit’ (pret. tckai), tunku ‘to become fat’ (tukait), 
and pranti ‘to become used to’ (pratai). Roots with internal long vowel or ending in two 
consonants, on the other hand, form the intransitive with -sta-, cf. Lith. dyg-stu ‘to ger- 
minate’ (pret. dyg-au), truk-stu ‘to be torn’, sprég-stu ‘to sprout’, link-stu ‘to be bent’ 
(pret. link-ai), tirp-stt ‘to become torpid’. 

1 That has of course long been recognized; cf. e.g. van Wijk 246: ‘Obgleich bei vielen 
Verben auch das -ne/no-Formans im Priasens und das -ng- des Infin. verhaltnismafig jung 
sind, gehen sie doch im allgemeinen in diesen Kategorien auf die vorliterarische 
Zeit zuriick.’? We shall soon see that the second part of this statement is not correct. 

12 Cf. e.g. Meillet-Vaillant 287-8: ‘Beaucoup des présents en -ng sont .. . perfectifs 
. . . Mais d’autres verbes de cette série sont imperfectifs . . . Ce type de présents est trop 
peu représenté hors du slave pour que l’origine des valeurs perfective et imperfective puisse 
s’expliquer dans le détail. La valeur perfective peut s’expliquer, en partie, parce que 
ces verbee ont souvent l’aoriste radical; un aoriste comme -sors . . . était naturellement 
perfective.’ (But Slav. sezne- is imperfective.) Mazon, Morphologie des aspects du 
verbe russe 13 (1908), also attributed the aspect of the perfective ne-verbs to their root 
aorist. But the inchoatives had a root aorist exactly like the perfectives (even more so 
because the perfectives have already largely ng-aorist, see below): cez-, gas-, grez-, gyb-, 
kys-, lwp-, sek-, top-, vyk-, zeb-, all imperfective (although the ne-simplexes are mostly 
attested only after Old Church Slavic), all have documented root aorists. 
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In Russian, the difference of aspect is accompanied by a DIFFERENCE IN 
INFLECTION."® The perfectives form the preterit and past gerund with -nu-, 
the imperfectives (AND their perfective compounds) preferably without -nu-.' 
(Vowel verbs all have -nu-.) Comparing roots of cognate structure, we have 
e.g. derznito, derznt pf. ‘to dare’, pret. derz-ni-l (fem. -nu-la), past gerd. derz- 
ni-v, but mérznuto, mérznu impf. ‘to freeze’, pret. merz (fem. mérz-la), past gerd. 
za-mérz-& (beside mérznul, -nula, mérznuvs) ; tolknite, -ni& pf. ‘to push’, tolk-nu-l 
(-ni-la), tolk-ni-v, but médlknute, -nu impf. ‘to become silent’, preferably 
molk (mélk-la), s-mélk-&; kriknuts, -nu pf.‘to cry out’, kriknul (-nula), kriknuv, 
but niknuto, -nu impf. ‘to pass away’ (pf. iz-niknute), nik, izntk (ntkla, izntkla), 
denths.4 

This difference (as was first pointed out by Kul’bakin, Vieux Slave 335) 
also exists to some extent in Old Church Slavic. Of the few consonant verbs 
which, from the oldest texts on, have almost exclusively -ng- in the non-present 
forms, three are perfective: dreznoti ‘to dare’ (drezngva Ev., Cloz., Sup., 
drsznovenie Ev., Euch., Cloz., aor. and pass. pte. Sup.; only one root form: 
aor. drezox Sup.), (pri-)kosneti (se) ‘to touch’ (aor. kosng, pte. kosngva fre- 
quently Ev. and Sup.; only one root form: kose Sup.), and kliknoti ‘to cry out’ 
(kliknovente Ps., vos-kl° Ass., Ps.; no root form). But this rule is not without 
exception: perfective dvigne- has almost exclusively, and perfective mrokne- 
‘to be darkened’ has exclusively, forms without -ng-. 

Several factors, therefore, indicate that the Slavic ne-presents are non-uni- 
form in character and largely of later origin. 


B. ne-PRESENTS AND je-PRESENTS AS TEXT VARIANTS 


6. Now it has long been noticed that somE OLD CHURCH SLAVIC ne-PRESENTS 
COEXIST WITH je-PRESENTS. 

Leskien 125-6 and 127-8 gives the following doublets: gyb-ne- ‘to perish’ 
coexists with gyb-le-, i.e. *gyb-je-, inf. supposedly ‘gybatz’;* sex-ne- ‘to dry’ 
coexists with sose- (3d pl. -sesgts), i.e. *sex-je-, inf. supposedly ‘soxatz’; 
gas-ne- ‘to be extinguished’ coexists with ga%e- (ptc. gaost-), i.e. *gas-je-, inf. 
supposedly ‘gasatz’; and ‘u-glo-ne-’ ‘to sink’ (root glob-) coexists with u-glob-le-, 
i.e. *glob-je-, inf. supposedly ‘u-glebatz’. 

Of these je-stems, one arrests the interest of the comparatist at once: sase- 
(= *soz-je-). FoR THIS STEM IS IMMEDIATELY EQUAL TO Skt. Susya- ‘to dry’ 
RV (Brugmann, Grundrif? 2.3.181 and 194). 


7. What is the relation between these je-presents and the ne-presents? 
The two formations are not distributed by different texts: the major older 
codices, Mar., Zo., Ass., Ps., and Euch., all have both pogybne- and pogyble- 


18 Mazon, Morphologie 13; Vondr&k-Griinenthal 2.188. Mazon tended to underrate 
this difference. 

138 Especially the compounds, cf. Mazon, Gramm. ... russe 164. 

14 For explanation, ef. §57 below. A further difference between the two types, in accent, 
is dealt with in §58. 

148 Exactly speaking, Leskien attributed to gybne- the meaning ‘zugrunde gehen, ver- 
derben’, but to gyble-, ‘zugrunde RICHTEN, verlieren’. But this is erroneous; the two forma- 
tions are completely synonymous, cf. next section. 
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(although in different proportions); only the latest text, Suprasliensis, has no 
je-presents of this kind. 

Nor can they differ in meaning. For, as was first clearly pointed out by v. 
Arnim 276-7, in the Gospels, which we have in several versions, THE ne- AND 
je-FORMS ALTERNATE IN THE SAME PASSAGES AS TEXT VARIANTS. Thus, for 
Luke 13.3: ravres duoiws amodciobe ‘you will all perish in the same way’,! Zo. 
has pogybnete, but Mar. pogyblete; for Luke 21.18: ob uw} ardAnrae ‘it will cer- 
tainly not perish’, Zo. has ne pogybnets, but Mar. ne pogyblets; John 6.12: tva 
bn Te amoAnra ‘that nothing may be lost’ is in Zo. and Ass. da ne pogybnets, but in 
Mar. pogyblete. 

The same alternation appears in sex- ‘to dry’. John 15.6 énpav6n ‘he is with- 
ered’, in Slavic, with a slight modification, rendered by the future, ‘he will be 
withered’, is in Ass. 1-soxneto, but in Mar., Zo., and Sav. 7-saSeta. 

We note especially that pogyble- and isaSe-, both in view of the Greek originals 
and of their equivalence with pogybne- and iserne-, are beyond any doubt 
perfective. 


8. What does this variation mean? 

We know that Marianus and Zographensis go back to the same original; they 
share some mistakes which cannot have arisen independently. Now this origi- 
nal (not to speak of the Proto-Evangel) can, in one passage, have had only one 
of the two forms, either that with -ne- or that with -je-. Only one of them, 
therefore, is old; the other is a redactional replacement. 

Which one is the older, the ne-form or the je-form? That appears at once. 
For, as we have seen, the je-form -saSe- immediately recurs in Skt. éusya-. 
Mopern Slavic, on the other hand, has only *sorne-: Russ. séxne-, Pol. schnie-, 
Cz. schne-, Slov. sdhne-, SCr. sahné-, Bg. séxne-.'5 

The OCS double stem -sase-/saxne-, therefore, is intermediate between an 
original *sose- = Skt. Susya-, and the modern *saxne- = Russ. séxne- etc. 

-s08e-, THEREFORE, IS THE OLDER, AND sorne- IS THE LATER FORM; sorne- 
HAS REPLACED -S2se-. 

In pogyb-, with the OCS double stem pogyble-/pogybne-, the situation is not so 
completely cogent, because here there is no extra-Slavic correspondence. But 
Modern Slavic here too has (in the primary verb"*) only -ne-: Russ. gtbne-, 
Pol. ginie-, Cz. hyne-, Slov. gine-, SCr. giné-, Bg. gine-. Here too, therefore, it 
is virtually certain that the Lost pogyble- is the older, and the LIvING pogybne- 
is the later form: pogybne- HAS REPLACED pogypble-. 


C. DeETAILs OF THE OLD CHURCH SLAVIC DISTRIBUTION OF je- AND ne-PRESENTS 
IN gyb- AND sor- 


(a) (po-)gyble- and (po-)gybne- in the Gospels 


9. In view of the cardinal importance of the text variation, we now give a 
complete table of the present-stem occurrences of gyb- in the Old Church Slavic 


18 The English version (here and in the following) has been somewhat modernized. 

158 True, the n-present soxz-ne- also has an extra-Slavic correspondence, although not 
with an n-suffix, but only with an n-infix: Lith. sysv. But this is a modern form, and as 
the n-infix intransitives are a productive type in Baltic (§4 end), it need not be old. 

16 As a derived imperfective, *pogyblje- exists in Slovenian, cf. below §35. 
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ouudeper yap oo iva amod- 
Antar &v Tav pweAXGv cov 

(same) 

kipte, o@aov, aro\vpeBa. 

kal of doxoi amddAdvyrat 

iva aréAnrac ép . 

év paxaipy amodovvrat 


. TOUTWY 


| (same) 


for it is better for thee that one 
of thy members should perish 


Lord, save us: we perish 

and the bottles perish 

that one of these should perish 
they will perish by the sword 





Mark 2.22 
4.38 


Kal of aoxol amroXovvrat 
ov wédec cor Ste GrodALpeBa ; 


and the bottles will perish 
dost thou not care that we 
perish? 





Luke 5.37 
8.24 
13.3 


13.5 
15.17 
21.18 


Kai of doxol amoXobvTaL 
émiorara, amoANbpeba 
Twavres Ouoiws aronetabe 


mwavres woavTws amoreabe 

éyw d€ Aug ... amddAAUMAL 

kai Opit éx THs KEephadijs 
buay ov uy ardAnrat 





and the bottles will perish 

Master, we perish 

you will all perish in the same 
way 

(same) 

I perish with hunger 

but not a hair of your head shall 
perish 








John 3.15 


3.16 
6.12 


va was 6 muoretwy eis al'rov 
un amrdAnrat 

(same) 

ovvayayere . KNao- 
para, iva wn Te awoAnTrat 


‘ 
Ta. 


THY amTo\NULEVnY 
ov py amroAwvrat 
éOvos 


Kai py doy Td 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


! they will never perish 
‘and that not the whole nation 


épyaserbe uh THv Bp&ow ; do not labor for the food which 


that whoever believes in him 
should not perish 

(same) 

gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost 


perishes 











amoAnrat 


may perish 


gospels and the Old Russian Ostromir Evangel, as compiled by v. Arnim 276-7 
(1930), with a few modifications.” 
The table appears above; the sign ~ stands for pogy’. 


10. As is seen from the table, the proportion of the je- and ne-forms in the 
several codices is as follows. 

In the compound po-gyb-, Marianus, in 18 passages, has 9 times pogyble- 
and 9 times pogybne-; Zographensis, in 14 passages, has twice pogyble- and 12 

17 When (in 1937) I took up the problem of pogyble-, I made these collocations (as far as 
Old Church Slavic gocs) myself. But I saw afterwards that v. Arnim had already done 
this in 1930. However, v. Arnim did not recognize the historical relation of the two pres- 
ent stems. 
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Mar. 


Zo. 


Ass. 





da ~bdlets 


da ~blets 
~blemo 
~blote 

da ~bnelo 
~bnote 


da ~blets 


da ~bleta 
~bnemo 


(da ~bnets)'® 
~bnolo 


da ~bneto 
~bnoto 


da ~bnetd 
~bnotlo 





~bnoto 
~blemo 


~bnote 
~BAEM® 





~bnote 
~blempd 
~blete 


~bnete 


gybl6¢ 
~blets 


~bnoto 
~bnemea 
~bnete 


~bnete 


gybte 
~bnels 


gybl¢ 
~bneto 


— 


IZGYBAJQ 
~bneto 


~bnemd 
~bnele 


~bnete 
gybng 
~bnetd 





da ne ~bnetlo 


da ne ~bneto 
da ne ~blets 


gybléstee 


ne ~bnote 
ne ~bnets 








da ne ~bnets 
gybl ostee 


ne ~bnole 
ne ~bneto 





da ne ~bneto 
(twice) 

da ne ~bneto" 

da ne ~bneto 


gyboStee and 
gybnostee 

ne ~bnoto 

ne ~bneto 





da ne ~bnelo 


da ne ~bneld"® 





da ne ~bneld 
(twice) 

da ne ~bneto 

da ne ~bneto 


gybnosteje 


ne ~bnolto 
ne ~bnetd 








times pogybne-; Assemanianus, in 9 passages, has once pogyble- and 8 times 


pogybne-. Je- and ne-forms, therefore, are equally frequent in Mar., as 1 : 6 
in Zo., as 1 :8in Ass. Sava has probably only pogybne-, 5 times” (for the sup- 
posed ‘izgybljg’ of Luke 15.17 cf. below §13); and so has Ostromir, 11 times.” 

In the simplex, -je- is definitely more resistant. In Mar. and Zo., the two 
passages concerned—Luke 15.17 Awe aroddAvpa, and John 6.27 rv Bpdow tiv 
dro\\vpévnv—both have -je-: gyblg (lg) and gyblg&tee (°l°¢°); in Ass., the 


18 In Zogr.b. 

19 Appears twice. 

20 Including the special Sava occurrence (not listed above) pogybnei» Matt. 18.12 = 
m\an6j, where Mar. and Zogr.b have zablodits. 

21 Not including the duplicates. 
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first passage has gyblo, while the second appears twice, once as gyboStee,” 
once as gybnostee. Sava has no simplex; Ostr. has both times -ne-: gybng and 
gybnosteje. 

In the Middle Bulgarian Evangelistar of Vraca, of the 13th century, also 
listed by v. Arnim, Luke 15.17 still has gyble (with MBg. ¢ from @), as the only 
je-passage; John 6.27 has already gybnoStee (twice). Gyble is also preserved in 
the MBg. Evangelium Bucovinense, a fragmentary tetra-evangelium of the 
14th century.” 

The simplex, therefore, has only -je- in Mar. and Zo., -je- : -ne- as 2:1 in 
Ass., and still *gyblé in Middle Bulgarian; only Ostr. (ORuss.) has already ex- 
clusively -ne-. This difference between simplex and compound will be explained 
in §29 end. 

All je-passages known to me are already contained in Marianus. The other 
Old Church Slavic evangels show no additional je-passages, but differ from Mar. 
only subtractively, by the progressive replacement of the je-form by the ne- 
form. This is at least the case in the Old Church Slavic codices and Vraca and 
Ostromir. There may be other Later Church Slavic gospels which have je- 
passages of gyb- additional to those of Marianus. 

It is of course very likely that Marianus also has already introduced some 
ne-forms, and that the Proto-Evangel had MorE je-passages, possibly only je- 
forms. This suspicion would be corroborated, if additional je-passages could be 
traced in other Church Slavic gospels.” 


11. Some of the occurrences need special comment. 

In two groups of passages Old Church Slavic has the future (perfective) for 
Greek partial or exclusive present. 

In the simile of the new wine and the old bottles, Greek fluctuates between 
present and future. Matt. 9.17 has the present: (od@ BaddAovow oivoy véov és 
doxovs tadaovs’) ef b€ unye, pyyvuvrar of aoxoi, Kal 6 olvos Exxetrat Kai ot doxol 
amo\\uvrar ‘neither do men put new wine into old bottles: else the bottles 
break, and the wine runs out, and the bottles perish.’ But Mark 2.22 takes 
the future: ef 5é un, Ante 6 otvos rods acKods, Kal 6 olvos ExxetTat Kal Of doKxol droXObvTaL. 
And just so Luke 5.37. 

In Old Church Slavic, the Matthew passage has pogybléte (Mar. only), and 
Mark and Luke have pogybnets (Mar., Zo.). That is to say, here all three 
passages have been conceived as future. 

The fact that Matt. pogybl@ts corresponds to a Greek present, but Mark and 


22 Gybostee is a later development of *gybljpSteje (= Zo. gybl Stee), with loss of 1 
and depalatalization, at least of the vowel. The same stage appears in Ps. kapoit- ‘drop- 
ping’ for Ev. kaplést-, from the present kaple- = *kaplje- (v. Arnim 234). These forms 
represent either *gybjo3t- and *kapjo3t-, with the labial still palatalized, as in Standard 
Mod. Bg. Ist sg. kapja, or even *gyboSt- and *kapot-, already completely depalatalized 
like Cz. kapu. (Before e, Modern Bulgarian also has already complete depalatalisation: 
the 3d sg. is kape, just as in Czech.) 

23 Jagi¢é, Ein Beitrag zur Erforschung der altkirchenslavischen Evangelientexte (Evan- 
gelium Bucovinense), Abhandl. Wiener Akad. 1916/1.16. 

24T have not now at my disposal the Later Church Slavic texts necessary for a further 
pursuit of the matter. 
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Luke pogybnoets to Greek futures, might at first give the impression that the 
pogyble- of Matthew is imperfective. But the neighboring verbs at once dis- 
prove that idea; they are perfective: prosedots se (: pyyvuvrar) mési, «7 vino 
proléats se (: éxxeirar), 1 mési pogybdlote. 

Modern Slavic varies: Serbo-Croatian and Czech have all three times the fu- 
ture, Russian has the present in Matt. (like Greek), and Bulgarian has it in 
Matt. and Mark. 


12. More interesting is the other case, in the tale of the Tempest on the Lake. 
Here Greek has all three times the present. Matt. 8.25 reads: (xa rpoce\Oovres 
Hryeipay airov eyorres’) Kipie, c&oov, amo\diueba ‘(and they came and awoke 
him, saying:) Lord, save us: we perish’; just so Mark 4.38: diddacxanre, od wéder cor 
bre dodAbueba; ‘Master, dost thou not care that we perish?’; and Luke 8.24: 
émuoTara, émioTara, aroA\Nvpeba ‘Master, Master, we perish’. 

In Old Church Slavic, on the other hand, Marianus has only the perfective 
(future): three times pogybleme (°v); Zo. has in Matt. and Luke the perfective 
pogybnem®s, but in Mark the derived imperfective pogybaems; Ass. and Ostr. 
have only the Luke passage, with respectively pogyblems and pogybnemn; Sava 
has none of the passages. 

In Modern Slavic, Russian, Polish, Czech, Slovenian, and Bulgarian have in 
all three passages the imperfective: respectively pogibaem, giniemy, hyneme, 
pogibljemo, and zaginvame. But Serbo-Croatian differs: it has only in Mark 
(Sto) ginemo; Matt. and Luke have the aorist: izgibosmo. 

In these three passages one might think of imperfective value of the stem 
pogyble-, especially in Mark 4.38, where Mar. pogyblems = Zo. pogybaems. 
Yet this suspicion is refuted immediately not only by the evidence of all other 
pogyble-passages, but also by the fact that in Matt. and Luke, Zo. has pogyb- 
nem», whose future (perfective) value is beyond doubt. The same form ap- 
pears in Matthew also in Vraca, in Luke also in Ostromir. The redactors of 
Zo. (or one of its fore-texts), who replaced pogyblems by pogybnema, no doubt 
interpreted pogyblems as perfective. 

The idea ‘we are perishing’ was conceived by the translator as punctual, 
that is to say, as already realized. That this conception was possible appears 
immediately from Vuk’s aorist izgibosmo in Matt. and Luke. This is the 
Serbo-Croatian aorist which, equivalent with the future, expresses ‘an imme- 
diately imminent action or process’.* 

But in the subordinate sentence of Mark: ‘dost thou not care that we perish?’, 
this affective expression seems to me not possible. In fact here Zo. has pogy- 
baems, and Vuk has ginemo. 

The pogyblem» of Mar. is probably wrong. We should expect either *gyblems 
or *pogybaems. Did Mar. (or one of its fore-texts) introduce an error? I do 
not think so. In the Marianus, and probably even some time back, pogyble- 
was no longer a living form, but a residue, and hardly spread. Moreover, if 
the correct *gyblems or *pogybaem> had stood there, nobody would have changed 


25 ReSetar, Elementar-Grammatik der kroatischen (serbischen) Sprache 179. He gives 
the following example: bjezimo, braéo, indée nas néprijatelji ubise ‘let us flee, brothers, 
otherwise the enemies will slay us’. 
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it. The error must have been primary; it can only have happened in the 
original translation. *Pogyblema, therefore, probably goes back to the Proto- 
Evangel also in Mark, and Zo. rightly corrected it. 

In the Proto-Evangel, the error may have originated so that the translator 
intended to write *gyblems (which is the older equivalent of pogybaems), but 
had before him one of the parallel versions, either Matt. or Luke, and was in- 
fluenced by its (correct) *pogybleme. 


13. A special problem is posed by the Sava form of Luke 15.17, corresponding 
to Gk. (Aw) drdddvpar ‘IT perish (with hunger)’ and Mar., Zo., Ass. gybl@. 

The two editions of Sava, that of Sreznevskij in his Drevnie slavjanskie 
pamjatniki jusovago pisbma, in 1868, and that of Stepkin, in 1903, both give 
izgybajo; Stepkin’s index sets the verb up as ‘izgybate’. 

But Jagié, in his Marianus p. 269, note ad 5 (1883), quotes Sav. izgybljo, 
and this reading is followed by Boehme 29 (1904) and v. Arnim 277 (1930). 
Apparently the sign involved has been read by some scholars as a, but by others 
as 1; in cyrillic script, these two signs are very similar. Where exactly the 
reading izgybljg was set forth I cannot ascertain. Jagié, in Archiv 5.590 ff. 
(1881), corrected a number of Sreznevskij’s readings, but, as far as I see, did 
not comment on this passage. (Boehme and v. Arnim have the form of course 
from Jagié’ Marianus.) 

The form izgybljg would be difficult. First, it would normally seem to be 
perfective, and a perfective is not in place in this passage. One might think of 
a short derived imperfective, equal to the Slov. pogibljem in the same passage 
(§35), but a compound form of this kind as early as Sava is not likely. More- 
over, original ljg is in Sava normally written lg (Diels 145). 

The reading zzgybajg, on the other hand, is blameless. It would of course 
represent an alteration, for the original text no doubt had *gyblg. But the 
replacement of the imperfective simplex of the primary verb by the compound 
of the derived imperfective is a common phenomenon. 

Sreznevskij’s edition is not reliable. But that Séepkin, 35 years later, in the 
face of Jagi¢’ different reading, would have kept Sreznevskij’s form, if the 
graphic evidence had not been unmistakable, seems to me unlikely.” I think, 
therefore, that the correct reading is probably izgybajo.”” 


(8) pogyble- and pogybne- in the Psalter 


14. So far we have dealt with gyb- in the gospels. In the Psalter, there is 
no variation within Old Church Slavic, for we have only one Old Church Slavic 
Psalter ms., the Sinaiticum. But here the variation appears between the 
Sinaiticum and the Later Church Slavic Psalters: the Middle Bulgarian Psalters 


26 Karinskij, in his re-examination of the Sava text in Izvestija Otdel. Russk. Jaz. 
19/3.206-16 (1914), did not object to izgybajo. 

27 Did confusion of cyrillic / and a perhaps occur already in Old Church Slavic times? 
Then Sava pogybajots Matt. 26.52 for Mar., Zo., Ass. pogybnots may have originated from 
the misreading by the scribe of Sava of a *pogybljots of an (already cyrillic) fore-text. 
But of course the scribe may also have altered the original, because he conceived the idea 
as present. 
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of Pogodin (12th c.), Bologna (13th c.), and Sofia (14th c.), and the Old Russian 
Psalter of Tolstoj (11th c.); and this variation is incisive. 

For while the Sin., in 15 present passages (all of the compound po-gyb-), has 
only two je-forms, the later Psalters not only have in part more je-forms than 
the Sin. (Pog., Bol., Sof., and Tol. respectively 3, 2, 2, and 4), but these forms 
also appear, with one exception, in other passages than in the Sin.; and among 
the later Psalters themselves the places of the je-forms also differ greatly, so 
that the later codices, together, add 6 new je-passages. 

The picture is as follows. (Only the je-forms are entered, with their segments 
after pogy®. The blanks have ne-forms, e.g. 36.20: Pog. and Bol. pogybnots, 
Sof. and Tol. [not quoted] probably correspondingly. The passages which in 
all codices have only ne-forms, 7 in number, are not listed. Only passages up 
to the end of Sin. [Ps. 137 incl.] are considered.)* 





Sin. he | Be | Sof. 








2.12 | ~blete 
36.20 ~blots | 

48.11 ~blets 
67.3 
72.27 ~bote ~blet’ 
91.10 | | | ~bleto | ~bljuto 
101.27 | | | ~bleto ~bljuto 

| 


111.10 ~blet»o | ~bolets | 


~blute 
~bljuto 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














at 





The tradition of the later Psalters, therefore, is entirely independent of that 
of the Sinaiticum, and they often (in 6 passages) preserve the original je-forms 
where Sin. has already -ne-. 

For Tolstoj, we have especially to consider that this ms. begins only with Ps. 
15.3, and therefore lacks 5 of the 15 present passages of the Sin.; yet, in these 
ten passages, only two thirds of those of the Sin., Tolstoj has double the number 
of je-forms (4 : 2). 

The Old Serbian Psalter of Bucharest, of the 14th century, has only -ne-. 

All in all, therefore, je-forms are attested in 8 passages out of 15, a little more 
than half (contrasting with 9 out of 18, exactly half, in the Gospels). 

It is clear that all passages which have a je-form in one codex, had originally 
-je-, and that these je-forms then were replaced, rapidly (of the assured 8 origi- 
nal je-passages, Sin., Bol., and Sof. preserve only 2 each) and divergently (3 
je-passages are preserved only in one codex each). The Proto-Psalter had prob- 
ably still more je-passages (passages which were replaced in all codices); in view 
of the manifest rapidity of the replacement, it is not unlikely that it had je- 
forms only. 

28 The texts and variants of the Later Church Slavic Psalters dealt with are found in 


Jagi¢é’ Psalterium Bononiense (1907). 
2% Pogybéts = *°bjéto from *°bljéte. 
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(vy) (po-)gyble- and (po-)gybne- in Euchologium and Suprasliensis 


15. In the Euchologium also, gyb- still has both presents: the simplex (one 
instance) has the ptc. gyblost-, the compound (two instances) has once pogyblo 
and once pogybne, alternating in parallel sentences: 83b.21 g(ospod)i, daz 
do konca ne pogyblo, s(s)p(as)t me ‘Lord, before I perish completely, save me’; 
84a.6 the same, but with pogybno. 

The Suprasliensis, on the other hand, already has only -ne-: once in the simplex 
gybnost-, and four times in the compound pogybnets etc. 


The Old Church Slavic present forms of gyb- have been studied repeatedly. 
Wiedemann, Beitrage zur altbulgarischen Conjugation (1886), first collected 
the je- and ne-forms (79-80 and 61-64 respectively). Meillet’s treatment, 
Etudes 24 (1902), was mistaken: he regarded pogyble- (although not consistently, 
ef. 69) as an imperfective.2” Boehme 28-9 (1904) already states the facts 
correctly. And v. Arnim 276-8 (1930) adds the table of the Gospel passages 
and a summary of the situation in the Psalter. Yet neither Boehme nor v. 
Arnim recognized the historical relation of the je- and the ne-present. 


(5) OCS -sade- and sarne- 


16. As has already been stated briefly in §7 (end), the same alternation be- 
tween je- and ne-present appears in sex- ‘to dry’. 

In the Gospels, the present occurs only once: John 15.6 énpavOn ‘he is 
withered’ is rendered in Old Church Slavic by the future; this is 7-soSets in 
Mar., Zo., Sav. (twice), and Ostr. (°»), but already 7-saxnets in Ass. 

The Psalter has two present passages: 36.2 dxotnpavOncovra:, which is in 
Sin., Pog., and Bol. zse&gts, but in Sof. zsexete (a false form),® and in Buc. 
isoanuto; and 89.6 énpavOein, in Sin., Bol., Sof., and Buc., isexneto, but in 
Pog. still zsasets (Pog. being here more archaic than Sin.).! 

Suprasliensis already has only -ne-, in two imperfects, soxnéase and 1-sexnéase. 


D. Tot Tworoutp ASPECT OF THE ne-VERBS 


17. We have seen in §9 and §10 that in Luke 15.17: Aud arddAAvpar ‘I perish 
with hunger’, the simplex gybl@ (gybl’9) of Mar., Ass. and Zo. is in Ostromir 
replaced by gybng. Gyblg is imperfective, but the gybng of Ostromir is of course 
just as imperfective as the older form. The Modern Slavic translations of the 
passage: Russ. umiraju, Pol. gine, Cz. mru, Slov. pogibljem (cf. §35), SCr. 
umirem, and Bg. umiram> are all imperfective. 

In the other simplex passage of the Gospels, John 6.27: riv Bpdow rip 
amo\\upevnv ‘the food that perishes’, the ne-form appears already within Old 

29 Yet ultimately Meillet’s view of the ne-presents was correct: the ne-presents are really 
originally only perfective—for the later imperfectives are original je-stems; the Gospels 
really almost lack the imperfective type gybne- —for at that time the later gybne- was still 

ble-. 

" 30 The scribe did not replace the older present by the later one (that would have been 
*isernote), but simply put the familiar z for the strange §; the first 9 (-sgz-) is a Middle Bg. 
inverse writing: 9 was already pronounced +. 

31 No variant of Tolstoj is noted for either passage; probably the forms (according to 
Jagié’ statement, Ps. Bon. x) agree with Bol. 
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Church Slavic: for Mar.-Zo. gyblostee (°1°9°), Ass. shows both gyboStee, a former 
je-form (cf. fn. 22), and gybnoestee; and Ostromir has only gybnosteje. Again the 
ne-forms of Ass. and Ostr. are of course as imperfective as the anterior je-forms. 

Modern Slavic *gy(b)ne- is imperfective throughout. 

THE TRANSFER OF gyble- INTO A ne-PRESENT, THEREFORE, DOES NOT AFFECT 
ITS ASPECT; THE NEW 7€-PRESENT IS JUST AS IMPERFECTIVE AS THE OLDER je- 
PRESENT. 

In soz- ‘to dry’, the development of the simplex cannot be watched so di- 
rectly. The je-present -sose- is attested only in compounds (§16). The simplex 
occurs first, in an imperfect, in Suprasliensis, and here has already the ne-form: 
sernéase; the imperfect speaks for imperfective value. Modern Slavic has only 
*seane- (§8); and the aspect of this former je-verb is again imperfective. 

The same will be found below in other verbs: ne-PRESENTS, WHICH HAVE 
REPLACED OLDER je-PRESENTS, ARE REGULARLY IMPERFECTIVE. 


18. On the other hand, the ne-presents which by old extra-Slavic correspond- 
ences are defined as original (§4), are PERFECTIVE: so OCS drvzne- pf., ‘to dare’ 
(Russ. derznit» pf., Bg. drézna pf.), equal to Skt. dhrsnéti; the imperfective is 
OCS drozaje- Sup., Russ. derzdiv, Bg. drézvam: *sve-ne- ‘to dawn’ (*svet-) (SCr. 
svdnuti pf., Bg. sémne se pf.*), equal to Skt. Dhat. svtndate; the imperfective is 
OCS svitati Ev., SCr. svitati, Bg. sémva se; from vowel roots: ORuss. kron(j)e- 
pf. ‘to buy’, belonging with Skt. krindti; OCS zinc- pf. ‘to yawn’ (Russ. zinut» 
pf., SCr. zinuti pf.), OCS mine- pf. ‘to pass’ (Russ. minit» pf., SCr. minuti pf.), 
and OCS rine- pf. ‘to push’ (Russ. rinut» pf., SCr. rinuti pf.), corresponding 
respectively to OE ginan, Welsh myn-, and Skt. rindti; the imperfectives are 
respectively Russ. zijdt» and SCr. zjat7, and OCS minovati and rivati ete. 

It would be possible that there existed also old ne-verbs with rmperfective 
aspect, but evidence for such verbs is lacking. 

IT SEEMS, THEREFORE, THAT THE TWOFOLD ASPECT OF THE 7€-VERBS IS ESSEN- 
TIALLY DUE TO THEIR TWOFOLD ORIGIN: THE PERFECTIVES ARE ORIGINAL €-PRES- 
ENTS, AND THE IMPERFECTIVES ARE ORIGINAL jée-PRESENTS. 


19. Yet some qualifications must be made. Even in Old Church Slavic, 
not all perfective ne-verbs are old. 

First, Slavic has created SECONDARY PERFECTIVE 7é-SIMPLEXES beside old 
imperfective primary verbs, especially of the je/a-class. This is the type of 
perfective Russ. kdpnet ‘it will drop’, Pol. kapnie, Cz. kdpne, Slov. kane, SCr. 
kané, Bg. kdpne beside imperfective Russ. kdplet ‘it drops’ (inf. kdépate), Pol. 
kapie, Cz. kape, Slov. kaplje, SCr. kapljé, Bg. kdpe (pl. kdpjate). The stem 
ka(p)ne- already existed in Old Church Slavic: Psalter has the ng-aorist kang&je 
‘égratav’ beside the je-ptc. kapost- (= Ev. kaplost-); this ng-aorist also exists 
in Old Russian: kanu, pl. kanuSa (11th, 12th, and 14th cent.; Sreznevskij 1.1191). 

This perfective ka(p)ne- is an innovation: kaplje-/kapati is not a (short) 
derived imperfective (§30), but a primary verb; its compounds are perfective: 


32 Cf. §23 end, §45, and §48 end. 
33 *syéne- > *sévne- > simne-; cf. Beaulieux 229. 
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so Russ. zakdpats and pokdépat» ‘to drop’, Pol. wykapaé‘to run out’, SCr. pékapati 
‘to drop, besprinkle’, and Bg. zakdpja ‘to drop’. 

The pair ka(p)ne- pf. / kaplje- impf., with kaplje- primary and /:a(p)ne- sec- 
ondary, seems to be the converse of pairs like dvigne- ‘to move’ pf. / dvize- 
impf. (§30), and mrokne- ‘to be darkened’ pf. / mroée- impf. (§40), where the 
ne-perfective is primary and the je-imperfective is derivative. However, the 
phenomenon also appears, even earlier, in the vowel verbs: e.g. stang pf. ‘con- 
sistere’ being an innovation to stajg impf. = Lith. stéju, and here (as will be 
shown elsewhere) the process at least in part was probably different. In any 
case, the secondary ne-perfective is an outgrowth of the perfectivity of the 
original ne-presents. 

The creation of the secondary ne-perfective of the type kap-ne- is something 
entirely different from the replacement of the je-present by the ne-present in 
the type gyb-. In gyb-, the old present gyble- DISAPPEARS, and only one present 
remains, the new gyb-ne-, which, however, keeps the imperfective aspect of its 
forerunner gyble-. In kap-, on the other hand, the old imperfective je-present 
(with second stem in -a-) CONTINUES TO EXIST, but BESIDE IT there appears a 
new PERFECTIVE ne-present; the process results in a system of two verbs, oppo- 
site in aspect. 


20. Second, another type of new ne-perfectives arises in later Slavic by the 
TRANSFORMATION OF ORIGINAL €-PRESENTS, especially perfective ones: e.g. for 
OCS padets pf. ‘he will fall’, Russ. padét, we have Pol. padnie, OCz. pade and 
padne, Cz. padne, Slov. pdde and (dial.) pddne, SCr. pddé and padné (pané), 
Bg. pddne. Here we are again dealing with a REPLACEMENT (as in the type 
gyb-); the two forms are equivalent, and finally the ne-present prevails. 

In the simplex, this process has not yet set in in Old Church Slavic. But the 
OCS compound u-sékne- ‘decapitate’ Ev., Sup. (more frequent than uséke Ev., 
Sup.), as contrasting with the simplex sékg ‘to cut’, probably is already of 
this kind. 

Sometimes, mostly in Polish and neighboring areas, the transformation also 
affects IMPERFECTIVE e-simplexes: so Pol. rosnie- ‘to grow’, East Czech dial. 
ristne- for OCS raste-, Russ. rasté-, Cz. roste-. These verbs remain imper- 
fective and constitute a late and limited type of ne-IMPERFECTIVES which Do 
Nor go back to old je-presents. 


EE. SmnGLeE O_p CuurcH Stavic je-Forms or FurtHer Later ne-VERBS 


21. While the present pogyble- is frequent in Old Church Slavic, and 7-saSe- 
also appears several times, there are four other je-presents preceding later ne- 
presents which in Old Church Slavic occur only in one instance each. 

7-secée- ‘to dry up’ 


One appears in the Gospels. Matthew 24.12: puynoerae 4 ayamn ‘the love 
will become cold’ is given in Mar., Zo. b, Ass., and Sava (fol. 87) by isekneto 
ljuby (literally ‘will dry up’), equal to Russ. 2z-sjdknet ete. But in Sava, the 


34 Trévnicek, Historické mluvnice ¢eskoslovenské 402. 
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same passage appears another time, in fol. 47, and there it reads isecets. This 
form has not yet been noted. In itself, -sece- might be not only a je-present, 
with ¢ from *kj, but also a simple present, with ¢ from k before e. However, 
that it is a je-present not only is indicated by the general alternation between 
ne- and je-presents, but the stem, moreover, recurs in Old Russian, and there 
we have a 3d pl. zsjacjuto (§47), with é before (former) 9. It is clear that Sava 
iseéets is the older form, and that isekne- has replaced former iseée-. This is 
the only case where another Gospel codex still has the je-form, while Marianus 
has already -ne-. The Proto-Gospel doubtless had iseéets. 

In an old je-verb, we expect the Modern Slavic simplex to be imperfective 
(§17 end). In Bg. sékna se ‘to blow one’s nose’ (Beaulieux 225) this is indeed 
the case, but Pol. siqknqé, same meaning, and Cz. sdéknouti ‘to trickle’ are said 
to be perfective, no doubt by innovation. (In Russian, SCr., and Slov. the 
simplex is not used.) 


u-globle- ‘to stick’ 


22. The three other single je-forms belong to the Psalter. 

For Ps. 68.15 iva ua éuraye ‘that I may not stick’, the Psalter Sinaiticum has 
da ne uglobo. This form is continued by the Ps. Bologna (13th c.), with uglable 
(‘le MBg. for °l9), and the ORuss. Ps. Tolstoj (11th-12th c.), with ugloblju. 
But Pogodin (12th c.) shows uglobne, Sofia and Bucharest (both 14th c.) have 
ugleb’ng, and the ORuss. Pandects of Antiochus (11th c.) quote the passage as 
da ne uglobng (Sreznevskij 3.1133). 

In Modern Slavic, the verb exists only in Polish and Slovenian, as OPol. 
uglnaé ‘infingi’, Mod. Pol. (with transposition) ulgnaé ‘to stick’, and OSlov., 
with different prefix, zagdétbniti, also ‘to stick’ (Berneker 310). Of the Modern 
Slavic Psalters, only the Polish (Wujk version, 1599) preserves the word: abych 
nie ulgnqt; the others use different verbs: Russ. ctoby ne pogrjaznuts mne, Cz. 
abych nebyl pohrizen, Slov. da se ne pogreznem, SCr. da ne propadnem, and Bg. 
za da ne potona. 

The form uglabe, completely isolated, is usually set up as a je-present (Leskien, 
Vondrak, van Wijk), and this interpretation is supported by the general al- 
ternation of ne- and je-presents. Severpjanov (Psalter 379) and Berneker, 
however, posited uglobite and *uglobéti respectively, which in itself would be 
possible. 


pri-lople- ‘to cleave to’ 


23. Ps. 136.6: xodAnbein 7 yAGood pov TS Aapvyyi pov ‘my tongue may 
cleave to the roof of my mouth’ is in Sin. prilopli jez(y)ke mot grotani moemo, 
with prilopli a 3d sg. opt. from a stem pri-leple- from *pri-lep-je-. Just so 
Bologna and Sofia have prilopi, with °pz phonetically from °pli;* the pril’pe 
of Pogodin and Bukarest, and prilepe of Tolstoj, on the other hand, are false 
forms: the copyists, who no longer understood the form prilepli, put the fre- 
quent 3d sg. aor. instead. 


35 Bo). and Sof. prilopi is to Sin. prilepli as Bol. and Sof. korabi ‘ships’ to Sin. korabli; yet 
prilopi might also be referred to the verb prilopéti, attested from the Sup. on. 
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The stem *prilvplje- still exists partially in Old Russian (§49), but is other- 
wise (and partially also in Old Russian) replaced by pri-lo(p)-ne-: ORuss. 
priloneto Sbor. 1076 etc. (Srezn. 2.1427), Serb. and Bulg. CS pri-lo(p)-ne- 
(Miklosich); Modern Slavic Russ. pri-lonite (so also in the Psalter passage: 
pusto prilenet jazyk moj k gortant moej), Cz. pii-lnoult (prilni-2 jazyk mij k 
ddésnim mym), SCr. pri-onuti (= *pri-lnutz) (Ps. neka prione jezik moj za usta moja), 
Slov. pri-lipniti, with secondary 7 (Berneker 754). 

This present pri-l»ple- has been overlooked; it is not noted by any grammar of 
Old Church Slavic. Severnjanov, Psalter 338, set the form up as ‘prilopétz’; 
but this is not possible, for the 3d sg. opt. of prilopétt could only be *prilopi, 
and not prilepli. v. Arnim noticed the form (233), but did not understand it.% 
-lepli can only be from a je-present *-lepje-; and this stem is directly equal to 
Skt. lipyate Brahm. ‘to stick’. The Modern Slavic simplex, Russ. lonut» ‘to 
cling to’ and Cz. lnoutz ‘to stick to’, as expected, is imperfective. 


vos-krose- ‘to rise’ 


24. The most surprising of these single je-forms is the following. V2s-kros- 
‘to rise’ has in the Marianus 13 times the familiar present vaskrosne-, 4 times the 
inf. veskrosneti, and once the verbal noun (po) vaskresnovent. The Psalter 
likewise has 13 times veskrasne-, in 9 of these occurrences in the impv. vaskrasnz. 

But one passage, Ps. 73.22, has the impv. voskres, boze ‘avaora, 6 Aes’, 
in view of the meaning and the Greek aorist imperative, doubtless perfective; 
this form implies a present voskrose- from *vuskros-je-. The later Psalters, Bol., 
Pog., Sof., Buk., Tol., have here already veskrosni. The form voskrosi was 
first pointed out by v. Arnim 267, who, however, regarded it as a short derived 
imperfective (cf. §30), a by-form of *veskrasat (cf. veskrosaje- twice Sup.), 
an interpretation which is ruled out by the meaning. Of course vaskrose- is 
the older, and vaskrosne- is the later present; veskrosne- has replaced former 
*vyoskrose = *voskros-je-. In keeping with this, Russ. voskrésnut» has past parti- 
ciples without -nu- (§5) and root accent despite the falling root vowel (§58). 

This entirely isolated form shows how extensively even Marianus, with ex- 
clusive ne-present in 13 (+ 5) occurrences, has already innovated in this domain. 
We wonder whether the Proto-Gospel still had, at least partly, *vaskrose-. 


F. Toe Non-PrEsENT Forms OF THE TYPE pogyb- 


25. Hitherto we have spoken only of the present forms of these verbs. What 
are their non-present forms? They are plentifully attested, and, apart from a 
few forms with -ng- and -nov- (grouped separately below), are strong aorists and 
us- and l-participles (and enie-nouns) formed from the root. 

We have:*” from po-gyble-/po-gybne- ‘to perish’: aor. gybe Ps., pogybe Mar., 
Ps., Sup. twice, iz-gybe Sup., pl. pogybe Ps., pogybose Sup., 2d dual °bosta Sup.; 
us-ptc. pogybes- Mar. 7 times, Ps., Euch. 3 times, Cloz. twice, Sup. 5 times, 


36 He says: ‘Ob in prilepli . . . das zweite 1 kiinstlich, Reproduktion des ersten oder 
berechtigt ist, lasse ich unentschieden.’ 

37 Only main texts are considered; of the Evangels, in general only the forms of Mari- 
anus are noted. 
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1z-gybos- Sup. twice; l-ptc. iz-gyblo Mar. twice, po-gyble Ps.; verbal noun pogy- 
benie Euch.; — from i-sese-/i-sexne- ‘to dry’: aor. Ist. sg. i-sors Ps., 3d sg. 
i-sose Mar., Ps. 3 times, u-sose Mar. 4 times, 3d pl. 7-sexg Mar., so-sexg sje Ps.; 
ptc. u-sores- Mar. twice, 1-sexes-, u-sexyi Sup.; — from 7-sece-/t-sekne- ‘to dry 
up’: aor. zsjece Ps.; pte. zsek’So (acc. fem.) Sup.; — from u-glob-le- ‘to stick’ Ps. 
68.15: aor. Ist sg. uglebs Ps. 68.3, 3d pl. uglobe Ps. 9.16; — from pri-lvp-le- 
‘to cleave to’ Ps.: aor. prilope Ps. 6 times; pte. prilepos- Mar.; — from vos- 
krose-/vos-krosne- ‘to rise’: aor. veskrose etc. Mar. 4 times, Euch., Sup. 4 times, 
pl. voskrose, “so’e Sup.; ptc. vaskros-e etc. Mar. twice, Ps., -o3- Sup. 3 times; 
verbal noun vaskrosenie etc. Sav. twice, Euch. twice, Sup. often. 

The infinitive has only -ngtz: pogybneti Mar. twice, Sup. twice; tsoxneti Sup.; 
veskrosnott Mar. 4 times, Ps. Other forms with -ng- or -nov- are rare and mostly 
late: Mar. has the aor. isekng (so also Zo., Ass., Sav.) and the verbal noun (po) 
veskrosnovent; Sup., the aorists u-sexng 3 times and (lst sg.) veskrosnore. 


26. The root forms are commonly referred to the ne-presents, e.g. pogybe, 
pogybes-, pogyble, and pogybenie to pogybne-; and no doubt in the ne-class such 
forms are regular. 

But what about the je-presents? In the Marianus, pogyb- has 9 times a je- 
present and 9 times a ne-present, that is to say, the two types are equally fre- 
quent. In the non-present forms, on the other hand, with twelve instances, 
should we have only the type belonging to the ne-present? That is not very 
likely. Rather we should expect to find some forms of the je-class outside the 
present too. 

What would these forms be like? Supposedly, the je-verbs of roots in stops 
and sibilants®* all have (with one exception®) non-present forms from an en- 
larged stem in -a-. Thus, al(#)k- ‘to hunger’, present al(2)ce- (pte. alacost-), 
has the aorist vsz-aleka Ev. and the ptc. alkave Sup.; vez- ‘to bind’, present 
veze- (*vez-je-), has the aor. sa-veza, ptc. s-vezaves- and se-vezans, and inf. vezatz. 

It is, therefore, customary since Leskien to set up gyble-, -sode-, and u-globle- 
with the infinitives ‘gybats’, ‘sexati’, and ‘uglebati’, implying aorists *pogyba, 
*isoxa, and *ugloba, and participles *pogybave8s-, *isexaves-, *uglebaves-, etc. 

Yet NO SUCH @-FORMS EXIST FROM THESE VERBS IN THE WHOLE OLD CHURCH 
SLAVIC LANGUAGE. 

True, there was an inf. *pogybat: (although it is not attested), but this was not 
the infinitive of the primary verb (with the present pogyble-), but of the derived 
imperfective pogybaje- (Zo. 1st pl. pogybaeme, Sup. pte. pogybajost-). 

In 7-sez- and u-glob-, infinitives *iserati and *uglebati did not exist even as 
derived imperfectives, for these were *isyxati (so CS [Miklosich], and Russ. 
usyxato) and *uglibati, with y and 7 respectively. 


27. Are we then to assume that while the present of the type pogyb- still has 
both je- and ne-stems, OUTSIDE THE PRESENT Old Church Slavic had already 


38 Those from roots in liquids and nasals, and in vowels, are of different character. 

39 Namely, ob-rét- ‘to find’ and s-rét- ‘to meet’, pres. -reSto, aor. -réts, pte. -réte and 
-rélo, inf. -résti, an old nasal-infix verb, where the je-present is only secondary. 

40 The three other je-presents: iseée-, prileple-, and veskrese-, had not been noticed. 
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completely lost the original forms, which belonged to the older je-presents, and 
here had already exclusively one type, the forms connected with the (new) 
ne-presents? Is the aorist wglebe, occurring in the same psalm (68) as the je- 
present uglab¢, to be regarded not as the aorist of this je-present, but as that of 
an unattested ne-present? 

That is unlikely. Rather, the Old Church Slavic situation indicates that 
THE TYPE pogyb- HAD STRONG AORIST AND ROOT PARTICIPLES (pogybe, pogybss-, 
pogyblo) FROM THE OUTSET: THESE FORMS BELONGED NOT ONLY TO THE NEW 7¢e- 
PRESENTS (pogybne- etc.), BUT ALREADY BEFORE TO THE PRECEDING je-PRESENTS 
(pogyble- etc.); THAT IS TO SAY, THE PROTO-SLAVIC SYSTEM OF THE TYPE pogyb- 
WAS NOT *pogybje-, (aor.) *pogyba, (ptc.) *pogybaves-, BuT *pogybje-, pogybe, 
pogybes-. 

This type is the direct continuation of a Proto-Indo-European pattern. In 
Sanskrit, ya-presents have regularly a strong aorist and a (reduplicated) 
root perfect: RV gfdhyati ‘is greedy’ has the aorist d-grdhat and the perfect 
ja-grdh- (pte. *jd-grdh-us-); to RV sisyati ‘dries’, the grammarians attribute the 
aor. a-Susat and the pf. Su-sus- (pte. Su-sus-us-); this system is virtually identi- 
cal with that of Old Church Slavic: pres. *-saso (3d pl. -sa8ets), aor. -soxa/-sase, 
ptc. -soxr-o8-.4! 

The type pogyble-, therefore, never had an infinitive stem in -a-, and the gener- 
ally posited stems ‘pogyba-’ (for the primary verb), ‘isexa-’, and ‘ugleba-’ are 
without foundation. 

These stems are still assumed by the latest books on Old Church Slavic, 


those of v. Arnim (1930), van Wijk (1931), Weingart (1938),“'* and Stang 
(1942). Only (contrary to Leskien) van Wijk, Weingart, and Stang star some 
of the forms (van Wijk 247 and Stang 36 *globati and *7-sexati, but without 
asterisk gybati [and gasati, cf. §37]; Weingart 436-9 *uglobati, but serati, gybati, 
and gasati). But this difference is not essential; these authors, too, believed 
that these verbs had infinitive stems in -a-; they only thought that they were 
accidentally not attested. 


28. Old Slavic, therefore, had, within the roots in stops and sibilants, two 
je-types: one, veze- ‘to bind’, mostly made up of transitives, with infinitive stem 
in -a-: aor. se-veza, ptc. so-vezaves-; the other, pogyble-, mostly made up of in- 
transitives, with strong aorist and root participles: pogybe, pogybes-. 

There is no doubt that the a-forms of the type veze-/veza- also (mostly) have 
replaced earlier forms without -a-. 

But why did the je-verbs (of roots in stops and sibilants) split into two types? 
Probably the anterior types differed somewhere. The place of this difference 
was presumably the aorist, for only here there existed originally two different 
types: root aorist and sigmatic aorist. In fact (as will be shown elsewhere) 
there are indications that the Old Slavic je-verbs with a second stem in -a- 
are those which had originally a sigmatic aorist. 


41 However, exactly speaking, the Sanskrit and Slavic thematic aorists probably do not 
go back to an IE prototype *suse-, but are independent parallel developments from an IE 
athematic root aorist *saus-/*sus-. 

418M. Weingart, Rukovét’ jazyka staroslovénského. 
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29. These non-present forms of the type pogyble-, the strong aorist and the 
root participles, supplied the basis for the transfer of pogyble- into pogybne-. 
For these forms were common to both the je- and the ne-verbs: pogyble- had 
pogybe, pogybes-, and pogybla, just as dvigne- had dvize, podviges-, and podvigls. 
This partial coincidence of the tio systems opened the way for the replacement 
of pogyble- by pogybne-.” 

This process repeated itself later on, when West and South Slavie (rarely 
Russian) transformed also some of the e-presents into ne-presents, e.g. *za-prego 
‘to harness’ (Russ. zaprjagi, OCz. zaprahu) into (back-projected) *za-pregng: 
Pol. zaprzegne (beside zaprzege), Cz. zaprdhnu, and SCr. zdprégném; or pado 
‘to fall’ pf. (Russ. padi), into *pa(d)ne: Pol. padne, OCzech padnu (beside 
padu), Cz. padnu, SCr. pa(d)ném (beside pddém), and Bg. pddna (ef. §20). 

This transfer, too, was based on the non-present forms, like Pol. zaprzagl, 
zaprzagszy, zaprzezony, and pad, padszy, and SCr. aor. zaprégoh, pte. zaprégao 
(fem. zaprégla), and aor. padoh, pte. pao (fem. pala) (Leskien, Skr. 470-1), 
forms which coincided with the older forms of the ne-verbs. 

If the transformation of the type pogyble- was induced by the non-present 
forms, we understand why the process is slower in the simplex than in the com- 
pounds (§10). For the simplex, exclusively imperfective in this type, had 
hardly any non-present forms (cf. §25). 

This difference in development between simplex and compounds recurs in 
the later transformation of the e-presents. Here too the transfer affects the 
compounds first and more widely; e.g. Old and Modern Czech still have lezu 


‘to creep’ and kradu ‘to steal’ impf., but already naleznu ‘to find’ and ukradnu 
‘to steal’ pf. The perfective simplexes make an exception, because their 
non-present forms are as frequent as those of the compounds of the imperfec- 
tives; hence the commonness of the ne-present in pad- ‘to fall’. 


G. THe SHort DERIVED IMPERFECTIVE 


30. We now have to take up a phenomenon which we have already come across 
repeatedly: the short derived imperfective, that is to say, the derived imper- 
fective formed not with -atz/-aje-, but with -atz/-je-.“ | Such je-imperfectives 
appear in some verbs as early as the Gospels. 

(J)emle-, imati ‘to take’ and its compounds, like vazemle-, *vezomati, are the 
imperfectives to ime-, (j)et2 and its compounds, like vazome-, vazeti (but there is 
also an imaje-, cf. Sav. vonimaite ‘mpocéxere, beware’ Luke 20.46 for Zo. 
voneml ele). 

Ri&ie-, ristatt ‘to run’ has imperfective compounds: Mark 9.25 se-risteto se 
narod» ‘ériouvrpexer SxAos, the people run together’ etc. (van Wijk 249 fn.). 

Dvize- ‘oxiddew, to bother’, e.g. Mark 5.35 €vto dvizeSt uditel€ ‘ri ere oxbdAders 


42 fowever, the morphological situation offered only the posstpiLiry for the transfer; 
the causE of the transfer was probably another factor, cf. §60. 

428 Tr§vnicek, Historické mluvnice 400-2. 

43 A derived imperfective is (in general) a derived verb whose CoMroUuNDS are imper- 
fective. 

44 For the short derived imperfective cf. Wiedemann 79-80; Meillet, Et. 44-5; Meillet- 
Vaillant 296; van Wijk, Aks!. 249 and Tauta ir Zodis 4.80. 
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tov éidacxadov; why troublest thou the Master further?’ is the imperfective 
to dvigne- ‘to move’. Klice- ‘to shout’ (Zo. klicgste acc. pl. Mark 5.38 [Mar., 
differently, kriéeStel|) is the imperfective of *klikne- (Ps. vos-klikne-) ($42). 
Ass. (and Ostr.) dySets ‘blows’ John 3.8 (for Mar. and Zo. duSets) is the imper- 
fective to darne-, beside the regular dyxaje- (dyragsti Mar., Zo., Ass. John 
6.18). 


31. However, jemle- is certainly not a regular short derived imperfective; it 
differs sharply by its normal-grade vocalism. Therefore it cannot be a trans- 
formation of imaje-, but only a former independent primary je-verb, which 
secondarily entered into aspect contrast with ime- (Meillet, Et. 44). 

The four other cases also are not quite clear-cut. 

Of riste-, we do not have the form with perfective compounds, and it is uncer- 
tain not only whether its z contains the secondary derived-imperfective lengthen- 
ing, but even whether it originally is a je-present at all.“ 

Dvize- occurs in the Gospels, and klice- in all of Old Church Slavic, only as 
simplex, an attestation which does not assure derived-imperfective character. 
The accent is rising (Russ. dvigats, SCr. dizati and Russ. klikato, SCr. klicatz). 
This would at first seem to speak for primary verbs, but it does not; for in long- 
vowel roots, the derived imperfective also has rising accent in the simplex: 
there is here no specific vowel alteration; cf. Russ. pddato, pddaju ‘to fall’, SCr. 
padati, padam (Meillet-Vaillant 302). It seems, therefore, undeterminable 
whether the two verbs are short derived imperfectives or old primary je/a-verbs;** 
but since indubitable short derived imperfectives are attested (even discounting 
Ass. dySeto, on which see below) at least from Euchologium on, I incline to the 
former interpretation. 

Ass. dySet, the first case with certain derived-imperfective lengthening, is 
textually no doubt a replacement of older duSets, a denominative of dure 
‘breath’. But I do not think that the (isolated) duSe- was the primary factor 
which transformed the (regular) dyxaje-. Rather the transition to the short 
derived imperfective probably set in tentatively in dy.caje- as in other derived 
imperfectives, only here the new dyse- was of course especially supported by 
the established synonymous duse-. The scribe of Ass. perhaps already spoke 
dyse- for ayacje-, and therefore put it for the transmitted duse-. 


32. The first entirely clear short derived imperfective is Euch. /éZe- ‘to lie 
down’. the imperfective of lesti, legga. It appears in two participial instances: 
léze aud lézosie." The infinitive stem in -a- is found in the Euch. verbal noun 
léganie. In léze- the derived-imperfective leugthening is manifest, and the 
formation, as far as I see, cannot be attributed to a special influence; léZe- can 
only have arisen by the transformation of légaje-. 


45 OSerb. riskanije and u~ ‘cursus’ (Miklosich, Lex. Palaeoslev.) and Russ. ryskat» 
‘to run fast’ beside ristét» point to crigin of riste- from *risée- (Miklosick, Etym. Wb. 279), 
which may as wel! be old *riske- as *7. . je-; risto (pte. pri-rigteste Ev.) may be an innova- 
tion for *risko like isto beside isko from iskati ‘to seek’; the infinitive ristati would be for 
*riskal?. 

4 Meillet, Mt. 44, and Meillet-Vaillant 278 and 296 regard dvize- as an old je-verb. 

47 Not to be confused (as in Stonski’s Index) with leze, lez¢Ste from lezati ‘to lie’. 
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In Suprasliensis, the short derived imperfective becomes more frequent, 
spreading especially in the compounds. Here appear e.g. po-dvize- ‘dvaxweiv, 
to lift up’ beside po-dvigaje- (ptc. podvize beside podvizae), and, with clear de- 
rived-imperfective lengthening, naricete beside naricajeto (Ev. only naricaje-) 
from naricati ‘to call, name’, imperfective to naresti, and voskadcets ‘émimndav, to 
leap upon’, imperfective to veskocitz. 


33. In Modern Slavic, the short derived imperfective exists in single verbs 
everywhere, but is especially frequent in Serbo-Croatian, and next in Slovenian. 

Dvize- ‘to move’ is continued in Russ. dvi zu beside dvigaju (inf. dvigat») and 
SCr. dizém (dizati) (Berneker 240). Kliée- ‘to shout’ is Russian, Old Czech, 
Slovenian, and Serbo-Croatian (Bern. 519). DySe- ‘to breathe’ goes through all 
languages: Russ. dySu and dyzxdju, Pol. dysze, dyszysz (for *dyszesz; secondary 
inf. dyszeé) and dycham, Cz. dySi and dychdm, Slov. disem and diham, SCr. 
disém and dihdm, Bg. diSa and diham (Bern. 249). $Ze- ‘to lie down’ recurs in 
SCr. lijezém (inf. lijégati) and Slov. léZem (beside légam) (Bern. 108). 

Of the compounds, Sup. po-dvize- is continued only in SCr. pddizém ‘to lift’ 
and Slov. podvizem (beside podvizam); Russian has only podvigdju, Polish 
podzwigam, Czech z-dvthdm, and Bulgarian v-digam. Nariée-, on the other hand, 
is only Bulgarian and Serbo-Croatian: the former has naricam ‘to name’ (a 
blend of *nariéa and *naricam), the latter ndriéém ‘to mourn the dead’; the 
other languages have only *-aje-: Slov. narékam, Cz. nartkdm, both ‘to deplore’, 
Pol. narzekam ‘to complain’, and Russ. narekdju ‘to name’. Skade- ‘to leap’ 
goes through (owing to the uniform ¢ of the perfective skoci-): Russ. skaci, 
Pol. skace and skakam, Cz. skdéé and skdldm, Slov. skdéem and skdkam, SCr. 
skacéém, Bg. skdéam (again a blend). 

A characteristic west-southwest agreement is Cz. co se toho tyée (and tykd) 
‘was das anbelangt; as regards that’ (root *tok-), Pol. co sie tego tyczy (for *tycze), 
Slov. kar se tega tice (tika), and SCr. Sto se toga tiéé. 

Moreover, Serbo-Croatian has e.g. u-mirém ‘to be dying’ (from *umirje-) 
for Russ. umirdju; nd-ziwljém beside nazivdm ‘to call’ for Russ. nazyvdju; and 
sviéé (inf. svitati) ‘it dawns’ as imperfective of svdnuti (root *svet-). In Slo- 
venian, there correspond wmiram, naztvam and naztoljem, and svita se. 


34. The origin of the short derived imperfective was recognized as early as 
1886 by Wiedemann (80): it is built upon the a-infinitive after the analogy of 
the primary a/je-verb; léze- (SCr. lijezé-) is to légati (SCr. lijégati) as loze- 
‘to lie’ (SCr. lazé-) is to legati (SCr. ldgat:). The development is the converse 
of that of OCS kapati/kaple- ‘to drop’ into Russ. dpato/kdpaju and /kdplju. 

That the type apparently starts in the simplex is due to the fact that the sim- 
plex is imperfective also in the model, the primary je-verb: maZeta is imperfec- 
tive, ‘he smears’. The compound po-maZets, on the other hand, is perfective, 
‘he will smear’. Compound je-imperfectives like Sup. podvize-, therefore, were 
something new (except for special cases like the jemle-compounds), and conse- 
quently needed longer to establish themselves. 


35. In Slovenian, the short derived imperfective appears also in pogyb-. The 
imperfective to Slov. poginem is both pogibam and pogibljem (both with the inf. 
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pogtbatt). Pogibljem appears e.g. at Luke 15.17, corresponding to OCS (Mar., 
Zo., Ass.) gyblo, in a definitely imperfective passage (cf. §9 and §17). 

In form, this Slov. pogiblje- coincides (except for possible differences in in- 
tonation) with OCS pogyble- (i.e. *pogyblje-); ef. fn. 16. But while OCS pogyble- 
is perfective, Slov. pogiblje- is imperfective. In fact, there is probably no real 
historical connection between the two stems. The old primary je-present and 
the new short derived imperfective coincide only accidentally in pogyb-, because 
this verb exceptionally has y, normally a derived-imperfective vowel, already in 
the base verb. 

Where this is not the case, the two types are clearly distinct: in sex- ‘to dry’, 
the perfective primary verb is OCS 7-see-, with «, but the short derived im- 
perfective, appearing in Serbo-Croatian, is there w-sisé- (inf. wsisat?), with 7 
equal to the y of Russ. usyrdju. 

The delimitation from the short derived imperfective is one of the main prob- 
lems of the type *gyblje- and will concern us especially in the two following 
parts (H and J). 


H. je-PRESENTS (COEXISTING WITH ne-PRESENTS) WHICH OccuR ONLY AS 
SIMPLEXES IN OLD CuHurRcH SLAVIC 


36. The je-presents coexisting with ne-presents with which we have hitherto 
dealt, all occur in compounds: po-gyble-, 1-sese-, 1-sece-, u-globle-, pri-luple-, 
and ves-kroge- (only one of them, gyble-, also appears as a simplex); and these 
compounds are PERFECTIVE: pogyblets ‘he wi1Lu perish’ etc. This perfectivity 


of the compounds proves at once that these je-verbs are not (what they might be 
by their form) short derived imperfectives, but primary verbs; for derived im- 
perfectives remain imperfective in the compounds. 

There are, however, some je-presents coexisting with ne-presents which (in 
Old Church Slavic) are attested ONLY IN THE SIMPLEX, hence, only as IMPER- 
FECTIVES. 


gase- ‘to be extinguished’ 


37. So in gas- ‘to be extinguished’, the je-present exists only in the simplex 
participle ne gasost- ‘ao8eoros, unextinguishable’, Evang. (Mar., Zo., Sav.) 
and Euch. (Mark 9.43 and 45 va ognd ne gasostii ete. ‘eis 76 wip 7d aoBeorov’; 
Luke 3.17 ognemo ne gasostiime etc.; Euch. 55b.4 accus.). The ne-present, on 
the other hand, appears once in the compound in Sup. ugasnets. 

Only these two stems, the je-SIMPLEX *gaSe- (ptc. gasgst-) and the ne-com- 
POUND ugasne-, are attested. 

The form which in the other je-presents determines the character of the forma- 
tion, the perfective je-compound, therefore is missing here: there is (in Old 
Church Slavic) no *ugaSets ‘it wiLL be extinguished’ parallel to pogyblets ‘he 
will perish’. This lack of the perfective *ugaSe- may of course be only accidental, 
due to the fact that in the older texts, like the Gospels, the future does not occur, 
and that the Suprasliensis, on the other hand, already has only ne-forms in the 
type pogyb-. 

But as the perfective je-form is lacking, it would in itself be possible that *gaSe- 
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(gaSost-) is a short derived imperfective like Ev. dvize- (dvizo) ‘to bother’, Ass. 
dyse- ‘to blow’, and Euch. léze- (léZ@8t-) ‘to lie down’ (§§30-32), with the a-stem 
*gasa- only accidentally not attested. However, derived imperfectives are 
bound up with perfective primaries: dvize- is conditioned by the perfective 
dvigne-, dySe- by the perfective doxne-, and léze- by the perfective leze- (legg). 
And in gas- there is no perfective primary *gasne-. 

True, Old Church Slavic would not exclude the existence of a perfective ne- 
simplex, for here the simplex *gasne- is not attested at all. But in Modern 
Slavic, this verb exists in all languages (Russ. gdsne- etc.), and is IMPERFECTIVE 
throughout. This imperfectivity of Mod. Slav. gasne- is the decisive feature. 
For as we have seen in §18, a Modern Slavic imperfective ne-simplex presupposes 
a former je-present: Russ. impf. gibnu replaces OCS Mar. gyblo (the imperfective 
ne-simplex appearing since Ass. and Sup., with impf. gybnost-, and Ostr., with 
impf. jybne, §10). 

Now the forms of gas- (Mar. gaSost- impf. [Sup. ugasnets pf.] and Russ. ete. 
gdsne- impf., that is to say, an OCS imperfective je-simplex and a Modern 
Slavic imperfective ne-simplex) fall exactly under the pattern of gyb-: Mar. 
gyblost- impf. (Sup. pogybnets pf.) and Russ. gibne- impf. (only that in gas- 
the early ne-forms of Later Old Church Slavic are not attested). Gas-, there- 
fore, is of the same type as gyb-. That is to say, OCS gae- is a primary verb 
(like gyble-), and is the preform of Mod. Slav. gasne-; Mod. Slav. gasne-, on the 
other hand, is a former je-verb (like gybne-). 

Generally, ir AN OLD CHURCH SLAVIC IMPERFECTIVE je-SIMPLEX (without 
inf. stem in -a-) CORRESPONDS TO A LATER OLD CHuRcH SLAVIC, CHURCH SLAVIC, 
oR MopERN SLAVIC IMPERFECTIVE né-SIMPLEX, THEN WE ARE DEALING WITH A 
VERB OF THE TYPE gyble-: THE OLD CHURCH SLAVIC je-SIMPLEX IS A PRIMARY VERB 
AND THE PREFORM OF THE MODERN SLAVIC 7é€-SIMPLEX, AND THE MODERN ne- 
VERB IS A FORMER je-VERB. For gas-, this reasoning is immediately borne out 
by Old Russian: here appears the perfective compound ne ugasete ‘ob cBecOqoerar’ 
($47). 

The infinitive stem ‘gasa-’, generally ascribed to gaSe-, is again (§26) without 
foundation; *gasa- exists only in compounds, as a derived imperfective; so 
ugasaje- Ev., Euch., Sup., imperfective to ugasne- Sup. The real non-present 
forms of gaSe- were the e-aorist and the root participles; true, the attested forms 
(Sup. ugase, ugasose, and ugases-) belong, in their text, already with ne-present 
(Sup. ugasnets). 

nice- ‘to shoot up’ 


38. Especially difficult, in several respects, is the verb nik- ‘to shoot up, rise 
up, germinate’. Old Church Slavic has only one occurrence of the je-form, in the 
simplex: Cloz. 722 Zivots niceto ‘fw pierac’, and one of the ne-form, in the com- 

‘pound: Euch. 69a.1 nekali vezniknoe iz glebiny bezakonet moixs ‘that I may emerge 
from the depth of my lawlessnesses’.* 

Besides nik- ‘to germinate’, there is a nzk- ‘to incline’, apparently a different 


48 ‘Afin que je remonte de la profondeur de mes iniquités’—Jean Fréek, Euchol. Sin., 
Patrologia Orientalis 25/3.494 (1939). 
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verb,® mostly compounded with pri-. Another instance of vaznikne-, the Sup. 
impv. veznikni ‘avavebew, to throw the head back in token of denial’, prob- 
ably belongs to this second verb. 

Non-present forms of nik- (e-aorist and us-ptc.) are not rare, most of them 
being from nzk- ‘to incline’. 

What is the character of the je-present nice-? Is it a primary verb of the type 
gyb- or a short derived imperfective? A perfective je-compound, which would 
immediately decide for the type gyb-, again is lacking. The other criterion we 
have is the aspect of the Modern Slavic ne-simplex. But here the data are con- 
tradictory. In Bulgarian, ntkna ‘to germinate, sprout’ is imperfective (Beau- 
lieux 225), cf. e.g. Mark 4.27 a kako nikne i raste semeto, toj ne znae ‘and as the 
seed springs and grows up, he does not know (of it)’ (corresponding to OCS 
Mar. 7 séme prozebaats 7 rasteto). But SCr. niknuti ‘to shoot up’ is designated 
by Vuk as perfective.° The imperfective, according to him, is nicati, nicém, 
and in fact his translation of the Gospels renders Mk. 4.27 by 7 sjeme nice 7 
raste. Slovenian has two verbs ntkniti, opposite in meaning: (1) ‘entspriefen, 
hervorkeimen’, and (2) ‘verschwinden’, according to PleterSnik both perfec- 
tive. But Jagié 82 asserts that in Slovenian and Kajkavian Croatian (the 
latter his mother tongue) nikne- is imperfective, and doubts its perfectivity 
(probably wrongly) even for Standard Serbo-Croatian. 

In North Slavic also, as Jagié points out, nzkne- is imperfective. But these 
words cannot be immediately utilized, because their meaning is entirely differ- 


ent: they mean not ‘to shoot up, rise up’, but (apart from ‘to incline’ [so Russian]) 
only ‘to vanish, wane, pass away’, in agreement with Slov. ntkniti 2; cf. Russ. 
niknuto ‘xiletb, upadath, vjanuts, bleknutn, pogibats’ (Dal), e.g. cvety ... 
niknut ‘the flowers wither’; Pol. niknaé ‘(ver)schwinden, vergehen’; in Czech 
the simplex seems not to be used.” 


49 Two verbs nik- are posited e.g. by Miklosich, Etym. Wb. 215; Sreznevskij 2.450; 
Vondraék, Aksl. 549; and similarly Trautmann 198-9, sub *nika- and *ninkd. (Differently 
Vaillant, Rev. ét. sl. 22.26 [1946].) 

50So also ReSetar, Elementar-Grammatik der kroatischen (serbischen) Sprache 179 
(1922). 

51 In the other languages we have different words: Russ. vszodit, Pol. weszto, Cz. vzeglo, 
Slov. poganja (‘drives’). 

82 This strange simplex nikne- ‘to pass away, vanish’ has perhaps arisen in the following 
way. The compound iz-nikne- is in Bulgarian the regular perfective to nikne- ‘to germi- 
nate’; SCr. izniéi (izniknuti), iznikném pf. likewise means ‘to shoot up, germinate’. But in 
Slovenian, znikniti has two meanings, which are diametrically opposite: (1) ‘aufkeimen, 
to germinate’, and (2) ‘vergehen, verschwinden, to pass away, vanish’. The same double 
meaning appears in Russian: izntknuls means (1) ‘vynikatb (to shoot up), podnimats-sja 
(to rise up), vyxoditb iz Gego-libo (to come forth from something), pojavljat-sja (to arise)’ 
and (2) ‘propadath (to perish, vanish), isCezatb (to wane), unictoZatb-sja (to pass away)’ 
(Dal). In Polish, finally, zniknqé means only ‘to vanish, pass away’ (‘to shoot up’ being 
wynikngé), and Cz. zniknouti is only ‘entfliehen, to flee’ (‘to come forth’ being vzniknouti, 
and ‘to vanish, perish’ zaniknout?). 

This Russ.-Pol.-(Czech)-Slov. *iznikne- ‘to pass away, vanish’ probably is not a differ- 
ent verb from Bulg.-SCr.-Slov.-Russ. iznikne- ‘to shoot up’, but a different turn of the base 
meaning: ‘to shoot out’ became, on the one hand, ‘to shoot out (of the ground) INTO exist- 
ence’, but on the other, ‘to shoot out oF existence’. Now since the simplex nikne- ‘to 
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If we confine ourselves to South Slav. nikne- ‘to shoot up’, whose meaning 
alone accords with OCS nide- ‘piecba.’? and probably is alone original, the 
aspect is imperfective in Bulgarian and (according to Jagi¢) in Kajkavian and 
Slovenian, but perfective (according to Vuk and ReSetar) in Serbo-Croatian. 
Which one is original, appears from Church Slavic. Here the simplex nikne- 
‘to shoot up’ occurs both in Russian and Serbian texts, and is clearly imperfec- 
tive (§52). The perfectivity of SCr. nikne-, therefore, is an innovation. 

We have, then, in Old Church Slavic an imperfective je-simplex (niée-), and 
in Church Slavic and (most of) Modern Slavic an imperfective ne-simplex 
(nikne-). This is once again the pattern of gyb-. OCS niée-, therefore, is a 
primary verb and the preform of Mod. Slav. nzkne- ‘to shoot up’; on the other 
hand, Mod. Slav. nikne- ‘to shoot up’ (Russ. vozntkne- etc.) is a former je-verb. 

The generally posited infinitive stem ‘nica-’* is (for Old Church Slavie and 
Church Slavic) without foundation; and niée- is not, as Leskien held (129), a 
‘deverbative’. 


39. The perfectivity of SCr. niknuti might have arisen so that the original 
je-verb nik- with the aspect pattern nikne- *impf. / ponikne- pf. was transferred 
into the aspect pattern of the old ne-verbs like mrk- ‘to grow dark’ (§40): mrkne- 
pf. / pomrkne- pf. The imperfective nice- might then have been formed to the 
perfective nikne- as a short derived imperfective, a type common in Serbo- 
Croatian (§33). 

However, the transformation of the aspect of a former je-verb on the model of 
the old ne-verbs is unlikely, because the (original) je-verbs are much more fre- 
quent in the inchoatives. Rather it seems that Vuk’s niéé in 7 sjeme nice 1 
raste is identical with.the OCS nidéeto ‘piera.’ of the Clozianus; that is to say, 
Serbo-Croatian would here exceptionally preserve an old je-present of the type 
*gyblje-, the je-type otherwise transferred into the ne-class. 

The a-infinitive nicati, if correct, would be analogical to *mrcati beside mréé* 
(smrcati se beside smréé se) (§40); a natural innovation, since a system nice- 
/ inf. *niéi would have been entirely isolated. The perfective nikne- beside the 
imperfective niée-, finally, seems to be a secondary ne-perfective beside a pri- 
mary je-imperfective, of the type of pf. kane-‘to drop’ beside impf. kaplje- (§19). 





shoot’ was from the outset the imperfective to iznikne- ‘to shoot up’, and since the corre- 
spondence of a perfective iz-compound and an imperfective simplex is generally common 
(ef., for Polish, zgingé pf. / ginqé impf. ‘to perish’, zgasnqé pf. / gasnqé impf. ‘to be ex- 
tinguished’, etc.), the simplex nikne- also became the imperfective of iznikne- ‘to pass 
away, vanish’, and adopted these definite compound meanings. (On the imperfective 
simplex’s adoption of different compound meanings cf. Meillet-Vaillant §§318 end and 319 
end, and now Vaillant, Rev. ét. sl. 22.5-45 [1946], with different interpretation of nik-.) 

Lith. ngktt (nykstu, nykaii) ‘schwinden, abnehmen, vergehen, von Kraften kommen, zu 
Grunde gehen’ (Niedermann-Senn-Brender, Wérterbuch) and Latv. nikstu and ntkstu 
‘vergehen’ (Endzelin, Lett. Gramm. 582) are probably loans respectively from Polish and 
White Russian (which latter also has niknué ‘schwinden, to pass away’: Miklosich, Etym. 
Wb. 215); the genuine Baltic correspondent of Slavic nik- is seen in Lith. -nikti, -ninki, 
e.g. ap-nikii ‘iiber jemanden herfallen’, ¢-nikti ¢ darba ‘sich in die Arbeit, stiirzen’ (Traut- 
mann 199). 

588 Leskien 129; Vondrdk, Aksl. 563; van Wijk 247. 

54 Cf. fn. 58. 
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40. Two other je-presents coexisting with ne-presents, and attested only in 
the simplex, do not belong to the type gyb-, but are short derived imperfectives 
(or possibly old je/a-verb presents). They are dealt with here for the sake of 
contrast. 


mrvée- ‘to be darkened’ 


Mrvk- ‘to be darkened’ has the je-present only in the adjectival simplex 
participle ne mrocei svéto ‘rd avéiorepov ds, the not-darkening light’ Cloz. 
805 and (with ») Sup. 449.12, and, with middle form, nemrocemyi svéto ‘76 
adurov das, the not-setting light’ Sup. 323.1. 

The ne-present occurs only in one instance, likewise in the simplex: slonece 
mroknetd ‘6 vos cxoricOjoera, the sun will be darkened’ Matt. 24.29 Mar., 
Zo., Ass., Sav. (Ostromir) ;* it is, therefore, perfective. 

There are several non-present forms of the simplex and compounds: aor. 
mroce Ps., pomreée Mar., omroée Sup.; and us-pte. mrokesi Zo. 

Euchologium has the compound derived imperfective pomrocaje-, again in 
the participle with ne: gen. svéta ne pomrecagstaago, and the corresponding in- 
strumental. 

The perfective ne-simplex mrokneto ‘cxoriOqcerar’ separates this system 
immediately from the type gyb-; contrasting with perfective mrokne-, the 
je-simplex mrvée- is probably a short derived imperfective.” 

The infinitive stem *mroca- (which formed the infinitive and imperfect) is 
not attested in Old Church Slavic. But Later Church Slavic shows the simplex 
imperfective present with -a- mrecaje- (a formation originally not possible in 
the type gyb-): Old Russian has svéts ne moroceja (= °c’aje) Shor. of 1076, and 
the middle form ne-morecajem- Psalter of 1296 (Srezn. 2.232), and Old Serbian 


55 Jagié 82; Meillet, Et. 23; Boehme 31; Trautmann 183. 

56 Russ. pomérknet, Pol. sig zaémi, Cz. se zatmi, Slov. otemni, SCr. ¢e pomréati, Bg. 
Ste potomnée. 

57 It should be noted, however, that the coexistence of an imperfective je-simplex with a 
perfective ne-simplex, although definitely excluding a verb from the type gybne-, does not 
necessarily imply that the verb is an old ne-verb, of the type drozne-. Rather we have to 
consider on principle the possibility of its belonging to the type kaplje-/ka(p)ne-, a primary 
je/a-verb with SECONDARY ne-perfective. 

In the case of mrok- there are three arguments against this possibility: (1) the lack of 
Modern Slavic perfective je-compounds (future *pomroée- parallel to future pokaplje-); 
(2) the early (1076) simplex imperfective with -aje- mrocaje- (see below); (3) the early (at 
least 1307) perfective ne-compound pomrekne- (see below). 

Yet there is a strange case which falls under the pattern of kap-. An Old Russian Ec- 
clesiastes passage (12.3), contained in the Annunciations (oglaSenija) of Cyril of Jerusalem 
of the 13th century, has a perfective pomroéuts (Miklosich 620b, Srezn. 2.1173): pomroéuto 
gledajuséet vo dupliixs ‘oxordcovow ai Bdémovea éy rais dais, those that look out of the windows 
will be darkened’. But this single case does not assign mrok- to the type kap-. Rather it 
is probably analogical, either to the type kap-—perfective *pomroéeto : *mroéetd as perfec- 
tive *pokapljet» (Russ. pokdépljet) : kapljeto—or (perhaps as a Genuine Old Russian text 
alteration [§54 end]) to the type gyb-: perfective *pomroéets beside pomroknets (so ORuss. 
Ev. of 1307) as perfective *pogyblet» (dialectally probably still alive in Genuine Old Russian 
[§54]) beside pogybneto. 
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has svétilo nemrocajusteje in the Belgrad Menaeum (Miklosich). This long 
simplex imperfective mrocaje- defines the ne-simplex mrokne- as an old perfective. 


41. Contrary to the old je-verbs, the ne-simplex of Modern Slavic is here pre- 
dominantly perfective; so Bg. mrékne ‘to grow dark’ (impf. mrékva); SCr. 
mrknuti the same®* (the usual word is the compound smrknuti se [smréi sel, 
smrkné se; impf. smrcati se, smréé se, or smrkdvati se); Slov. mfkniti, mrknem 
(1) ‘sich verfinstern; to be darkened’ (solnce), (2) ‘blinzeln; to blink’ (impf. 
mrkatt, mrkam);© OCz. mrkniti ‘to grow dark’ (perfective because of coexisting 
mrkati); Mod. Cz. mrknoutz ‘to blink’ (impf. mrkatz; ‘to grow dark’ is smrknouti 
se pf., smrkati se impf.). 

Only in Russian, mérknut» ‘dunkel werden, sich verdunkeln’ is imperfective; 
the perfective is po-mérknut» (cf. fn. 56). This aspect is apparently secondary 
and explains itself easily: since the inchoatives are mostly old je-verbs, with 
the aspect pattern gibne- impf. / pogibne- pf., gasne- impf. / pogasne- pf., the 
original pair mérkne- *pf. / pomérkne- pf. has been revalued into mérkne- impf. 
/ pomérkne- pf. 

Under the impression of the Russian aspect, Jagié 82 thought that mrokne- 
was originally imperfective, and that the OCS translation of Matt. 24.29 was 
wrong. But his view is erroneous; the ORuss. and OSerb. smmPLex imperfec- 
tive mroecaje- combined with the perfective ne-simplexes of Bulgarian, Serbo- 
Croatian, Slovenian, and Czech proves beyond doubt that mrokne- is perfective. 
His idea that the later Church Slavic rendering of the passage by the compound 
pomroknet» (so e.g. in the ORuss. Evang. of 1307, Srezn. 2.1173) and the Old 
Church Slavic rendering of the parallel passage Mark 13.24 by the reflexive 
causative pomracits se are more correct expressions, also is not justified. Both 
the replacement of the simplex perfective by the compound and of the intransi- 
tive by the reflexive causative are typically later phenomena: the Gospels prefer 
dvigne- pf., the Suprasliensis prefers po-dvigne-; and for old sédati ‘to sit down’, 
légati ‘to lie down’, (na)vyknoti ‘to learn’, and vezbengti ‘to awake’, Russian uses 
sadite-sja, lozite-sja, (na)uctte-sja, and (figuratively) probudtte-sja; Serbo- 
Croatian, for old and dialectal gasnuti ‘to be extinguished’, now has gdsitz se. 

kliée- ‘to shout’ 

42. Also a short derived imperfective is klice- beside -klikne- from klik- 
‘a\adafw, kpatw, to shout, scream’. OCS klice- occurs only in the simplex, 


58 No simplex imperfective is given by Vuk or Leskien, Skr. 494. But Vuk quotes a 
present m?éé under the inf. m?éi 385b, as perfective. This is probably a mistake: the 
present m?&é (not to be confused with the aorist m?ée) can only be imperfective. The 
same applies to his examples of mrée under m?knuti, m?kné pf. (384): mrée mi svijest ‘animus 
me reLINQuIT’ is clearly imperfective. 

8 This meaning also in Czech and in Lith. mérkti. 

60 Impf. mrka se also ‘dimmern, Abend werden’; but ‘dimmern’ pf. is otamnéti. 

61 Polish has an altered mierzchngé ‘to grow dark’ (the usual word is ciemnieé). 

62 ‘To grow dusk’ is smérknuto-sja pf., smerkéte-sja, -det-sja impf. (and temnéto, pf. 
zatemnéto). 

6 Meillet, Et. 23; Boehme 34; Berneker 519; Trautmann 136; Diels 259.—In Lithuanian, 
there corresponds the pair klykit, klykati, klgkti ‘kreischen’ and klinku, klikati, klikti 
‘plétzlich aufkreischen’ (Trautmann), probably by loan, cf. §59 end. 
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once in the Gospels, in the pte. klicg&te (acc. pl.) ‘a\adéfovras’ Mark 5.38 Zo. 
(Mar. has krideste from kricati, kricite), and twice in the Sup., in the impv. ne 
klict ‘uh xpate’ and the ptc. klicest-. Sup., moreover, has the a-stem imperfect 
klica-axg. 

The ne-present appears 9 times in the compound vesklikne-, 8 times in Ps. 
(impv. vaskliknéme [twice] and °néte [6 times]), and once in Sup. (voskliknems); 
Sup. also shows a ng-aorist: voskliknose. 

The ne-simplex is in Old Church Slavic attested only in the verbal noun: 
kliknovenie ‘adadayuos’ Ps.; and so is the compound derived imperfective 
vosklica-: Ps. vosklicaniixs etc.; Sup. “nojems. 

In Old Russian, kliée- is frequent, especially in the participle; the inf. is klikatc 
(there is no *klikaju). The ne-simplex here has one late indicative instance (in 
copies of the 16th-17th century of the Slovo Daniila Zatoénika), which is per- 
fective: a uboge vozglagolets, vsi na nv kliknuts i usta emu zagradjate ‘but when a 
poor man will talk, all will shout at him and will shut his mouth’ (Srezn. 1.1220; 
Boehme 34). 

In Modern Slavic, the ne-simplex is perfective throughout: Russ kliknuto 
(impf. kltkate, kliéu); Bg. klikna (impf. klikam); SCr. kliknuti (impf. klicatz, 
kliéém and klicém); Slov. similarly; lacking in Czech and Polish. 

The infinitive stem in -a- of the Sup. simplex imperfect klicaaxg immediately 
separates this verb from the type gybne-; and so does the Old Russian and Mod- 
ern Slavic perfective ne-simplex. Both features show that klide- is a short 
derived imperfective and that klik- is an old ne-verb. 


43. Summed up in a table, the patterns of the three types with imperfective 
je-simplex—gyb- ‘to perish’, mrok- ‘to be darkened’, and kap- ‘to drop’—are as 
follows: 

PERFECTIVE IMPERFECTIVE 
gyb-: 





SIMPLEX Early OCS gypble- 
l Later OCS and Mod. gybne- 





COMPOUND | Early OCS pogyble- and pogybne- | OCS and Mod. pogybaje- (4) 
Later OCS and Mod. pogybne- 








mrok-: 





SIMPLEX OCS and Mod. mrokne- | OCS mroée-; ORuss. mrocaje- 
(Cz. mrké- etc.) 








COMPOUND | *pomrokne- (Russ. pomérkne- etc.) |.OCS pomrocaje- etc. 











64 From the type kaplje-/ka(p)ne- (original je/a-verb), klik- seems again to be separated 
(1) by the lack of a perfective je-compound (a perf. *vesklite-), and (2) by the old frequent 
ne-compound. True, Old Russian has a perfective us-ptc. mnogo klicavs ‘rodd\d xaraxpatas’ 
in the Sinai Paterik of the 11th century (Srezn. 1.1222), which does not fit in a derived im- 
perfective, but would seem to point to a primary je/a-verb; however, this form may be ana- 
logical to the latter type. 
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PERFECTIVE IMPERFECTIVE 
kap-: 





SIMPLEX OCS *kane- (aor. kanodje) OCS kaple-, *kapati (impf. kapa-azg) 
Mod. ké(p)ne- Mod. képlje- and kaépaje- 





COMPOUND | Mod. pokdplje- (pokdépaje-), *nokapdje-, *pokapéti 
pokdépati (Russ. zaképyvate, -aju) 














All three types have the imperfective simplex in -je- and the imperfective 
compound in -ati/-aje-. 

Moreover, gyb- and mrok- share the perfective compound in -ne-; gyb- and 
kap- share the perfective compound in -je-; mrok- and kap- share the perfective 
simplex in -ne-, and the imperfective-simplex infinitive stem in -a-. 

The characteristic elements are: (1) for gyb-, the Early OCS perfective com- 
pound in both -je- and -ne-, and the Later Slavic imperfective simplex in -ne-; 
(2) for mrok-, the perfective compound exclusively in -ne-, and the early im- 
perfective simplex in -aje- (as compared with gyb-, also the perfective simplex 
in -ne- and the imperfective-simplex infinitive stem in -a-); (3) for kap-, the Old 
and Mopern perfective compound in -je- (as compared with gyb-, also the 
perfective simplex in -ne- and the imperfective-simplex infinitive stem in -a-). 


J. THE Otp Russian je-FORERUNNERS 


44. Old Church Slavic, therefore, attests je-preforms of later ne-presents in 
eight verbs: gyb-, sax-, sek-, u-glob-, pri-lop-, vos-kros-, gas-, and nik-. Since 
je-preforms have to be presupposed for all modern ne-imperfectives (§18), and, 
as appears from *ves-krose-, even for some verbs occurring only in perfective 
compounds, this is not yet a very large number. But more je-forerunners are 
supplied by Later Church Slavic, especially by Old Russian sources. Most of 
these texts are of course only slightly modified recasts of good Old Church Slavic 
originals, originals which only accidentally have not been preserved in an Old 
Church Slavic form, and some of which may go back to the oldest (Moravian) 
stratum.“* This is especially true of one branch of biblical literature, the 
prophets of the Old Testament. The richest Church Slavic source of old je- 
forms of the type gyble- are the Old Russian copies of the 15th century from the 
manuscript of the prophets of Upyrs Lixyj, of 1047. 


u-seple- ‘to fall asleep’ 


45. We begin with the most striking case. The verb u-sep- ‘to fall asleep’ 
has in Old Church Slavic only the ne-present u-se-nets Ps. (with some ng-forms 
in Sup.), equal to Russ. usnét etc. But the Upyrs copies show at Isaiah 50.11 
so pecaliju ussplete ‘év Abr KoiunOqoecGe, you will lie down in sorrow’ (Miklo- 
sich 1072 sub ‘usspati’; Sreznevskij 3.1296 sub usapnuti), with -seple- = *-sep- 


6 For simplification, both Russian Church Slavic and Genuine Old Russian are here 
comprised under the term ‘Old Russian’ (as in Sreznevskij’s Dictionary). That is not 
quite exact. But the precise character of each passage appears at once from the quota- 
tion. Incidentally, almost all passages dealt with are Church Slavic; one case in Genuine 
Old Russian is especially emphasized (§§53-4). (The same applies to ‘Old Serbian’.) 
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je-; and Joel 1.13 reads usopléte na jarizéxd ‘imvwoate év caxko.s, Sleep in sacks’ 
(Vostokov 523 sub usspnoti). Both forms, rendering respectively a future and 
an aorist imperative, are definitely perfective; moreover, a short derived im- 
perfective is ruled out by the very form, for this would be *usyple-, with y, 
not @ (cf. OCS usypaje- Sup.). OCS usepne-, therefore, has replaced an older 
usople- = *u-sep-je-. The modern Russian simplex, snut» ‘absterben’ (of fish), 
is in fact imperfective. 

Beside Proto-Slavic *sup-jo-, we have Avestan x’afsa- ‘to sleep’, i.e. probably 
*hufsa-, IE *sup-sko-, like Lat. ndscor beside Skt. jdyate, Olr. -gain-ethar 
(*97-40-). 

zeble- ‘to spring up’ 


46. Zeb- ‘to spring up; put forth’ seems in Old Church Slavic to have only a 
ne-present, in the compound pro-zebne-: Matt. 24.32 (Mar., Zo., Ass., Sav.) 
egda véé ... listvie prozebnets ‘bray 6 kdados ... Ta PvAAa éxhin, when the 
branch... puts forth leaves’; parallel Mark 13.28 (Mar., Zo.). 

But the Upyrs copies at Hosea 10.4 have (with intransitive meaning) prozebleto 
sudo aky troskote na célizné ‘avaredet (fut. of dvaré\X\w) ws Gypworts xpiua 
tml xépcov a&ypod (Srezn. 2.1530, sub °atz), judgment will spring up like hemlock 
in the furrows of the field’, with -zeble- = *-zeb-je-. At least the intransitive 
pro-zebne- (Russ. pro-zjdbnuts ‘to grow’ etc.), therefore, has replaced an older 
prozeble-. 

Besides the prozebleto ‘avaredet’ of Hosea 10.4, Miklosich also gives, under 
the same meaning dvaréd\\ew, a 3d pl. prozebljute aky trava from Op. 1.85.% 
As this book is not at my disposal and Vostokov and Sreznevskij do not have the 
passage, I cannot immediately identify it. The form, therefore, may in itself 
be either a future or a present—that is to say, either from the primary 
verb or from the short derived imperfective. A closer scrutiny, however, shows 
with virtual certainty that this passage is Isaiah 66.14: 7a d07& budv ws Boravn 
avarede ‘your bones will flourish like an herb’;® prozebljute, therefore, is per- 
fective, and is a primary verb. 

There also existed, however, a short derived imperfective prozeble-, this in- 
stance with transitive meaning: the ptc. prozjabljuscu of Isaiah 61.11 (Upyrs) 
éko zemlju prozjabljuscu cvéto ‘as viv abgovcav 76 &vOos airs (Srezn. 2.1530), 


65 Op. = Opisanie slavjanskich rukopisej moskovskoj sinodalbnoj biblioteki (A. Gorskij, 
K. Novostrujev); Moskva, 1855-59. 

66 The reasoning is as follows. Op. i. 1-163, according to Miklosich’ list on p. xv, con- 
tains Biblia of 1499, 1558, and the 16th century. Now the same page of Opisanie, 1.85, is 
referred to in Miklosich’ article prozebati with another quotation: zemlju prozebajustju 
cvéto ‘abéavew, augere’. This, however, is apparently a variant of the passage éko zemlju 
prozjabljustu cvéts (abtoveay), quoted by Sreznevskij 2.1530 as Isaiah 61.11. It is, therefore, 
very likely that our passage with prozebljut» is also from Isaiah, somewhere around chapter 
61. Now the equivalent of aky trava, ws Bordvn or ds xépros, appears, according to the Septu- 
aginta Concordance by Hatch and Redpath, in the whole Septuagint only combined with 
the FUTURE of dvaré)\\w. The passages are Is. 44.4 dvaredodow ws dvd pécov bSaros xépros and 66.14 
7a, 607 dpadv ws Bordym dvarede? (as variant also 58.12.A ra dora cov ds 8. 4.). As 66.14 is nearer 
to 61.11, this is probably the passage. 
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as the earth brings forth her bud’, is a variant of the prozebajustju of Op. 1.85 
(Mikl.). 

Another form also may belong here. Genesis 1.11: B\acrnodrw 4 yi Boravny 
xéprovu ‘let the earth bring forth grass’, is in an ORuss. copy of the 14th century 
da prozebnet» zemle travu (Srezn. 2.1531) and in the OSerb. Pentateuch of Miha- 
novié likewise da prozebnet»®* (Mikl. 696). But according to Miklosich sub 
prozebsti, the glagolitic texts of Safatik have here da prozebeto, and Buslajev 
has prozebeto. This prozebets varying with prozebnets probably is not, as Miklo- 
sich thought, a present of the first class, but a later phonetic stage of prozeblets: 
in Modern Bulgarian, °blje° becomes °be°; kaplets ‘drops’ yields kape (cf. fn. 22). 

Old Russian has also the imperfective simplex zeble-. For Mark 4.27 6 orépos 
BdaorG ‘the seed springs up’, Old Church Slavic has Zo. séme prozebaets (Mar. 
-aats); and prozebajet recurs in the Old Russ. Tetra-Evangelium of 1144 (Srezn. 
2.1530). But the Jurjev Evangelium of 1119 has the imperfective simplex: 
séme zebleto (Srezn. 1.1015, sub ‘zebati’). The Galician Evangel of the 13th 
century, on the other hand, has also the simplex, but already the ne-form: 
zjabnetr. 

This textual equivalence of zeblet» with zjabneto immediately defines zeble- 
as a stem of the type gyble-. 

The Old Russian imperfective simplex zeble-/zebne- seems in this passage to 
be more archaic than the derived imperfective of the compound, prozebae-, of 
Mar. and Zo.; the replacement of the imperfective simplex of the primary verb 
by the derived imperfective of the compound is a typical later feature. Did 
the Proto-Gospel still have *zeblets, with Jurjev Ev., and has the common origi- 
nal of Mar. and Zo. altered the text? Or did the Proto-Gospel already have 
*prozebaets, with Mar. and Zo., and has Old Russian (at least in part) newly 
introduced a historically older form, because at that time it was there still the 
usual one? 

The je-simplex also occurs in Exodus 13.5 (copy of the 14th c.), here with 
transitive meaning: dati tebé zemlju zjabljuscju medod ‘dodvai co viv peovcay 
... pert’ (Srezn. 1.1015), and in a passage of Cyril of Jerusalem: koren goresti 
goré zjablja (ptovea; Vost.) ‘the root of bitterness growing on the mountain’. 

u-gase- ‘to be extinguished’, z-sece- ‘to dry up’ 

47. The Upyrs copies also supply the perfective compound ugaie- ‘to be ex- 
tinguished’, missing in Old Church Slavic (§37): Ezekiel 20.47 has ne ugaseto 
plamy razdvzenyi ‘ot cBecOnoerac % pre 4 eéadOeica (Sreznevskij 3.1132, 
sub ugasnuti), the kindled flame will not be extinguished’. This perfective 
ugaset» proves directly, even apart from the imperfectivity of the Modern Slavic 
simplex (§37), that gae- is not a short derived imperfective, but a primary verb 
and the preform of gasne-; gasne- has replaced older gase-. 

Vostokov also quotes another case of ugaseto, from the Sbornik of 1073: 
ognr ixe ne ugaseto. But since here the Greek original is not given, this instance 
does not furnish proof: it may possibly be a present, ‘their fire Is not extin- 
guished’, and therefore a short derived imperfective. 


6a °ze° with Serb. e = ¢. 
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Moreover, the Upyrs texts confirm the Sava je-present isecets beside iseknets 
(§21), and assure its character as a je-, not an e-present. Zechariah 10.11 
reads: 7 isja¢julo vsja (= vose) glubiny rétnaja™ ‘kai EnpavOnoerar wavTa Ta 
B40n morayav (Srezn. 1.1168, sub °nutz), and all the deeps of the rivers will dry 
up’. Here é precedes a former g, hence clearly represents *kj. 

These texts also preserve gyble-. At Zechar. 13.8 they read: dvé eja casti 
potrebite-sja 7 ugyblete (3d dual) ‘ra dio pépn adbrijs etoroPpevOnoerar Kal Exreier 
(Vost.), two parts of it (the land) will be destroyed and will perish’. 


po-greze- ‘to be submerged’ 


48. Other texts add further je-forms. For OCS po-greznets ‘he will be sub- 
merged’ Sup. (‘xotc@a.’) = Russ. pogrjdznet etc., an Old Russian Apocalypse 
of the 14th century has, in the commentary to 18.21, pogrezeto: jakoze Zernove 
pogrezet vs mori (Vost., sub pogrezngtt) ‘like a millstone she (the city of Babylon) 
will sink in the sea’. The Greek text reads (18.21): xai jpev els &yyedos ioxupds 
AiWov ws pbAwov peyav, Kal Barer eis THY Padaccav éywr" oTws Spunuare BANOncETAL 
BaBvAav  peyadn oAts, Kal ob uw) ebpe7 err. The Greek BdAnOjoerar leaves no 
doubt that pogreZeta is a future; it is, therefore, perfective, and a primary verb. 

In agreement with this, the Modern Slavic simplex is predominantly imper- 
fective; so Russ. grjdznutv, Pol. grzeznaé, Slov. grezniti. On the other hand, 
SCr. gréznuti ‘iiberschwemmen’, recorded by Vuk only as dialectal, is designated 
by him as perfective.® 

pri-lople- ‘to cleave to’ 


49. The stem pri-lvple- of the isolated OCS prilopli (jezyko mot grotant moem») 
‘(my tongue) may cleave (to my palate)’ of the Psalter (§23) is in Old Russian 
confirmed by several instances. In the same phrase, it recurs in the prilopljeto 
grotant of Gregor of Nazianz (11th cent.) (Vost., sub prilopnott). The impera- 
tive reappears in the Pandects of Antiochus of the 11th century: 7ze pr(é)m(9)dra, 
tom» prilopli; prilipaja modryxs modro bedetd (ko\X\Goba) (Srezn. 2.1427, 
sub ‘prilvpati’) ‘who is very wise, to him he may adhere; adhering to wise ones 
he will become wise’. As in usople- (§45), the short derived imperfective is 
here ruled out by the vowel alone, which is », not 7; both formations—the pri- 
mary verb prilople- and the derived imperfective prilipaje- (with 7)—appear 
side by side in our example. 

Here belongs probably also the 3d pl. prileputs in a Pentateuch of the 14th 
century: Deut. 29.20 priloputs emu vsja kljatvy ‘ko\AnOjoovra: év aire waca ai 
dpai (ris dvadqxns tav’rns), all the curses (of this covenant) will cling to him’. 
Sreznevskij 2.1427 sets this form up as a first-class present prilepu, but such 
a formation is without support. Probably prileputs is only a later phonetic 
development of the je-form *prilepljgte, on the same stage as the OCS parti- 
ciples kapost- ‘dropping’ Ps. and gybost- ‘perishing’ Ass., respectively from 
older *kapljgst- and *gybljgst- (fn. 22). 

The imperfect prilpjase, of which Sreznevskij quotes two instances sub prilep- 


&7 Nom. pl. neut. for fem. 
6 Cf. Lith. grimsti, grimzdai (root grimzd-), Trautmann 97. 
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nuti, and which he probably referred to his first-class present ‘prilopu’, 
is from prilepéti, which, as an é-verb, could regularly be imperfective. 


u-vezde- ‘to wither’ 


50. In some je-compounds, where the lexicons give neither the original Greek 
passage nor a reference locating it, I cannot decide whether the form is a future 
(and therefore perfective and a primary verb) or a present (and therefore im- 
perfective and a short derived imperfective). So for wu-ved- ‘to wither’ (OCS 
Sup. inf. uwvengti, aor. uvengse; Russ. uvjdnuto etc.), Vostokov quotes (under 
uvednott), without further data, plods jego uvjazdet» from Ephraem the Syrian 
108 (copies of the 14th and 15th century). 

Since the Modern Slavic simplex—Russ. vjdnuto, Pol. wiednaé, Cz. vanouti, 
SCr. vénuti, Slov. véniti—is imperfective (Jagié 82), we suppose that ve(d)ne 
has superseded an older *vedjg. Hence, ORuss. uvjazdeto may be a future, ‘his 
fruit will wither’, and therefore perfective and a primary verb; but it also may 
be a present, ‘his fruit withers’, and so a short derived imperfective. Future is 
more likely for the meaning, and seems also to have been Vostokov’s interpreta- 
tion, since he placed the form under the perfective uvednott. 

The same question is posed by an Old Serbian passage quoted by Miklosich 
from the Mihanovié Homilies (13th century): ne wvezdeto™ listvijemn véré™ 
obrastese.” Probably this means ‘he wiLu not wither, clothed with the foliage 
of faith’, but it may also mean ‘he Dogs not wither’. 

That a short derived imperfective uvezde- has to be reckoned with, appears 
from the Sup. ptc. ne-wezde ‘dudpavros’ beside Sup. ne-uvedajest- (van Wijk 
249). 

vyée- ‘to get used to’ 

61. Vyk- ‘to get used to’ has in Modern Slavic only a ne-present, cf. Russ. 
navyknuto, privyknuto, and obyknute, all ‘to get used to’, etc. The same seems 
to be true for Old Church Slavic, with vykne-, na-vykne- ‘to learn’ and obykne- 
‘to get used to’; an OCS vyée- is mentioned, but I cannot trace it.” 

Old Russian, on the other hand, has several je-forms. The simplex appears 
in Ephraem the Syrian (copy of the 14th cent.): vycets Ze ot mene dobru zakonu 
(dat.) ‘uavOavwv 7 (?) wap’ éuod réxvnv ayabhv’ (Vost.), probably ‘he learns 
from me the good law’. From the Sbornik of 1076, Vostokov quotes (sub 
obykati ‘solere’) the single word obyceto. Sreznevskij 2.573 adds from the 
Pandects of Antiochus (11th c.) él(ové)ks obyéa-se slovesy ponosrlivy (‘cvvebifdpevos’) 
‘a man getting used to insulting words’. 

Of these forms, the simplex vyéets is ambiguous: it may be either a primary 
imperfective or a short derived imperfective. The compound obyéeto would 


69 °ve° SCr. for °ve°. 

70 -€ SCr. gen. -é for -y. 

71 $Cr. generalized nom. pl. 

72 Leskien 128 cites vycati, vyto for Sup. (without reference), Vondral-, Aksl. 563, gener- 
ally; Kul’bakin, VSI. 338-9, gives vycati with the implication of a present vyéo; van Wijk 
247 shows na-vycati, -vyto. I find *vyca- or *vyée- neither in Meyer’s Suprasliensis index, 
nor in the indexes to Mar., Ps., Euch., and Cloz. All that Suprasliensis has (according to 
Meyer) is the compound derived imperfective navycaje- ‘to learn’ (1st pl. -ajyems once). 
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decide the doubt, if it were perfective; but the one-word quotation does not 
show the aspect. The ptc. obyca-s¢ is probably a short derived imperfective. 

Since the je-forms themselves, therefore, do not define here the character of the 
formation, we apply to the other criterion: the aspect of the ne-simplex. In 
Modern Slavic, the simplex vykne- exists only in Polish and the adjacent Sorbian, 
with wyknaé ‘to get used to’ and wuknyé respectively (Jagié 82) (the idea ‘to 
learn’ is in Modern Slavic mostly expressed by *uciti se). These two verbs, 
according to Jagi¢, are imperfective; but Polish has altered the original aspects 
of the ne-verbs so considerably that its evidence alone is not probatory. 

However, the simplex vykne- is well represented in Old and Later Church 
Slavic, where it is the usual word for ‘to learn’, as forerunner of the later *ucitz 
se; and this medieval vykne- is clearly imperfective (Boehme 27); cf. Sup. 239.13 
provoje vykni (‘ap&rov pavOave’), ti togda pori se ‘first learn, and then argue’; 
ORuss. Sborn. 1073 ize bo uditi ne vésto, to da vyknet» (Srezn.) ‘who does not know 
how to teach, may learn’. 

If the simplex vykne- is imperfective itself, it cannot have a derived imper- 
fective; vyée-, therefore, is a primary verb—that is to say, it is the preform of 
vykne-; vykne- is a former je-verb. 

Miklosich gives a ‘vycati, -cajg and -cg’. If correct, such a derived imper- 
fective vycaje- would at first conflict with the primary character of vyce-. How- 
ever, Miklosich quotes no a-form. Perhaps he posited vycati and vycajg only 
on the basis of vyée-. If, however, a-forms should exist, then they would be 
secondary inverse forms on the model of the type mrok- ‘to be darkened’: *vycaje- 
(secondary) would have arisen beside vyde- (original) on the model of mrocaje- 
(original) beside mroée- (secondary) (§43). 


nice- ‘to shoot up’ 


52. We have seen above (§38) that the root nik- of Russ. vozntknut» etc. 
‘to rise, spring up’ in Old Church Slavic once shows a je-simplex: the Zivote 
niveto ‘fwh dverar’ of Cloz. 722. In Later Church Slavic, this present is not 
infrequent. 

For Old Russian, Vostokov 501 (sub nikngit) quotes Job 8.11: eda nidets 
rogoza ... ‘um Oaddre mwamupos (&vev daros); can the rush grow up (without 
mire)?’, and Pandects of Antiochus (11th c.): trenie niéets ‘emicant spinae’. 
Sreznevskij 2.450 (sub nikatz) adds sad niéet ‘the garden grows’ from Gregor of 
Nazianz (14th c.). Miklosich (sub nicati) quotes two more Old Russian and 
three Old Serbian passages, giving one in full: sadi nicjuto ‘dura Bpie’ from the 
Mihanovié Homilies (13th c.), with ¢ before former 9.” 

No simplex stem *nica- is documented. 

Of je-compounds, Sreznevskij 1.1072 (sub zznicatt) gives from the Pandects 
of Antiochus tznicgte gl(agol)i bl(a)golépi ‘évnxeirar pnuata ebmpere?, seemly 
words resound’: a presem and therefore a derived imperfective. 

Miklosich, under veznicatt and iznicati, both ‘avadiecbau’, posits presents 
voznice- (beside -nicaje-) and izniée-, but gives no examples. 


73 As to the instances of nzk- ‘to bend, klonitb-sja, se curvare’, I think we had better set 
them up, with Sreznevskij, as a separate verb. 
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Since, therefore, a perfective je-compound is not ascertainable, the je-present 
could in itself be regarded as a short derived imperfective. But again the ne- 
simplex decides for a primary verb. 

While Old Church Slavic has no ne-simplex, and the data for the aspect of 
nikne- in Modern Slavic are contradictory (§38), ORuss. and OSerb. nzkne- 
are definitely imperfective. 

From Old Russian, Vostokov and Sreznevskij quote only two participles: 
Exod. 10.5 (16th c.) vsjako drevo niknuSéee iz zemlja ‘wav Ebd\ov 76 dvdpevov byitv 
éri ris vis, (the locusts will eat) every tree which grows for you on the 
earth’; and Levit. 25.5 niknu&da o sebé da ne-zneX ‘ra airouara dvaBaivovra 
(rod aypod cov) otk éxdepices, that which grows of its own accord on your 
field you shall not reap’. Miklosich adds a third ORuss. participle (nom. 
nik’ny from Opisanie”), and three Old Serbian passages: two with the par- 
ticiple, Exod. 10.5 and Levit. 25.5 (identical with the two Old Russian passages), 
from the Pentateuch of Mihanovié (16th c.), and one infinitive after nadeti 
(a verb regularly construed with the imperfective infinitive): Iudic. 16.22 
nacese vlast jego niknutt ‘Hptaro Oplé rijs Kebadfs airod Brdacravew, the hair of his 
head began to grow again’, from both the Pentateuch of Mihanovié and the Old 
Testament of KruSedol (16th c.). 

As nikne- ‘to spring up’, therefore, is clearly imperfective, nice- cannot be a 
derived imperfective, but only a primary verb. WNiée-, therefore, is the preform 
of nikne-; nikne- is a former je-verb. 


*mrvze- ‘to freeze’ 


53. A further je-forerunner preserved in Old Russian is *mrodze- ‘to freeze’ 
for Russ. mérzne- etc. (in Old Church Slavic I find only the root pte. po-mrozes- 
and se-mrozes- Sup.).“* From a Psalter commentary of the 15th century 
Vostokov quotes (as a comment on Ps. 147.6): merZuscam bo vodam ‘when 
the waters freeze’. The Modern Slavic ne-simplex—Russ. mérznute, Pol. 
marzngé, Cz. mrznouti, Bg. mrézna, SCr. mrznuti se, Slov. mfzniti—is indeed 
imperfective throughout (Jagié 82). So also ORuss. *mroznuti, cf. naée Donépro 
moreznult ‘the Dnjepr began to freeze’ Novg. Chron. (Srezn. 2.231), with 
imperfective infinitive after naceti. This imperfectivity of *mrozne- presupposes 
an original je-present. 

A je-compound also is attested, and it is perfective. From the Novgorod 
Zalovannaja Gramota, the ‘Charter of Privilege’ issued to the St. Sergius 
Trinity Monastery in 1477,” Sreznevskij 1.928 quotes (sub ‘zamerzti, zamerzu’,) 
the form zamerzeto. The passage (somewhat anacoluthic) runs as follows: 


™ Cf. fn. 65. 

ma Cf. Alb. maré ‘frost’, Trautmann 187. 

78 Addition. This is the same Psalter commentary which goes with the Middle Bulgarian 
and Old Serbian Psalters, and of these also three have 2-forms in this passage: we have Pog. 
drvzgstame (for *mrvz°), Sof. mrozpstam’, and Buch. (Serb.) mrozustame (Jagié, Psalt. Bon. 
690); Bol. has mreze3tame, from mrozéti, no doubt an alteration. The proto-text had 
*mrvs-. This is remarkable, since this text can hardly belong to the oldest stratum. 

758 T am greatly indebted to Professor G. Vernadsky for showing me this document in 
full, in Pamjatniki istorli Velikago Novgoroda 62 [Pamjatniki Russkoj istorli no. 800). 
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kogo posljute . . . lété na lodvi, a ve toj lodvi koli tovare zamer eto, ino tots tovars 
polozits na vozy, a se togo tovara ... ino ne vzjati ... nikotoryxs pogsline ... 
‘whom they send . . . in summer on a ship, and if on that ship the goods freeze, 
then he reloads those goods on wagons: . . . but from those goods . . . they shall 
not take any duties’. The form recurs a few lines later: a koli zamerZeto toto 
tovars, a polozate na vozy, ino ims 1 na té vozy ¢juzego tovara ne pritmati ‘and 
if those goods freeze, and they reload them on wagons, then on these wagons 
also they shall not take alien goods’. 

The exact parallelism, in the second passage (the first is not so clear), of 
zamerzets with polozate shows that zamerzets is perfective; its meaning is that 
of a ‘future perfect in subordinate clauses’, a common Slavic use of the perfective 
present. The perfectivity of the compound proves that merze- is not a short 
derived imperfective, but a primary verb. 


54. This case is of special importance for our problem. The other Old 
Russian je-forerunners all occur in texts which are probably recasts of Old Church 
Slavic originals. The je-forms, therefore, would at first seem to be only fossils 
from the oldest stratum of Old Church Slavic, archaisms which Russian only 
preserved with special faithfulness. But for the zamerzeto of the Novgorod 
Zalovannaja Gramota this interpretation no longer holds good. This is not a 
copy from Old Church Slavic, but an original Russian text of the 15th century. 
If this text has the je-forerunner zamerZeto, that seems to prove (unless these 
documents use archaistic forms) that OLDER je-rorms of later ne-presents 
WERE, at least partially and dialectally, st1LL ALIVE IN GENUINE OLD Russian 
IN THE 15TH CENTURY. 

Something like this has indeed already been indicated by the striking extent 
to which Old Russian preserves the je-forerunners; we remember that the Old 
Russian Psalter Tolstoj, in 10 present passages of pogyb-, has twice as many 
je-forms as the Old Church Slavic Psalterium Sinaiticum in 15, namely 4 against 
2 (§14). 

The question arises now whether the Old Russian je-forerunners in Biblical 
texts are all preservations from the oldest Old Church Slavic stratum, or whether 
Old Russian has not introduced NEw je-forms for ne-forms of the originals. 
It might thus be that some Old Russian je-forms, although historically the older 
forms, are later ones textually. 


K. Conc.usion 


55. Old Russian, therefore, definitively corroborates three je-forerunners which 
in Old Church Slavic are attested with only one instance each: sedce- (*seég), 
-lople-, and nice- (*niég), and yields additional je-presents for u-sop-, (pro-)zeb-, 
po-grez-, vyk-, mroz-, and probably u-ved-. Together, then, Old Church Slavic 
and Old Russian attest je-forms for the following later ne-intransitives: gasne-, 
u-glo(b)ne-, grezne-, gy(b)ne-, vos-krosne-, pri-lo(p)ne-, mrozne-, nikne-, sekne-, 
u-se(p)ne-, soxne-, (u-veld]ne-), vykne-, and zeb-ne-. 

There still remain a number of imperfective ne-intransitives for which I cannot 
yet trace je-alternants, like u-Zasne- se ‘to be frightened’, kysne- ‘to become 
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sour’, to(p)ne- ‘to sink’, tr(p)ne- ‘to become torpid’, cezne- ‘to wane’, etc. Je- 
preforms of these may still turn up in the future. 

In Proto-SLAvic, THEREFORE, THE INTRANSITIVE WAS REGULARLY FORMED 
WITH -7e- AS IN INDO-IRANIAN. 


56. In this demonstration, we have hitherto confined ourselves to intransi- 
tives. However, a similar fluctuation between ne- and je-stems, although much 
less extensive and less clear, also exists in the transitives. Thus, from treg- 
‘to tear, rend’, the normal present is, from Ev. and Ps. on, -tregne- (Ev. vos-, 
is-, ras-tregne-, etc.). But besides there appears sporadically a je-present 
tréze- (not continued in Modern Slavic); once in Suprasliensis: trézeto (Diels 
269), and several times in Old Russian: tréZet» and tereZet» Zlatostruj (12th c.), 
istréZotd ‘éxxoParoav, they shall pick out’ Sbornik of 1073 (Proverbs 30.17), with Zz 
before 9, and rastréz Gregor of Nazianz (11th c.), with 2 before 7 (Miklosich; 
Srezn.). 

Correspondingly, we have two types also in the non-present forms: beside the 
regular e-aorist and root participles like Ps. ras-traze, Sup. is-tragyi and is-trazen-, 
there appear (much more frequently than the present tréZe-) forms with -a- like 
Zo. rastroza ‘déppnéev, he rent’ Matt. 26.65; Ps. rastroga (twice); Sup. rastrazaves-, 
rastrozan-. These a-forms, definitely perfective, cannot belong to the derived 
imperfective -traza- (Sup. rastrazajote etc.). 

There exist, therefore, two verbs: a ne-verb -irogne-/-iroze, -ireges-, and a 
je-verb tréze-/-troza, -trezaves- (van Wijk 249, Diels 269, v. Arnim 275). 

Still more complicated is another case. Pri-seg- ‘to touch’ has in Sup. both 
a simple present, in the impv. prisezi (with the inf. prise§tz), and a ne-present, 
presupposed by the inf. prisegnoti (Diels 260), cf. Pol. przysieze and przysiegnie 
‘he will swear’. But besides there exist, in the compound o0-seg- ‘to touch’, 
old perfective je-forms: Mar. impv. oseZate ‘yndadjoare’ Luke 24.39, and Ps. 
osjezoto ‘ymragjoover’ (van Wijk, Tauta ir Zodis 4.82). Like pogyble-/pogybne-, 
these double and triple transitive verbs have probably developed out of original 
single systems. 

In treg- for example, the original system perhaps had a je-present and e- 
aorist and root participles: tréze-/-trv Ze, -treges- (just as the intransitive pogyb- 
had pogyble-/pogybe, pogybss-), and this system split into two: on the one hand, 
the present tréZe- developed (on the model of the type vez- [§26]) non-present 
forms with -a- (-ireza, -trezaves-), while on the other, the e-aorist and root 
participles (-ireze, -treges-) were completed (on the model of the type dvig-) 
by a ne-present -tregne-. The latter process would be the same as that in the 
type pogyb-. 

These problems, which here can only be hinted at, I hope to take up elsewhere. 


57. From the standpoint of this theory, a number of facts appear in a new 
light. 

First, we now understand the association, which seemed strange before, be- 
tween perfective aspect and non-present forms with -ng-, the contrast Russ. 
derznitila pf. : mérzla impf. ($5). For in the perfectives the ne-present is old, 
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while in the imperfectives it arose only in historic time. In the perfectives, 
therefore, the -n- (*-nou-) of the present could spread to the non-present forms 
long before the imperfectives had a ne-present at all. In fact, the tendency to- 
wards extension of the -n- of the present seems to have been stronger before the 
transfer of the type gyble- into the ne-presents then after it. 


58. Besides differing in aspect and inflection, the old ne- and je-verbs, in 
roots with (original) falling vowel, in Russian differ also in accent: the old ne- 
verbs have the accent on the suffix -ne- and -nu-: derznitd ‘to dare’, derzni, 
derznét; the old je-verbs, on the other hand, have the accent on the root: sérnuto 
‘to dry’, sdanu, sdxnet.” 

Neither of these accent types is original. As is shown by South Slavic, both 
types had originally the same accent, and this accent was variable: Serbo- 
Croatian has both dahnuti, dahném ‘to breathe’ pf. (old ne-present)” and sdhnutz, 
sahném ‘to dry’ impf. (old je-present). In Russian, this variable accent is 
preserved only in a few verbs with vowel before the n, like tonit» ‘to sink’, 
toni, ténet, and tjaniitv‘to draw’, tjant, tjdnet. (These two verbs, being imperfec- 
tive, are probably old je-verbs.) 

The difference between derznito/derznét and séxrnuto/sdanet has probably 
arisen in the following way. The original ne-type, derzniitv, had accented -ni- 
in all non-present forms: derzniito, derznil, dereniv&, and root accent in the 
present (except in the Ist sg.): *dérznet (but derzni). This type generalized 
the accent of the non-present forms (and of the present Ist sg.); *dérznet was 
transformed into derznét. 

In the old je-type the situation was different. Before the transfer the system 
had been: inf. *sasté, pret. *serls, *sorld, *-16, *-It, us-ptc. *sorés- (oxytone?), 
pres. *sédeto (Ist *se8p). After the transfer (and several phonetic changes) 
it was: *soxnitv, *sdarl, *soxld, *-l6, *-lt, sda&i, and sdaxnet (1st *soxnui). Since 
here the non-present forms were non-uniform and the accented -nii- was con- 
fined to the infinitive, the accent of the present (which also had developed in two 
non-present forms) prevailed; *sornit», and *soald, *-l6, *-li, were transformed 
into séanut», and sézla, -lo, -li (thus already Meillet, Et. 146). 

The accent difference of the two types is, therefore, a direct consequence of 
the different extent of -nu- in the non-present forms, which in turn is due to the 
different origin of the two types. 


a 


59. The Lithuanian presents with n-infix limp ‘to stick’ and sysu ‘to dry’ 
are commonly regarded as cognate formations of Slav. lo(p)ne- and sexne- 
(§4). But since the older forms of Slavic are still je-presents (*loplje- [OCS 
-leple-| and sese-), the n-presents of Baltic and Slavic cannot represent an old 
common ‘Balto-Slavic’ inheritance. Rather the Baltic n-infix stems are prob- 
ably relatively late like the Slavic ne-stems, and were formed on the analogy of 
single old n-presents like Svifita ‘it dawns’ etc., which correspond to Slavic 


76 We now use séxnufd as our example, and not mérznuts, because *morz- seems to have 
rising vowel, cf. Russ. moréz ‘frost’ and SCr. mfznuti (but Bulgarian has the aorist 
mroznaz). 

7 *dryz- does not survive in Serbo-Croatian. 
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perfective ne-verbs. Originally Baltic probably also had je-stems: *lipje- etc., 
in some verbs perhaps also *ske-stems, cf. the sta-type in long-syllable roots 
(-sta- being for *-ske-), fn. 10 and §45 end. 

Yet it is not likely that the expansion of the ne-intransitive in Slavic and of the 
n-infix intransitive in Baltic are independent of each other; rather it is natural 
to assume that they are historically connected. Probably the Baltic n-infix 
intransitives are copies of the Slavic ne-intransitives; but because -ne- did not 
exist in Baltic after a consonant, Baltic rendered the ne-suffix by an n-infix, 
e.g. lo(p)ne- by limpa- etc. That the process started from Slavic is probable 
not only because Slavic was the stronger language, but also because in Slavic the 
ne-intransitive seems to be explainable (cf. next section). 


60. Another close correspondence of the Slavic ne-intransitive appears in 
Germanic (cf. Hirt, Urgerm. 2.165; Stang 58). Gothic has derivative intransi- 
tives and passives in -nan, like and-bundnan ‘to be redeemed’ (: bindan ‘to 
bind’), us-gutnan ‘to be poured out’ (: giutan ‘to pour’), af-lifnan ‘to be left’ 
— (: bt-letban ‘to remain’), fra-gistnan ‘to perish’ (: fra-gist-jan ‘to spoil’), and 
ga-batirsnan ‘to dry up intr.’ (: pte. ga-patirsan- ‘dried up’). The type recurs 
with né-inflection in Old Norse. 

The agreement with Slavic is striking. Goth. fragisinan is the textual equiv- 
alent of OCS pogybne-; gabairsnan, that of isexne-;™ (and-)bundnan as passive 
to bindan is the exact counterpart of OCS u-veznoti ‘to be caught” as passive to 
u-vezati ‘to bind’; the equation of ONorse sofna (*swef-) ‘to fall asleep’ (beside 
sofa ‘to sleep’) and OCS u-sene- is almost complete. 

Yet the fact that the older forms of Slavic are still je-presents (for OCS 
usone-, Old Russian still has ussple-), again forbids us to think of an old common 
‘Germano-Slavic’ creation. 

Are we then to assume that the complete agreement between the Germanic 
and the Slavic type is purely accidental? That would be hard to believe. Be- 
sides common inheritance from pre-history, there is another possibility of con- 
nection: loan in historic times. 

Already in their original settlements, which probably lay between the upper 
Warthe and the middle Dnieper, the Carpathian Mountains and the Narew,” the 
Slavs in the last centuries before Christ wire in contact with East Germanic 
tribes. Moreover, around the Christian era, the Goths, coming from Scandi- 
navia, settled in the Vistula littoral, in the immediate neighborhood of the 
Slavs. Yet the expansion of the Slavic ne-intransitive cannot be due to Germanic 
influence in that period; otherwise the movement would have been Proto-Slavic 
and there would be no je-forms preserved. 

However, new Slavo-Germanic contacts resulted when the Slavs spread to the 
South. In 518 the Slavs appear on the lower Danube, in 547 in Dalmatia, in 
549 in Thracia, and in 595 in East Tirol. It is therefore likely that they had 


778 Cf. Matt. 8.25 Goth. fragistnam = OCS (Zo.) pogybneme, Luke 5.37 fragistnand = 
pogybnote, etc.; John 15.6 gapaiirsnib = (Ass.) isoxneto. 

78 ne-present attested? I know only aor. and 03-ptc. (Ps. and Sup.). 

79 Cf. P. Diels, Die Slaven 7-8 (Aus Natur und Geisteswelt, No. 740). 

80 Diels, op.cit. 9-10. 
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come to South Russia, Dacia, and Pannonia not later than the 5th century. 
Now at that time these countries were held by East Germanic peoples, especially 
the Goths and cognate tribes. 

The Goths, towards the end of the 2d century, had moved from the Vistula 
littoral to the Pontus, and ruled its coast in 238 from the Danube to the Don. 
In 257 they took Dacia; around 350, West Goths began to infiltrate Moesia 
Inferior (North Bulgaria).*? In 375, the East Goths were conquered and sub- 
dued by the Huns. After the fall of the Huns in 453, the Goths formed a new 
kingdom in Pannonia, whence, in 488, they moved to Italy. But some of the 
Goths had remained on the Pontus; in the Crimea, their language was kept alive 
up to the 18th century. 

The Gepidae, also originally located in the Vistula littoral, moved to the Car- 
pathian Mountains in the third century a.p., and then to Pannonia. After the 
fall of the Huns in 453, they ruled Dacia from the Theiss (Tisza) to the Aluta 
until 567, when they were conquered by the Lombards.® From 453 to 505, 
Northern Hungary (the later Slovak territory) was held by the Heruli. 

In South Russia, Dacia, and Pannonia, then, Slavs and East Germanic tribes 
around the 5th and 6th century must have lived in close proximity. The 
Germanic influence did not end with the Germanic kingdoms; relics of the tribes 
remained. 

IN THESE AREAS AND CENTURIES, THE SLAVS MAY HAVE BORROWED THE 7e- 
INTRANSITIVE FROM East GERMANIC. E.g. under the influence of a Goth. 
gapaursnan ‘to dry up’, its Slavic synonym, originally *vs-sex-je- (or older *7s-suz- 
je-), may have been replaced by *s-ssz-ne-. The beginnings of this movement 
would go back to a time when the consonants before j had not yet been altered— 
i.e. when e.g. *is-sux-je- had not yet become *vs-sase-. 

The ne-suffix itself was old in Slavic, and even of the ne-inchoatives some, the 
perfectives like *svine- ‘to dawn’, were inherited. But the sweeping expansion 
of the ne-type, by which it gradually replaced all the old imperfective je-intransi- 
tives, was probably due to Germanic influence. 

After its start somewhere on the Pontus or in the North-Danubian areas, the 
movement may have gradually spread in all directions. South Macedonian, 
probably the base dialect of Proto-Church-Slavic, and, on the other hand, the 
North Russian around Novgorod were farthest from the starting-point, and were 
therefore reached last by the change. Hence the relative frequency of the je- 
intransitive in Early Old Church Slavic (which was probably still greater in the 
proto-texts) and the long continuation of the je-forms in Old Russian. This 
long continuation is not only shown by the Genuine Old Russian je-forms of the 
15th century, but is also indicated by the numerous je-forms of Russian Church 
Slavic: if these are all inherited from Early Old Church Slavic, then their es- 
pecially good preservation is due to their coincidence with the living forms of 
Genuine Old Russian; but perhaps they are even in part Genuine Old Russian 
replacements of former Old Church Slavic ne-forms. 


81 Diels, op.cit. 11. 
82 Streitberg, Got. Elementarbuch** 5, 6, 12. 
83 Hoops, Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde s.v. 
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This theory would explain why the na- and ne-intransitives of Germanic, 
Slavic, and Baltic agree so completely, even though, because of the older Old 
Slavic je-forms, they can be neither Proto-Germano-Slavic nor Proto-Balto- 
Slavic: the type passed by loan, in the Pontus region, Dacia, and Pannonia, 
from East Germanic to Slavic, and then, much later, in White Russia, from Slavic 
to Baltic. 


The question remains: How did the Germanic nd-intransitive originate? 
In Proto-Indo-European, -nd- (or -ne-) was not an intransitive suffix. Probably 
Germanic also had originally je-intransitives, or, at least in part, perhaps ske- 
intransitives (cf. fn. 10 and §45 end). But how they were replaced by né- 
stems remains to be explained. 


* That -ske- has in Germanic been replaced by -ne-, we know from a transitive: Goth. 
frathnan ‘to ask’ replaces IE *prk-ske- (Skt. prcechéti, Lat. posco) ; so Marstrander according 
to Feist, Got.* 
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Syntactical juncture, the pronunciation of words in a close-knit phrase with the 
allophones appropriate to the pronunciation of a single word, is a characteristic 
and well-known phenomenon in Spanish. However, so far as we know, there is 
no precise or extensive statement about which elements of an utterance are 
usually connected by close juncture. Toma4s Navarro Tomas, it is true, has 
written on the subject: El grupo fénico como unidad melddica, Revista de Filo- 
logia Hisp4nica 1.3-19 (1939); Manual de entonacidén espafiola 41-59 (New York, 
1944); Estudios de fonologia espafiola 77-101 (Syracuse, 1946); and his remarks, 
stimulating and valuable as always, will be considered later. But his approach 
to the phenomenon in question differs from ours. We should like to suggest a 
special technique, the application of objective criteria to the Spanish phrase 
system, and to supply some basic conclusions.! 

Objective criteria rather than mere auditory impression should determine 
whether two elements are in close or in open juncture. Spanish offers such cri- 
teria in its system of sandhi. One example will show what we mean: whether the 
two words unamadre ‘a mother’ are in close juncture is merely a question of one’s 
auditory impression; but that the words wmbaso ‘a vessel’ are in close juncture is 
shown by objective criteria: the labial nasal before the labial, and the stop after 
the nasal. If we can prove that in all or in almost all instances where objective 
criteria exist, the members of two given form-classes are in close juncture, we may 
safely draw the conclusion that other members of the same two form-classes are 
also in close juncture in those more numerous instances where objective criteria 
are lacking. 

Our procedure was briefly the following. We marked in a Mexican play all 
places where close juncture is theoretically possible. We then had a Mexican 
woman from Oaxaca, of average education but of good intelligence, read the 
whole play aloud, and checked her pronunciation for signs of open or close junc- 
ture. (This procedure, dictated by practical considerations, has the obvious 
disadvantages connected with reading as against spontaneous talk, and with the 
use of only one informant as against the use of several.) The criteria of close 
juncture established for Castilian Spanish turned out to be not quite identical 
with those in the speech of our informant. In her speech, [e] is not open in the 
diphthong [ej]; [o] is not open in a post-tonic syllable; the labiodental nasal is not 
used before [f]; [s] is not voiced before [1]; and of course the changes connected 
in Castilian with the voiceless interdental fricative [6] (replaced in Mexican 
Spanish by [s]) do not appear. The criteria that could be applied are the follow- 
ing: 


1 We are indebted for valuable suggestions to Professors Angelina Pietrangeli, Herbert 
Penzl, and Lee Hultzén of the University of Illinois, and Professor Robert A. Hall Jr. of 
Cornell University. This paper was read at the 1947 meeting of the Modern Language 


Association of America in Detroit. 
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(1) If a word ends in [m] or [p] or [z], it is in close juncture with the following 
word, since these sounds do not occur before a pause. 

(2) If a word begins with the fricatives [6], [3], or [7], it is in close juncture with 
the preceding word, since these sounds do not occur after a pause. 

(3) A word ending in the sequence vowel-plus-consonant is in close juncture 
with the following word, if that word begins with a vowel and if the final con- 
sonant of the first word is syllabified with the vowel of the second. 

(4) Two words are in close juncture if the final sound of the first is identical 
with the initial sound of the second, and if the speaker pronounces one uninter- 
rupted sound instead of two. 

(5) Finally, the word y [i] ‘and’ is in close juncture with the following word, if 
that word begins with a vowel and if the vowel [i] is replaced by the semiconsonant 
(i). 

In all of these instances (except the presence of [m] at the end of a word) the 
phonetic criterion consists in the substitution not of one phoneme for another 
but of one allophone for another within the same phoneme. 

In Spanish, the phonetic phenomenon of juncture is closely connected with the 
syntactical phenomenon of phrase function. In an example like acoges mis 
tonierias ‘you accept my foolishness’, it would be pointless to say that the verb 
and the possessive are run together; but to say instead that the verb and its 
object are in close juncture helps us to a better understanding of Spanish struc- 
ture. We had, therefore, to devise a system of Spanish phrase function, based 
on the theories of Jespersen, Bally, Bloomfield, Bloch and Trager, Fries, Keniston, 


and Hall, in which each of our instances of close juncture would find its appro- 
priate place. This system, far from perfect but perhaps at least a step in the 
right direction, is here presented in outline form. 


0. Words (In this introductory section two types of combination are listed, which are 
regarded within this system as words rather than phrases.) 
0.1. Complex words (with verbal affixes) 

0.2. Compound words (combinations of function words) 
1. Constructions with one head (‘endocentric constructions’) 
1.1. Noun phrases 
1.11. Noun + adjectival modifier 
1.111. Noun + simple adjective 
1.1111. Limitation-substance construction 
1.1112. Quality-substance construction 
1.112. Noun + adjectival phrase 
1.113. Noun + adjectival clause 
1.12. Noun + appositive 
1.2. Adjective phrases 
1.21. Adjective + simple adverb 
1.22. Adjective + adverbial phrase 
1.23. Adjective + adverbial clause 
1.3. Verb phrases? 





2 The distinction between verb + adverbial modifier and verb + object becomes arbi- 
trary in the case of the infinitive, since it is not based on precise formal criteria. An infini- 
tive which is essential to complete the meaning of another verb is here called an object. 
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1.31. Verb + adverbial modifier 
1.311. Verb + simple adverb 
1.3111. Verb + adverb 
1.3112. Verb + negative 
1.3113. Verb + nd participle 
1.312. Verb + adverbial phrase 
1.313. Verb + adverbial clause 
1.32. Verb + object 
1.321. Verb + simple object 
1.322. Verb + object phrase 
1.323. Verb + object clause 
1.33. Verb + predicate complement 
1.4. Adverb phrases 
1.41. Adverb + adverbial modifier 
1.411. Adverb + simple adverb 
1.412. Adverb + adverbial phrase 
1.413. Adverb + adverbial clause 
1.42. Preposition + adverb 
1.421. Preposition + simple adverb 
1.422. Preposition + adverbial clause 
2. Constructions with no head (‘exocentric constructions’) 
2.1. Actor-action phrases 
2.11. Actor-action phrases 
2.12. Action-actor phrases 
2.2. Function-word constructions 
2.21. Direct-object marker a + noun 
2.22. Phrases introduced by function-words used with nouns 
2.23. Phrases introduced by function-words used with verbs? 
2.24. Clauses introduced by function-words used with actor-action phrases 
2.241. The function of the clause is adverbial 
2.242. The function of the clause is nominal 
2.243. The function of the clause is adjectival 
3. Constructions with two or more heads (‘coordinative constructions’) 
3.1. The connecting elements 
3.11. Without coordinator 
3.12. With one coordinator 
3.13. With two or more coordinators 
3.2. The connected elements 
3.21. Connection of words and/or endocentric phrases 
3.211. Nouns and noun phrases 
3.212. Adjectives and adjective phrases 
3.213. Verbs and verb phrases 
3.214. Adverbs and adverb phrases 
3.22. Connection of exocentric phrases 
3.221. Actor-action phrases 
3.222. Repetition of the function-word 
3.23. Connection of utterances by different speakers 
3.231. Connection of elements of like function 
3.232. Connection of elements of unlike function 
3.233. Connection of whole utterances 
4. Independent constructions 





3 The definition of an auxiliary in Modern Spanish in formal terms is again a difficult 
matter. 
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Our examples of close juncture are grouped in paragraphs according to the 
system just given. The phrase function illustrated in each paragraph is indi- 
cated by a decimal number referring to the tabulation above. Close juncture is 
denoted by writing the words together without a space, and by italicizing the 
spelling or transcription of those sounds which constitute what we have called 
the objective criteria of close juncture. In each paragraph, only those instances 
of close juncture are marked which illustrate the function in question. 

0.1. tedijo ‘he told you’; lazmandan ‘they send them’; seSa ‘one goes’. 

0.2. jasi ‘and thus’; eyque ‘in which’. 

1.1111. losombres ‘the men’; midespacho ‘my office’; tengo muchoyusto ‘I’m 
very pleased’; ochentajios ‘eighty years’; hijazmias ‘my daughters’. 

1.1112. pobrefeatriz ‘poor Beatrice’; queridodoctor ‘dear Doctor’; instintoz- 
Brutales ‘brutal instincts’; madrenferma ‘sick mother’. 

1.112. trozozde la muiieca ‘pieces of the doll’; algode miedo ‘a sort of fear’; 
platicasobre su talento ‘talk about his talent’; inclinaciémpor ellos ‘affection for 
them’. 

1.113. aquela quien amas ‘the one you love’; los sentimientozde que hablabas 
‘the feelings you were talking about’; momentosen que tanto se necesita ‘times 
when one needs so much’. 

1.12. sefiordoctor ‘Doctor’; doyJosé ‘Don José’. 

1.21. demasiadofuena ‘too good’; taycontenta ‘so happy’; méznifia ‘younger’. 

1.22. dignode ser estimado ‘worthy of respect’; torpen sus movimientos ‘lacka- 
daisical’; cargadade botones ‘full of buds’. 

1.23. segurade que ella la guiar4 ‘sure that she will guide her’. 

1.3111. hoySendra ‘he’ll come today’; siempredesean ‘they always want’; 
cestahi? ‘is he there?’; ira@ien ‘it will come out all right’. 

1.3112. nodebe ‘must aot’; nuncables ‘never speak’; jamase me olvidara ‘T’ll 
never forget’. 

1.3113. ha de andar por el jardiycortando rosas ‘she’s probably walking 
through the garden cutting roses’. 

1.312. hablazde tal manera ‘you talk in such a way’; va a haberen la casa 
‘there’ll be in the house’; por momentoznos acercan a las fieras ‘make us beasts 
at times’; en la viday ‘there is in life’. 

1.313. antes que sea nochefoy al jardin ‘before it is dark, I’m going into the 
garden’; ahora que he pasado entre ellaz@i a la misma planta ‘as I walked among 
them, I saw the same plant’; si son perdidazno importan ‘if they’re lost, it doesn’t 
matter’. 

1.321. decirferdad ‘to tell the truth’; no tienempan ‘they have nothing to eat’; 
no le digaznada a Beatriz ‘don’t tell Beatrice anything’; es a él a quieyqueremos 
‘it’s he whom we love’. 

1.322. veral tio ‘to see Uncle’; vojal jardin ‘I’m going into the garden’; 
hablarde esas cosas ‘to speak of those things’; pensamosen esto ‘we think about 
this’. ' 

1.323. no comprendeyque en la vida hay de todo ‘they don’t understand that 
in life there is a bit of everything’; me digasi estés enamorada ‘tell me whether 
you’re in love’; me dijeroyque saliste ‘they told me you’d left’. 
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1.33. erezGuena ‘you are good’; ezdificil ‘it’s hard’; estaSiciado ‘it’s spoiled’. 

1.411. muy@ien ‘very well’; m4zGien ‘better’. 

1.412. cercade ser dichosa ‘close to being happy’; distintode su esposo ‘not 
like her husband’; yade vuelta ‘back already’. 

1.413. apartede que nunca ha habido una inclinacidén por ellos ‘besides the fact 
that no liking for them has ever existed’. 

1.421. hastahora ‘till now’; paralla ‘over there’; adiario ‘daily’. 

1.422. sabemos pordénde hay sendas ‘we know where there are paths’. 

2.11. el pobredice ‘the poor fellow says’; pap&Biene ‘Dad’s coming’; él@ale 
mucho ‘he’s a worthy person’; aquél a quien amazno te escuchara ‘the one you 
love wouldn’t listen to you’. 

2.12. no pasaniversario ‘no birthday goes by’; se vieronellas ‘they looked at 
each other’; sonéstas tan hermosas ‘these are so pretty’; no es posibledejar ‘it’s 
impossible to leave’; ¢estdlguien? ‘anyone there?’ 

2.21. al ver aZuestro tio ‘on seeing your uncle’; mandame afeatriz ‘send 
Beatrice to me’. 

2.22. no le digas nada aeatriz ‘don’t tell Beatrice anything’; conintencidn ‘in- 
tentionally’; ya no te hak ‘aré mas deso ‘I won’t talk to you about that anymore’; 
emparte tiene razon ‘he is , :artially right’; tardo embuscarlas ‘I am slow in looking 
for them’. 

2.23. haBenido ‘he’s come’; podriasegurar ‘could assure’; hazde saber ‘you 
ought to know’. 

2.241. porqueBeo tu cara ‘because I see your face’; cuandofSeas una pobre 
‘when you see a poor woman’; siyustais ‘if you like’. 

2.242. creyé quera para ella ‘thought it was for her’; debiste decirle queGiniera 
‘you should’ve told him to come’; recuerda questoy enamorada ‘remember that 
I’m in love’. 

2.243. tu padre ques todo bondad ‘your father who is goodness itself’; realizar 
lo quedeseo ‘to realize the thing I want’; tantos deseos que tenfamos de que- 
Biniera ‘how we longed for him to come’. 

3.11. de buena estaturade facciones finas ‘well built, with fine features’; équé 
tiene de rarode malo? ‘is there anything strange or bad about that?’; todos 
risuefiosabrazando a pap& ‘everybody smiling, embracing Dad’. 

3.12. fuerzas y@igor ‘strength and vigor’; puezno entiendo ‘well, I don’t under- 
stand’; esquedeseo saber ‘it’s because I want to know’. 

3.138. eso no da ni quita educacién ni@uenos modales ‘that doesn’t make breed- 
ing or manners’; jalto también ‘and tall, too’. 

3.211. sus estudios ydescubrimientos ‘his studies and discoveries’; nada de 
recuerdos tristezni futuros de luto ‘no sad memories or dismal futures’. 

3.212. un nifio alado jermoso ‘a winged and beautiful child’; facciones finas 
perofaroniles ‘fine but manly features’; que sea rubio no ‘if he’s blond or not’. 

3.213. bajé a hacerlo jen una planta vi ‘I went down to do it and I saw on a 
plant’; lo que seria dejarle yferle ‘what it would be to leave him and see him’. 

3.214. tranquilidad aqui jall4 ‘peace everywhere’. 

3.221. Amelia creyé que era para ella el regalo, peroSeatriz no lo creyé ‘Amelia 
thought that the present was for her, but Beatrice didn’t think so’; no quiero ni 
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pensarlo jese es mi temor ‘I don’t even want to think of it and that’s what worries 
me’. 

3.222. me puse a leer ja cortar estas flores ‘I began to read and cut these 
flowers’; he hablado de él yde lo que vale ‘I have talked about him and about 
what a fine person he is’. 

3.231. Beatriz: Y tu, dignoras si te aman?—Amelia: SiBeatriz: ¢jamas 
mucho? ‘Beatrice: And you, don’t you know whether someone loves you?— 
Amelia: Yes.—Beatrice: How about you? Are you deeply in love?’ 

3.232. José: ¢La crees enamorada?—Clotilde: Podria asegurar que lo esté.— 
José: ¢Perode quién, mujer? ‘Joseph: You think she’s in love?—Clotilde: I 
can assure you that she is——Joseph: But with whom for heaven’s sake?’ 

3.233. José: Espérala aqui, no tarder4.—Clotilde: Ydime, Amelia, ¢has 
notado algo anormal en tu hermana? ‘José: Wait here for her, she won’t be long. 
—Clotilde: And tell me, Amelia, have you noticed anything strange about your 
sister?’ 

4. noBeatriz ‘no, Beatrice’; siSeatriz ‘yes, Beatrice’; mira, Josédéjame ‘look, 
José, leave me alone’. 


Our system of Spanish phrase functions includes practically all of the common 
combinations of words within a sentence. It enables us to draw the following 
conclusions as to which form-classes of the Spanish language are normally ‘run 
together’. 

(1) The rather short sentences of colloquial speech are pronounced without 
any pause. Out of a total of some 1100 instances in our material in which close 
juncture was theoretically possible, about 84% (some 925 cases) actually showed 
close juncture. The 16% of cases with open juncture can be divided into the 
following types: 

(a) First of all, open juncture appears between sentences within the utterance 
of one speaker and, of course, between the utterances of different speakers as 
pronounced by a reader; this accounts for more than a hundred of the examples 
of open juncture. Open juncture, then, must be added to features of intonation 
as a criterion for the definition of the Spanish sentence. It is a negative criterion, 
to be sure: open juncture does not always indicate the beginning or end of a 
sentence, since it may occur also within a sentence; but no sentence begins or 
ends where close juncture occurs. 

(b) Certain coordinative function words are not always closely connected with 
the following element: Entonces-no viene? ‘Isn’t he coming, then?’ Ademas- 
no me vas a juzgar también tui? ‘Besides, aren’t you too going to judge me?’ Ya 
sabes-sigue su curso ‘You know, same old story’. 

(c) Sometimes members of a series, not connected by a coordinative conjunc- 
tion, are in open juncture. Por la calle-en los paseos, hay muchas miradas per- 
didas ‘On the streets and in the parks, there is much vain flirting’; La continua 
tertulia, el indispensable baile-el trato con cuanto hombre esta al alcance... 
‘The continual round of parties, the indispensable dances, flirtations with every 


4 In this section a short dash indicates open juncture. The sounds used as criteria of 
open juncture are spelled or transcribed with italic letters. 
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man in the vicinity ...’; Me he enamorado de un nombre-de una personalidad 
—de una vida ‘I’ve fallen in love with a name, a personality, a life’. 

(d) A vocative is usually in close juncture with the preceding rather than with 
the following element: oyeSeatris—no te olvides ‘listen, Beatrice, don’t forget’; 
témalafeatris—es para ti ‘take it, Beatrice, it’s for you’; perdonafeatris—sera la 
ultima vez ‘forgive me, Beatrice, it’ll be the last time’. 

(e) In a few instances an adverbial phrase or clause is found separated by open 
juncture from the verb; this occurs mostly within longer sentences and almost 
always when the adverbial element precedes the verb: Y la pobre Beatriz, al ver 
tan de veras acongojada a su hermana-dijo lo mismo ‘And poor Beatrice, seeing 
her sister so vexed, said the same thing’; . . . un nifio alado y hermoso, acerc4ndose 
a mi lecho-dejaba en mis ofdos esta frase ‘...a winged and beautiful child, 
drawing near to my bed, told me these words’; Como majiana cumplen ajios de 
casados-se imaginan que .. . ‘Since they are celebrating their wedding anniver- 
sary tomorrow, they think that...’ 

(f) In an actor-action phrase the subject is not in close juncture with the pred- 
icate: eso de que no tenga bigote-es inadmisible ‘your idea that he doesn’t have 
a mustache, is simply impossible’. 

In this connection it may be of interest to compare the results obtained by our 
method with those of Navarro Tomdés. We quote from the Manual de entona- 
cién espafiola 51-2: 


Las frases subordinativas, cualquiera que sea su extensién, exigen siempre divisién de uni- 
dades entre el clemento subordinante y el subordinado.... Forman asimismo unidades 
independientes los miembros de una enumeracién, aun cuando cada uno de ellos conste de 
pocas silabas. ... Las proposiciones coordinadas y dependientes forman también, por lo 
general, unidades distintas. . . . Forma también grupo aparte la oposicién predicativa. .. . 
La anteposicién del predicado al sujeto en frases cortas liga ordinariamente a ambos ele- 
mentos en una sola unidad; la anteposicién del sujeto, por el contrario, parece llevar consigo 
cierto reforzamiento de expresién que inclina a separar este elemento del resto de la frase. 
Del mismo modo, en la combinacidén de proposicién principal y complemento circunstancial, 
la anteposicién de éste favorece la divisién de la frase. 


For a comparison of our results with those of Navarro Tomas, it should be kept 
in mind that he used texts of a higher literary level than ours. The colloquial 
sentences on which our observations were based are short and therefore usually 
pronounced without interruption. Such breaks as occur coincide with the find- 
ings of Navarro Tomas. One difference, however, should be mentioned: Navarro 
TomAs thinks that in an actor-action phrase in which the subject precedes the 
predicate, there is a break between the two. Although our material contains 
only a few actor-action phrases in which the preceding subject is a noun, so that 
we can make no definitive statement on this point, we have many examples in 
which the preceding subject is a pronoun: él@ale ‘he is worth’; eses ‘that is’; and 
in all these cases the two elements are in close juncture. This may require a dis- 
tinction (which we have not made) between nouns and pronouns. 

(2) Our second conclusion concerns the role played by the phrase. 

(a) Since most sentences of colloquial Mexican Spanish are pronounced with- 
out any break, it may seem that the sentence is the basic unit of speech as far as 
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juncture is concerned, or in other words, that the sentence is identical with the 
phonic group. But the examples of open juncture, although relatively few, indi- 
cate that the basic unit of Mexican Spanish (and probably of Spanish in general) 
is the phrase, which in turn must be described in terms of grammatical function. 

(b) In the overwhelming number of examples all the constituents of a phrase 
are bound together by close juncture: elotrodia ‘the other day’; lazm4zfeces 
‘most of the time’; muchachafastanteSuena ‘pretty nice girl’; erezdemasiado- 
Buena ‘you’re too good’. But, as the examples of open juncture have shown, it is 
not possible to state that all the constituents of all phrases are thus linked. What 
can be stated is, rather, that words in close juncture belong to the same phrase. 
With more material on open juncture one may, perhaps, evolve a new classifica- 
tion of Spanish phrases: first, phrases whose constituents are (for all practical 
purposes) always in close juncture; second, phrases certain of whose constituents 
are (for all practical purposes) never in close juncture; and third, phrases certain 
of whose constituents are sometimes in close juncture, sometimes not. 

(c) Juncture with a phrase whose constituents are all bound together by close 
juncture is effected through the first or last word (whichever is contiguous) of that 
phrase. In the example Antes que sea nochefoy al jardin ‘Before it is dark, I’m 
going into the garden’, the close juncture of noche and voy must be explained 
through the position of noche: as the last word in antes que sea noche, it is con- 
tiguous to voy and connects the whole phrase with that outside element. In 
other words, in this particular example the adverbial clause as a whole is in close 
juncture with the verb. 

(d) It happens frequently that one word is head to more than one modifier of 
unequal function. In this case, in which a and c belong together but are sepa- 
rated by b, a is in close juncture with b, and 6b with c, although there is no immed- 
iate relation between b and c. Here are a few examples: hablazde tal manerade 
sus cualidades ‘you talk about his characteristics in such a way’; no le digaznada- 
Beatriz ‘don’t tell Beatrice anything’; recuerdofieneso ‘I remember that well’; 
éporqué ha permitidodiosesto? ‘why did God let this happen?’ In the next-to- 
the-last example, bien and eso are not immediately related, but, since the object 
is usually in close juncture with the verb, the adverb carries the juncture poten- 
tial as a mediator; in the last example the actor word Dios connects the action 
phrase ha permitido with the object esto. For the same reason, a function word 
introducing a phrase or a clause is always in close juncture with the element im- 
mediately following, whatever that element may be. 

(e) Finally, a tentative remark concerning the phonic group. Navarro Tomas, 
Fonologia espafiola 77, makes the following statement: ‘Los limites de la unidad 
meldédica coinciden con los del grupo fénico. En la divisién de un texto en uni- 
dades melddicas influyen circunstancias de orden légico y emocional.’ This 
approach, based on meaning rather than form, is of course correct. Yet it should 
be possible, at least to some degree, to describe the phonic group of Spanish in 
terms of form. Navarro Tomés himself has made a step in this direction, 
Manual de entonacidn espafiola 56-7: 


El grupo meldédico es unidad de comunicacién de orden superior a la palabra e inferior a la 
rama de la frase. Como las palabras comprendidas en el mismo grupo melddico, los grupos 
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reunidos en el mismo tiempo constituyen una unidad fonoldgica. En el orden de relacién 
de estas unidades, las palabras desempefian su funcidén en el grupo melddico que las contiene, 
los grupos en la rama a que corresponden y las ramas en el conjunto de la frase. Cada uno 
de los elementos indicados desarrolla su actividad, sus enlaces y relaciones, entre unidades 
de su mismo plano. El adjectivo, por ejemplo, afecta al sustantivo a que acompaiia en el 
mismo grupo melddico y no al que le precede o le sigue en otro grupo inmediato. El comple- 
mento circunstancial, que suele formar grupo por sf sdlo, se refiere al sujeto 0 predicado que 
se halla en la misma rama de la frase, no al que figura en la rama opuesta. 


This corresponds in several respects, but not in all, to the method used here. 

Much more material is necessary in order to obtain precise results: data which 
would enable us to describe, on a statistical basis and in terms of form, the com- 
mon types of the phonic group in Spanish. In the present study the units of 
Spanish speech, or phonic groups, have been established by means of juncture 
phenomena and defined in terms of phrase function. A further investigation 
would, however, have to be based on four criteria: intonation, length, juncture, 
and phrase function. 





THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN [ez] AND [e] 
A PROBLEM IN ACOUSTIC ANALYSIS 


LeicH LISKER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


With the development? of the sound spectrograph? there is evidence of renewed 
interest on the part of linguists* in the possibilities of defining in physical terms 
the elements that linguistics sets up by essentially different criteria. The spec- 
trograph has many obvious advantages over other instruments at the disposal 
of the investigator of speech. It yields a continuous picture of the frequency- 
intensity relations over a time interval of about 2.4 seconds, and performs this 
analysis in well under five minutes. Moreover, it obviates the necessity of rely- 
ing on the results of laborious and time-consuming analyses of speech sounds 
originally produced subject to various ‘unnatural’ conditions. The rapidity with 
which the instrument operates makes it possible to deal with large quantities of 
analyzed material, while its ability to handle rapidly changing sounds makes it 
unnecessary to restrict one’s study to sung or artificially prolonged vowels, or to 
regulate the level of pitch or intensity (loudness)* at which the sounds to be 
studied are produced. 

In its procedures, acoustic phonetics presupposes the science of linguistics.5 
The various speech sounds isolated by the linguistic analysis of some utterances 
of a language are measured instrumentally, and the information so obtained is 


1 Material for this study was collected as part of a research program made possible by a 
grant from the Committee on the Language Program of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. The writer expresses his indebtedness to Ralph E. Potter, director of research 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, who placed certain facilities at his disposal, as well as 
to John C. Steinberg and—-most especially—to Gordon E. Peterson, both of the Bell Labo- 
ratories staff, for their generous assistance. He is indebted also to Zellig S. Harris and 
Martin Joos for detailed criticism of this paper. 

2 For a description of the design and operation of the sound spectrograph see W. Koenig, 
H. K. Dunn, and L. Y. Lacy, The sound spectrograph, Journal of the Acoustic Society of 
America 17.19-49 (1946). For reproductions of spectrograms of various speech sounds in 
various combinations, see R. K. Potter, G. A. Kopp, and H. C. Green, Visible speech (New 
York, 1947). 

3 For basic acoustic phonetic theory and for applications of the sound spectrograph to 
linguistic problems see Martin Joos, Acoustic phonetics (Language Monograph No. 23, 
1948). The present paper assumes an acquaintance with Joos’s book, to which reference is 
hereby made once and for all for definitions of the terms used in this paper, for the necessary 
acoustic and electric-circuit theory, and for the theory of harmonic analysis implicit in the 
present discussion. 

4 Loudness, an aspect of sound sensation, is not synonymous with intensity, a physical 
dimension of sound; but the one varies directly with the other. Strictly speaking, loudness 
depends on the frequency and quality of the sound heard, as well as on its intensity. Pitch 
and frequency are similarly related. Psycho-acoustics tells us to what extent we can talk 
about frequency and intensity as if they were identical with pitch and loudness respectively. 

5 See for example L. Hjelmslev, Uber die Beziehungen der Phonetik zur Sprachwissen- 
schaft, Archiv fiir vergleichende Phonetik, Vol. 2, Nos. 3 and 4 (1938). 
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considered to be a description of the sounds. It seems highly improbable that 
an analysis of a sample utterance treated purely from the standpoint of the 
physicist, as if it were some sort of machinery noise, would be comparable in its 
results to a phonemic analysis. At any rate, acoustic phoneticians take seriously 
the sequences of characters with which sample utterances are symbolized.® It is 
assumed, whether it is stated or not, that to each symbol there corresponds a 
particular portion of the recorded stretch of sound (provided that one can some- 
how find the proper points at which to segment the continuous record), and that 
parts identically labeled in the transcription are members of a single acoustic 
class. A record (oscillogram, spectrogram, or the like) of Who is it? is presumed 
to be divisible into a number of parts (say six or seven), corresponding in a one-to- 
one manner to the phonetic or phonemic symbols used. Ifa repetition of Who is 
it? is recorded and segmented, and if it is transcribed with the same symbols in 
the same order as before, the segments that are identically symbolized will be 
grouped together for study. In the published accounts of some investigations it 
has not been clear whether the sounds studied were identified with any particular 
attention to the difference between phonetic and phonemic classification. This 
is understandable (even aside from the fact that phonemic theory has been 
elaborated only recently), since many earlier methods of analysis could handle 
only prolonged vowels. This limitation made it impossible, strictly speaking, 
to study vowels classified phonemically. Instead of comparing, for example, 
members of the two phonemes /x#/ and /e/ on the basis of analyses of actual 
occurrences of such words as had and head, the investigator compared sounds 
that he judged to be phonetically similar to the vowels of his own pronunciation 
of had and head respectively. While it is undeniable that such procedures have 
given us information of value both phonetically and phonemically, it is some- 
times difficult to judge the significance of the information precisely because the 
methods of collection failed to include the controls necessitated by the interrela- 
tionship of the acoustic, phonetic, and phonemic aspects of speech.’ 

Hope of identifying the phonemes of a language in terms of some constant 
physical feature or combination of features has been generally abandoned, and 
this ‘failure’ on the part of the laboratory worker has forced on the linguist a 
sharper realization of the number and type of operations mediating between the 
perception of an utterance as a physical event and the phonemic analysis of the 
same. The task still remains of stating the relationship between physical and 
linguistic differences among utterances or utterance-fractions: in what way can 
the difference between the sound waves corresponding to The man will be here 
soon and those for The men will be here soon be related to the fact that English 
speakers call the two utterances different? 

To illustrate the problem, the distinction between [x] and [e] was selected for 
investigation. These two vowels are perceptually (phonetically) as much alike 
as any other pair in the writer’s dialect of American English. In studying this 


* Generally it is left to linguists to make statements about the precise meaning of the 
linear orthography that is conventionally employed. See for example C. F. Hockett, 
Peiping phonology, JAOS 67.254 (1947). 

7 Joos §2.40 fF. 
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distinction, we shall not be dealing with phonemes, as a brief statement of the 
design of the experiment will make clear. First of all, results are based on data 
taken from the speech of a single informant (the writer). Secondly, the [x]s and 
{e]s are compared in similar environments, such as had and head, havin’ and 
heaven, pap and pep. Members of the /z2/ phoneme are compared with members 
of the /e/ phoneme, it is true; but particular members are chosen, such that the 
phonemic environment (and, to a certain extent, the morphemic environment 
of the containing morphemes) is held substantially constant. Environments 
are controlled so that the linguistic difference (the difference in meaning) of the 
forms compared can be ascribed to the [z]-[e] distinction alone. This could not 
be done if had, say, were compared with pep, or heaven with pap. In other 
words, it is unwarranted, or at best unnecessary, to assume as a working hy- 
pothesis that membership in different phonemes implies physical differentiation 
independent of environment (a major consideration in establishing the phonemes 
in the first place). 

The sounds of speech are to the physicist an example of a complex vibratory 
phenomenon.’ What vibrates are the air molecules which ‘carry’ the sound; 
they oscillate in a highly irregular fashion about their positions of rest. Asso- 
ciated with the motion of the air particles are minute fluctuations in air pressure; 
in general, ‘pictures’ of sound waves are graphs showing these changes in pressure 
at some point in space (e.g. just in front of the microphone). A graph of pressure 
change is a curve of essentially the same shape as a graph showing the displace- 
ment of air particles; and for this reason we can talk about the complex variations 
in pressure and the complex vibrations of the air particles in the same way. 

If a weight suspended from a spring is pulled down and then released, the 
motion executed by the weight approximates what is termed a simple harmonic 
motion; a graph plotting the successive positions of the weight along a time axis 
will be the smooth curve called a sinusoid. This curve is completely defined by 
two quantities: its frequency (the number of times that the wave form is repeated 
in a second or some other unit of time) and its amplitude (its maximum deviation 
from a zero-line representing absence of motion). Any complex curve can be 
described as the sum of an indefinite number of sinusoids, each with a particular 
frequency and amplitude. The human glottis generates a complex sound which 
passes through various head cavities to the outside air. We may regard the 
combination of lungs and glottis as a generator of acoustic power emitted at many 
different frequencies. The cavities, acting as a system of resonators, transmit 
the glottal sound with a certain amount of power loss at each of the component 
frequencies. The exact proportion of power loss at every frequency depends on 
the size and shape of the cavities. If we choose to describe the curve of pressure 
variation just above the glottis as the sum of sinusoids of particular frequencies 
and amplitudes, we may similarly describe the curve of pressure variation just 
outside the mouth as the sum of sinusoids of the same frequencies but of altered 
amplitudes. The particular frequencies that get through with relatively large 
amplitudes (the so-called resonant frequencies) depend upon the transmission 


8 Joos, chapter 1 and §§2.0-29. 
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characteristics of the vocal cavities, and these can be changed by changing the 
positions of the vocal organs.° 

Practically all investigations of vowel color” (the totality of those vowel fea- 
tures usually denoted by a phonetic symbol such as [z] or [e]) concur in emphasiz- 
ing the importance of certain regions of maximal acoustic energy in the sound 
spectrum or total frequency range of human speech. Accordingly, the controls 
of the spectrograph were set, and the environment on which attention is focused 
was chosen, with regard to convenience in the measurement of these regions, the 
so-called resonance bands or formants."' ‘Measurement’ has usually meant deter- 
mining the frequency of the component of greatest amplitude within such a region 
of maximal energy. The present study conforms to this tradition, since it seems 
a reasonable procedure for obtaining at least a first approximation to the solution 
of the problem. 

In the spectrograph used for this study there is a filter circuit adjustable as 
either a narrow or a broad band-pass." Either of them yields a picture (or spec- 
trogram) in which the horizontal dimension corresponds to time, while the vertical 
dimension corresponds to frequency, from 0 to about 3500 cycles (abbr. 3500~) 
per second. Relative energy at any point (at a particular time and frequency) 
is represented by the relative blackness of the spectrogram at a corresponding 
point on the paper. The broad-band (300~) filter spectrograms most clearly 
mark the regions of increased energy, in the sense that they show well-defined 
bands about 500~ in width, whose centers can be easily fixed on the frequency 
scale; but the great width of the bands or formants means that many details of 
the frequency-intensity picture (such as the narrow-band or 45~ filter yields) 
are obliterated. Whether these details are necessary to the purpose at hand will 
presumably depend on what results are expected and obtained by the use of the 
broad-band filter. 

The environment p-p (pap and pep) was selected for two reasons. With stops 
as immediate neighbors of the vowel under study, the problem of segmentation 
can be put off without serious consequences. If the vowel were immediately 
preceded and followed by resonants, the changes in color (at least those visible 
as shifts in the formant frequencies) occurring ‘between’ the vowel and either 


® Assuming that these two are practically independent of each other; see Joos §2.12. For 
a procedure based on this assumption, in which the transmission characteristics of the vocal 
cavities are investigated by holding the vocal organs in a fixed position and varying the 
pitch of the glottal tone, see Don Lewis, Vocal resonance, Journal of the Acoustic Society 
of America (1936). 

10 Joos §2.25. 

"In Potter-Kopp-Green, Visible speech, the term ‘bar’ is used where Joos, in agree- 
ment with many of the European writers, has ‘formant’. Joos §§2.25-9. 

12 See Koenig-Dunn-Lacy, The sound spectrograph, for reproductions of spectrograms 
made with filters of various widths. Potter-Kopp-Green, Visible speech, deal largely with 
broad-band spectrograms, while Joos prefers those made with the narrow band width. For 
discussion of reasons for preferring one to the other see Joos $3.17 and Fig. 32. 

8 In accord with the procedure adopica by the Bell Telephone Laboratories staff, the 
formant frequency is found by measuring to the center of the broad resonance bar and add- 
ing 150~. The center of the broad filter’s response curve is lower than that of the narrow 
filter by that amount (in effect). See Koenig-Dunn-Lacy, JASA 1946, Fig. 13. 
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neighbor would be much more gradual, and it would be correspondingly more 
difficult to justify the selection of a parti¢ular point in time as marking the divi- 
sion between the segments. Moreover, when a vowel occurs between two [p]s, 
each of the two formants which together characterize the vowel color (referred 
to as formants 1 and 2) curves downward (i.e. has a lower frequency) at each end 
of the vowel stretch, while near its temporal center both formants rise to their 
maximum frequencies.* It was assumed in this study, or rather it was hoped, 
that it would not be necessary to measure for each vowel all of its changes with 
time,!® provided only that some way were found to pick corresponding points for 
measurement in each segment. In the environment chosen, the frequency max- 
ima provide readily determined points for this purpose. 

Utterances containing the forms/pap and pep in similar morphemic environ- 
ments were subjected to analysis /in a large number of repetitions on several 
different days spent at the Bell Laboratories. No effort was made either to 
inhibit or to produce variations in the vowel color, the rate, the fundamental 
pitch, or the average intensity level of the test utterances: it was deemed best not 
to subject these non-phonemic features to any deliberate manipulation. Aside 
from the time limitation of about 2.4 seconds imposed by the instrument on all 
samples analyzed, the only control was of a strictly linguistic sort. Each sample, 
after being recorded and analyzed by the spectrograph, was played back, and 
was passed only if the informant was able to distinguish the (presumably) min- 
imally contrasting morphemes or words. Any test-form that was not clearly 
perceived as either pap or pep was rejected as unacceptable, just as it would be 
in a normal speech-context gutside the laboratory if all possibility of identifying 
the form by non-phonemic ¢riteria were excluded. Thus, one can conceive of a 
situation in which Bring in the kettle and Bring in the cattle are both possible and 
equally probable: in such a situation the response to one of these utterances 
would be either some act having reference to cows or to kitchen utensils, or else 
a question like What did you say?—essentially a request to distinguish more 
clearly between the vowels'[z] and [e]. A similar lack of preciseness in the pet 
of This dog’s my favorite pet might cause no misunderstanding, since pat—a per- 
fectly good English form—would hardly occur in such a context. Replacement 
of [e] by [sz] in bell, in the sentence Did the bell ring?, would be even less liable to 
cause misunderstanding, since there is no /bel/. To the objection that ade- 
quate control calls for trial-by-jury method—obtaining judgments from a rela- 
tively large number of listeners—one might reply that it is not a question here of 
deciding the precise color of the vowel segment (admittedly a matter calling for 
a consensus), but merely of distinguishing between two words. The ability to 
perceive non-phonemic (socially non-significant) differences depends largely on 


14 This is true for the [z] and [e] vowels, not generally. For spectrograms of pep see 
Potter-Kopp-Green, Visible speech 84-5. 

15 As some check on the appropriateness of the procedure, a number of segments chosen 
at random were measured for formant frequencies at intervals of 1/120th second over the 
entire time-span of the vowels. Measurements indicated that over a considerable fraction 
of a segment’s duration (roughly the middle third) the variation in the frequencies does not 
exceed the range of variation for the point-time measurements of all the segments. For 
one of several possible alternative conventions that might be adopted see Joos §5.16. 
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the particular phonetician’s background, and varies with differences in training 
and experience. But any native speaker of a dialect can distinguish different 
phonemes of the dialect, and hence phonemically different words. 

Most of the spectrograms examined show three fairly well defined formants, 
but very early in the course of the study it seemed probable that formant 3, 
generally within the range from 2300~ to 2600~, would not be significant for 
present purposes.’ Therefore, although formant 3 was measured in all cases 
where it was clearly marked, other cases are also included in the data. 

Foliowing the procedure outlined, the frequencies of formants 1 and 2 were 
measured for more than 350 vowel segments. The numerical data are presented 
graphically in the form of frequency distribution curves, one for each variable 
measured. This use of frequency is not to be confused with that of frequency 
meaning ‘cycles per second’: here the term is statistical and means ‘number of 
cases’. The range between lowest and highest measured values is divided into 
a number of sub-intervals or class intervals. The frequency of a particular class 
interval is then merely the number of cases whose measured values fall within 
its range. The curve of frequency distribution shows graphically how the num- 
ber of cases per interval depends on the position of the interval within the total 
range of values for the variable measured. 

In a given instance a curve of frequency distribution may be highly irregular 
in shape. It has been observed that in such a case, as the body of data from 
which the curve is derived is increased in size, the curve generally shows a ten- 
dency to smooth out. It is assumed that if the body of data were increased in 
size to infinity (and the class interval were reduced toward zero as a limit), the 
graph of frequency distribution would be a perfectly smooth curve. Statistical 
theory furnishes the connection between the empirical and the ‘ideal’ curve: a 
sample may be considered adequate if it yields a curve regular enough to serve as 
the basis for an ideal curve. This latter is assumed to represent the distribution 
of that totality of which the body of data is a random sample.” 

For each of the frequency distribution curves with which we shall be concerned, 
the following is true. The curve has a single peak about midway between the 
minimum and maximum values obtained for the variable, and about this peak 
the curve is fairly symmetrical. The general shape of the curve permits us to 
conclude that we are dealing with a distribution close to normal, the type of dis- 
tribution exemplified, say, by the scatter of hits among the various rings of a 
target. The characteristics of such a curve are defined by the location of the 
peak and the breadth of the curve asa whole. The first value, called the mode, 
can be easily determined for a normal distribution: it is equal to the arithmetic 
mean of the values of the variable. Depending on the extent to which a distri- 
bution deviates from the normal, its mode differs from its mean. The breadth 
of the curve, reflecting the spread of the variable about its mean value, can be 


16 The position of formant 3 relative to that of formant 2 appears to be of prime signifi- 
cance as acoustic correlate of r-color: Joos §$§4.3 ff. 

17 For a discussion of various definitions of probability and randomness and the experi- 
mentalist’s way out of the circularity involved, see C. West Churchman, Probability theory, 
Philosophy of Science, Vol. 12, No. 3 (1945). 
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measured in various ways. The simplest is by stating the minimum and max- 
imum values, or the total range of the variable. This is important, but not 
sufficient, since it can tell us nothing about the distribution of values within the 
range. The spread is more usefully measured by calculating the ‘dispersion’ or 
‘standard deviation’ of the curve, defined as the root-mean-square of the devia- 
tions from the arithmetic mean.'* Within the range defined by measuring one 
standard deviation from the mean in both directions (plus and minus), roughly 
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| Figure A. Formant 1 

Distribution of the frequencies of formant 1 in 183 occurrences of [#] and in an 

equal number of occurrences of [e], all in the environment p-p (pap and pep). 

Each point represents the number of occurrences in which formant 1 has a partic- 

ular frequency lying within a range of 25~ of the indicated value. Arrows indicate 

the mean values of the variables. 

\ 

two-thirds of the total number of cases will be found. Measuring off three 
standard deviations from the mean, again in both directions, will define a range 
including about 99% of the cases. The smoothed (idealized or normalized) curve 
will not ‘enable us to say that outside a certain strictly delimited range the number 
of cases will be zero, no matter how many cases of the variable are considered. 
Regarding such a curve as a probability curve, this characteristic means that 
there is no value whatsoever where the probability that the variable will occur 


18 This is analogous to the convention whereby the breadth of a filter’s response curve, 
which theoretically never falls to zero, is measured between the points on the curve at 
which the ordinate values are 0.707 times the value of the peak. See Joos §1.51. 
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sinks to zero. In practice one can either regard all probabilities less than a 
certain arbitrarily chosen number as practically equivalent to zero, or, what is 
more or less the same thing, one can regard the range of the actually recorded 
body of data as equivalent to the range of the totality, provided the sample is 
large enough to present a distribution close to the normal one. 

Examination of formant-1 frequencies for the vowels [sz] and [e] in the environ- 
ment p—p discloses a total range from about 550~ to 850~. The graph of the 
distribution of these frequency values throughout the range (i.e. the frequency 
distribution of the frequencies) shows two distinct peaks, at 625-650~ and at 
700-725~. When [s]s and [e]s are considered separately (Fig. A), the graph of 
each is a single-peaked curve. The [e]-curve extends from 550~ to 750~; it has 
a mean value of 648~ and a standard deviation of 37~. The [x]-curve extends 
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Ficure B. ForMAnt 2 


from 650~ to 850~; it has a mean of 742~ and a standard deviation of 35~. 
The range of overlap (650-750~) is such that, although formant-1 frequency 
certainly correlates with phonemically significant vowel color, it does not suffice 
to distinguish all the [ze]s from all the [e]s in the data. 

The distribution curve for formant 2 (Fig. B) is not as clear-cut; yet it does not 
seem unreasonable to suppose that with a larger body of data this curve would 
more closely fit the plotted points, and that with such an increase all four curves 
would approach the normal type. For [sz], formant 2 ranges from about 1575~ 
to 1825~, with a mean frequency of 1695~ and a standard deviation of 46~; 
for [e], it ranges from 1675~ to 1975~, with a mean of 1827~ and a standard 
deviation of 53~. Frequency values common to both vowels fall in the 1675- 
1825~ band. As is the case with formant 1, the frequency of formant 2 is not 
sufficient by itself to distinguish all [z]s from all [e]s. 

Thus far, then, we have found that neither formant alone will enable us to 
discriminate without ambiguity between the []s and [e]s of our material, al- 
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though each formant unquestionably is of some value in this connection. Thus 
all segments whose first-formant frequencies are lower than 650~, or whose 
second formants are higher than 1825~, are [e]s; all segments with first formants 
above 750~ or second formants below 1675~ are [z]s. Segments with formant 
1 in the 650—750~ range or with formant 2 in the 1675-1825~ range cannot be 
identified in terms of that feature alone. Nor can we describe the situation 
simply by saying that all segments with formant 1 between 550~ and 650~ or 
with formant 2 between 1825~ and 1975~ are [e]s, while all segments with for- 
mant 1 between 750~ and 850~ or with formant 2 between 1575~ and 1675~ 
are [z]s; for such a statement would fail to account for segments both of whose 
formants fall in a region of overlap. 
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But a significant fact was noted. Where a given segment has one of its for- 
mant frequencies in a range of overlap, the other formant is in most cases at a 
frequency well removed from the range of overlap for that formant. An [ze] 
whose formant 1 is low will very often have a low formant 2; an [e] with a high 
formant 1 will correspondingly have a very high formant 2. In effect, it appeared 
that the two formants of any individual segment are not completely independent 
of one another. This inference led to the search for an expression whose value 
would depend on both formant frequencies together, and which could serve to 
differentiate the two segment classes with less overlap between them than occurs 
with either formant alone. The manner in which the two formant values seemed 
to be related, suggested as a clue the difference in frequency between them (at a 
selected point in time).° This difference was measured for each segment in the 


19 Taking the RATIO of the two formant frequencies did not give values useful in this 
connection. 
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sample, and a graph was drawn showing the distribution of the various values 
found for it. The resulting curve (Fig. C) has two peaks that appear to have 
practically (though not mathematically) no overlap at all. The highest fre- 
quency-difference recorded for any [sz] is 1040~; the lowest value for any [e] is 
1060~. Considering the relatively large range of variation in the frequency- 
difference within a single segment class, as well as the fact that the random error 
involved in making the formant-frequency measurements is not negligible,” this 
gap of only 20~ between the two parts of the curve is certainly not large enough 
to rule out the possibility that in a larger sample there may be values falling in 
the 1040-1060~ interval, perhaps even distributed in such a way as to involve 
overlap of the segment classes. The probability of such overlap seems small, but 
it must be admitted. 

To summarize, the problem of defining in physical terms the distinction be- 
tween [sx] and [e] in a particular dialect of American English has first of all been 
drastically reduced in scope. The speech of only a single informant has been 
studied, and from that speech only the [x] and [e] segments in a single environ- 
ment. Furthermore, only two features were selected for attention: the fre- 
quencies of formants 1 and 2; and since the formants of any given segment are in 
general continually shifting their frequencies in the course of the segment, the 
frequencies of each formant were measured, for the sake of convenience, at only 
a single more or less arbitrarily selected point in time. This simplification of the 
problem is offset by the fact that all segments in the sample were measured by 
the same procedure. The study shows that while neither formant alone can solve 
our problem, a more useful criterion for the distinction between [sz] and [e] is 
found by subtracting the frequency of formant 1 from that of formant 2 in each 
segment. The fact that a graph of this quantity exhibits no overlap between our 
phonemically defined segment classes is surely significant, even though the gap 
between the classes is narrower than one might havehoped. Such a hope might 
be better satisfied if the formant frequencies were more precisely determined 
than is possible with the broad-band spectrograms. 

Even if we are willing to accept the frequency-difference between formants 1 
and 2 as a criterion for determining the distinction between [#] and [e] in the 
environment p-7, the distinction between the two segment classes as a whole 
has not thereby been defined. It is true that the distinction which a given 
speaker makes between [x] and [e] in the environment p-p, and the distinctions 
which he makes between these segments in other environments, are related in a 
manner that can be simply stated in terms of shifts of the two peaks in Fig. C 
along the axis of difference-frequency, perhaps with slight concomitant changes 
in the shape of the curves. But whatever the relations may be between such 
distinctions, and however they are studied, they will have to be worked out before 
any other than tentative non-quantitative statements can be made about the 


20 The random error involved in measuring the formant frequencies was found to be 
about 12~. This means that the true value has a 50-50 chance of being within 12~ of the 
measured value. 

21 The relation of one speaker’s distinction between [e] and [e] in the environment p-p 
to another speaker’s distinction between the same segments in the same environment can 
probably be stated in the same way. 
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acoustic nature of THE distinction between [] and [e]. And before spectrograms 
of speech can be analyzed into elementary parts that correspond in a one-to-one 
manner to the phonemes of the language, all the other phonemic distinctions will 
have to be dealt with similarly. Such an analysis will involve a division into 
elements that are both consecutive and overlapping.” They are overlapping not 
because it is impossible to cut speech into ‘sequent pieces no matter how small, 
such that every phone will be the only perceptible contributor to at least one such 
piece’,* but because it appears to be true that certain phonemic distinctions can 
only be defined acoustically in terms of pieces that are also assigned, and neces- 
sarily so, to other phones. If the segments labeled ‘[z] in the environment p-p’, 
for example, are assigned to more than one phoneme, it will not be because they 
are affected by the neighboring consonants, but rather because forms such as 
/pep/ and /tep/ are differentiated more by the vowel segments than by any 
segments assignable to the initial consonant phonemes alone. If it were not 
necessary to define the stops by determining their effects upon neighboring reso- 
nants, segmentation into consecutive units alone would give us elements sufficient 
to define the phonemic contrasts of the language; each contrast would have as 
many definitions as it had environments. But our [x2] segments in the environ- 
ment p-—p must be ‘decomposed’ into simultaneous layers if we are to handle 
forms like /pxp, tep, pet, tet/. A method of decomposition, perhaps a geo- 
metrical one such as Joos advances,™ might enable us to define each phonemic 
distinction independently of environment. The acoustic data would then be 
ready to fit into the larger context that comprises the other aspects of the speak- 
er’s total linguistic activity. 
22 Joos §§5.00 ff. 


23 Joos §5.22. 
24 Joos §5.68. 
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NOUN CLASSIFIERS IN CLASSICAL CHINESE 


Epwarp H. ScHAFER JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The expression ‘Classical Chinese’ (wen?-l7*) refers to the literary language of 
China, more or less homogeneous in syntax, but with considerable variation in 
vocabulary and style throughout the temporal range of its use, from the earliest 
times down to the present. In order to give a certain unity to the present study, 
I have taken a sample set of texts, bound together by a single writer of the 
T’ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-906) into a single book, as a kind of laboratory speci- 
men of Chinese, as one might limit the study of a modern dialect to a single 
speaker, family, or village.1 The book in question is the Yu*-yang? tsa?-tsu* of 
Tuan‘ Ch’eng?-shih‘ (died 863). This work comprises the most diversified mate- 
rial, from historical anecdotes of all kinds to religious and quasi-scientific data. 
It is expected that the results obtained will hold in general for the classical lan- 
guage of every period. Although some variation is to be expected in the specific 
classifiers used, little if any change would be looked for in the manner of their 
use.” 

CLASSIFIERS are used, sometimes but not always, with words denoting ‘count- 
able’ or ‘measurable’ things. Such words are usually nouns. 

1a. In some constructions, no classifier is required. The order is simply 
NUMBER-NOUN.® 

7? ssu‘ (one temple) ‘one temple, a temple”! 

wu’ liu’ ch’tian’ (five six dog) ‘five or six dogs’ 

wu® wan? (five pellet) ‘five pellets’ 

7 tsao* shu‘ (one jujube tree) ‘one jujube tree, a jujube tree’ 

ssu* wan jen? (four ten-thousand person) ‘forty thousand persons’ 

This type of construction frequently appears with small numbers, most com- 
monly when the number is a monosyllable, and especially when the number is - 
# ‘one’. 


1 In the terminology of Charles F. Hockett, the present study is a synchronic analysis 
using the philological method. See Implications of Bloomfield’s Algonquian studies, 
Lana. 24.119 (1948). 

2 All examples in this paper are taken from the text of Yu’-yang? tsa?-tsu’. Where a 
noun appears in square brackets, it should be understood that it occurs in an earlier position 
in the same passage, and that the combination of number-word and classifier refers back 
to it even though separated from it by several intervening words. 

3 The term ‘number’ throughout is used to mean a number-word or a number-word sub- 
stitute, of which the most common is shu‘ ‘several’. Unlike the colloquial dialect of Pei- 
p’ing, interrogative and demonstrative adjectives do not require a classifier. 

4I have followed the usual convention of using the Wade-Giles romanization, with 
superior numerals indicating tones, as if the words were pronounced in the present-day 
standard dialect of Peip’ing. Words in parentheses after a cited phrase give a word-for- 
word gloss; the English equivalent follows in quotation marks. 
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1b. In other constructions the order is NOUN-NUMBER, again without a classi- 

fier. 
ni? lung? wu’ liu* (mud dragon five six) ‘five or six mud-dragons’ 
jen® Vou? shu‘ shih? (person head several ten) ‘several tens of human heads’ 
ch’ten? shih? yii? (cash ten surplus) ‘more than ten cash’ 
ying’ shu’ wan‘ (fly several ten-thousand) ‘several ten-thousands of flies’ 
kuo* pao® 24 shih? erh* (nation treasure one ten two) ‘twelve national treasures’ 

This construction appears only when the number-word complex consists of 
more than one syllable (usually of two), and is frequently found in expressions 
with large numbers.5 

2a. When a classifier is used, the order is NOUN-NUMBER-CLASSIFIER. It 
should be noted that this is just the reverse of the order used in colloquial Chi- 
nese, namely NUMBER-CLASSIFIER-NOUN. The following examples contain some 
of the more common classifiers found in Yu?-yang? tsa?-tsu®. Where the classifier 
also occurs as an ordinary noun, its meaning is added in quotation marks.® 

Classifier jen? (3097)? ‘person’, used in counting persons. 

nu? erh* jen? (slave two person) ‘two slaves’ 

tao*-shth‘ 24 jen? (taoist one person) ‘one taoist, a taoist’ 

wu? nii® san! pai’ jen? (dance girl three hundred person) ‘three hundred 
dancing-girls’ 

Classifier chia! (594) ‘family, home’, in counting families. 

pai*-hsing* erh‘ ch’ien' yii? chia’ (peasant two thousand surplus family) 
‘more than two thousand peasant families (or: families of peasants)’ 

ping: shih? chia! (soldier ten family) ‘ten families of soldiers’, i.e. ‘ten sol- 
diers and their families’, referring to the settlement of Chinese soldiers 
who married native women in Indo-China 

Classifier p’2! (5170), in counting horses. 

ma® shu! shih? p’t! (horse several ten cl.) ‘several tens of horses’ 

Classifier mez? (4389) ‘stalk, trunk’, in counting small objects, round objects, 
bric-a-brac, animals, etc. This classifier has a wider range of application than 
any other found in my text. 

huan? erh* mei? (ring two cl.) ‘two rings’ 

chu! erh* mei? (bead two cl.) ‘two beads’ 

shih? 74 me? (fruit one cl.) ‘one fruit, a fruit’ 

yt: shih! ch’t* ch’i! ch’ien! mei? (jade decorate container seven thousand cl.) 
‘seven thousand containers decorated with jade’ 

hsi? 74 me7? (mat one cl.) ‘one mat’ 

chu! t’ung? jen? shih? erh* mei? (cast bronze person ten two cl.) ‘twelve human 
images of cast bronze’ 


5 In other texts of the same period I have occasionally observed the order NOUN-NUMBER, 
with the number a monosyllabic word. The context of such constructions is usuaily a 
statistical enumeration, e.g. ‘cities—ten; towns—a thousand, etc.’ At an earlier period 
this pattern seems to have been more general. 

6 This is by no means an exhaustive list of the classifiers used in the classical style. 

7 The number following each classifier gives its location in R. H. Mathews, A Chinese- 
English dictionary (revised ed.; Cambridge, Mass., 1943). This reference will facilitate 
identification of the graphs. 
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yti* lung? 7* mei? (jade dragon one cl.) ‘one jade dragon, a jade dragon’ 
fu?-ling? i* mei? (chinaroot one cl.) ‘one chinaroot [a fungus]’ 
shu2® chiu® mei? (rat nine cl.) ‘nine rats’ 
[hsiang‘] 74 mez? (elephant one cl.) ‘one elephant, an elephant’ 
[hsieh‘] 74 mez? (crab one cl.) ‘one crab, a crab’ 
Classifier t’iao? (6300) ‘twig’, in counting snakes and other long slender objects. 
she? erh* t’iao? (snake two cl.) ‘two snakes’ 
Classifier chih' (967), in counting birds, etc. 
chiu'! 7 chih' (pigeon one cl.) ‘one pigeon, a pigeon’ 
chien‘ san! chih' (arrow three cl.) ‘three arrows’ 
Classifier shwang' (5915) ‘pair’, in counting objects that occur in pairs.® 
chin! huan? erh* shuang' (gold ring two pair) ‘two pairs of gold rings’ 
chu‘ 74 shuang! (chopstick one pair) ‘one pair of chopsticks, a pair ...’ 
Classifier t’ou? (6489) ‘head’, in counting animals. 
t’a* shih?.yii? t’ou? (otter ten surplus head) ‘more than ten otters’ 
she? shu* shih? t’ou? (snake several ten head) ‘several tens of snakes’ 
lu* wv? liu' t’ou? (deer five six head) ‘five or six deer’ 
lang? shu‘ shih? t’ou? (wolf several ten head) ‘several tens of wolves’ 
Classifier chu! (1348) ‘trunk’, in counting trees. 
t’ao* shu‘ pat* chu! (peach several hundred trunk) ‘several hundred peach 
trees’ 
kuai* shu‘ shu‘ chu! (juniper tree several trunk) ‘several juniper trees” 
Classifier ko* (3366), equivalent to mez? above. In the modern colloquial 
dialect of Peip’ing it is used as a general classifier, especially in counting persons 
(e.g. 7? ko* jen? ‘one person’). 
[t’ao*| liang* ko* (peach two cl.) ‘two peaches’” 
Classifier chii? (1584) ‘chessboard’, in counting games of chess. 
ch’? 74 chi? (chess one chessboard) ‘a game of chess’ 
Classifier yao! (7302) ‘waist’, in counting trousers, etc. 
k’un' wu shih? yao! (drawers five ten waist) ‘fifty pairs of drawers’ 
Classifier t2* (6207) ‘stalk’, in counting plants. 
lin? kuai* 2? ti* (forest juniper one stalk) ‘one forest-juniper’ 
ch’ieh?-tzu’ shu‘ ti* (eggplant several stalk) ‘several eggplants’ 
Classifier k’o*® (3396), in counting spherical objects, especially fruits. 
shih? 7 pai?® wu? shih? k’o® (fruit one hundred five ten cl.) ‘one hundred and 
fifty fruits’ 
[hsien' t’ao?] wu liu k’o* (fairy peach five six cl.) ‘five or six fairy peaches’ 
Classifier k’o! (3393), in counting plants. 
mu'-tan' 24 k’o! (peony one cl.) ‘one peony, a peony’ 
8 This classifier might with greater consistency be listed under 2b below. 
® The expression kuai‘* shu* shu‘ (lacking the classifier) means ‘the number of juniper 
trees’. The word shu‘ ‘several’ means ‘number’ when used as a noun. 
10 Tnang® ‘two’ is equivalent to erh‘ in the classical language. In modern colloquial 
speech liang’ is used exclusively before a classifier, while erh‘ is used in serial counting and 


with some measure-words of old standing. On these two words see Charles F. Hockett, 
Problems of morphemic analysis, Lana. 23.329 (1947). 
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Classifier chth! (938) ‘branch, post’, in counting plants and flowers. 
izu®-ching' shu‘ chih' (Judas-tree several cl.) ‘several Judas trees’ 
Classifier to* (6419) ‘bud, blossom’, in counting flowers. 
hua} 7 ch’ten! erh* pai?™ to® (flower one thousand two hundred blossom) 
‘twelve hundred flowers’ 
Classifier chien! (835) ‘space, interval’, in counting rooms and houses. 
tien* shih? yii? chien' (shop ten surplus cl.) ‘more than ten shops’ 
Classifier so® (5465) ‘place’, in counting buildings and other large structures. 
cha? wu?® pai® yi? so* (barrier five hundred surplus cl.) ‘more than five 
hundred barriers’ 
iz’u? san! pai® yii? so* (shrine three hundred surplus cl.) ‘more than three 
hundred shrines’ 
2b. A subgroup of classifiers is composed of words which indicate the MEASURE 
of the thing or substance denoted by the classified noun; they are used when 
counting quantities in terms of weight, length, volume, or the like, instead of by 
units." Such words may be called MEASURE-woRDS. Among them are many 
which function as ordinary nouns, but as classifiers in the sequence NOUN-NUMBER- 


MEASURE. 

The difference in meaning between classifiers of the type illustrated so far and 
those to be treated now, appears in the English translation. With an ordinary 
classifier, a number-word denotes the number of units, and the Chinese noun is 
often translated by an English plural; with a measure-word, the number-word 
denotes the amount or quantity of a thing in terms of certain measures, and the 
Chinese noun is usually translated by an English singular or ‘collective’. Some 


examples follow. 
Classifier chiian‘ (1640) ‘roll, fascicle’, in counting sections of a book. 
shu! 7? chiian‘ (book one roll) ‘a book of one roll or fascicle’ __ 
chung*-chth?-fa* ch’i' shih? chiian‘ (planting-method seven ten roll) ‘ ‘‘ Meth- 
ods of Planting’’, [a book of] seventy fascicles’ 
Classifier weng* (7151) ‘earthen jar’, in measuring liquids. 
chiu® liu‘ ch’i! weng* (wine six seven jar) ‘six or seven jars of wine’ 
Classifier shu* (5891) ‘bundle’. 
ch’at? 74 ch’ien' chi! pai® shu‘ (faggot one thousand seven hundred bundle) 
‘seventeen hundred bundles of faggots’ 
Classifier ou! (4821) ‘bowl’. 
ch’a? 74 ou! (tea one bowl) ‘a bowl of tea’ 
Classifier tuz! (6557) ‘heap’. 
ch’en? san! tut! (dust three heap) ‘three heaps of dust’ 
Classifier chieh? (795) ‘joint, section’. 
chu? 14 chieh? (bamboo one section) ‘a section of bamboo’ 


11 Yuen Ren Chao, in his Concise dictionary of spoken Chinese xxviii-xxix (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1947), gives an accurate description of the classifiers in Mandarin Chinese. In 
addition to ‘auxiliary nouns proper’ (= classifiers in my terminology) he notes two special 
groups: ‘measure words’ like ‘feet’, and ‘temporary measure words’ like ‘cup’. I include 
both these categories under one heading. 
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Classifier yen? (7334) ‘word’. 
chu‘ shu‘ shih? yen? (incantation several ten word) ‘an incantation several 
tens of words in length’ 

Classifier p’ien* (5256) ‘splinter, flake’. 

ku’ shu‘ p’ien‘ (bone several splinter) ‘several splinters of bone’ 

Included in this group of measure-words are the names of standard weights 
and measures. A few examples follow. 

Classifier liang* (3953), a measure of weight. 

tz’u2 mot 74 liang® (porcelain powder one liang) ‘one liang of powdered porce- 
lain’ 

Classifier sheng! (5745), a measure of volume. 

ju? erh* sheng' (milk two sheng) ‘two sheng of milk’ 
Classifier ch’zh® (1045), a measure of length. 

la3 ¢* ch’ch’ (carp one ch’ih) ‘one ch’ih of carp [meat]’, as part of a recipe 
Classifier mou’ (4579), a measure of area. 

Vien? wu’ shih? mou (field five ten mou) ‘fifty mou of land’ 

3. The order NUMBER-CLASSIFIER-NOUN, which is the usual order for counting 
things in the colloquial dialect of Peip’ing, occurs in the literary dialect also, but 
with a different meaning. Here the group NUMBER-CLASSIFIER forms a descrip- 
tive or ‘adjectival’ phrase, as in the following: 

liut sheng hu‘ (six sheng gourd) ‘a six-sheng gourd’, i.e. ‘a gourd with a 
capacity of six sheng’ 

4a. Some nouns are counted in more than one way: 

she? erh* t’iao? (snake two cl.) ‘two snakes’ : 7* she? (one snake) ‘one snake’ : 
ch’iin? she? shu‘ shih? (group snake several ten) ‘several tens of snakes in a 
group’? 

seng! erh* jen? (monk two cl.) ‘two monks’ : 74 seng! (one monk) ‘one monk’ : 
ssut seng' shih? yi? (temple monk ten surplus) ‘more than ten temple 
monks’ 

4b. Some nouns are counted with more than one classifier each: 

t’ao® liang® ko* (peach two cl.) ‘two peaches’ : t’ao? shu* mez? (peach several 
cl.) ‘several peaches’ 

she? shu‘ shih? t’ov? (snake several ten head) ‘several tens of snakes’ : she? 
erh‘ ’iao? (snake two twig) ‘two snakes’ 

Variation of this kind is especially common in the case of substances that can 
be measured in more than one kind of unit: 

chiu® erh* sheng: (wine two sheng) ‘two sheng of wine’ : chiu® san shih? hu? 
(wine three ten hu) ‘thirty hu of wine’, where sheng! and hu? denote differ- 
ent units of volume measure 

5. In narrative style, in sentences introduced by the verb yu’ ‘to exist, there 
was, etc.’, if the noun denoting the object of this verb is accompanied by a 


12 The tendency of syntactically complex numbers to follow the noun seems to be related, 
in the opinion of Yuen Ren Chao, to sentence or phrase rhythm; but the subject of rhythm 
in literary Chinese, as a feature of style influencing the syntax, is almost entirely un- 
explored. It may be observed that number groups of two ‘words’ appear most fre- 
quently after noun groups which are also composed of two ‘words’. 
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number-word, the order varies according to the number used: if the number is 
‘one’, the order is VERB—NUMBER-NOUN; otherwise it is VERB—NOUN-NUMBER- 
[CLASSIFIER]. 
yu? 74 lao® jen? (there-was one old person) ‘There was an old person’ 
yu? ma’ shu' shih? p’i! (there-were horse several ten cl.) ‘There were several 
tens of horses’ 

In such cases, if a classifier is used (as in the second example), later occurrences 
of the same noun with a number-word will usually show the o1der NUMBER-NOUN, 
without a classifier: 

yu ta* chiang erh* jen? (there-were great general two person) ‘There were 
two great generals’ . . . erh* chiang (two general) ‘the two generals [already 
mentioned earlier)’ 

6. Classifiers are also used with numbers accompanying verbs, as in the follow- 
ing examples: 

ch’e4 shih? yii? pu‘ (penetrate ten surplus pace) ‘It penetrated more than ten 
paces’ 

huan? ch’e! san’ tsa? (circle carriage three circuit) ‘It circled the carriage three 
times’ 

The order NUMBER-VERB, without a classifier, is analogous to the order 
NUMBER-NOUN. The number-word indicates the number of times that the action 
of the verb takes place. (Compare the last preceding example, where the classi- 
fier tsa? ‘circuit’ is used.) 

tsai* san! hu chih' (again [= twice] three call him) ‘called him two or three 
times’ 

In a similar manner, classifiers are used with numbers accompanying adjec- 
tives: 

ch’ang? ssu‘ ch’th? (long four foot) ‘it was four feet long’ 


18 In speaking of a single item it is not essential to use the number ‘one’, e.g. yu’ fan 
seng' (there-was Indian monk) ‘there was an Indian monk’. 

14 Chinese ‘nouns’ may be freely used in the literary style as ‘verbs’, and conversely. 
Their function in any given instance is determined by the syntax. Some words, however, 
may be described as ‘functioning usually as nouns’, others as ‘functioning usually as verbs’. 
Our present example might be construed thus: ‘ten paces of penetration’. 

18 Cf.fn.14. Chinese ‘adjectives’ function like ‘verbs’; i.e. they may serve as predicates 
in verbal-type sentences. Like verbs, adjectives may be described in certain syntactical 
situations as nouns. Here the example might be construed ‘four feet of length’. 
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1. Recent developments and publications! concerning the analysis and classi- 
fication of morphemes have been of great importance: they have provided a 
variety of new approaches to old problems, refined the statements of relation- 
ships, demonstrated the applicability of the method to a number of languages, 
emphasized the importance of. distributional criteria, and pointed out a number 
of unsolved or perhaps only partially solved problems. All this has been a 
genuine gain. Nevertheless, a close examination of some of these developments 
is rather disturbing, and certain rather basic objections can be raised. For one 
thing, the term morpheme has come to be used by Hockett, and to a somewhat 
lesser extent by others, as a designation for forms which are related almost 
wholly in terms of distribution. I do not wish to deny the significance of tactics 
in linguistic structure; but when the primary criterion for the choosing of alterna- 
tive possibilities is stated by Hockett as being ‘tactical simplicity’,? I am inclined 
to doubt the validity of quite so much stress being laid upon distributional char- 
acteristics, especially when such a choice leads to the conclusions which Hockett 
has described. In both Bloch’s and Hockett’s recent papers on morphemic prob- 
lems there is a conspicuous tendency to make covert distinctions more important 
than overt ones, though the treatment is quite different as regards detail. 

I am in complete agreement with the desire to attain simplicity of statement 
and to reveal the whole structure of a language in terms of such statements; but 
it is possible that too much emphasis on structural simplicity, both of statement 
and language structure, can give a false impression of simplicity and can actually 
misrepresent some of the pertinent facts. The objections which this paper raises 
are not directed against any lack of logic in the presentations cited. Bloch and 
Hockett have been thoroughly consistent in following to the end the implications 
of their basic premises. Any disagreement with their treatments is not a 
criticism of their handling of the data as such, but is directed rather at the funda- 
mental principles upon which all of us as descriptive linguists have been working. 
Some linguists have become increasingly aware of certain of the peripheral but 
methodologically fundamental problems of our descriptive science, and we are 
genuinely indebted to Hockett, Bloch, Harris, Wells, Voegelin, and others for 
pointing out the ramifications of our principles. It would seem, however, that 
if the principles upon which we operaie lead us to the conclusions adopted in the 
recent articles by Bloch and Hockett, there should be some refining of statement, 


1 Zellig S. Harris, Morpheme alternants in linguistic analysis, LANG. 18.169-80 (1942); 
id., Discontinuous morphemes, Lana. 21.121-7 (1945); id., From morpheme to utterance, 
LANG. 22.161-83 (1946); Rulon S. Wells, Immediate constituents, Lana. 23.81-117 (1947); 
C. F. Voegelin, A problem in morpheme alternants and their distribution, Lana. 23.245-54 
(1947); Charles F. Hockett, Problems in morphemic analysis, Lane. 23.321-43 (1947); 
Bernard Bloch, English verb inflection, LANG. 23.399-418 (1947). 

2 Op.cit. 342. 
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or perhaps complete change in statement. Even Bloch does not seem particu- 
larly pleased about some of his conclusions. He says, (LANG. 23.417), ‘Reluc- 
tant as we may be to allow the multiplication of elements, we cannot escape the 
conclusion ...’ 

We shall attempt to treat in §2 some of the specific problems raised by Bloch’s 
and Hockett’s papers. These will constitute a background for the development 
of certain principles of analysis and classification, considered in §3. A fourth 
section will describe the types of morphemes. 


2. We shall not attempt to treat systematically all the types of problems 
introduced by Bloch and Hockett, nor try to give any overall criticism. Rather, 
we shall restrict ourselves to considering a few examples of where their systems 
would seem to break down, or where there appear to be other factors which must 
be considered. 

2.1. Bloch points out (Lane. 23.406) that in accordance with his system the 
stem morphemes of shown /Sown/ and showed /Sowd/ must be considered as 
different morphemes. Since he considers that the suffixal morphemes /-n/ and 
/-d/ are most conveniently treated as alternants of the same morpheme and 
hence do not differ in meaning, and since the total forms shown and showed are 
not in free variation, the difference of meaning must be attributed to a difference 
in the stems. Bloch states the problem as follows: 


Since we wish to identify /n/ and /d/ as alternants of the same morpheme, we assumed that 
the /Sow/ that precedes /n/ is morphemically different from the /Sow/ that precedes /d/. 
In other words, we choose to set up two different but homonymous morphemes /3ow/, and 
to refer to them—rather than to the suffix alternants—the stylistic or connotative difference 
between the inflected forms shown and showed. 


This type of procedure resu!ts in attributing a distinction in meaning to formally 
identical items, rather than to items which are formally different. This also 
means assigning a meaning-difference to certain covert elements rather than to 
overt distinctions. It would seem that the difference in connotation between 
these forms when they are not in complete free variation is precisely the type of 
difference which exists in the range of distribution of the suffixes /-n/ and /-d/. 
A procedure to treat this type of problem will concern us in §3.4. 

2.2. Bloch employs a similar treatment in the analysis of sang, the past tense of 
sing (LANG. 23.407). The past tense form /sep/ is treated as an alternant of 
/sin/. The meaning-difference is considered as expressed by a zero suffix. By 
this procedure an overt distinction—the replacement of /i/ by /#/*—is treated as 
meaningless, while the covert distinction becomes the meaning-carrier. I do 
not deny the significance of zero in such a form, nor the importance of the pattern 
which leads one to recognize a zero; but it appears to me as strikingly contra- 
dictory to treat overt distinctions as meaningless and covert distinctions as 
meaningful. Undoubtedly the unsophisticated speaker of the language has no 
such reaction, and though I do not argue for following the judgment of such a 
person, I do insist that we should not disguise features which, as far as the native 
speaker is concerned, bear all the evidence of being meaningful and distinctive. 


3 [The use of the word ‘replacement’ evades the objection raised in Lana. 23.400.—BB] 
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If we do so, we have given entirely too high a priority to the arrangements of 
items (i.e. the tactics). 

2.3. A further problem is introduced by Bloch in his treatment of were (LANG. 
23.408). The two forms was and were are treated as morpheme alternants, both 
occurring with zero alternant of the past tense suffix. The were which occurs in 
conditional clauses of an ‘unreal’ type is considered to consist of an alternant 
/wa-/* (an alternant of /biy/) plus the suffix /-r/._ Bloch insists that this con- 
ditional were is different in meaning from the past-tense were and contrasts with 
it in distribution. Asevidence he cites the following: If I were rude, I’d apologize; 
If he were here, he’d see it; and If I was rude, I apologize; If he was here, he saw it. 
It is true that within the 7f clause there is contrast of occurrence with identical 
constituents, but one should not overlook the fact that within the apodoses there 
is a contrastive use of ’d apologize and ’d see vs. apologize and saw. Hence, it 
can be stated that was and were are still in complementary distribution on the 
basis of the forms occurring elsewhere in the sentence. The so-called two forms 
of were, the past tense and the unreal, do bear a certain phonetic-semantic re- 
semblance to each other (following Bloomfield’s definition)> to which the treat- 
ment by Bloch does not appear to give full recognition. The methodological 
problem is that the past-tense forms was and were, which are formally different, 
become morphemically identical, while two identical forms, past-tense were and 
unreal were, become morphemically different. 

What seems to be basic in Bloch’s development of this situation is that were 
occurs with different meanings in different situations. Note, however, that in 
the clause If they were there, we have no idea whether this is an unreal or a simple 
past tense. It is the choice of the apodcsis that provides the clue. If the 
apodosis is they would do it, we conclude that the were is unreal, but if the apodosis 
is they did it, then we know that were is a simple past-tense form. We should not 
be surprised to find forms with different meanings in different syntactic combina- 
tions, e.g. run in they run away and they run him away. The meaning in the 
intransitive and transitive constructions is quite different, and this contrast is 
paralleled by a difference in distribution of occurrence. Hence, we conclude 
that both run’s are the same morpheme. 

2.4. Hockett states that ‘some bits of phonemic material, of some utterances, 
are morphemically irrelevant’.6 The problem involved is a familiar one: the 
determination whether a structural unit which has no definable meaning in terms 
of a biosocial context is a morpheme, or whether such a unit is to be assigned to 
some other element, instead of being given independent status. Hockett con- 
siders, for example, that the stem vowels in the Spanish verb are ‘empty morphs.’ 
As empty morphs, they do not belong to any morpheme. That is to say, the 
vowels a, e, and 7 of amar ‘to love’, beber ‘to drink’, and vivir ‘to live’ are meaning- 
less and hence are not morphemes. 

It is perfectly true that these stem formatives cannot be given a meaning 


4 The phonemic writing of English is here adapted to conform to my own specch, in order 
that all citations of English in this article may be consistent. 

5 Leonard Bloomfield, Language 161 (New York, 1933). 

6 Op.cit. 331. 
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which corresponds to anything in the practical world. Their meaning, if they 
have any, must be stated purely in terms of grammatical situations. But the 
inability of the linguist to assign a non-linguistic meaning to a form is not, it 
seems, a sufficient basis for regarding such a structural unit as not constituting a 
morpheme. Otherwise, one may be faced with an amazing assortment of empty 
morphs which Hockett would speak of as morphemically irrelevant. On the 
other hand, it is rather difficult to see just how the infinitive suffix -r, which Hock- 
ett describes as a morpheme, is to be regarded as having more than grammatical 
meaning, i.e. meaning in terms of distributional situations. It is possible that 
such a line of distinction could be drawn; but the establishment of empty morphs 
on the basis of so-called meaning-deficiency would certainly produce quite a 
change in the traditional treatment of primary derivatives. For example, the 
-er in such words as spider, hammer, otter, badger, ladder, auger (there are more 
than 100 nouns in English with this suffixal formative) would be ruled out as 
being morphemically irrelevant—unless, perhaps, some way could be found to 
construe this -er as an affix similar to the Spanish infinitive ending. In any case, 
the meaning is essentially one which is derived from the distribution of the form 
in the language. 

Rather than postulate structural units whose position and distribution must 
be described (if the description of the language is complete), but which are sup- 
posedly morphemically irrelevant, it would seem to me much safer, as well as 
structurally more valid, to follow Bloomfield in contending that ‘every complex 
form is made up entirely of morphemes’.’ 

2.5. In treating so-called portmanteau items (LaNnG. 23.333 ff.), Hockett has 
introduced an interesting solution to matters which have caused complication for 
some time. Hockett’s treatment of a form such as men differs considerably in 
outward form from Bloch’s, but it is essentially the same. Hockett would not 
say that men is a morphemic alternant of man plus a zero alternant of the plural 
suffix, but rather that men is one morph, which belongs simultaneously to two 
morphemes, namely {man} and {-s}. Except for the type of statement, such a 
description does not differ appreciably from Bloch’s. It is only that Hockett’s 
appears to employ zero less frequently. 

In handling inflexional endings like the -o in Spanish amo ‘I love’ (Lana. 
23.338), Hockett says that this is a morph which belongs to two morphemes: 
a tense-mode morpheme and a person-number morpheme. In this instance, 
however, he does not provide any overt form for the separate morphemes. Only 
the morph has overt form; the morphemes are merely structural parallelisms 
as indicated by such related paradigmatic forms as amabamos ‘we loved’ and 
amareis ‘you (pl.) will love’, in which the tense-mode morpheme precedes the 
person-number morpheme. In the instance of French au ‘to the’ occurring in 
place of the analogically demonstrable but non-occurring 4 le, there is more basis 
for speaking of a single morph belonging to two morphemes, since these mor- 
phemes may be identified as occurring elsewhere in the language. But in the 
case of Spanish -o, Hockett’s morphemes are only statements of sequence evi- 


7 Op.cit. 162. 
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denced at other points in the paradigmatic series; there are no overt forms to 
which this particular morph may be referred. 

2.6. The complications which arise from the portmanteau concept are ex- 
treme. For example, Hockett combines she /Siy/ and her (object form) /har/ 
as two morphs in complementary distribution, and assigns them both to the 
morpheme {she}. Just why the subject rather than the object form should have 
been chosen as the basic form of the morpheme, we are not told. It is possible 
that the responsibility lies in an unconscious recognition of the series: he, him; 
they, them; who, whom. In Hockett’s system the parallel development of these 
three sets of forms is not considered significant, even though the final /-m/’s 
do bear a strong phonetic-semantic resemblance to each other. Hockett con- 
siders that complementary distribution is all that fundamentally counts. But 
the implications of this method seem to be greater than he may have anticipated. 
For example, consider what could be done on that basis with number distinctions 
in English. Not only would it be possible to combine all the plural affixes of 
nouns in one morpheme (a step which we should all agree to), but one could say 
that these are in complementary distribution with the partly homophonous third- 
singular suffix of verbs. A single morpheme could then be set up with the mean- 
ing ‘number distinctiveness’ and with the additional distributional characteristic 
that if an alternant occurs after the noun it does not occur after the verb, and 
vice versa, e.g. /Sa boyz ren/ the boys run vs. /Sa boy renz/ the boy runs. By 
slight extensions it might be possible to construct a descriptive system by which 
practically all the features of concord, government, and cross-reference could be 
treated on a submorphemic level. If this were done, we should only have suc- 
ceeded in changing the meaning of the word morpheme to apply to certain dis- 
tributionally related forms. 

If distribution should be taken as the all-important factor, we could invade the 
traditional lexical area with new statements of relationships. We could say 
that -ology is a morphemic alternant of science, since they are in complementary 
distribution in such series as biology : life-science, geology : earth-science. (The 
bound form -ology and the free form science would never occur in identical en- 
vironments.) Since the meanings of the two forms are closely related (we ad- 
mittedly have no scale for measuring degrees of difference), we should have no 
objection to relating this series, except perhaps Hockett’s caveat that ‘the total 
range should not be unique’ (Lane. 23.331). 

2.7. The recent attempts to refine morphological methodology have, neverthe- 
less, been exceedingly valuable and important; for some phases of Bloomfield’s 
treatment have caused difficulty, primarily because of the apparent confusion 
as to the status of some types of changes. The distinction between processes 
and morphemes is not always clear, and it is sometimes hard to know when a 
change is to be considered as independently meaningful and hence as constituting 
amorpheme. The refinements of methodology which are suggested in this paper 
do not attempt to contradict Bloomfield’s basic analysis, but rather to refine 
the statements and point out the specific areas of difficulty, with suggestions of 
how such problems can and should be treated. 
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3. The analysis of morphemes proposed here® takes as a basic definition 
Bloomfield’s statements:® ‘a linguistic form which bears no partial phonetic- 
semantic resemblance to any other form, is a... morpheme’, and ‘any combina- 
tion of phonemes... which has a meaning, is a linguistic form.’ It should be 
noted that this definition is essentially a negative one, in that it prescribes 
limits to the morpheme by setting it off from other morphemes, rather than by 
defining the nature and relationship of its own parts. Its lack of phonetic- 
semantic resemblance to other morphemes is the essential characteristic, not 
necessarily its possession of an exact phonetic-semantic identity in all of its 
occurrences. It is by virtue of such a negative definition of the morpheme that 
we can include as members of one morpheme structural units which are not iden- 
tical in form. For example, we admit as morphemic alternants such a series as 
/-02 ~ -z ~ -8/, plural formatives with nouns (e.g. in roses, cows, sticks). The 
distribution of these alternants may be phonologically defined. We also speak 
of /-on/ in oxen as an alternant of the plural suffix, but in this instance we recog- 
nize that the distribution cannot be defined in terms of phonological criteria, but 
rather that the distribution of /-en/ can only be described by identifying the 
morpheme ox. The essential difference between these two types of alternants 
has been recognized by everyone; in his recent article, Bloch makes special point 
of distinguishing the two types of alternants (Lane. 23.402). There is not, how- 
ever, complete agreement on the degree of difference which can be admitted in 
morphemic alternants, nor on the types of distribution which are significant in 
determining patterns of morphemic alternation. For that reason, we need more 
precise clarification of our procedure. 

Before treating such details of method, it should be pointed out that Bloom- 
field’s definition, which we are adopting here as basic, provides not only for sub- 
morphemic distinctions of phonetic form but also for sub-morphemic distinctions 
of semantic value. This will be more evident as we consider Principles 4 and 
6 below. A definition which contrasts one phonetic-semantic entity with all 
other entities in the language still permits the sub-morphemic distinctions of 
phonetic form and semantic areas within the basic distinctiveness which sets off 
such a form from other possibly related forms. An understanding of this essen- 
tially negative character of the underlying definition is necessary for a proper 
evaluation and analysis of the following principles. 

These principles of analysis are not here numbered by any system of priority, 
nor necessarily by any system of logical delimitation of the field. Rather, they 
are arranged as a sort of related series of working postulates, beginning with the 
more general and readily accepted and advancing toward the more specific and 
complex. 

3.01. PrinciPpLe 1. Forms which possess a common semantic distinctiveness” 
and an identical form in all their occurrences constitute a single morpheme. 


8 I am indebted to my colleagues Kenneth L. Pike and William L. Wonderly for many 
helpful suggestions made during the development of the system described here. 


9 Op.cit. 161 and 138. 
10 For a definition of ‘common semantic distinctiveness’ see Principle 3, fn. 15. 
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With this principle no one can disagree, for it means that such a suffix as /-or/ 
in dancer, walker, runner, worker, swimmer, etc., constitutes a morpheme, since 
it has a single form (i.e. consists of the same phonemes in the same order), and 
since in each instance it possesses a common semantic distinctiveness, which may 
be defined as ‘agentive’ with respect to the underlying verb form. Note, how- 
ever, that this first principle of analytical procedure is not a definition of a mor- 
pheme; rather, within the scope of the basic definition, such a principle of identi- 
fication holds true. 

3.02. PrinciPLE 2. Forms which possess a common semantic distinctiveness 
but which differ in phonemic form (i.e. constituency or shape) constitute a single 
morpheme provided that the distribution of formal differences can be phono- 
logically defined. 

Principle 2 provides for the identification of phonologically defined alternants 
as members of the same morpheme. For example, the distribution of the Eng- 
lish plural formatives /-0z/, /-z/, and /-s/ may be described as phonologically 
defined: /-0z/ occurs after sibilant phonemes, /-z/ after voiced non-sibilant pho- 
nemes, and /-s/ after voiceless non-sibilant phonemes. Such a distribution is 
phonologically definable, and, as such, is meaningless (see Principle 6). This 
morphemic series may be symbolized as /-az ~ -z ~ -s/.!! 

Such phonologically defined alternation is not restricted to affixes. For ex- 
ample, the atonic indefinite article in English has in some dialects the forms /#n/ 
and /a/. The first occurs before vowels: /en pal, zn orinj/.2 The second 
occurs before consonants: /a men, a fis/. Accordingly these morphemic alter- 
nants"® may be related as /en ~ 9a/. 

In the reduplicative formations of the Greek perfect there occur forms which 
exhibit considerable variety of phonemic content. Compare the following: 
/leluka, bebouleuka, gegrap*a, dedoika, tet*eika, kekle‘ka, meme‘na/ from stems 
meaning ‘loose, consider, write, give, place, call, rage’ respectively. Despite the 
phonological differences in the forms /le ~ be ~ ge ~ de ~ te ~ ke ~ me/, 
it is easy enough to predict the form by saying that the initial consonant is iden- 
tical with the initial consonant of the stem, except that the consonant of the re- 
duplicated element is unaspirated even if the initial consonant of the stem is 
aspirated (Grassmann’s law). This type of morpheme we may set up as /Cie/ 
by defining C, as any consonant which is first in the underlying form, with the 


11 In this paper the symbol ~ is used only to designate phonologically defined alterna- 
tion. The symbol is used to relate alternants whose distribution is defined morpho- 
logically (see Principle 3). 

12 The space left in writing between proclitics and nouns is not phonemic. 

18 Morphemic alternants can conveniently be called allomorphs. Accordingly, allo- 
morphs are related to morphemes as allophones are related to phonemes. In the process of 
analyzing a language there might be occasion to use the term morph to designate astructural 
unit which had not as yet been assigned to any morpheme; but in the description of a 
language (as distinct from the procedure of analyzing it) every structural element except 
features of arrangement is either a morpheme or part of amorpheme. Hence every element 
is also an allomorph or part of an allomorph. 
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restriction that in potential sequences of aspirated consonants the first becomes 
unaspirated." 

In the above illustrations the difference of form is primarily one of phonemic 
constituency. It is also possible that the same phonemes may occur in related 
forms, but in a different order. If, for example, a suffix -an is found to occur 
after consonant-final stems and -na after vowel-final stems, these two related 
forms can be combined into the same morpheme—provided, of course, that they 
possess a common semantic distinctiveness. Differences of form may therefore 
be treated as affecting either the constituency of phonemes or their arrangement. 
This type of arrangement we may speak of as the phonological shape of the form. 

3.03. PRINCIPLE 3. Forms which possess a common semantic distinctiveness, 
but which differ in their phonemic form in such a way that the distribution of the 
forms cannot be phonologically defined, constitute a single morpheme if the 
forms are in complementary distribution, subject to the following restrictions: 

(1) Forms that occur in complementary distribution may occur in tactically 
identical environments or in tactically different environments.'* Complemen- 
tary distribution in tactically different environments constitutes a basis for com- 
bining different forms into one morpheme only on the following condition: that 
some other morpheme—belonging to the same distribution-class, and having 
either a single phonemic shape or phonologically defined alternant shapes— 
occurs in all the tactically different environments where the forms in question 
are found. 


14 Tn a descriptive grammar of Classical Greek such a statement concerning the potential 
sequences of aspirates would be included in the morphophonemic section, and would apply 
to all situations described in later sections where such sequences might arise. 

18 To say that forms possess ‘a common semantic distinctiveness’ does not mean that all 
the occurrences of these forms must have an identical meaning, but rather that they possess 
some semantic feature in common which remains constant in all their meanings and which 
sets them apart from all other forms in the language. The phrase ‘a common semantic 
distinctiveness’ is essentially a negative formulation: it implies merely that the forms which 
possess that distinctiveness are in semantic contrast with other forms. It is this definition 
by exclusion that makes it possible to deal with certain sub-morphemic semantic differences, 
which will be treated under Principles 5-7. 

16 Tt is necessary to distinguish between ‘immediate’ and ‘non-immediate’ tactical en- 
vironments, and between ‘identical’ and ‘different’ tactical environments. The distinc- 
tions overlap. In the expressions this man and that boy, the forms this and that occur in 
identical immediate tactical environments. In the sentence This man hit that boy, the 
immediate tactical environments of this and that are identical, but the non-immediate tac- 
tical environments are different. In the expressions for this man and by that boy, both the 
immediate and the non-immediate tactical environments of this and that are identical; but 
in the sentence That boy worked for this man, the forms this and that again occur in different 
non-immediate tactical environments. In the sentences They left me and They left late, 
the non-immediate tactical environments of me and late are identical (both occur in subject- 
predicate constructions), but their immediate tactical environments are different: me 
occurs in a verb-goal construction, late occurs in a construction of verb plus temporal 
attributive. For any one occurrence of a morpheme there is usually only one immediate 
tactical environment; but the number of its non-immediate tactical environments is limited 
only by the number of sets within sets of immediate constituents in which that morpheme 
is included. Hence immediateness of tactical environment is determined by the analysis 
into immediate constituents. 
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(2) In determining the morphemic status of forms, tactically identical en- 
vironments take precedence over tactically different environments. 

(3) In determining the morphemic status of forms, the immediate tactical 
environment takes precedence over the larger (non-immediate) environment. 

(4) Different forms that contrast in identical distributional environments may 
nevertheless be assigned to the same morpheme, if the difference in meaning be- 
tween them is identical with the difference in meaning derived from the distribu- 
tion of the related forms.” 

By the application of Principle 3 we are able to combine such forms as /-az ~ 
-z ~ -s/ in azes, hills, lips with the /-an/ of oxen, even though the distribution 
of the alternants cannot be stated in terms of phonological environments. Only 
the identification of the morpheme (or morphemes) with which the suffixal ele- 
ments form a construction can suffice to tell us which collocations occur. Since 
the morphemes must be identified, we may say that the distribution is morpho- 
logically defined. A zero alternant also occurs in this construction, e.g. in sheep, 
trout, elk, salmon. Principle 3 permits us to combine into a single morpheme at 
least three such alternants, and since the alternation is morphologically defined 
we may symbolize the series as /(-0z ~ -z ~ -s) © -an ~ 0/. 

These three alternants of the plural morpheme contrast completely in phono- 
logical form; they are what Bloomfield calls ‘suppletive alternants’ (Language 
215). Often, however, the morphologically defined alternants bear a strong 
phonetic resemblance to the underlying form. Compare, for example, the fol- 
lowing sets: wife /wayf/ : wives /wayvz/; path /px@/ : paths /pxdz/; house 
/haws/ : houses /hawzaz/. The bound stems which occur in the plural forma- 
tions resemble the singular except for a change from a voiceless to a voiced 
phoneme. This series of alternant forms cannot be phonologically defined, 
since there are other, phonologically similar forms which do not exhibit the same 
alternants, e.g. in cliffs, myths, classes. It is needless to attempt to symbolize 
the exact degree of phonological difference between related forms; the definable 
basis of distribution is more important. For example, the atonic forms of the 
indefinite article an /2n/ and a /a/ have no phoneme in common, but the alter- 
nants occur in phonologically definable environments; the stem forms /wayf/ 
and /wayv-/ are only slightly different in phonological form, but the distribution 
of the alternants must be defined in terms of morphemes. 

The application of Principle 3 is not particularly difficult as long as there is but 
one immediate tactical environment, i.e. one construction. When, however, 
the complementation occurs in more than one tactical environment, i.e. in more 
than one construction or set of constructions, the problems are much more com- 
plex. For example, the forms J and me generally occur in complementation: 
I occurs in preverbal subject position, me in postverbal object position and 
after prepositions. 

The situation in all languages known to me is so complicated by a number of 
other factors that it seems preferable, for the initial statement of the principles 


17 Restriction 5 is covered by a separate principle (see §3.07). 
18 This complementation holds good except for such phrases as It’s me : It’s I, for you 
and me : for you and I, which are treated as special problems under Principle 7. 
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here described, to construct an artificial set of forms, and on the basis of these to 
point out the methodological implications in actual languages. 
Let uis suppose that we encounter the following set of pronouns: 


SUBJECTIVE OBJECTIVE 


lst person na fi 
2d person 80 ka 
3d person animate TM po 


If these pronouns occur in complete complementation (e.g. the subjective set 
preceding verbs and the objective following verbs), we should perhaps be in- 
clined to consider the related forms as morphemic alternants, or allomorphs. 
There would, however, be a basic objection to such an analysis: we could not 
know whether the tactical arrangement of order was itself structurally meaning- 
ful, since there are two contrastive features relating these forms to the verb, one 
of order and one of form. It would thus be impossible for us to describe the 
related forms in these two series as allomorphs unless we were able to demon- 
strate that a morpheme of the same class possessing only one allomorph or phono- 
logically defined allomorphs could exist in the same environments and that hence 
the meaningful relationship of the parts could be indicated solely by the tactical 
arrangement. Thus, for the sake of developing our procedure, let us assume that 
we find a 3d-person-inanimate pronoun with the form go occurring in both sub- 
ject and object relationships and in the same tactical environments as the sub- 
jective and objective pronominal forms. This circumstance would provide evi- 
dence of the grammatical significance of the tactical arrangement. 

The situation in English is somewhat parallel. The forms J, we, she stand in 
complementary distribution (except for fluctuations considered under Principle 
7) with me, us, and her respectively. There is also one pronoun you, which occurs 
in all the tactical environments of the formally contrastive set. If these were 
the only forms, we could combine the forms J © me, we © us, and she © her as 
allomorphs in accordance with the second restriction on distribution stated under 
Principle 3. The situation would be completely analogous to the hypothetical 
pattern just described. But the situation in English is complicated by the fact 
that three pronouns have other types of contrasts, namely he : him, they : them, 
who : whom. 

The forms him, them, and whom bear a partial phonetic-semantic resemblance 
to each other, and we are thus obliged to regard -m as a morpheme (even though 
its distribution is very limited). On the basis of this pattern, it is possible (and 
perhaps obligatory) to postulate a zero objective suffix for the other pronominal 
forms. But if this is the case, we must follow the application of Principle 4, 
which requires the recognition of overt differences in such situations as being 
morphemically significant, hence morphemes.” 

In elucidating the second and third restrictions on tactical environment I 


19 The relation between J : me, we : us, she : her is not the same as the relation between 
any set of six completely unrelated morphemes in the language. Rather, me, us, and her 
constitute a type of replacive morpheme (see §4.32). 
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shall use another hypothetical illustration. Let us assume that nouns occur in 
the subject case-form with the suffix -ma and in the object case-form with the 
suffix -/7, and that the distribution is precisely the same as in the previous hypo- 
thetical example, namely that subject forms always precede the verb and object 
forms always follow it. As in the previous problem, we cannot know whether 
the meaningful element is the form of the nouns or their position in the con- 
struction. Nevertheless, we regard the suffixes -ma and -li as morphemes, since 
they contrast in the identical and immediate tactical environment in which they 
occur, namely as suffixes to nouns. The significance of restrictions 2 and 3 
is simply that a contrast in an identical or immediate tactical environment can- 
not be controverted by complementation in non-identical or non-immediate 
tactical environments. 

In practice this principle of distributional environments means that in such a 
language as German we may establish the morphemic value of the case endings 
quite apart from such differences of meaning as in dem Tempel ‘in the temple’ 
and in den Tempel ‘into the temple’. If there were no prepositions which oc- 
curred with both dative and accusative case-forms, and if, in all situations in 
which the dative and accusative case-forms were attributive to verbs, there ex- 
isted a similar complete complementation, we should still consider the dative -m 
as a morpheme in contrast with the accusative -n, because in the identical and 
immediate tactical environments there is a contrast, namely den : dem ‘the’, 
thn : thm ‘him’, meinen : meinem ‘mine’. 

To illustrate the implications of these principles, I turn to a Huichol problem.”! 
The second singular pronominal reference is indicated by the following forms: 
a- preceding nouns in a possessive construction (e.g. aki ‘your house’), pe- pre- 
ceding verbs as subject of an intransitive (e.g. peptikuye ‘you are sick’), and 
-ma- as object of a transitive verb (e.g. pamatsiretya ‘he sees you’). On the basis 
of such data alone, it is impossible to determine whether the forms a-, pe-, and 
-ma- should be considered a single morpheme. It may be that this difference 
of form is essential to the defining of the relationships of constituent parts of the 
constructions. The three relationships may be stated as follows: (1) ‘A (the 
prefix a-) possesses B’, (2) ‘A (the prefix pe-) is the actor of the action B’, and 
(3) ‘A (the prefix -ma-) is the goal of the action B’. If all the pronominal ele- 
ments exhibited similar sets of formally different forms, we should be forced to 
conclude that for the defining of the various relationships not only a difference in 
tactics (tactical environment) is necessary, but also a difference in the form of 
the pronominal elements. This, however, is not the case. The first person 
pronominal element ne- occurs in all positions, and the differences of meaning are 
attributable purely to the tactis, e.g. neki ‘my house’, neptikuye ‘I am sick’, and 
panetstreiya ‘he sees me’. Accordingly, we conclude from the patterns of the two 
series that there are two morphemes: ne- first person singular pronoun, and a- 
© pe- © -ma- second person singular pronoun. 


20 These hypothetical illustrations are intentionally extreme, since they are designed 
to point up the theoretical limits of the restriction. 

21 T am indebted to John McIntosh of the Summer Institute of Linguistics for this illus- 
trative material. 
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It is possible, however, to take an exactly opposite position. Bloomfield says 
(224), ‘The existence of even a single over-differentiated paradigm implies ho- 
monymy in the regular paradigms’. In analyzing the structure of a language 
such a principle can be helpful. For example, we usually say that in the impera- 
tive expression Run away! the form of the verb is ‘infinitive’ because we find a 
distinctive infinitive form in the over-differentiated verb to be, e.g. Be good!.” 
A strict application of this principal of over-differentiation, however, means that 
the structural analysis is ‘tied’ to the most diverse series, and in practice this 
would involve the recognition and description of a tremendous amount of ho- 
monymity. Though the logic of Bloomfield’s statement cannot be denied, I have 
not followed it because it seems to violate the basic functional operation of the 
language. Productive patterns, analogical constructions, and the structurally 
principal forms and combinations of forms do not appear to be based on the 
most diverse paradigmatic set or sets. It is possible that the best solution 
to this dichotomy of form vs. distribution lies somewhere between the poles 
which I set up; but the defining of such a mid-point is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. I have, however, introduced one important restriction to the auton- 
omy of distribution: namely, that before complementary distribution in different 
tactical environments is valid for uniting different forms into the same morpheme, 
it must be demonstrated that at least one homophonous set of forms belonging 
to the same distribution-class occurs in all such positions. 

This restriction on different tactical environments also becomes meaningful 
in limiting the types of semantically related forms which one may combine into 
the same morpheme. For example, in English the nominal prefix ez- in ex-presi- 
dent, ex-chairman, ex-official indicates past time. Similarly the morpheme 
/-od ~ -d ~ -t/ indicates past time with verbs: accepted, turned, walked. These 
morphemes are in complementary distribution in that they occur in different 
constructions.“ If it were not for the first restriction on Principle 3, they could 
be combined as alternants of the same morpheme. But in this instance, there 
is no set of identical forms which may occur as prefixes to nouns and suffixes to 
verbs and which in both positions define a tense relationship. This is the situa- 
tion in Makushi,”‘ a language spoken on the borders of Brazil and British Guiana. 
In Makushi the regular past-tense suffix is -pi: witya ‘he kills’, wipiiya ‘he killed’. 
This same -pi occurs as a derivative suffix with noun expressions: to the phrase 
a?nay ipu ‘ear of corn’ (a?nay ‘corn’ and ipu ‘its foot’) one can add the suffix 
-pi to produce a?nay-ipupi ‘corn cob’—that is to say, an ear of corn in the past 
tense. It is true that Makushi lacks other tense formatives with the same dis- 
tribution, but this occurrence of -pi could establish a pattern which would 


22 Note, however, that Bloch (Lana. 23.401) does not use this type of analysis, but com- 
bines all formally identical items. 

23 There is admittedly a certain difference in meaning between ez- and the past-tense 
morpheme of verbs. But since our science does not provide us with an adequate measur- 
ing-rod for handling such differences, and since our basic definition of the morpheme is 
primarily negative and admits of sub-morphemic distinctions, my main reason for refusing 
to combine ez- in one morpheme with /-ad ~ -d ~ -t/ is distributional. 

24 For the Makushi data I am indebted to Neill Hawkins, a research fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and the Summer Institute of Linguistics. 
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permit the combining of forms exhibiting the same distribution even though 
they differ in shape is such a way that the occurrence of the alternants could 
not be phonologically defined. 

In describing and identifying morphemic alternants (allomorphs) it is fre- 
quently convenient to distinguish two types: basic and non-basic. This dis- 
tinction may include phonologically defined allomorphs or morphologically de- 
fined allomorphs or both. In the series /-az ~ -z ~ -s/, whose distribution is 
phonologically definable, it is possible to select one alternant as basic and the 
others as phonologically ‘derived’. There are three types of criteria, in the 
following order of importance: (1) parallel structure, (2) general patterns of 
morphophonemic change, and (3) limitation of distribution. 

The selection of a basic alternant or allomorph of the set /az ~ -z ~ -s/ may 
depend on the parallel structure in such atonic forms as /-iz ~ -z ~ -s/ for is 
(Bess’s gone : Bill’s gone : Dick’s gone) and /-0z ~ -z ~ -s/ for has (Bess’s done 
it : Bill’s done it : Dick’s done it). In these instances the fuller forms /-iz/ and 
/-02z/ are obviously closer to the full word. 

The second criterion, involving phonological change, is directly supplementary 
to the first. By referring to general patterns of morphophonemic change we 
can explain the loss of a vowel more easily than the development of a vowel, 
although in some languages developed vowels might be frequent in certain 
phonological sequences. In the English forms just cited, the choice of /-z/ as a 
basic form would not permit us to predict the vowel of the longer form, while the 
choice of the fuller form permits us to make a completely regular statement for 
all the changes that occur. In general, there are a number of phonological prin- 
ciples which may guide our choice, e.g. assimilation, palatalization, reduction of 
clusters, Verner’s phenomenon. The choice of a basic form from which we may 
derive the alternants by frequently observed phonological developments (or 
sets of correlations—speaking on a purely synchronic level) constitutes a much 
sounder principle of procedure than to assume for a language all sorts of rare or 
unique patterns of phonological change or alternation. 

The third criterion is based on patterns of limitation in the distribution of 
forms. Thus, if one allomorph of a morpheme occurs after all but three mor- 
phemes of a certain class, and another allomorph occurs only after those three, 
we should accept as basic the allomorph with the wider distribution. It is the 
observable structural patterns of a particular language, not its general phono- 
logical tendencies or the mere statistics of occurrence, that constitute the chief 
criterion for any given analysis. Accordingly, in English there is no difficulty 
in establishing the alternant /-0z/ as basic. Following Harris, Hockett, and 
Bloch, we can symbolize the whole morpheme (including all its allomorphs) as 
{-oz}. 

To determine the basic alternant among allomorphs whose distribution is 
morphologically defined, the productiveness of a given type of formation is Or 
prime importance as a guide in applying our third criterion. Two types of syn_ 

25 This type of pattern furnishes a reason for choosing /-od/ as the basic alternant in the 


series /-od ~ -d ~ -t/, the past-tense morpheme in English verbs. Compare also the 
parallel atonic alternants of would and had. 
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chronic data are significant in comparing the productivity of different formations: 
their relative frequency of occurrence and their relative regularity. The two are 
of course interrelated. Allomorphs that occur in a larger number of combina- 
tions and in a larger number of actual utterances are likely to illustrate the pro- 
ductive patterns; but regularity of formation is important also. If two alter- 
nants have approximately the same frequency of occurrence, but if one of them 
combines usually with forms that exhibit considerable modification of their 
underlying forms, while the other combines with unmodified forms, the latter is 
likely to illustrate the more productive pattern, and—other things being equal— 
should be chosen as the basic alternant. 

3.04. PrincipLe 4. An overt formal difference among related forms (forms 
containing recurrent partials or occurring in complementary distribution) 
constitutes a morpheme, if in any of these forms this difference, together with a 
zero tactical difference, is the only significant feature for establishing a minimal 
unit of phonetic-semantic distinctiveness. 

Principle 4 means that in the case of /sep/, where the only differences to con- 
trast it with /sip/ are a covert zero alternant of {-od} and the overt replacement 
of /i/ by /#/, we shall consider the overt replacement of the vowels as consti- 
tuting a morpheme (see §2.2). Zero features are covert features, but minus 
features (or subtractives, as I prefer to call them) are not covert. A minus 
feature is overt; compare for instance the French feminine form platte /plat/ 
‘flat’ with the masculine plat /pla/, which may be described as derived from the 
feminine by subtraction.” 

Principle 4 does not rule out the significance of zero, though it is hard to deter- 
mine how extensive a pattern must be to demand the introduction of zero. Such 
problems are too much a matter of proportion, balance, symmetry, pattern 
congruence, and the like—features closely allied to one’s esthetic feeling. It is 
for this reason that different linguists describe the same structure somewhat 
differently.” But though Principle 4 does not rule out zero, it does mean that 
overt formal differences have at least equal status with zero. It will mean, for 
example, that we cannot say that song /sop/ is an alternant of sing /sip/ with the 
addition of a zero derivative suffix, as Bloch does (Lana. 23.407). In the first 
place, the nominalizing suffixes in English do not constitute a complementary 
distributional set. There are such series as receiver, receipt, receptor, reception 
and creator, creation, creature. Since I adopt Hockett’s general principal that 
zero must not constitute the only allomorph of a morpheme (Lana. 23.340), 
I am obliged to assign the zero of song to some morpheme with at least one overt 
allomorph (if, indeed, there is a zero derivative affix), but there is no morpheme 
or set of allomorphs to which such a zero can be assigned In this instance, a 
derivative zero allomorph proves untenable. If one wishes to describe the form- 
meaning relationship between sing and song as pertinent to the language (they 


26 Bloomfield, op.cit. 217. 

27 Any science of classification becomes involved in the same difficulty. Thus, taxono- 
mists in the fields of botany and zoology are faced with the same problem of determining the 
degree and the nature of structural likeness or difference which are to be regarded as sig- 
nificant in establishing classes and subclasses. 
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certainly exhibit partial phonetic-semantic resemblance), the structurally sig- 
nificant feature is the replacement of the vowel, not the addition of zero. 

On the basis of Principle 4, in such related words as breed : bred, feed : fed, 
meet : met, plead : pled, the replacement of /iy/ by /e/ is meaningful This es- 
tablishes the replacement /e < iy/ (read ‘/e/ replaces /iy/’) as a morpheme. 
The same replacement occurs in the related words leave : left /liyv, left/. Having 
established the replacement /e < iy/ as a morpheme at one point, we cannot deny 
its status as a morpheme here just because the usual suffix /t/ is overt. The 
past-tense formation of left thus includes two morphemes in addition to the stem. 
This occurrence of two morphemes with the structural value of one morpheme in 
other situations should not unduly disturb us, since the situation occurs in a 
number of other languages. In Greek, for example, some perfects occur both 
with reduplication of the initial consonant plus /e/ and with a suffix /-k-/, 
e.g. /leluk-/ ‘have loosed’; but others have only the reduplication, e.g. /leloip-/ 
‘have left’. 

In the English past tense form /left/ there is another change which distin- 
guishes it from its underlying form /liyv/, namely the change of /v/ to /f/. 
Why is not this change of consonant just as meaningful as the change of vowel? 
Precisely because it does not occur as the only modification (with the exception 
of zero) in a related series. But in describing the related forms strive and strife 
such a difference of consonant does constitute the ‘meaning-carrier’ of the seman- 
tic difference; and so, in the series strive : strife, thieve : thief, grieve : grief, the 
replacement of /v/ by /f/ constitutes a morpheme.” It would be possible, 
it is true, to analyze the replacement in left somewhat differently. We could, 
for example, describe the difference between /liyv/ and /lef-/ as /ef <— iyv/. 
Such a change would be paralleled by the one in /luwz/ lose and /los-/ los(t). 
On the other hand, an examination of the forms in which such replacements occur 
shows us that wherever a consonant other than postvocalic /y/ or /w/ is replaced 
or lost, an overt form of the morpheme {-ad} also occurs. This means that only 
the replacement of a syllabic” is independently meaningful (i.e. serves as the only 
overt difference between forms); differences of consonantal phonemes may be 
treated as meaningless, since wherever they occur, an overt alternant of {-ad} 
occurs also. 

One other problem confronts us in treating the replacement of syllabics in 
English. The replacement /o <- uw/ occurs only in the form /lost/. Since 
this specific replacement is not independently meaningful, as is the replacement 


28 The change of vowel here need not be taken as a morpheme, since it is not independ- 
ently meaningful (does not occur as the only difference between related forms, or as the 
only difference aside from a zero difference). The element /le . . . k-/ could be taken as a 
single discontinuous morpheme (cf. Harris, Lane. 21.121-7), except for the fact that one 
of the two parts occurs without the other. See §4.2. 

29 The so-called direction of derivation (strive derived from strife or strife derived from 
strive) depends on factors which are not discussed here. See §4.32. 

80 In this use of the term syllabic I follow Bloch (Lana. 23.414), who says, ‘we shall re- 
gard every syllabic as a unit, whether it consists of a vowel alone or of a vowel and a semi- 
vowel.’ In my own English, only the postvocalic semivowels /y/ and /w/ combine with 
vowels to constitute single syllabics. 
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/e< iy/ (e.g. in bred, led, fed, met), it would be possible to treat it as ‘conditioned’ 
by the occurrence of the morpheme {-od}. But if English past-tense formations 
are considered as structurally related, the pressure of the pattern would seem to 
be sufficient to permit the classification of changes by types: (1) the replacement 
of syllabics as morphemic and (2) the replacement of consonants as sub-mor- 
phemic. 

On the basis of Principle 4 we treat noun plurals in English such as men, feet, 
mice, teeth as occurring with ‘replacives’ (i.e. replacements which are morphemic). 
Whether we are to say that both a replacive morpheme and a zero alternant of 
the plural suffix occur in these words depends on how much significance we at- 
tach to that part of the structural design which provides the basis for zero. 

Following the same procedure we treat was /waz/ and were /war/ as morphe- 
mically different from be /biy/, rather than as morpheme alternants with the 
past-tense zero suffix, as Bloch does (Lana. 23.416). The morphemic difference 
is not, however, simply that /waz/ is one morpheme and /wer/ is another mor- 
pheme. These forms /waz/ and /wer/ contain a recurrent partial, namely 
/wa-/; the contrast between /-z/ and /-r/ may be said to be meaningful, in that 
they occur in certain patterns of concord. The morpheme /-z/ occurs in ‘realis’ 
expressions containing first- and third-person singular subject constituents; 
the morpheme /-r/ occurs in all other situations. The meanings of /-z/ and 
/-r/ are thus essentially grammatical (see §3.6). This problem and the one 
involved in the treatment of were in such expressions as If John were here, he 
would help can be more easily understood if we examine contrasts occurring in 
the present-tense forms of English. 

We establish the morphemic value of the suffix {-az} in tries /trayz/ by such 
contrasts as try : tries /tray : trayz/ in boys try /boyz tray/ vs. John tries /jan 
trayz/ and the like; and we establish the contrast as morphemic on the basis of 
the immediate tactical environment, namely /trayz/ vs. /tray/ (Principle 5, 
restrictions 2 and 3). Otherwise, we might regard such a suffix as meaning- 
less, on the ground that it is conditioned by the class (singular vs. plural) of the 
subject expression (see §3.3). 

Having once established that /trayz/ occurs after third-person singular sub- 
ject expressions and /tray/ occurs after all other subject expressions, we are not 
to be surprised to find that this contrast is not always valid; thus, try /tray/ 
occurs after a third-person singular subject expression in I move John try tt. 
On the basis of our principles of procedure* we regard this try as identical with 
the try that normally occurs after all persons except the third. We have estab- 
lished a morpheme on the basis of a contrast in ONE environment, and such a con- 
trast is valid; but we must now go farther in our description of the distribution, 
so as to take in ALL environments. The fact that try occurs with only certain 
persons in one type of environment but with all persons in another environment, 
does not negate its original contrast with tries. 

We now return to a more complex problem. On the basis of contrast in simple 


31 On the basis of Bloomfield’s principle of over-differentiation (see §3.03), we might con- 
sider the second try a different morpheme, since in the verb éo be the regular third-person 
form is is but after a principal verb such as move the form instead is be. 
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‘realis’ contexts we distinguish between /-z/ and /-r/ in the forms was and were. 
In the ‘irrealis’ context (which demands the occurrence of some potential form 
such as would in the principal clause), the form were occurs with all persons, and 
was is absent altogether. But the distributional difference in the larger environ- 
ment does not invalidate the original contrast. Nor does the difference in the 
meaning of were in the two situations impair the analysis, since we are prepared 
to recognize subordinate semantic differences within the basic semantic con- 
trastiveness, and the differences of meaning here can be related directly to the 
difference in environment (see §3.6 and §3.7). 

3.05. PrincipLe 5. The meaning of any form is definable in terms of the 
feature or features common to the situations in which the form occurs. 

This means that signification is statable only in terms of environment. Cer- 
tain forms are definable (or identifiable) as symbols for objects in the environ- 
ment of the practical world, e.g. animal, house, brick, moon, policeman. Other 
forms, such as joy, peace, love, blue, good, only identify features which exist as 
parts of other things. Still other forms have substantially what we may call 
‘grammatical meaning’, e.g. {-az} as the third singular suffix in verbs, /-m/ as 
the object suffix in him, them, and whom, and the /-ar/ in hammer, ladder, spider, 
otter, badger, water. ‘Grammatical’ or ‘linguistic meaning’ depends on the occur- 
rence of a form in significant situations defined only or at least primarily in terms 
of the linguistic environment. Many forms—especially stems—are significant 
in biosocial environments; but every form has linguistic meaning as well, since 
every form occurs in some linguistic environment. 

The linguistic meaning of a morpheme can be defined in terms of several 
criteria: (1) the types of construction in which it occurs, (2) its frequency of 
occurrence, and (3) its productiveness in new combinations. The first of these 
are linguistically the most meaningful. 

We can give part of the meaning of boy by identifying the referent (or the refer- 
ent-types) for which this morpheme occurs as a symbol; but another part of the 
meaning of boy is the distribution of the morpheme in particular linguistic situa- 
tions. The linguistic meaning of boy includes such facts as the following: boy 
occurs as the subject of a sentence, the object of a verb, and the second member 
in a prepositional phrase; it combines with derivative formatives such as -ish 
(boyish) ; and it occurs in an exclamatory phrase Oh boy!. If we disregard entirely 
thé biosocial distinction in the meanings of boy and girl, we can still say that the 
linguistic meanings of these two words differ in that boy occurs in a type of ex- 
clamatory phrase from which girl is excluded. Bloomfield (op. cit. 164) recog- 
nizes that distribution is meaningful by saying: ‘Selection of forms contributes a 
factor of meaning’. (Bloomfield’s ‘selection’ is identical with what I here call 
distribution.) 

The very frequency of occurrence of a form also contributes a feature of lin- 
guistic meaning; for it is important on the one hand in establishing patterns of 
analogy, and on the other in preserving the form against levelling influence. 
Irregular forms of frequently occurring words (e.g. the forms of the verb to be 
in English) resist levelling analogies which extend to other verbs of less frequent 
occurrence. 
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The productiveness or non-productiveness of a formation is simi! wly a mean- 
ingful morphemic feature. As descriptive linguists we are sometimes inclined 
to overlook such a dynamic aspect of the language. We assume that a form is a 
fixed feature and that its distribution is fully defined or definable. We tend to 
imply that productiveness is only a diachronic fact, but it may be a synchronic 
reality as well. In syntax it is essential to recognize that the limits of the dis- 
tribution of many constructions cannot be fixed, as far as the possible collocations 
of morphemes are concerned; for otherwise a speaker would only be able to re- 
peat verbatim the phrases which he had previously heard. If we recognize this 
openness of class membership in the constituency of many syntactic construc- 
tions, we must be prepared to recognize a similar phenomenon in morphology. 
When we say that the distribution of a form is open (at least in terms of certain 
types of environment), we say simply that the form is productive—that is, it 
occurs with a class of forms whose membership we cannot accurately delimit. 
This is a synchronic fact, and also part of the distributional meaningfulness of 
the form in question. 

3.06. PRINCIPLE 6. Morpheme alternants whose distribution is not phono- 
logically definable exhibit sub-morphemic differences of meaning. 

I have already anticipated this principle in the discussion of sub-morphemic 
phonetic and semantic distinctions (§3). Note also Bloomfield’s assumption 
(op.cit. 145) that there are ‘no actual synonyms’—no items that are different in 
form but absolutely identical in meaning. If it is true that ‘selection of forms 
contributes a factor of meaning’, then the different selection (i.e. distribution) 
of allomorphs implies that they have different meanings. 

One obvious sphere in which this principle holds true is the description of pro- 
ductive patterns, formations which cannot be said to have a rigidly limited dis- 
tribution (§3.5). Compare the allomorphs of the plural suffix, /-ez ~ -z ~ -s/ 
vs. /-on/: the former set is productive, the latter is not. This productiveness is 
a distributional characteristic, and as such is meaningful. 

It is often extremely hard to define the differences of meaning between allo- 
morphs, since it depends solely on a difference of distribution. But our inability 
to correlate this difference with biosocial contrasts does not invalidate the prin- 
ciple (especially Principle 5, which underlies Principle 6), nor the basic assump- 
tion that we adopt as a premise for all descriptive analysis: that there are no 
actual synonyms. 

3.07. PRINCIPLE 7. Related forms which occur in the same environment, but 
which could otherwise be regarded as allomorphs, can still be so regarded if (a) 
there is no apparent difference of meaning between them or (b) the difference of 
meaning is derivable from the distribution of the related forms. Condition (a) 
is known as free variation. 

This principle is designed to treat instances of ‘overlap’, i.e. forms which are 
in complementary distribution except at certain points where there is a contrast 


32 Any body of material sufficiently extensive to serve adequately as a basis for descrip- 
tive analysis must include fluctuations of forms, which are symptomatic of different de- 
grees of acceptability. Synchronic contrasts of this kind are closely allied to contrasts 
of productivity vs. non-productivity. 
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resulting from fluctuation of forms. Because of difficulties with such fluctuation 
of forms, Bloch has treated the show in shown and the show in showed as two dis- 
tinct morphemes, since he had already combined /-n/ and /-d/ as morphemic 
alternants (LANG. 23.406). This type of analysis has already been discussed in 
§2.1. 

On the basis of Principle 7, we can say that the participial suffixes /-n/ and 
/-d/ are nevertheless allomorphs, each having its sub-morphemic distinction of 
meaning derived from its own distribution. Where they both occur with the 
underlying form /Sow/, they are no longer in complementary distribution, and 
there is a difference of meaning; but the difference of meaning is precisely that 
which depends on the distribution of the two allomorphs. The allomorph 
/-d/ is productive: its potential distribution is not arbitrarily fixed like that of 
/-n/. Both allomorphs may occur in the same person’s speech, but /-d/ occurs 
in more colloquial socio-linguistic environments. On the other hand, /-n/ has a 
fixed distribution, but within this fixed range of occurrence the /-n/ may be said 
to have greater ‘socio-linguistic acceptability’. These facts are synchronic as 
well as diachronic; they apply to the present functioning of the language.* 

The descriptive linguist is always faced with the problem of fluctuations of 
forms. The series roof : roofs : rooves and hoof : hoofs : hooves is illustrative. 
The suffixes conform to the regular pattern of alternation; if there is any differ- 
ence in meaning, it must be associated with the stems roof- vs. roov- and hoof- 
vs. hoov-. Some speakers of English may contend that these forms are in com- 
pletely free variation, and they may be right. Yet on the assumption that there 
are no actual synonyms, we should still say that a difference of meaning exists 
between roofs and rooves, hoofs and hooves—though it may be very slight, and 
though it may affect only the connotation of the various forms.** The semantic 
difference between roofs and rooves, hoofs and hooves derives from the different 
distributions of unchanging noun-final /f/ and of noun-final /f/ replaced in the 
plural by /v/. The former is the productive type. The latter is non-productive, 
with a strictly limited distribution; within that range, it has greater socio-linguis- 
tic acceptability in some social groups but is considered pedantic in others. 

A more complicated problem is presented by the series /hev, hav, ov, v/ 
have. Bloch’s treatment considers these related forms as four different mor- 
phemes. Common sense reacts to this type of analysis as being incorrect; but 
in terms of the conventional handling of morphemic problems, Bloch’s analysis 


33] admit readily that the viewpoint here expressed is different from the traditional 
descriptive approach; but we are forced to treat fluctuations of forms in some way within 
the frame work of our descriptive statements. It does not seem to me wise to go to the 
extremes proposed by Bloch within the rigid confines of his method. 

34 When two fluctuating forms are shifting their status—when the originally more fre- 
quent form is growing less frequent and the other is climbing up—there is undoubtedly a 
point at which the two are equally in use. Atsuch a point one might insist that free varia- 
tion actually exists between the forms. But the semantic difference between them derives 
from the whole pattern of the language; and even though the forms may have the same fre- 
quency statistically, they can and will nevertheless be different in meaning, if this is meas- 
ured by their distribution in terms of the language as a whole. 
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is probably inevitable.™ The differences of meaning that exist between the 
various forms of the series /hev, hev, av, v/ are essentially connotative and re- 
flect usage in various types of discourse, which may be described as being in- 
creasingly colloquial. That is to say, /hev/ occurs in a more ‘elegant’ socio- 
linguistic context than the form /v/, and the other forms stand somewhere 
between. But we must not assume that these forms are the only distinguishing 
characteristics of such contexts. There are supplementary differences of lexical 
choice, as well as many types of phonological reduction and change which mark 
the various ‘levels’ of discourse. Compare /sam mowr, somowr/ some more; 
/did yuw, didya, dija/ did you. There are still other features, not normally 
included in a phonemic statement but meaningful in the of socio-linguistic context: 
preciseness of articulation, speed of utterance, ‘voice color’ (serious, happy, non- 
committal, etc.). The forms /hev, hev, ev, v/ occur in environments that are 
connotatively distinct; and from the difference in their distribution they acquire 
a certain difference in meaning. When they are then contrasted in an identical 
environment, they exhibit the connotative differences which are characteristic 
of the general surroundings in which they are usually found. Since, then, their 
difference of meanings does not violate the negatively defined phonetic-semantic 
distinctiveness, we may say that this series constitutes a set of allomorphs with 
sub-morphemic phonetic-semantic distinctions, symbolized as /hev © hav 
av o v/,% 

Principle 7 has not been developed solely for the purpose of helping us to de- 
scribe some of the awkward things about a language. It is, rather, a common- 
sense statement of situations with which we deal constantly, and which we must 
describe in such a way as not to violate the very evident relationships to which we 
intuitively react. We cannot afford to make fluctuations of form and overlap- 
ping of patterns the pivotal points of any system. We must fit them into the 
system, rather than tailoring the system to fit them.” 

Principle 7 introduces a feature of analysis into the morphology and syntax 
which does not apply to phonemics. In phonemics, a difference of form in any 
part of an utterance, accompanied by a difference of meaning for the whole, 
justifies the isolation of the formal difference as meaningfully pertinent, and 
hence as a distinct formal unit. This is not true in the analysis of morphemes, 
which are themselves meaningful units. In phonemics we admit conditioned 


35 One might also consider that the terms in this series exhibit sufficient semantic-pho- 
netic resemblance to each other to justify a different treatment. One could take /hev/ as 
the basic form, and regard the other forms as consisting of the morpheme /hev/ plus various 
morphemes of replacement (/a < #/) or loss (/— h/ or /— he/). Then the form /av/ would 
consist of three morphemes: /hev/ plus /a — x/ plus /— h/. Such an analysis, however, 
not only would be awkward but would seem to be untenable in the absence of parallel 
formatious. 

86 The occurrence of particular allomorphs here is not determined solely by phonological 
criteria, nor does the characteristic distribution depend on purely phonetic features. The 
distribution involves both phonological and morphological criteria, and the alternation 
between allomorphs is accordingly symbolized by «. 

37 The fluctuation between It’s I and It’s me is covered by this principle, but the form 
me is related to the overt series him, them, whom. See §3.03. 
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and free variation only when the meaning of the whole remains constant. In 
morphology we must admit sub-morphemic differences of both form and meaning 
within the phonetic-semantic distinctiveness of a single morpheme (its non- 
resemblance to other forms). 

3.08. PrincrpLe 8. Homophonous forms possessing more than one distinct 
area of meaning and belonging to correspondingly different distributional classes* 
consist of as many morphemes as there are parallel semantic and distributional 
classes. 

Principle 8 means that we assign the verb read /riyd/ and the noun reed /riyd/ 
to two different morphemes. They cover two distinct areas of meaning® 
and belong to two different distribution classes, respectively verbs and nouns. 
This principle is accepted by practically all linguists and requires no further 
elaboration. 

3.09. PrinciPLE 9. Homophonous forms are semantically related when they 
identify regularly associated aspects of the same object, process, or state. 

This principle is intended to define the term ‘semantically related’. The 
morphemic status of semantically related forms will be treated under Principles 
10 and 11. Any attempt to classify semantic relationships is extremely diffi- 
cult; but there are certain relationships between words which we all recognize to a 
greater or lesser degree. For example, we note a similarity in run as a verb and 
the homophonous run as a noun. Both forms identify regularly associated as- 
pects of what may be a single process. In the phrases they run and their run, 
even the relationship of actor to action may be substantially the same, though 
we normally describe the latter phrase as expressing a possessor-possessed rela- 
tionship. In the phrase the run in her stocking the word run may be said to iden- 
tify the resuit of a process. In the phrases ‘hey fish and the fish the homophonous 
forms are related as process and characteristically associated object. This is 
not true in the phrase to pare the pear, for a pear is not an object regularly asso- 
ciated with the process of paring; nor is the process of paring regularly associated 
with pairing. Accordingly, although the homophones run and run, fish and fish, 
are semantically related, the homophones pair, pare, and pear are not. 

The meaningful relationship between homophonous forms may be one of form 
and function. The term horn which designates a particular shape and/or sub- 
stance (the horn of an animal or by extention of appearance the horns of the 
moon) is related to horn meaning a musical instrument, because the two mean- 
ings may be combined in a single object, for instance a ram’s horn used as an 
instrument. Some speakers of English may not recognize such a relationship; 
for them, such homophonous forms would be completely unrelated. In this 


38 The expression ‘distributional classes’ is used to avoid the possible ambiguity of the 
term ‘form-classes’. The latter is now applied to two fundamentally different sets of forms: 
not only to distributional classes in the present sense, but also sometimes to classes of forms 
with a particular phonological structure (e.g. CVCV as against CV, or high-low tone as 
against low-high). Classes of the second kind may or may not be distributionally perti- 
nent. There is often a correlation between the two kinds of classification, but it is never- 
theless important to distinguish them. 

39 Criteria for distinguishing ‘related’ and ‘distinct’ are given in the next section. 
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matter, we are obliged to introduce some subjectivism; for in describing the func- 
tioning of a language we must consider the relationships which words possess for 
the native speakers. 

There are many possible semantic relationships between homophonous forms. 
The following very limited series will give some idea of the range. (Note that the 
order of meanings in this list has no reference to the order of derivation.) 

(1) Form and function: horn of an animal and horn as an instrument 

(2) Process and result: to run and a run in her stocking 

(3) Process and associated object: to fish and the fish 

(4) State and cause: fowl (adjective) and to foul the job 

(5) Process and agent: to man the ship and a man 

(6) Process and instrument: to spear and a spear 

(7) Object and associated characteristic: it is a pill and he is a pill 

(8) Form and process: a cross and to cross 

There are a number of historically related homophones which are probably 
unrelated in present-day speech. The noun board (A) meaning a particular 
material and the noun board (B) in the expression room and board are historically 
related, but today they are probably not associated by any speakers with the 
same object, process, or state. It is also possible that speakers do not regularly 
associate either A or B with another historically related form board (C) in the ex- 
pression board of directors. In the verb expression to board up the house the form 
board is undoubtedly related to A, and it is even possible that in to board a ship 
the speaker may make some association with A, but we cannot be certain. It is 
precisely this dependence upon subjective factors which makes the situation so 
complex. Nevertheless, despite the inadequate tools which we possess for treat- 
ing such problems, the answer to the difficulty of identifying morphemes must be 
found at least partially in the native speaker’s response to the meaningful units 
in his speech. 

3.10. PrinciPLE 10. Homophonous forms which are semantically related 
and which occur in correspondingly different distributional environments 
constitute a single morpheme with multiple distribution-class memberships. 

The expressions (1) a run in her stocking, (2) they run away, and (3) they run 
the office refer to related areas of meaning. ‘The first denotes a condition resulting 
from a process; the second denotes a process in which the grammatical subject 
performs the action directly; and the third denotes a process in which the gram- 
matical subject causes an action. The meanings here are not identical, but the 
subdivision into related areas corresponds to different distributional environ- 
ments. The first environment is definable as one in which nouns occur; the sec- 
ond, as one in which verbs without objects (i.e. intransitives) occur; and the third, 
as one in which verbs with objects occur. We may combine the homophonous 
forms in a single morpheme because the related meanings are paralleled by dif- 
ferent distributions. 

The distributional differences may be less conspicuous. The sentences it zs 
a pili and he is a pill are structurally identical; but there is a slight difference in 
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the environment: in the first sentence the subject is it, in the second it is he. 
The differences of meaning in the two occurrences of pill parallel this difference 
of distribution. 

Relating transitive and intransitive verbs or combining various meanings of a 
single noun by complementary distribution does not involve any departure from 
the usual method; but combining noun and verb forms in the same morpheme 
seems more radical. Nevertheless, we must either do this or be faced by two 
clumsy alternatives. First, we might attempt to derive one of the forms from 
the other. We might set up man, fish, and angle as basic nouns and derive verbs 
from these by a zero affix. But zero should be a zero alternant of something, and 
there is no parallel series in English (see §3.04). Similarly, we might set up run, 
swim, and dive as basic verbs and derive nouns by a zero affix, but the same ob- 
jection would hold. Furthermore, a division into basic nouns and basic verbs 
would be questionable on any purely descriptive basis. 

The second alternative would be to consider the homophonous forms entirely 
different morphemes. The difficulty with such a procedure is first that it in- 
volves considerable repetition and second that it violates our basic definition of 
a morpheme as a form which does not exhibit partial phonetic-semantic resem- 
blance to any other form. This definition would obviously not hold if we re- 
garded the homophonous forms of run as more than one morpheme. 

Accordingly, we are left with the conclusion that the simplest and best treat- 
ment of such homophones occurring in different distributional environments is 
to consider them single morphemes, but with different class memberships. In 
dealing with noun and verb classes in English we could list (1) forms which occur 
both as nouns and as verbs: man, fish, walk, run, swim, jump, mother, father, sun, 
moon, star, spring; (2) forms which occur as nouns only: boy, girl, grass, elephant, 
bee; and (3) forms which occur as verbs only: be, seem, see, come. 

3.11. PrincipLeE 11. Homophonous forms which are semantically related 
but which do not occur in correspondingly different distributional environ- 
ments constitute as many morphemes as there are meaning-distribution classes. 

Suppose that someone insists upon relating board (A) ‘construction material’ 
with board (B) ‘food’ (see §3.09). These two forms occur in the same gram- 
matical environment, e.g. the board we got was terrible; without other information 
it is impossible to know whether meaning A or meaning B is intended here. The 
two forms are thus not in complementary distribution, though in other situations 
they often are. For example, board (A) occurs only with a determiner, e.g. a 
board, the board, some board, etc.; but board (B) occurs both with and without a 
determiner, e.g. board is five dollars a week, this board is expensive at any price. 
Whether, then, we consider these homophonous forms related in meaning or not, 
they constitute different morphemes because they are not in complementary 
distribution. 

In describing the semantically related forms horn (A) ‘animal’s horn’ and horn 
(B) ‘instrument’, we may again treat them as two morphemes. Form A occurs 
both as a noun and as a verb, e.g. the animal’s horn and he horned in; form B oc- 
curs only as a noun, e.g. the man’s horn. The sub-morphemic semantic differ- 
ence under A is paralleled by a distributional difference and hence the noun 
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and the verb are subsumed under the same morpheme. Horn (A), however, 
contrasts in its distribution with horn (B); and so we describe these forms with 
related meaning as constituting two different morphemes.” 

3.12. PrinciPLE 12. The allomorphs of two (or possibly more) morphemes 
may be partially or completely coexistent, provided one of the allomorphs is 
not zero. 

Instances in which juxtaposed morphemes fuse and thus reduce their phonemic 
size are not uncommon. Thus, the expression /did ya/ may reduce to /dijo/, 
the sequence /dy/ being replaced by /j/. This /j/ is part of both morphemes. 
For convenience we usually speak of the alternants /did © dij-/ and the alter- 
nants /ya © 2/, but this does not describe the situation accurately. We might 
use italics to symbolize phonemes which are ‘possessed’ simultaneously by two 
allomorphs: /did © dij-/ and /ya ~ -fa/. 

Allomorphs that coincide either partially or wholly are numerous in some lan- 
guages. In Yipounou (a Bantu language of the Gabon), the first-person object 
is denoted by a nasal, /n-/ or /m-/ according to the first phoneme of the stem; 
but before a stem with initial /r/, the nasal is ‘lost’ and the /r/ is replaced by 
/t/. A form consisting of the morphemes /ama/ + /n/ + /ronda/ appears 
as /amatonda/ ‘she loved me’. In describing this form we usually say that the 
prefix /n- ~ m-/ occurs in a zero alternant and the stem /-ronda/ occurs in the 
alternant /-tonda/; but this does not do justice to the facts. Rather, the stem 
morpheme /-ronda/ occurs in the alternant /-tonda/, and at the same time the 
prefix morpheme /n- ~ m-/ occurs in the alternant /t-/: the use of italics indi- 
cates that the two morphemes coincide. 

In French, the morphemes @ ‘to’ and le ‘the (masc.)’ occur in the fused form 
au /o/.“ This is simply an extension of the process already noted: here the two 
allomorphs coincide completely. We say that the allomorph of @ is /o-/ and the 
allomorph of le is /-o/, and further that the distribution of these allomorphs is so 
restricted that each occurs only with the other, the tactical order of the mor- 
phemes being @ + le. 

The final stipulation of Principle 12, that one of the allomorphs is not zero, is 
added to obviate the contradictory situation which arises in Hockett’s treatment 
of she and her as allomorphs of the single morpheme {she} (Lana. 23.348). 
Hockett’s solution is simply another device to render a covert zero element mean- 
ingful, while setting aside the overt difference between related forms. By in- 
sisting in Principle 12 that allomorphs be overt, I only confirm what has already 
been discussed under Principle 4. 

3.13. PrIncIPLE 13. A single morpheme may be tactically equivalent to two 
or more morphemic categories. 

In the Greek verb /lu‘o'/ ‘I loose’ the form /-o"/ covers a wide area of meaning: 


40 T admit that my classification is to some extent open to criticism, since I here classify 
in two or more morphemes certain forms which are identical in shape and related in mean- 
ing, but which do not occur in complementary distribution. It is true that such forms 
exhibit partial phonetic-semantic resemblances to each other. If I adopt the formal 
criterion of distribution as basic, it is because we have no technique as yet which will en- 
able us to define the various degrees of semantic difference. 

41 Cf. Hockett’s discussion of this problem, Lana. 23.333. 
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it identifies the tense, mode, number, person, and voice of the combined form. 
In the form /lu‘sontai/ ‘they will loose for themselves’ these categories are all 
overtly indicated: /s/ future tense, /o/ indicative mode, /n/ plural number, 
/t/ third person, and /ai/ middle or passive voice. Such forms, in which all 
five categories are separately indicated, are rare, and the combination of all 
these categories into a single form such as /-0°/ is not uncommon. This situa- 
tion in Greek is different from the one in French au /o/. In the Greek /-o:/ we 
are not able to identify specific morphemes which would have coexisting allo- 
morphs of the shape /-9°/, for in too many instances such allomorphs would only 
be relatable to a zero. It is the particular characteristic of ‘inflectional’ lan- 
guages that single morphemes are tactically equivalent to a number of cate- 
gories, which may be fully and overtly expressed in some forms but only partially 
in others.” 


4. Having discussed the principles which govern the IDENTIFICATION of mor- 
phemes, we turn to an analysis of the Types of morphemes. A classification of 
such types may be based upon (1) the types of phonemes which comprise the 
morphemes, (2) the positional relationship of the parts of the morphemes, and 
(3) the positional relationship of the morphemes to other morphemes.“ 

4.1. Morphemes may be classified as consisting of (1) segmental phonemes, 
(2) suprasegmental phonemes, and (3) both kinds together.“ 

4.11. Morphemes consisting of segmental phonemes are very common. The 
/-6/ of growth, the /-t/ of lost, the replacive /z < i/ of sang, the /riy-/ of receive 
are a few examples. 

4.12. Morphemes consisting entirely of suprasegmental phonemes are less 
common. One relatively common variety, however, is intonational pattern. 
The meaningful units of such patterns constitute morphemes. Thus, in English, 
the different glides following the last primary stress in a phrase are in meaningful 
contrast, and are therefore morphemes. 

We sometimes find that the so-called morphological tones accompanying par- 
ticular segmental sequences constitute morphemes in their own right. In 
Ngbaka (a ‘Sudanic’ language of the northwest Congo) simple verbs have no 
inherent tone; rather, they occur with four different accompanying tone patterns: 
(1) low, denoting continuous action, (2) mid, denoting completive action, (3) 
high, denoting imperative, and (4) low-to-high, denoting future. Regardless 
of the length of the stem, the tone patterns are constant; cf. the two verbs sa 


42 Hockett treats a similar problem in his discussion of tense-mode and person-number 
elements in Spanish verbs, Lana. 23.338. 

43 This paper makes no attempt to treat the significance of various classes of structure, 
such as derivational vs. inflectional formations, criteria for class determination, the rela- 
tive order in descriptive statements, and the relation of constituent elements to the sets 
of immediate constituents. For these subjects see my book Morphology (Ann Arbor, 1946). 

44 Juncture is intentionally excluded from this classification. Junctures are to be treated 
on the same level as order, which is the other formal feature of arrangement. [On juncture 
cf. Lana. 24.41 and fn. 34; on the dubious value of the distinction between segmental and 
suprasegmental see esp. Lana. 24.46 fn. 43.—BB] 

45 See Kenneth L. Pike, The intonation of American English (Ann Arbor, 1945). 
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‘to call’ and yolo ‘to stand’: (1) sd, yold; (2) sd, y6lé; (3) sd, ydld; (4) sd, ydlo. 
In this three-register tone language, the tones of verbs have independent status 
as morphemes, since there is no basic tonal form of any verb to which the four 
modifications can be related. 

4.13. Finally, there are morphemes consisting of both segmental and supra- 
segmental phonemes. The English morpheme /béy/ consists of three segmental 
phonemes plus the suprasegmental phoneme of stress.“ In Ngbaka, nouns have 
inherent tone: lt ‘face’, lt ‘name’, [2 ‘water’. 

Note that Ngbaka morphemes have two ‘canonical’ forms:” some include an 
inherent tone, like the nouns just cited; others are toneless, like the verbs cited 
above. There are other examples of such breaks within the basic structure of a 
language. In Semitic languages there are three types of morphemes:* (1) 
radicals of the type CCC, e.g. Hebrew /Sbr/ ‘break’; (2) patterns of vowels, or 
of vowels plus length, or of vowels plus a consonantal affix, e.g.--u- ‘active’, 
-a-i'- ‘object with a particular quality’, -a--a- ‘transitive intensive’, n-a-7- ‘mid- 
dle’; (3) sequences of vowels and consonants, e.g. mt: ‘who?’, -tim ‘you (masc. 
pl.)’, balté: ‘without’. Again, the accentual system of classical Greek shows a 
structural break: in verbs the position of the accent is determined by the phono- 
logical structure of the form; but in other parts of speech it is not thus con- 
ditioned. 

The segmental and the suprasegmental phonemes which compose a morpheme 
need not occur simultaneously (see §4.2). In Turu (a Bantu language of Tan- 
ganyika), the subjunctive ends in -é, but in addition the verb as a whole has a 
characteristic subjunctive tone pattern: the stem syllable is high, all succeeding 
syllables are low. Here a tonal pattern and a particular suffix combine to make 
a single functional unit. 

Non-simultaneous components of morphemes also exist in English. The 
suffix /-itiy/ in such words as ability, facility, banality, regularity, similarity, 
and generosity always occurs with a presuffixal stress. This position of the stress 
may be regarded as a part of the nominalizing morpheme. It is thus no longer a 
‘property’ of the underlying form, but rather of the affix. 

4.2. Morphemes may be classified by the positional relationship of their con- 
stituent parts into continuous and discontinuous. Morphemes of which the 
constituent phonemes (segmental and suprasegmental) are adjacent or simul- 
taneous constitute the usual type. Indeed, the very fact of separation generally 
leads one to believe that the parts constitute separate morphemes unless (1) 
the units can be demonstrated to be separated by replacive or infixal forms or 
(2) the units never occur without each other. In a form such as /sep/ the pho- 
nemes /s...9/ constitute a discontinuous morpheme. In the Hebrew examples 
cited in §4.13 the phonemes of the radical CCC are usually discontinuous. In 
all true instances of infixation the two parts of the morpheme in which the infix 


46 In some positions within the intonational pattern the phoneme of full stress may be 
reduced. [For a different view of stress in English see Rulon S. Wells, Lana. 23.108-14.] 

47 The term ‘canonical form’ is Hockett’s; see LANG. 23.333-4. 

48 Zellig S. Harris, Linguistic structure of Hebrew, JAOS 61.143-67 (1941). 
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appears together make up a discontinuous morpheme, e.g. the sequence 21...c 
in Latin vincé (with infix -n-). 

Sometimes we find separable units which occur only with one another. In 
Kissi (a ‘Sudanic’ language of French Guinea) there are two interrogative par- 
ticles y2 and n@. In any interrogative expression the first of these occurs imme- 
diately after the verb and the second occurs in sentence-final position, e.g. v? 
yd gbéngbéld yt nda stsd né, literally ‘how I see interrogative-particle him now 
interrogative-particle’. The forms yé and né constitute a discontinuous mor- 
pheme yé. . .né.” 

4.3. Morphemes may be classified, finally, by their position with respect 
to other morphemes as (1) additive, (2) replacive, (3) additive and replacive, 
and (4) subtractive. 

4.31. Additive linear morphemes are stems and affixes. The affixes may be 
prefixes, infixes, or suffixes. Such morphemes are so common in so many lan- 
guages that no illustrations are needed. Additive supralinear morphemes 
(consisting solely of suprasegmental phonemes) are intonational units and tonal 
morphemes. 

Additive morphemes of this last variety are not common, but the Ngbaka data 
(§4.12) are not unique. In Kissi, polysyllabic verb stems have no independent 
basic tone, but are accompanied by four sets of tone patterns indicating mode- 
aspect and number-person categories. With plural subject, the typical verb 
baya ‘redeem’ has the following tones: baéyd completive, béyd incompletive, 
bdéyd negative, and banda interrogative. The tones on the verbs are in no way 
associated with basic morphological classes of verbs, and hence are genuine addi- 
tive morphemes. 

4.32. Replacive morphemes, like additive morphemes, may consist of seg- 
mental or of suprasegmental phonemes; we have already noted a number of ex- 
amples (§3.04, §4.11). A rather rare type of replacement is represented by the 
English series bath : bathe, sheath : sheathe, wreath : wreathe, teeth : teethe, safe : 
save, strife : strive, thief : thieve, grief : grieve, half : halve, shelf : shelve, serf : 
serve, advice : advise, house /haws/ : house /hawz/, etc. In each pair, the noun 
has a voiceless continuant, the verb a voiced continuant. If we agree to derive 
the verbs from the nouns,” we set up three specific replacive elements: /6 < 06/, 
/v —f/, and /z << s/; but since these three elements exhibit a phonetic-semantic 
resemblance to each other, and since their occurrence is phonologically condi- 
tioned, we combine them into a single replacive morpheme. 

In Shilluk (a Nilotic language of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), there are four 
principal ways of forming plural nouns from singular bases in phrase-final posi- 
tion: by syllabic replacives, by lengthening of the stem vowel (a type of additive 
morpheme), by the suffixation of -7, and by tonal replacives. No one of these 


49 The situation with respect to French ne... pas is not analogous. The element ne 
occurs without pas (in ne... rien, ne ... point, ne ... que, etc.), and pas occurs without ne 
(in pas du tout, pourquot pas, etc.). 

50 The direction of derivation depends primarily on semantic criteria; but there are 
parallel formal patterns to guide the choice. 
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types is sufficiently predominant to be called the basic alternant; and there are 
even certain combinations of two of the types in one formation. The tonal re- 
placives occur in a definite pattern; compare the following singulars and plurals: 
wat ‘house’ : pl. wat, égat (where o- is a prefix) ‘cloth’ : pl. dégdt, yt ‘ear’ : pl. 
yit, ttk ‘chin’ : pl. tik, toy ‘spear’ : pl. 439. The plural stems differ from the 
singular through the replacement of a mid tone by a low tone, or of a high tone 
by a mid tone: in either case, through the replacement of a higher tone by a 
lower one. Both types of replacement may be combined in a single morpheme. 

In Mongbandi (another ‘Sudanic’ language of the northwest Congo), verbs 
have basic tonal patterns. Verb stems, both monosyllabic and dissyllabic, 
belong to various form-classes according to the fundamental tone that accom- 
panies them with a singular subject and in the completive aspect. With a plural 
subject these form-classes are not distinguished: all monosyllabic verbs in the 
completive aspect have a high tone, all dissyllabic verbs have mid-high tone. 
Accordingly, the morpheme that means plural number and completive aspect 
consists of the replacement of the basic tone (whatever it may be) by a high or a 
mid-high tone. 

The shift of stress in related nouns and verbs in English (impact, import, in- 
sult, insert, discourse, rebel, protest, etc.) is also a type of replacive. The mor- 
pheme in this instance is /V...V <— V...V/, where V stands for any syllabic. 
The stress of the underlying verb is not here regarded as a morpheme by itself; 
what is morphemic is rather the replacement of a stress on the second syllable by 
a stress on the first. 

4.33. Morphemes may also consist of a combination of additive and replacive 
elements. As examples I may refer to the morphemes cited in §4.13, which are 
composed of segmental and suprasegmental phonemes not simultaneous in their 
occurrence. Thus, the Turu final -é (an additive element) occurs in combination 
with a particular tonal pattern on the preceding syllables (a replacive element). 

4.34. Subtractive morphemes are illustrated by the masculine forms of cer- 
tain French adjectives. In the series plat /pla/ : platte /plat/ ‘flat’, laid /le/ : 
laide /led/ ‘ugly’, long /16/ : longue /log/ ‘long’, sotil /su/ : sodle /sul/ ‘drunk’, 
the subtractive element (the final consonant of the feminine forms) has different 
phonological shapes—/t, d, g, 1/; but at least it is always final. Accordingly, 
in spite of the diverse phonemic make-up of the various allomorphs, we may still 
combine them all into one morpheme on the basis of their semantic distinctive- 
ness and the phonological determination of their distribution. 

51 Bloomfield, op.cit. 217. William L. Wonderly has proposed in discussion that these 


French forms might be most economically handled as morphophonemic. Cf. George L. 
Trager, The verb morphology of spoken French, Lana. 20.131-41 (1940). 





